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Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2014 


https://archive.org/details/nousebeautiful138jannewy 





For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who Maliciously 
Cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
Museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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chairs, Historic Charleston tables and Biedermeit}y 


cabinets, of course.) Plus there are available 
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absorbers. Basically, they keep the rear end level, 
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self-contained load-levelling rear-suspension shoe 





whatever you're hauling. After all, you don’t walhy: 


to damage that fine furniture getting it home. 


me) 
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You'll also appreciate the convenience of a | i 









second sliding door on the driver’s side—the only 


baa 
tk 


ot ie It comes with the kind of features 


you'd only expect to find in a top-of-the-line luxury 


car, such as fine leather-trimmed seating throughout, 





Introducing The All-New 
Chrysler Town & Country 





independent temperature-control zones, dual front 


air bags; ABS brakes and a premium Infinity 


Acoustic 10™ ten-speaker sound system. 
But the all-new Chrysler Town & Country 
LXiis still, in essence, a minivan—with enough 


room to haul that proverbial lumber. (Chippendale 





fAlways wear your seat belt. Infinity Acoustic 10™ ts a trademark of Infinity Sound Systems 








CAN STILL USE IT 





u” ] 
| 
JSUMBER : 
ich minivan feature available in America today. All of which make the new and very luxurious 

In addition, Chrysler Town & Country LXi Chrysler Town & Country LXi a rather perfect find. 

pasts an exclusive bench seat system—Easy Out Apart from a Louis XIV armoire, of course. 

oller Seats™ Fold the seatback to form a flat For more information, call I-800-4-A-CHRYSLER. 


urface or literally roll it out on its wheels. All in 


1, Town & Country has 27 percent more cargo 





nace. Then there are all the little practicalities like 


(CHRYSLER TOWN G COUNTRY 


ockets, drawers, bins and cup holders throughout. The Ultimate 























Chrysler Town & Country LXi 
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skincare tecnnol 


Fruit acids’? Free radicals? 


what does it 


all mean? 


Making sense of the latest skincare. 


Fruit acids. 


Think of how the original beauty of Michelangelo’s 
Sistine Chapel frescoes has been recently revealed. 
That’s the kind of effect fruit acids can have. If your 
skin texture is uneven and doesn’t slough off old cells, 
looks flaky, spotty...fruit acids whisk it all away. 

If your skin looks dull because it’s oily and sluggish, 
fruit acids sweep all that away. There’s one unique 
complex, Fruition from Estée Lauder, that does all 
this in an effective, non-irritating way. It combines 
three AlphaHydroxy fruit acids in a delightful-feeling 
formula that maintains the right pH to maximize all 
the fruit acid benefits. Without harsh side effects. 


Free radicals. 


Unstable molecules triggered by UV and pollution. 
They corrode statues and tarnish silver. Even Lady 
Liberty’s face shows the damage free radicals can do. 
It’s known as oxidation and is responsible for 80% of 
the premature signs of aging...wrinkles, spots, sagging 
and all the rest. Anti-oxidants are the body’s way of 
fighting free radicals. And, these days your body needs 
all the help it can get. But, no matter how many vitamins 
you take, no matter how much broccoli you eat, there is 


amore efficient way to protect your skin. Externally. 


The research team at Estée Lauder has devised a 
formula that makes sense: Advanced Night Repair. 
It’s a two-pronged strategy against premature aging. 
In the daytime, it neutralizes damaging free radicals 
before they can affect the way you look. While you 
sleep, it boosts the body’s own recovery cycle helping 
skin to repair its appearance and replenish its natural 
protectants. The result? You'll see fewer lines and 
wrinkles over the years. If there ever was a kind of 
“insurance” for the way you'll look in the future, 


this is it. 


It's that simple. 


For better skin day after day, remove the dead cells 
and debris with Fruition. For better skin year after 
year, fight free radicals and repair skin’s appearance 
with Advanced Night Repair. Use a really effective 


moisturizer and, of course, avoid too much sun. 


What’s in it for you? 
Ten years from now...you dot 
have to look ten years older. 
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BAILEYS & COREEE 
The Original. 


ED 


d-edition Baileys coffee cup and its companion female cup 
are S14.95 per set. To order, please call 1-800-GO-BAILEYS. 














ON THE COVER: Almost 150 years old, the splendid 
Connecticut house was crumbling when MaryAnne 
McGowan undertook its revitalization. She achieved 
romantic, peaceful spaces with fragile color, refurbished 
old chairs, dressmaker curtains. See page 50. 


Photograph by William Waldron. 


49 WE’RE GOING TO HAVE A BIG BIRTHDAY 
* The editor’s page 


50 DRESSED FOR THE BALL 
It took more than a magic wand to rescue a 
crumbling Cinderella house. By Dylan Landis 


58 PAINTERLY PRESENCE 
Decorative painter Chuck Fischer couldn’t resist a 
few faux touches at home. By June Kurt 


62 TWIN BACHELOR FLATS 
Designer Christian Liaigre makes every centimeter 





count in a Paris duplex. By Christopher Petkanas 


66 FANTASY ROOMS 
A showhouse sampler. By Carol Prisant 


72 POETIC PERMUTATIONS 
Victoria Hagan merges his-and-hers collections 
By Christine Pittel 


, 80 THE HEART OF ARCHITECTURE 
§ Charles Moore designed livable houses, 
and former colleagues carry on the legacy. 


By Martin Filler 


88 A SECRET CITY GARDEN 
Serge Lesné loves old stones as much as living plants, 
so his garden is a blend of the two. By Emilie Tolley 


92 CANDLELIGHT 
One handsome, inexpensive, readily available 
chandelier is decorated three ways 


By Elizabeth Mayhew 





94 THE SPIRIT OF SAVANNAH 
In a historic Georgia setting, Vicente Wolf takes a 
bold approach to traditional furniture from a new 


Hickory White collection. By Jill Kirchner 


» 100 IN THE COMPANY OF GOOD FRIENDS 
A holiday party at the home of artist Thomas 
© McKnight and his wife, Renate. By Jane Ellis 
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Jwn one of these leather-bound books 
or only $4.95...the price of a paperback! 





THE 100 GREATEST BOOKS EVER WRITTEN 





fhe finest edition you can find of Moby 
Jick is the great Easton Press leather- 
yound edition. Now you can have this 
uxurious book (a wonderful value at its 
egular price of $39.50) for the price 
yf a paperback—only $4.95—with no 
ybligation to buy any other book. You 
‘an keep Moby Dick for $4.95 forever! 


Why is The Easton Press making this, 
are we say it, whale of a deal? Because we 
link you'll be delighted and astonished 
hen you see the quality of your first Eas- 
yn Press leather-bound edition. When you 
el the quality of the leather, and hold the 
eft of the book. When you look at the 
eauty of the binding, and see the gleam of 
1e 22kt gold inlaid on the spine! 

Frankly, we are hoping you will be so 
iken with this first volume that you will 
‘ant to own additional leather-bound edi- 
ons from The 100 Greatest Books Ever 
/ritten. But you are under no obligation to 
0 SO. 


Replace those paperbacks 
and forgotten best sellers 
with leather-bound classics! 


There's a time in your life when you 
will want to replace your paper- 
backs and forgotten best 
sellers with a library of 





The 
first book | 
is yours to” 

keep 

for only 
$4.95. 





beautiful and important books. That’s what 
a great library is all about...books so mag- 
nificent that they are your pride and joy... 
a statement about you. And a library of 
leather-bound books is the best of all. 





Each book bound in 
genuine leather 
with accents of 

22kt gold. 





Real Value! 


The books in this collection are a genuine 
value, not cheap reprints. Not poor-quality 
editions in imitation leather. Easton Press 
editions are the real thing. Real leather edi- 
tions of the finest quality. Heirloom books 
elegantly bound and printed on acid-free 
paper so that they will last for generations. 
Yet the cost is not expensive. For little 
more than the price of ordinary-looking 
hardcover books you can own these 
extraordinary editions — books that are 
admired and collected in 131 countries 
around the world. Books that you will be 
proud to display in your home — forever! 


Classics by Bronté. Dickens. 
Dostoyevsky. Shakespeare. Twain. 


Who remembers most of yesterday's best 
sellers? You can be sure the world will never 
forget the works of Shakespeare. Milton. 
Dostoyevsky. Dickens. Tolstoy. Twain. These 
are the greatest authors of all time — rep- 
resented here by their greatest works! (We 
include a list of all the titles with your $4.95 
book; you then get to choose which books 
you want to receive!) 


Each volume is custom-bound for you. 


You dont see luxurious leather-bound books 
in most homes, which is all the more reason 
you'll be proud to see them in yours! Nor do 
you see these Easton Press leather editions 
for sale in bookstores. They are made avail- 
able directly to you — with no bookstore 
mark-up and no distribution excesses. This 
is what lets us keep the price low and the 
quality high. 


Superior craftsmanship and materials go 


into each Easton Press edition. Premium- 
quality leather. Acid-neutral paper. Gilded 
page ends. Satin ribbon page markers. 
Moiré fabric endsheets. Superb illustra- 
tions. Hubbed spines accented with pre- 
cious 22kt gold. 


At just $4.95 you have nothing to lose! 


Own Moby Dick for $4.95. For the price of a 
paperback, own this luxurious edition out- 
right. Then, whether you buy anything fur- 
ther is entirely up to you. Obviously, you get 
this book for a fraction of what it costs us to 
make. We do so in confidence that you will 
be truly impressed. 


To take us up on this unusual opportunity, 


simply call us, toll free, at the number shown, 
or mail the reservation application below. 


wee ~~ ee 7 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 
1-800-367-4534, Ext. 1-7815 
€ 


Reservation Application 


The Easton Press 
47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 


Yes...send my leather-bound edition of Moby 
Dick for me to keep forever at just $4.95...and 
reserve my subscription to The 100 Greatest 
Books Ever Written. If I like this book, send me 
further editions at the rate of one per month at 
$39.50* each—with this price ($39.50) held 
firm for the next two full years! 

I understand you will send me a list of ali the 
titles in the collection. I can tell you which, if 
any, I do not want, and I am free to tell you then 
to send me no further books at all if that is my 
decision. | may return any book within 30 days 
for a refund, and either party may cancel this 
subscription agreement at any time. 


Here's how I want to pay for my $4.95 Moby 
Dick and future volumes (unless I tell you to 
cancel): 

© VISA ( MasterCard (1) American Express (1) Discover 





Credit Card No. Expiration Date 





(_]1 prefer to pay by check. ($4.95 enclosed). 


Name 





Address __ 
City __ 
State = Zip 


Signature —— a a 
All orders subject to acceptance 


*Plus $3.75 for shipping and handling and any applicable sales tax 


1-7815 


























15 THOUGHTS OF HOME 
The uses of adversity 
By Philomena C. Friedman 


20 STYLE BEAT 
Bright ideas for the winter-weary. Rugs in bold colors 
and artful designs 





24 NEWS 

\ero’s new design shop. Walking tours. Boston haven for 
people with AIDS. An award-winning stacking chair. 
Our listing of exhibitions, sales, and auctions 


30 DESIGN WATCH 
Frenchman Christian Liaigre’s worldly line of furniture 
lands in America. By Christopher Petkanas 


Wl) 33 IN THE GARDEN 


In a greenhouse you can collect rare 





species, nurture exotics, and grow masses of plants 
from seed. By Cecile Shapiro 


38 TRAVEL 
Martha’s Vineyard is at its best in winter when 
the pace is slow and the crowds are gone 


By John Hough, Jr. 


41 HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
ARCHITECTURE AWARD 


The magazine announces a 
5 





Centennial Award to recognize outstanding 
residential architecture 


S/S NS IS AN 


46 DECORATIVE ARTS 


We all dream of discovering a rare antique or a 





priceless painting. Dealers from New York’s 
Winter Antiques Show talk about their big finds. By Cara Greenberg 


108 PRICES & SOURCES 
Where to find it 


109 READER INFORMATION 


115 BEAUTIFUL FINDS 





116 FROM THORNHILL FARM 
“Try Some Ocher, Mom.” By Dee Hardie 








ADMIT IT, YOU HAVE TO BE PRETTY WELL 
BUILT TO CARRY 2 MILLION PEOPLE. 





With over two million on the road, the Camry is probably as close as anyone has ever come to 


building a perpetual motion machine: 


In fact, Automobile Magazine called Camry “The Best Car Built in America.”** You'll no doubt 
agree the very moment you have a seat in its ergonomic interior. In addition to its solid, 
elegant feel, the Camry is confidently quiet. This effect, achieved through advanced engineer- 
ing, is just one reason that Camry has become the industry benchmark, the Gold Standard by 


which all midsize sedans are judged. 


And yet, while it runs like a clock, Camry’s styling is virtually timeless. A styling so classic, 


in fact, over two million people have been moved by it. >) TOYOTA CANIRY 


I love what you do for me 


Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA or visit our Web Site at: http://www.toyota.com for a brochure and location of your nearest dealer. 
©1995 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you. *There are over 2 million Camrys currently in operation. R Ik, 1994. **Camry XLE V6/Best car built 
in America. Automobile Magazine, March 1993. Most Camrys are built in America 























Home-lover's 
Favorite 


Just out is Hearst Books’ 
Thoughts of Home, a collection 
of 44 short memoirs that 
Publisher’s Weekly describes as 
delightful, marvelously 
vivid personal essays...deeply 
affecting voyages of 
self-discovery.” A perfect gift 
for any home-lover— 


your weekend host, your 


.other, yourself. 
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cont. 
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from the Pages of 


House Beautiful 
How to Order 


Thoughts of Home 
(#151408) $25.00 





Call 800-285-7060 or fax your order 
to 515-246-4210. 


You may also send your check, money 


order, or credit card information to: 


House Beautiful 
Dept. HF161 
P.O. Box 400821 
Des Moines, [A 50347-0821 


Please add $4.00 for shipping, 
handling, and insurance. 
ob 


The Hearst Corporation, 
250 W. 55 St., NY, NY 10019 
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When your home 


becomes your 


office, the 


ComputerCabinet™ 


Sligh is a functionally 


complete workstation.When 


your office turns back into 


your home, it’s an elegantly 


styled armoire that perfectly 


complements your decor. 





Whether you’re 


furnishing a complete room 


or just a few square feet, 








order. iis 











home office to make your 


home functionally beautiful. 


For a free home office 


brochure and your nearest 


dealer, call 1.800.291.2789. 
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(818) 508-0993 Fax (818) 508-1170 





DECORATIVE FLOWERS. AND A 





A Breath of “French Air” 


Claude Monet's garden was the inspiration for our glorious 
Provencal centerpiece. Lilacs and roses are arranged with an 
Impressionist’s eye for free-flowing form in a handpainted blue 
and white porcelain planter. The effect is truly breathtaking — 
and one worthy of admiration for years to come. 15"H x 22"W. 
$75 plus shipping and sales tax where applicable. 


To order our Provencal centerpiece, item 8422M, or our FREE 
56 page catalog, call 800°920°6000. Ask for offer 4511424. 
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Elements” undermount sink 
components are available 
through kitchen profes- 
sionals. Sink and faucet 
catalog $4. 


® Technology 


Franke, Inc. 

Kitchen Systems Division 
212 Church Road, Dept. F 
North Wales, PA 19454 
800-626-577] 


® Quality 





@ Design 


mmm Because there's more 
to life than work, work, work. 
What would | do without 
my Franke? 


Kitchen Sinks 

Faucets 

Water Dispensing Systems 
Disposers 

Custom Accessories 








Pie Ooks OF ADVERSITY 


By PHILOMENA C. 


| Thanks to a few forebears with taste, my mother went as a 


bride to live in a house that was pretty. With the help of 


_adversity, she turned it into a house that was beautiful. 

A few years after the First World War, Mother began 
housekeeping in a New Jersey countryside that was still rural, 
green, and leafy. She and my father were given as a wedding 
present the white clapboard farmhouse, built in the 1880s, in 
which my mother had lived as a little girl during a half-dozen 
years when my newly prosperous grandfather had set up as a 
gentleman farmer. All of their lives my mother and her sisters 
»remembered that time happily, but for their father the farm 
was more biblical scourge than gentlemanly avocation. Silo 
fire, hailstones, and his own incompetence as a farmer sent 
them fleeing back to the city, and him back to business. 

A good sweeping out was all the refurbishing that the 
house was given before my recently married parents moved in. 
They quickly whitewashed the solid plaster walls, which had 
survived without blemish the dozen years that the house stood 
empty, and were ready when the furniture began to arrive from 
all the aunts as well as from my grandfather. 

Excepting a maple trestle table that was a hundred years 
older, almost everything was from the first half of the 19th 
century, though in varied styles. Into that roomy white inte- 
rior with its big windows, quite different pieces of furniture 
came to keep good company. A pair of stenciled Boston rock- 
ers seemed comfortable with a carved pine chest thought to 


FRIEDMAN 


have been made in New Mexico, and both looked natural 
with a pine corner cupboard that had “Lott 1842 Grantham 
N. Hamps” burned into its underside. Whatever their prove- 
nances, they shared the fellowship of lovingly worked wood. 

In this congenial mix of furniture styles and periods, my 
parents began to raise a family. We children—lI was the last 
of frve—deepened the patina of those old pieces, with dolls’ 
beds in bureau drawers and homework on a wonderful drop- 
leaf table in the second parlor. The furniture became a little 
more worn, a little shinier where it curved, but not a piece 
was marred. There was no chair that we were forbidden to sit 
on, and none that we were permitted to climb on. Parents 
were in charge and children did not scratch furniture because 
they were not allowed to. Accidents were few, quickly repaired 
and quickly forgiven. 

For nearly a decade our family and its furniture lived and 
mellowed together. Then came our first experience of real 
adversity, the Great Depression. Like most people they knew, 
my parents lost whatever savings and investments they had. 
We were lucky because we owned our house outright and my 
father kept his job, though at a reduced salary. From our par- 
ents’ conversation, from the frequent and serious patching of 
corduroy knickers, and the occasional appearance of oatmeal 
at dinner as well as at breakfast, we small children gradually 
sensed more than we actually understood of hard times. We 


knew people who lost their houses because they could not > 
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Imagine Some 





INTRODUCING THE ALL-NEW 1996 MERCURY SABI} 


Imagine an automobile with styling so fresh it makes the word “aerodynamic” seem new again. Imagine 


rr “Startmgat automobile is engineered to such precise tolerances and with such structural integri 
$19 TSS 
sf we . : ; ; . ; 

soll equienenes feels as if it were formed from a single piece of steel. Imagine that it not only goes 100. 
4 24 : 
miles between scheduled tune-ups* but that it's so rewarding youll actually want tod§ 

neste — sit that far. Imagine an automobile that imipresses you with both its interior room (n 

LINCOLN-MER Ss *l Inder normal drivir 1g conditions with routine fluid/filter changes. "Based on MSRP with PEP 450A. Tax, utle extra. "Based on MSRP of Sable Ls with PEP 460A and listed opuons. Tax, t 


hat Looks So Fluid 
o Solid. 







Mercury Sable ts 








nm, in fact than Honda Accord and Toyota Camry) and its interior amenities. On the other hand, why imagine 


i00000 


wo examples of 
5 outstanding 
cering: all 

es go 100000 
between scheduled 


any of those things when you can see, hear and feel them firsthand 


instead? With a test drive in the all-new Mercury Sable. For more 


information call | 800 446-8888, Mercury D 
ips* and a strong safety 


or enter /ttp://www.Mercuryvehicles.com 
ith innovative cross-car beam es, ; IMAGINE YOURSELF 
protect occupants for access to the Internet IN A MERCURY 
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pay the mortgage, and we knew that some of our schoolmates’ 
families were “on relief,” the 1930s term for receiving public 
assistance. 

Even in that atmosphere, we were surprised when my 
mother said one day that she was thinking of selling the low- 
poster bed that was in our guest room. “After all, we seldom 
even look at it. Someone who uses it every day will enjoy it 

vad the money would be very helpful just now.” Proba- 

y none of us had ever slept in the bed and we had surely paid 

it no particular attention, so we didn’t mind when it went 

away, leaving us with a clear view of a rug that was prettier 

than we had noticed before, and a pleasant new space in 
which to play. 

Over the next two or three years other family pieces 
were sold. A Windsor tavern table that sat between two chairs 
in a little bay window, where we used to play Chinese check- 
ers, was the second thing to go. Realizing that the departure of 
a table of which we were fond might upset us children, my 
mother set out to cast a certain light. “We know very well 
what that table looks and feels like. We don’t even have to 
close our eyes to see it still sitting there. You don’t lose some- 
thing you love if you remember it. Our table isn’t lost, it’s just 
not here now.” 

In the calm certainty that she spread around us, worri- 
some ideas about having to sell the table to buy something we 
desperately needed just didn’t occur to any of us. We felt that 
our table had gone out of the house to work for the family, just 
as we children would have done, had we been old enough. 
Our table was still part of our lives, which could go on in 
familiar ways because it was earning money for us. 

Having faith in our mother, we saw through her eyes. 
We continued to feel the Windsor table was still ours, and the 
objects that followed it out the door. Principal among them 
were six slat-back chairs, a firehouse chair, some pretty Sand- 
wich glass, and half a dozen pewter porringers that we always 
called “the hard plates,” probably because one of us, learning 
to speak, had been unable to say “Hartford,” the place where 
they had been made. My mother never replaced any of the 
things she sold, not even later when finances were no longer a 
problem. Even to think of it would have seemed disloyal. 
Nothing could replace the furniture that had helped us. 

Anyhow, nothing was needed, for we still had the orig- 
inals in our minds. The empty spaces where they had been 
took on a kind of glow. Very likely we came to remember 
them as finer than they really were and somehow to love them 
more after they were gone. Learning to see what was not actu- 
ally there also made us look more closely at what remained. I 
am sure that we grew up taking more pleasure in fine furni- 
ture than we otherwise would have. 

Visitors to our house sometimes commented on its sim- 
plicity, how pleasingly uncluttered it was. On those occasions 
my brothers and sister and I exchanged sly glances, loving the 
idea that the visitors could not see what we saw, the house 
with the furniture that my mother had enchanted us into feel- 


ing was still present 
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The enchantment faded only a little as we grew up and 
married and moved away. My mother lived in the house alone: 
after my father died, and there, when she was eighty, adversity 
paid a final call: She began to go blind. Sparse furnishings. 
were a help as she honed her perception of every household] 
object’s location. What had been familiar was now made pre- 
cise to within an inch. 

When her vision was almost gone she had bars installed, 
waist-high, on the walls of all the rooms on the ground fiooil| 
A breakfront sideboard and an oak cupboard had to make way. | 
They went to the children for whom they had long been 
intended. 

When | heard of the bars, | winced to think of Mother 
being forced to destroy her house. I was wrong. Though she 
could not distinguish visually between the heavy plastic and 
the aluminum of the bars that were recommended, she re- 
jected both kinds. Judging from the touch of her fingertips and 
my sister’s description of color, she chose bars of a very light. 
steel in a matte gray that was the shade of modern pewter. 
And she was right. She could still see what could not be seen. 
The bars she chose did not reflect but softly absorbed and 
seemed to hold just beneath their surfaces the light coming 
through the windows and the colors of the big old rugs. 

The house was more beautiful than I had ever known it | 
to be. With the bars it seemed to stoop to lift up its friend, 
and in so doing it gained a wonderful, sad grace. I imagined _ 
an aged ballerina living out her days in her own studio. 

My mother stayed in the house another fifteen years. 
One hand resting naturally on a wall bar, she moved easily 
among the remaining pieces of her lovely furniture, undoubt- | 
edly enjoying them still. At 97 she died quietly in the spindle 
bed in which she had slept for three-quarters of the 20th’ 
century. | 

But my mother and the furniture that she had used to 
teach her children to be true still had something to teach 
me. I was surprised to see a crowd at the house the morning of 
her funeral. Several dozen people seemed to me a great many 
for a woman whose friends were long dead. A man whom I. 
had not at first recognized introduced himself as an_ 
elementary-school classmate of mine. I thanked him for his 
kindness in coming to show respect for a woman whom he 
had probably not even seen for decades. 

“IT am here out of gratitude,” he said. Oh? “In the 
Depression, your family had little, but mine had nothing. For 
three years your mother fed us.” 

He pointed to two men who were talking quietly on the 
other side of the room, identifying them as childhood friends 
of one of my brothers. “I expect that they are here for the 
same reason.” 

Beyond the two men was our parlor bay window. In 
front of it a little Windsor tavern table glowed. = 


Philomena Cameron Friedman lives with her husband in 
New Hampshire, where she writes occasional articles and until 
recently was active in the rare book trade. 








_AVAILABLE AT FINER.. 
STORES EVERYWHERE. 




















REALLY RED OUTFIT. 





1. A sculptural 
swoop of steel to 
sit on, $1,075. By 
Mike Reid Weeks. 
From J. Lambeth: 
202-646-1774. 

2. Tailored 
Ansley sofa by 
John Oetgen 
updates the 
classic tuxedo, 
$3,690. Through 
Decorators Walk: 
516-249-3100. 

3. Silk shades 
wrapped like 


turbans top 


Escape the winter doldrums 







with a zesty addition to your 
home—a color-drenched 


garden bench, a tiny turban-topped 





lamp, a pile of cheerful pillows 








EDITOR: SARAH SHAW 





candlestick lamps, 
$36. By Charlotte 
Smith. Call 
914-946-5703. 

4. Choose from 
seven scalloped 
edges to jazz up 
your shades. From 
HunterDouglas: 
800-937-7895. 

5. Create a 
footstool by mixing 
shapes, trims, 
feet, $455. 

From Pearson: 
910-882-8135. 

6. Feeling blue? 
Flip a two-toned 
cashmere pillow 
in cheery colors, 
from $100. By 
Archipelago: 
212-334-9460. 

7. See the light 
through a fanciful 
oak-leaf wall 
sconce, $170 
each. For stores: 
513-533-9322. 

8. Mitered stripes 
rev up the Billy 
Baldwin slipper 
chair by Mike 
Moore, from 
$1,000. From 
Beverly Furniture. 











For showrooms: 


310-695-5721. 
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LIFESTYLE® Music AND HOME THEATER SYSTEMS, AUDIO’S NEW STANDARD. 


ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY THaT Not ONLY CapTuURES THE INSPIRED, BUT INSPIRES. 


Perhaps the greatest music is not so much 
composed, as inspired. Now, there’s a way 
to hear it time and time again that, in itself, 
iS quite inspirational. Bose® Lifestyle° systems. 

Whether you’re listening to a Lifestyle 
music or home theater system, the experience 1s unique 
among audio systems. Every detail, from the way it 
looks and operates, to the way it sounds, is untradi- 
tional. Unconventional. And unforgettable. 


All of which inspired Popular Science to award the 


new Lifestyle’ 20 music system the 1995 “Best of 


What’s New” award. Not only is it recogni- 

tion of the sheer elegance of the music 

center with 6 CD changer; it’s testament to 

the sheer artistry of the sound. The room 

brims with the lifelike realism of music repro- 

duced by 44" Jewel Cube™ speakers and a hideaway 

bass module. A feat that many may aspire to, but only 
Bose advanced technologies achieve. 

In fact, you might say all Lifestyle” systems are not 

so much engineered, as inspired. For more information 


and retailers near you call 1-800-444-BOSE Ext. 687. 


— FMD a - 


Better sound through researche 











Ready to roll 
up the sisal? 


People seeking 


something a bit 
more interesting 
for the floor are 


discovering rugs 


of strong color, 


artful design 
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1. France’s Inés 
de la Fressange 
takes a bold 

step with the 
cotton Champétre, 
$300 a pair. 
From Toulemonde 
Bochart: 
212-489-1393. 

2. Michael 
Rainsford’s 
abstract design 
looks daubed 

on, $3,200. 
From Christopher 
Farr: 011-44- 
171-916-7690. 
3. Reissue of 


Bauhaus master 
Anni Albers’s 
1959 Interlace, 
$6,000. Through 
decorators, 

from Jack Lenor 
Larsen: 
212-674-3993. 
4. In Zanzibar, 
a tasseled runner 
“floats” above 

its border, $98 
per square foot. 
From Christine 
Van der Hurd: 
212-343-9070. 
5. Paola Lenti’s 
appliquéed-leaf 
felt rug, $1,270. 
At Disegni: 
415-474-3438. 
6. Wide-stripe 
Swedish rug, 
$1,050. From 
Simplii Skandii: 
800-929-7226. 
7. Sculpted rug 
is based on 
English mazes, 
$1,750. From 
Madeleine 
Edwards: 011-44- 
1287-660-210. 
8. Tibetan 
design resembles 
damask, $6,480. 
From Odegard: 
212-545-0069. 


Form And Function For Your Kitchen. GROHE pull-out spray kitchen faucets do 
more than deliver water, they transform your kitchen sink into a functional work space. Whether 


rinsing dishes or vegetables, or filling large pots, you bring the water where you need it. 


\ Choose from three distinctive styles: EuroPlus, timelessly = 
=m Contemporary to fit any kitchen; Eurowing, sleek and modern; ¢ RO ~ S 
and the original pull-out, Ladylux. The GROHE quality difference is 


functional design and meticulous engineering backed by the highest 


manufacturing standards. Ensure your satisfaction by reaching for the best —_—_— ee 


Experience GROHE...UItimate Quality, Time ; Design 


Send $3.00 for a complete set of literature rohe Americ 241 Covington Drive ¢ Bloomingdale, IL 60108 © 708.582.7711 © Fax 708.582.7722 
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room since 1992, but besides being up a flight of stairs, the space has a grand, formal 
feeling that some customers find intimidating. Now there’s no reason to shy away: 
Aero has just added a ground-level shop filled with the kind of small, quirky objects 


partners William Sofield and Thomas O’Brien use 





Walking tours, once the hobby of a few 


TAKE AHIR 


of England, are becoming popular with many Americans, proving that 


Anglophiles who hiked the footpaths 


we expect exercise and adventure from our vacations. Tom Hale of 
Backroads, which has introduced 42 hiking trips since 1992, cites 
another reason for the proliferation of such tours: “From a car or bus, 
sights go by in a blur, but walkers see the tiny details.” Walk from cas- 
tle to castle in Wales (Wayfarers, 800-249-4620), climb to the hill 
towns of Tuscany (Backroads, 800-462-2848), trek to the Mayan ruins 
of Belize (Butterfield & Robinson, 800-678-1147). Elizabeth H. Hunter 


When Jan Griffin of the Pine Street Inn, Boston’s 
] 


largest he ymeless shelter, secured a federally subsidized 


two-family house for tenants with AIDS, she figured they’d make the 
usual run to Bradlee’s for furniture. Interior designers Nancy Stone and 
Jennifer Angell had a better idea. While architect Michael DiPasquale 
transformed the dreary shell into a cozy ten-unit lodging, Stone and 
Angell mobilized 35 designers and hundreds of suppliers to create a com- 
fortable haven. In a room by designer Freya Surabian (above), red walls 
provide a cheerful bac Melanie Marcus Greenberg 
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The New York design firm Aero has operated a retail show- 


to give texture to modern rooms. Flying out of 
the tiny store are glass chargers ($38 each) and 
wooden nesting trays (right, foreground, $350 and 
$425). Larger pieces have also made their way 
downstairs, such as the sculptural papier-maché fur- 
niture of Sam Whiteman (The Wave, left, $3,600). 
And you can still see the furniture upstairs. Aero, 
132 Spring Street; 212-966-1500. Jane Margolies 





We like the clean 
lines of John 
Hutton’s indoor- 
outdoor stacking 
chair for 
Sutherland—and so 
do a few other 
important people. 
Judges at the Chicago 
Athenaeum awarded 
the chair one of its 
Good Design awards. 
In teak, $750. Call 
214-638-4161. 


SEAT OF HONOR 
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Atlanta, January 23- 
April 14 Howard 


Finster calls himself a 


MUSEUMS 


“man of visions.” In 
his Georgia garden, 
the 79-year-old self- 
taught artist transforms found objects into 
tin angels, sidewalks embedded with mar- 
bles, and dreamlike images such as Delta 
Painting (top right). Objects from his fan- 
tastical backyard can be seen at the High 
Neen of Art. Call 404-733-HIGH. New York, 
January 18—-June 2 At the Studio Museum in 
Harlem, “Explorations in the City of Light: 
African American Artists in Paris, 1945-1965” 
features over eighty works by seven artists, includ- 
ing portraits, still lifes, and streetscapes like 
La Butte, Montmartre, Paris, France (top left) by 
Lois Mailou Jones, a textile designer turned 
painter. Eugene, Oregon, December 12—February 17 Satire and 





cynicism pervade “New Art in China, Post-1989,” a controversial 
exhibition of underground art (officially banned in China) brought to the 
University of Oregon Museum of Art. Wang Guangyi’s Pop-style painting, 
“Great Criticism: Coca-Cola” (left), juxtaposes Maoist ideology with the 
craze for Western consumer brands. Call 503-346-3027. San Francisco, 
December 16—April 16 At the Museum of Modern Art, “Wild Design” intro- 
duces exotic objects for the outdoors, including stainless-steel rock-climbing 
tools, sculptural bikes, and a taffeta tent (right) that manages to be both elegant 
and waterproof. Call 415-357-4000. . 


New York, January 26-28 Outsider Art 
ings and sculpture by self-taught artists of the 20th 





paint- 


century—has become a thriving, closely watched 
field. To keep up, visit the Outsider Art Fair. 
Henry Darger’s mixed-media work “At Wichy, 
Sansonia” (left) depicts the Vivian girls, his often- 





chronicled characters who inhabit a fantasy kingdom. Call 212-777-5218. 
Miami, January 19-21 The Machine Age is celebrated at “Miami Mod- 
ernism 1996.” Seventy dealers show furnishings made between 1900 and 
1970, including the Art Deco Speed Chair (lower left), designed by Paul 
Frankl. Call 305-372-0929. Santa Monica, January 12~14 Women are 
the theme at “Works on Paper/LA ’96.” See prints, drawings, photographs, 






and watercolors created over the last 500 years. Call 310-455-2886. 


AUCTIONS 


New York, January 20 Heralded as the most important trove of 
\mericana to come on the market in decades, the Adolph and Gin- 
* Meyer Collection will be auctioned at Sotheby’s. The kneehole 
esk made in 1770 (right) is expected to fetch $1.2 million. Call 212- 
606-7000. Beth Sherman 
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The Vatican Museums Authorize Their First-Ever 
Porcelain Nativity Creche: Exclusively from The Franklin Mint. 


Cal HE VATICAN SEER 


sag LLIN SCULPTURE COLLECTION i 





Issued 
he 
Britta 
Edition 








Cane 
Ce ee 





Custom-designed creche shown.smalle? than actual size of 
eae Or ae a “ 
cmmmmmeerse Uae Ait agate Thiet UE from 
2%" (6.35 cm) to 10%" (27.31 cm) high. 


= 
An original collection inspired by the classical THE VATICAN NATIVITY 
sculptures housed in the Vatican Museums. PORCELAIN SCULPTURE COLLECTION. 
Twelve works of art in fine bisque porcelain. Individually The first collection ever authorized 
sculptured and painted by hand in jewel-like colors. Embel- by the Vatican Museums. 
lished with accents of 24 karat gold. And each sublime detail— aie Vaca (eacuins Please mail/ by January 31, 1996: 
Each worl from Mary’s adoring gaze...to the sumptuous robes of the Magi... Clo The Franklin Mint 
bears the to the divine Christ Child—reflects the Vatican Museums’ Franklin Center, PA 19091-0001 
official seal centuries-old tradition of artistic excellence. Accordingly, each Please enter my order for The Vatican Nativity Porcelain Sculpture 
from the sculpture will bear the Collection consisting of twelve Limited Edition hand-painted porce- 
Vatican Gfiicial EdiciontNiusel a lain sculptures sent to me at the rate of one every third month. 
Museums Vaticani seal. and be jl : : I need SEND NO MONEY NOW. | will be billed for each 
" f . , sculpture in 3 equal monthly installments of $45* each, with the first 
yand-numbered in 24 karat gold. Issued 


payment due prior to shipment 
ina specially imported Limited Edition 
hat will close forever after just 45 firing : PF 
lays. Priced at $135 each, with the custom- <a ae oe SIGNATURE 


Plus my state sales tax and $3 per sc ulpture for shipping and handling 


lesigned creche Inc luded at no additional . ‘ oe, MR/MRS/MISS 
haree. , pity Bg hp Seal PLEASE PRINT CLE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED iS WS are ADDRESS 


f you wish to return any Franklin Mint Sion 
CITY/STATE 


surchase, you may do so within 30 days of | Twelve porcelain masterpieces of 


our receipt of that purchase for replace- | awe-inspiring beauty and splendor TELEPHONE 
nent, credit or refund 16443-82-001 
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The 
Frenchman 
(bottom 
right) and 
his 
furniture 
(clockwise 
from top): 
Belgian 
linen- 
slipcovered 
sofa. 
Lacquered 
wenge 
wood low 
armoire. 
Mahogany 
and 
webbing 
chaise. 
Bed in 
steel and 
maple. 
Brancusi- 
inspired 
end and 
pedestal 
tables. 
Walnut 
bench. 


IN TOR 
FORM 


Frenchman Christian 
Liaigre’s worldly 


line of furniture lands 





in America 
By CHRISTOPHER PETKANAS 


Nine years after setting up under his 
own name in Paris to broadcast a mes- 
sage of timelessness, restraint, and soft- 
spoken luxury, Christian Liaigre (see 
“Twin Bachelor Flats,” page 62) is at 
the pinnacle of the French design 
world. And with his 35-piece furniture 
collection, now available to the trade 
through Holly Hunt showrooms in this 
country, Liaigre is poised to take on 
America. “I see my furniture as being 


almost anonymous: utter simplicity 
wed to the most carefully calculated 
proportions,” says the 52-year-old for- 
mer horse-breeder. With everything a 
neo-Modernist could need to furnish 
an entire house, the collection kneels | 
respectfully at the twin altars of purity 





and function. It also expresses a certain | 
humility while revealing a disciple’s 
devotion to the muscular oeuvre of the 
great 1920s French reductionist Jean- 
Michel Frank. Brancusi, Diego Gia- 
cometti, and African vernacular fur- 
nishings play a part, too. “My things 
work well in the U.S. because Ameri- 
can interiors are so big and open—they 
don’t have all the moldings and Louis 
XVI fireplaces French ones do,” says 
Liaigre. “Some of the made-for-France 
prototypes actually had to be scaled up 
for Americans to accommodate this 
difference.” The collection’s materials 
reflect the same integrity as the design: 
natural cane, handwoven rush, slate, 
limestone, waxed steel, cast bronze, 
cotton webbing, finest Belgian linen, 
and a panoply of woods from Macassar 
ebony to white oak sandblasted to 


evoke driftwood. m= 








Fiv, , 
IN Vann « 
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Pub. Edition 
$16-00 


51 24 
Pub. Edition 
$45-95 


Pocketthe 
Savin igs 


The Lets, Guild 





$24.60 *3202 $18:95 5199 $24-60 


YES! Please enroll me in 


pier® Lite alr » /he Literary Guild according to the 

| ui d terms outlined in this ad. Send me the 

| 5 BOOKS indicated and bill me just $2, 
plus shipping and handling. | agree to buy 4 more books within 
the next 2 years. Please send me my FREE GIFT. 


Please initial here 
Choose your FREE GIFT here: 
L] FREE Tote (#9142) OR LJ FREE Book 


(write book number) 


Save More! if you wish, order your first Club selection for $3.95 
and buy only 3 more books, instead of 4, within the next 2 years. 


You'll be billed later, plus shipping and handling. Books that count as 
2 choices are not included. 
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Gardening under glass—or plastic—means 
you can collect rare species, nurture tropical 
exotics, grow masses of plants from seed 
BY CECILE SHAPIRO 


Call it passion, as many devotees do. Call it obsession or even com- 
sulsion. Whatever your label, greenhouse growers don’t know how to 
quit. When the weather says “Enough!” and other gardeners are con- 
ent to bid adieu to the pleasures and pains of the growing season, 
sreenhouse owners keep on trucking water and soil, seeds and note- 
s00ks out to their protected oases. 

These year-round growers nurture all sorts of plants that enrich 
heir outdoor gardens. For example, they can start rare primula or gen- 
‘ians almost never offered by nurseries. Or if they want to ge cagUEEE 
ill a bed with, say, two dozen drought-resistant low- Rees 
srowing bellflowers they can buy a seed packet of Cam- 
yanula Poscharskyana and grow them under optimal 
sonditions instead of paying $100 or more for year-old 
seedlings. They can—and most do—coddle tender plants 
oy bringing them indoors for the winter. Working green- 
jouses, in short, allow their owners to follow their bliss, 
sreating a haven for tropical exotics or high mountain 
ilpines or the vast midsection between. 

Whether small or grand, made by covering frames 
vith clear polyethylene or built of insulated glass with 
ill the trimmings, these greenhouses differ from conser- 
yatories because they are dedicated to the growing of 
slants. The primary raison d’étre of conservatories is to 
provide a glassed-in spot for the display of plants and the 
jleasure of people. 

Of course, ‘serious greenhouse growers also enjoy 
he warmth of winter sun beaming into a protected 
enclosure. Most trek out almost every day during the 
jleak months, mainly to plunge into the work they love, 
sut also to soak up the atmosphere. “It’s cozy out there,” 
‘emarks Penny Michels, whose 12-by-12-foot greenhouse 
yehind her house is a charmingly romantic structure built 
of ancient storm windows. “My terrier and cat follow me 
yut every day through a path in the snow. There’s always something to 


| O 





watering, propagating, pruning, keeping records. Sometimes | 
‘urn on the radio, open a book, and all three of us curl up on my old 
vicker rocker for a couple of hours.” 

But the real daily adventure for Michels, who designs borders 
and grows plants for clients living nearby in Connecticut, lies in 
liscovering at each stage what her many unusual annuals will look 
ike. (She orders seeds and plants from such well-known sources 


is Burpee and Thompson & Morgan as well as less familiar ones, 


among them J.L. Hudson and Rocky Mountain Rare Plants.) > 
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Year-round 
gardening in 
greenhouses, left 
to right, from 

top: Penny 
Michels’s cheerful 
greenhouse made 
with old wooden 
storm windows. 
Sarah Milek’s 
seedlings in 
wooden flats. 
Inside the Michels 
greenhouse. 

Peter Wooster’s 
greenhouse of 
tempered glass and 
aluminum in 
winter. A leaf from 
his Melianthus 


major. 
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“There's nothing so wonderful as working in that special light during 
a dark, gray Vermont winter,” says Sarah Milek about her greenhouse 


She keeps a notebook as a record, pasting in empty packets 
with illustrations so that she can compare her plants to those 
pictured. “Growing flowers is my delight,” she says, “and 
is becoming my career.” 

When Sarah Milek, who sells many of the full range of 
herbs she grows from seed, talks about her 27-by-32-foot 
double-walled, plastic-covered greenhouse (from Griffin Sup- 
ply in Tewksbury, Massachusetts), she says, “I don’t spend my 
days out here for business—I do it for passion.” Later she 
remarks, “There’s nothing so wonderful as working in that spe- 
cial light during a dark, gray Vermont winter.” 

You might think that only gardeners in harsh climates 
need protective structures, but many gardeners in the south 
also rely upon greenhouses. Take Evelyn and Bruce Whitte- 
more, for example, who retired from the Northeast to North 
Carolina so they could have a longer outdoor gardening sea- 
son. The Whittemores, specialists in alpine and rock garden 
plants from all over the world, have built several “hoop” 
greenhouses—semicircular wood and PVC pipe frames over 
which pliable plastic is stretched. In one of their greenhouses 
the Whittemores shelter a collection of alpines and New 
Zealand plants that they protect by keeping the temperature 
above 17 degrees. The greenhouse, however, does not have 
built-in heating. “We keep an eye on the weather reports, and 
when it looks dangerous we throw in a couple of electric 
heaters,” says Evelyn. One of their basic goals is to battle hu- 
midity, which causes most alpines to collapse into mush. 
(“Alpine” is a loosely defined term for low-growing plants, 
usually cultivated in rock gardens, adapted to a snow cover 
that lasts several months.) The Whittemores do not remove 
these alpines to the open garden; instead, they lift the sides of 
the house in summer. 

Many growers, however, do empty their greenhouses for 
the summer. Architectural designer Peter Wooster is one. His 
handsome 18-by-21-foot greenhouse is built of tempered glass 
on an aluminum frame. Although filled to the rafters in winter, 
every plant finds a home outdoors when warm weather arrives. 

Another ardent gardener who moves plants in and out 
of his greenhouse as the season progresses is Clifford Desch, a 
teacher at the Hartford campus of the University of Con- 
necticut. He grows native wildflowers, cacti, alpines, cycads, 
and rock garden plants frora South America and New 
Zealand, but specializes in rhododendrons; hundreds thrive 
inside his greenhouse and out. Desch raises tropical rhodo- 
dendrons in pots indoors in the winter, including many he 
propagates from cuttings. These are planted into the ground 
outdoors each spring. They can take this handling, Desch 
explains, because they are fibrous-rooted. His collection of 
tender conifers, on the other hand, would resent such treat- 
ment, so they remain in their pots even when set out for the 
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summer. He does not, however, shut down his freestanding ol 
wood-framed Lord & Burnham greenhouse with the comin 
of hot weather. An extensive collection of cacti remains ther¢ 
though a few could survive the vagaries of a New England sum 
mer vacation outdoors. | 

Each of these growers germinates seeds differently. Pete 
Wooster starts his under fluorescent light in the basement 
his house, carries seedlings out to the greenhouse thereafte; 
then removes them to a cold frame to harden off before trans 
planting. On the other hand, Clifford Desch starts alpin, 
seeds in pots left outdoors, germinating tender plants in hi 
greenhouse. Sarah Milek starts seed in wooden flats on | 
greenhouse bench supplied with thermostatically controlle¢ 
heat mats, then transplants seedlings to pots when they havé 
reached a suitable size. 

Varied as greenhouses are in shape, size, and buildin; 
materials, the vast majority fall into one of three categories— 
cool, intermediate, and tropical. By far the most common type 
in America is the cool greenhouse, which means that its tem) 
perature drops no lower than about 45 degrees Fahrenheit, it 
highest rises to not much more than 70. This permits healthy 
growth for most cultivated plants from temperate zone; 
throughout the world. Tropical plants, and many cacti an¢ 
succulents, as might be expected, demand a higher mini 
mum—65 to 70 degrees—and so are given warmer houses 
Intermediate greenhouses are kept to 50 to 55 degrees al 
night, the temperature to which Penny Michels heats, raising 
it to 65 to 70 during the day. Since her main interest is ir 
growing a variety of unusual annuals (she ran trials on arounc 
50 kinds this year), she finds these slightly higher tempera- 
tures more satisfying for flowering. “Annuals won't do much 
when it’s too cool, “ she explains. | 

Keeping a greenhouse sufficiently warm—or cool— 
requires forethought and ingenuity. Solutions range from old 
quilts thrown over the house on cold nights (Penny Michels’s 
labor-intensive system) to the four thermostatically con- 
trolled electric light bulbs under the twelve-foot-long south- 
facing bench in the pit greenhouse devised by Thelma Hewitt, 
a board member of the New England Wild Flower Society. 
The floor of Hewitt’s 12-by-9-foot greenhouse is about two 
feet below ground level, with a south wall of fixed, energy- 
efficient thermopane windows slanting at a 45-degree angle 
from outdoor ground level to the roof peak. The three solid ff 
walls are extremely well insulated, resulting in a narrow tem- 
perature range—a high of 80 degrees even in last summer's 
scalding heat to a low of 40 despite Vermont’s extended 
subzero periods. 

Fans are essential for ventilating most greenhouses. 
Many owners run them 365 days a year. Yet Thelma Hewitt) 
infrequently needs to turn on the tiny portable fan in her > 
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insulated pit. Penny Michels arranged 
for cross-ventilation in her greenhouse 
built of old storm windows with three 
doors on different sides. With a fan con- 
trolled by a thermostat it rarely over- 
heats, even in summer. (Deciduous trees 
contribute their shade.) By way of con- 
trast, the Whittemores’ system in North 
Carolina is more complex, with two 
vents that open at 70 degrees and close 
at 40 on the west side of their south- 
facing alpine house. An oscillating fan 
in front of each pulls in outside air, while 
two vents directly opposite on the east 
draw the air over the plant beds. An 
exhaust fan close to ceiling level auto- 
matically forces air out if the tempera- 
ture rises to 75. 

Unwelcome insects do not seem 
to be as great a threat to these careful 
growers as they are often reputed to be 
in greenhouses. Owners mention that 
because they visit their greenhouses so 
regularly they are able to check incipi- 
ent invasions before they become insur- 
mountable. Although many gardeners 
just wash outdoor garden plants with a 
spray from the hose to deflect unwel- 
come visitors, Thelma Hewitt dips all 
plants coming into her pit from outdoors 
in a weak Malathion-based solution— 
root, leaf, and branch. Evelyn Whitte- 
more uses systemics on some of her 
material, and sprays with Orthene or 
pyrethrum solutions when necessary. 
The majority of growers interviewed 
here, however, are organic gardeners 
who rely on constant vigilance supple- 
mented by Safer’s Insecticidal Soap. 

The rewards of this ceaseless lov- 
ing care? All the gardeners are vocal 
about the joy of entering their sanctuar- 
ies in winter. Their time in the green- 
house, they report, is the best part of the 
day. As Evelyn Whittemore says, “What 
else is there to do? You read, you travel— 
and then there’s gardening.” And a 
greenhouse makes it possible to indulge 
in gardening year-round. = 


Cecile Shapiro, who writes often for 
House Beautiful, reviewed Christmas 
books in the Nove 1995 issue. She 
gardens in Verm: 
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Diflucan 


(fluconazole 150-mg tablet) 


for vaginal yeast infections due to Candida 


- Summary of 
patient information about 
DIFLUCAN (Di-fla-can), 
fluconazole (fla-con-a-zol) 


PLEASE READ THIS BEFORE USING DIFLUCAN for 
the treatment of vaginal yeast infections due 
to Candida 


Pfizer wants you to know as much as possible 
about your medicines. The purpose of this 
summary is to inform you about DIFLUCAN 
and its use in the treatment of vaginal yeast 
infections. However, no summary can take the 
place of a discussion between you and your 
doctor or other healthcare professional. Your 
doctor has been provided with full prescribing 
information for DIFLUCAN, upon which this 
summary is based. You may want to read it 
and discuss any questions you may have. 


What is a vaginal yeast infection? 


In the vagina, yeast and bacteria live together ina 
balance that limits the excessive growth of either. When 
this normal balance is upset for any reason. an infection 
can occur. Changes within the vagina can be caused by 
increased moisture, as may happen during prolonged 
exposure to wet clothing or sweaty exercise outfits. 


In addition, some medical conditions and certain 
medicines can increase the chances of getting a yeast 
infection. Specifically, the chances of getting an 
infection are higher in women who are pregnant. 
diabetic, using birth control pills, or taking antibiotics. 
Vaginal infections are common, and an estimated 75% 
of all adult women have at least one vaginal yeast 
infection in their lifetimes. 


Vaginal yeast infections are uncomfortable and may 
cause itching, burning. and soreness. When infected. 
the lining of the vagina becomes inflamed (a condition 
known as vaginitis) and the vaginal area reddens. An 
increase in vaginal secretions is also common during 
yeast infections, and some women have a thick. white 
discharge. 


What is Candida? 


Most yeast infections are caused by a type of fungus 
called Candida. It is normal for the Candida yeast to live 
in the human body 


How does DIFLUCAN work against a yeast 
infection? 

DIFLUCAN is an antifungal agent that works by 
interfering with the yeast’s normal growth process. 
Because of this action. DIFLUCAN effectively cures 
most vaginal yeast infections due to Candida 


Who should NOT take DIFLUCAN? 


DIFLUCAN should not be taken by anyone known to be 
allergic to fluconazole, the active ingredient. or to any 
of the inactive ingredients listed at the end of this 
Summary. Also. you should tell your doctor or other 
healthcare professional if you are allergic to any other 
medicines 


How should | take DIFLUCAN and what should 
I expect? 

DIFLUCAN for vaginal yeast infections is a 1SO-mg 
tablet that is taken by mouth. Most patients can expect 
to see the beginning of symptom relief within 24 hours 
of taking the tablet. As DIFLUCAN works to cure the 
infection over a period of days, symptoms will gradually 
lessen and eventually disappear. 


DIFLUCAN can be taken anytime—day or night, with cr 
without meals. You should take it as soon as possible. 
by mouth. to ensure the earliest relief. If the 
symptoms have not started to go away within 3 to 5 
days. you should contact your doctor or other 
healthcare professional ; 


Possible side effects 


In US clinical studies of 448 patients taking a single 
dose of DIFLUCAN for vaginal yeast infections, the 


most common side effects reported were headache 
(13%), nausea (7%). and stomach pain (6%). Other side 
effects reported were diarrhea (3%), indigestion (1%), 
dizziness (1%), and changes in the way food tastes (1%). 
Overall, 26% of patients taking DIFLUCAN reported 
side effects. compared with 16% of 422 patients using 
vaginal products. You may want to discuss with your 
doctor or other healthcare professional whether the 
convenience of a single oral dose outweighs the 
increased risk of side effects compared with other 
treatments that are applied directly in the vagina. You 
should also tell your doctor or other healthcare 
professional about any side effects you do experience. 


Important warnings and precautions 


Follow your doctor's directions about how to take 
DIFLUCAN, and be aware of the following points: 


¢ Ifthe symptoms of your vaginal yeast infection have 
not improved within 3 to S days. contact 
your doctor or other healthcare professional. 


¢ DIFLUCAN has not been studied in pregnant 
women. If you are pregnant, your doctor should 
prescribe DIFLUCAN only if the benefit to you 
justifies the possible risk to the fetus. 


¢ Because DIFLUCAN passes into human milk. 
you should not take DIFLUCAN while nursing. 


© Be sure to tell your doctor and other healthcare 
professionals about all the medicines you are 
taking—prescription, nonprescription, and vitamins. 
They know about possible interactions between 
medicines and are best able to prevent them. 
DIFLUCAN may interact with certain birth control 
pills. cimetidine (Tagamet), hydrocholorothiazide, 
antacids, rifampin, warfarin (Coumadin), phenytoin 
(Dilantin), cyclosporine (Sandimmune), zidovudine 
(Retrovir or AZT). theophylline. terfenadine 
(Seldane). and oral antidiabetic medicines. If you 
are not sure whether you are taking any of these 
medicines, check with your doctor. pharmacist, or 
other healthcare professional. 


¢ DIFLUCAN has been connected to rare cases of 
serious liver damage. including deaths. primarily in 
patients with serious underlying medical conditions. 


Rare cases of anaphylaxis (a severe allergic reaction) 
have been reported, as well as rare cases of a severe 
skin disorder. 


Cancer and impairment of fertility 


Like most prescription drugs. DIFLUCAN was required 
to be tested on animals before it was allowed for human 
use. Often these tests are designed to achieve higher 
drug levels than humans achieve at recommended 
dosing. In these tests, benign liver tumors were 
observed in some of the male animals and a 
complicated labor/delivery was observed in some 
female animals. Your healthcare professional can tell 
you more about how drugs are tested on animals and 
what the results of these tests mean about safety for 
you. 

Pediatric use 

One-dose DIFLUCAN treatment for vaginal yeast 
infections due to Candida has not been studied in 
children. When multiple-dose DIFLUCAN was used for 
the treatment of other infections in children up to the 
age of I7 years, the most commonly reported side 
effects were vomiting (5%). stomach pain (3%), nausea 
(2%), and diarrhea (2%). 


Active ingredient: Each tablet contains ISO mg 
fluconazole. 


Inactive ingredients: Microcrystalline cellulose. 
dibasic calcium phosphate anhydrous. povidone. 
croscarmellose sodium, FD&C Red No. 40 aluminum 
lake dye, and magnesium stearate. 


Caution: Federal law prohibits dispensing without a 
prescription. You must see a doctor to receive a 
prescription. 

If you have any questions or want more 
information about DIFLUCAN for the 
treatment of vaginal yeast infections, talk to 
your doctor or other healthcare professional. 


(Pfizer) U.S. Pharmaceuticals Group 
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Introducing the only 
oral, one-dose cure for 
most vaginal yeast* 
infections — available 
by prescription from 


your doctor. 


_ You simply take 
one oral tablet 
once fora complete 


treatment. That's 





the great idea 
behind Diflucan® (fluconazole). 
And Diflucan has been shown 
to be comparable to 7 days of 
Monistat® 7, Gyne-Lotrimin"*, 

or Mycelex®-7.' In US clinical 
studies, the most common side 
effects that occurred with 
Diflucan were headache (13%), 
nausea (7%), and stomach pain 
(6%). To find out more about the 
prescription oral treatment... 
ask your doctor or healthcare 


professional about Diflucan for 


vaginal yeast infections. 
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OFF-SEASON em ae 


On Martha’s Vineyard in wintertime the pace is slow, the crowds are gone. 


Come for the solitude and the landscape’s stark beauty 


Gray seas, windy beaches as empty as 
God made them. A tang of wood smoke 
on the air at dusk. Snow whispering 
down. The scrape and click of skates on 
ice. Sleet flying. Spells of sunshine and 
cold, dry weather. 

This is winter on Martha’s Vine- 
yard. You can see the contours of the 
land beneath the bare trees and stripped 
thickets, how it shrugs, rolls, rises, 
drops. You can see a lichen-shrouded 
boulder off in the woods, a frozen pond 
in the distance. You can see the ram- 
bling stone walls. 

The towns, too, are more visible, 
stripped of summer’s crowds and traffic. 
Detail comes into focus—the pitch of a 
roof, a fanlight over an old door, scroll- 
work under a gable eave. There’s a still- 
ness that lets you concentrate, a slow- 
ness of pace that lets you linger. 

The year-round population of the 
Vineyard is 13,773. In summer it ex- 


plodes to 102 ) 


000, including thousands 
of day-trippers who pour off the ferries 
each morning. The results, on an island 
twenty miles long and rural in character, 
are predictable. Gridlocked main streets. 
Teeming sidewalks. Cluttered country 


roads. Buses groaning, radios blasting, 


people ever where. 

The crowds dwindle through the 
fall, anda -hanksgiving a quiet 
steals over the islar 1 almost-eerie 
serenity. The lightens, turns 
neighborly. T! people have 
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Top: Skaters on Chilmark Pond. Above: The Black Dog Tavern in Vineyard Haven.}. 


gone home and we feel an exhilarating 
sense of repossession. This is what it’s 
really like, we tell ourselves. This is why 
I live here. 

If you come to the Vineyard this 
time of year, don’t expect a swinging 
night life. Don’t expect to see the movie 
stars who flock here in summer. Bring 
casual clothes, and a book for long 
evenings. Bring walking shoes. 

The Vineyard is a walker’s par- 
idise. Hundreds of acres of woods, 
threaded with hiking trails, blanket the 
rural western half of the island. You can 
walk the surf-pounded south shore, 
and the more tranquil, rocky beaches to 


the north. Explore on foot the major 
towns—Vineyard Haven, Oak Bluffs, 
and Edgartown—where the streets are 
narrow and the scale small. 

A good place to start the day is 
the Black Dog Tavern at the edge of the 
harbor in Vineyard Haven; you can 
watch the sun rise over the water and 
the ferries slide in and out. Black Dog 
breakfasts—toasted home-baked breads 
and inventive omelets—are an island 
institution. Tradespeople come in be- 
fore work—scallopers, excavators, the 
Vineyard builders, famous throughout 
New England. 

After breakfast, wander the back- 





Vineyard scenes, above: the Edgartown lighthouse; in West Chop, an exterior 


stair; in Edgartown, an 1855 railing and (below) a gingerbread house. 


treets above Main Street. Vineyard 
daven, called Holmes Hole until 1892, 
vas settled in 1674. In 1883 a fire began 
rear the Beach Road, bloomed out of 
control and ran north and east, wiping 
yut downtown Vineyard Haven. But the 
lames did not climb the hill, and above 
Main the white clapboard and weath- 
sred shingle houses, built in the 18th 
ind 19th centuries by sea captains, stand 
is they always have. Find the little 
semetery tucked into the corner of 
‘ranklin and Center streets. Here, be- 
veath hunched slabs of stone and slate, 
ie the captains and their wives—Man- 
ers, Luces, Cottles, Merrys, and Nor- 
ons—whose descendants live on the is- 
and today. 

One of the best preserved Federal- 
tyle buildings on the Vineyard, the Luce 
touse on Beach Road, was built in 1804 
by Jirah Luce, a master carpenter. The 
1ouse was saved from the fire of 1883 by 
1eighbors whose own houses had been 
ost, and who tossed hatfuls of water on 
he threatening flames. Now a gallery for 
sland artists, the house is unfurnished, 
ut it’s easy to imagine drop-leaf tables, 
ockers drawn up to the shallow fire- 
slaces, braided rugs on the plank floors. 

If you want to start 
he day in Edgartown, 
rave breakfast at the Dag- 
sett House, a historic inn 
yn North Water Street. 
Morning sunlight fills the 
ow-ceilinged dining room, 
iN ancient tavern around 
tall 


rouse of weathered shin- 


which the square 
sles was built in 1750. 
Edgartown nestles at 
he eastern corner of the 
sland, about seven miles 
rom Vineyard Haven. It 


vas settled in 1642, grew 





slowly, and came alive in the late 1700s, 
nourished by Yankee whaling and the 
West Indies trade. By 1825, little Edgar- 
town was a world-famous whaling port. 
It is still one of the loveliest towns in 


New England. The commercial buildings 





bunched along Main Street—clapboard 
fronts, mullioned windows—are quaint, 
tidy, redolent of the past. At the upper 
end of Main looms the Methodist 
church, classical and gleaming, built in 
1842 with money donated by whaling 
captains. Islanders call this edifice “the 
Old Whaling Church,” and regard it 
fondly as an all-island community hall. 

The styles of the old houses in 
Edgartown vary—Colonial, Greek Re- 
vival, Gothic—but the dress code is 
black tie: black front doors and shutters 
on chalk-white clapboard. The tallest, 
most opulent look out over the harbor 
from the west side of North Water 
Street. Sea captains built these three- 
story beauties with widow’s walks on 
top, where their wives could scan the 
horizon for homecoming ships. 

Of the three harbor towns, Oak 
Bluffs undergoes the greatest personality 
change from summer to winter. Honky- 
tonk during tourist season, it becomes 
decorous and quiet in 
winter. The camp ground, 
a miniature city of ginger- 
bread cottages where 
Methodists gathered for 
revivals in the 19th cen- 
tury, is all but deserted. 
Try it in the late after- 
noon, when the slanting 
shadows fall, and the sky 
reddens behind the sharp 
little rooftops and gables 
of the dollhouse cottages. 

The first revival was 
held on August 24, 1835, 


in a clearing hacked > 














ON THE VINEYARD 
Where to Stay Vineyard Haven: Tisbury | 
Inn, Main St., PO Box 428; 508-693-2200. | 
The inn includes a health club with an 
indoor pool and exercise equipment. West 
Tisbury: Lambert’s Cove Country Inn, Lam- 
bert’s Cove Rd.; 508-693-2298. Located deep 
in the woods, this rambling old farmhouse 
always has a fire burning on the hearth of the 
common room and volumes of Dickens and 
Jules Verne on the wall. Edgartown: The| 
Charlotte Inn, S. Summer St.; 508-627- 
4751. Tucked away on a quiet backstreet, the 
inn is old, elegant, and pricey. The Harbor 
View Resort, N. Water St., 508-627-4333. 
This hotel towers palatially on the peninsula 
called Starbuck’s Neck with grand views of 
the harbor and lighthouse. The Daggett 
House, 59 N. Water St.; 508-627-4600. A 
handsome 18th-century building that sits by 
the harbor, it is said to be haunted by a 
benign ghost. For more information on 
where to stay, call Martha’s Vineyard Cham- 
ber of Commerce: 508-693-0085. 

Where to Eat Vineyard Haven: Black 
Dog Tavern, Bakery Café, General Store, 
Beach St. Extension, PO Box 2219; 508-693- 
9223. Louis’ Tisbury Café and Takeout, 
102 State Rd.; 508-693-3255. Wintertide 
Coffee House, Five Corners; 508-693-8832. 
The Dry Town, 70 Main St.; 508-693-1484. 
North Tisbury: The Red Cat, 688 State Rd.; 
508-693-9599. Edgartown: The Daggett 
House, 59 N. Water St.; 508-627-4600. The 
Beeftender, 227 Upper Main St.; 508-627- 


8344. Oak Bluffs: Ocean View Restaurant, 
Chapman Ave.; 508-693-2207. Lola’s, Beach 
Rd.; 508-693-5007. 

Sanctuaries West Tisbury: Cedar Tree 
Neck Sanctuary, Indian Hill Rd.; call the 
Sheriff’s Meadow Foundation at 508-693- 
5207. Chilmark: The Menemsha Hills 
Reservation, off North Rd.; call Chris Egan 
at 508-693-3678 for information. Edgartown: 
Felix Neck Wildlife Sanctuary/Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society, Edgartown—Vine- 
yard Haven Rd.; 508-627-4850. 

If you want to take your car, you can 
drive it aboard one of several ferries that run 
between Woods Hole and Vineyard Haven. 
(Call 508-477-8600 for ferry schedules.) 
You can also rent a car at Martha’s Vine- 
yard’s airport; there are plenty of daily flights 


from Boston. 
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Get up early and go out to meet the pink dawn. Listen. Perhaps ‘you'll 


hear a steeple bell, or the barking of a dog. Perhaps you'll hear nothing at all 


out of bramble and bayberry. Tents 
crouched in the darkness, oak trees rus- 
tled overhead. The Reverend Hebron 
Vincent mounted a platform made of 
driftwood and lifted his voice: “Surely 
the Lord is in this place!” The revival 
became an annual affair and cottages 
sprang up, hardly larger than the tents 
and so similar in shape that it was as if 
the tents had been transformed in a fairy 
tale. Tent flaps became arched double 
doors. Awnings became porch roofs. 
Railings and scrollwork were painted a 
melody of pinks, whites, blues, yellows, 
tangerines, mints, and umbers. 

For more vigorous walking, there 
are dozens of wildlife sanctuaries around 
the island. Try the Cedar Tree Neck 
Sanctuary in West Tisbury, the old farm 
town to the west of Vineyard Haven. | 
have a particular fondness for these 
wooded hills tumbling down to Vine- 
yard Sound. More than sixty acres 
belonged to my forebears. In 1965 my 
grandfather and great-uncle gave the 
land to the sanctuary to keep it forever 
wild, a story that repeats itself over and 
over on the Vineyard, where conserva- 
tion is a burning passion. 

In January or February you may have 
Cedar Tree Neck all to yourself. The 
trails wend through mossy beech groves, 
over tinkling brooks, around dark ponds. 
It’s a short stroll to the beach, which 
looks across the Sound to the low hills 
of Naushon Island. Loons huddle on off- 
shore boulders, and it is not uncommon 
in winter to spot a seal. 

Climb the steep, sinuous path up 
Prospect Hill at Menemsha Hills Reser- 
vation for a panorama of land and sea 
and scattered islands, spread like a map 
below. The Felix Neck Sanctuary off the 
Edgartown—Vineyard Haven Road has 
five miles of trails, but it is only a quarter 
of a mile from the parking lot to the 
observation building at Waterfowl Pond, 
where you can sit inside and watch 
ducks and great blue heron come down 
to feed. Stop at the visitors center and 
the Director of 


meet Gus Ben Davi 
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Felix Neck. Gus, a lifelong islander with 
an encyclopedic knowledge, will be glad 
to answer your questions. 

For a respite from walking, visit 
the Vineyard Museum in Edgartown 
with its hodgepodge of whaling artifacts, 
ship’s logs, ship models, milky old pho- 
tographs, and horse-drawn vehicles. For 
some reason, not many islanders go to 
the museum, and it’s a sleepy place in 
winter. The first time we went, my wife 
called me over to look at an odd little 
boatlike thing made of brittle old boards 
and perforated like Swiss cheese. Tow 
cAR, the card read, OWNED BY GEORGE 
A. Rocers oF West Tispury. George 
Rogers was the whaling man who built 
our house and died there in 1917. After 
his whaling days he became a fisherman; 
he would put his catch in the tow car, 
where the fish would stay alive, and pull 
it home behind his dory. We have pic- 
tures of George Rogers, tall, rawboned, 
with a dour, deep-set squint, and his 
wife, Maggie, plump with a round face 
puckered like an old apple. As far as we 
knew, the sepia snapshots and the clock 
on our mantel shelf, its varnish crum- 
bling away, were all that remained of the 
couple. The tow car in the museum gave 
them a niche in history after all. 

Many Vineyard restaurants close 
in the fall but most of the ones that stay 
open are small, homey, and moderately 
priced. Wear jeans and a sweater. Louis’ 
Tisbury Cafe on State Road in Vineyard 
Haven is a bright, busy little room with 
excellent Italian food. Pricier, but worth 
the money, is the Red Cat, an unpreten- 
tious shingled building on the State 
Road in North Tisbury. Inside, it’s as 
cozy as a country kitchen, but the menu 
is sophisticated, the food superb. Vine- 
yard Haven and North Tisbury are dry 
towns, so bring your own wine or liquor. 
A local hangout, the Ocean View, on 
Chapman Avenue in Oak Bluffs, is 
dimly lit and convivial. Brighter and 
roomier, Lola’s, outside Oak Bluffs on 
Beach Road specializes in seafood, 
“southern style with a New Orleans 


twist.” Jazz pulses softly in the back- 
ground. Go to the Beeftender on Upper 
Main Street in Edgartown for a gener- 
ous hunk of swordfish at a good price. 

And after dinner? The Wintertide 
Coffee House on Harness Shop Square 
in Vineyard Haven is open every night. 
On Friday and Saturday, accomplished 
folk and blues singers from off-island per- 
form. Weeknights are a potpourri of folk 
music, jazz, standup comedy, and poetry, 
readings by islanders of varying abilities. 

Or treat yourself to a movie at the 
Capawock Theater in Vineyard Haven, 
the only theater that stays open in win- 
ter. The Capawock hasn’t changed since 
silent films flickered on its screen, which 
is set in gold-leaf molding. There are 
two shows every night, and if a storm 
knocks the power out, the management 
will refund your money. 

There isn’t a lot to do on a winter 
night on the Vineyard, but that’s the 
whole point. Go back to your inn and 
read a good book, then get up early and 
go out to meet the pink dawn. Stop. Lis- 
ten. Perhaps you'll here a steeple bell, or 
the distant barking of a dog. Perhaps 
you'll hear nothing at all. 

For the purest silence, drive out to 
the western promontory of Gay Head, 
where the brick lighthouse keeps watch 
above the famous cliffs. Climb the 
promenade to the overlook, past the 
boarded-up fast-food shacks and sou- 
venir shops. Here, you can almost touch 
the sky. The cliffs, below to the east, are 
milky-gray, ochre, charcoal, and brick- 
red. There’s no sound but the shudder of 
the wind and the waves rushing up the 
beach far below, not even the cry of a 
eull.-The horizon encircles you. Cliffs, 
sea, sky. On this winter day, at this 
moment, they belong to you. = 


John Hough, Jr., is working on his 
fourth novel. His third, The Conduct 
of the Game, was published in 1986 

by Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. He wrote 
“Mary Small’s House,” our Thoughts 

of Home column of May 1995. 
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Architecture Award | 


In celebration of its 100th anniversary in 1996, House Beautiful 
magazine announces a Centennial Award to recognize outstanding 
residential architecture in the United States. The winning entry will | 
be selected by a jury on the basis of design excellence, creativity, 
appropriateness, and quality. The winning design will be featured 
in the centennial issue of House Beautiful. An award of $20,000 
will be presented to the architect of the project. 

















JUDGING the jury will meet in May 1996 and a formal public announcement of the winner will be made prior to the pub- 


lication of the award-winning project in House Beautiful. The cash award will be part of a presentation ceremony in the fall of 1996. 


JURY Walter Chatham President of the Architectural League, Principal, Walter Chatham & Associates Deborah Dietsch Editor 
in Chief, Architecture magazine Frances Halsband Partner, R.M. Kliment & Frances Halsband Architects Donlyn Lyndon Archi- 
tect, Writer, and Lecturer, University of California, Berkeley Terence Riley Chief Curator, Arcnitecture and Design, Museum of Mod- 
ern Art Louis Oliver Gropp Editor-in-Chief, House Beautiful 


DEADLINE AND RULES: aties must be postmarked by April 30, 1996. If delivered, entries must arrive at 
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House Beautiful at the street address below no later than 5 p.m. that day. Address entries to: Centennial Award, House Beautiful, | 
1700 Broadway, 29th floor, New York, N.Y. 10019. House Beautiful is not responsible for late, lost, or misdirected mail. Entry 

fee is subject to state regulations and prohibitions. All taxes related to cash awards are the responsibility of the winner. 
ELIGIBILITY REQUIREM ENTS ¢ Unpublished residential projects completed in the United States dur- 

ing the two years prior to the entry deadline are eligible. Projects may include renovations, reused spaces, apartments and 

houses, as long as major living spaces are involved. ¢ All work must be completed and occupied by the residents by the date of 
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submission. ®The designer’s and the client’s written approval and permission to photograph the residence must accompany 





each submission. The designer and the client may be the same person. ®The design work must have been performed by pro- 
fessionals with active practices, The practices need not be located in the United States. *Any entrant who has a current pro- 
fessional connection to one of the jurors is ineligible. ¢The jury’s decision is contingent upon eligibility being established. 
House Beautiful reserves the sole right to determine a project's eligibility. 


SUBMISSION REQUIREMENTS eEach entry must be firmly bound in a 9”x 11” folder. All graphic 


material must have descriptive labels in English. *Complete anonymity is required on the presentation material for the jury. No 


names of entrants, clients, or consultants may appear on any graphic or written material that is part of the presentation. ¢Each 
submission must include a description in English on one typewritten sheet of paper placed on the first page inside the binder, giv- 
ing the type of project, location, and a brief summary of principal features worthy of recognition. ¢Each submission must be ac- 
companied by a signed entry form (reproductions of the form are acceptable). All five sections of the form must be completely 
filled out and inserted into an unsealed envelope attached to the inside back cover of the presentation folder. *An entry fee of 
$50 must accompany each submission, inserted into the envelope with the entry form. Make the check or money order (no cash, 
please) payable to House Beautiful. ¢Entrants must retain copies of all material submitted to House Beautiful. House Beautiful 


will return all entries but assumes no liability for loss or damage. 


ENTRIES MUST INCLUDE 1. Floor plans and sections, with a graphic scale, maximum size 842"x 11” each. 
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Elevations are optional. 2. Two 35mm color slides, descriptively labeled in English and placed in 8%”x 11” clear plastic sleeve. 
Thickness of the slide mount cannot exceed %4". Glass mounts are not acceptable. 3. Not more than twelve 4”x 5” color trans- 
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parencies; descriptively labeled and placed in 82”x 11” clear plastic sleeves, or not more than twelve 8’x 10" color and/or black 
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and white photographs descriptively labeled and placed in 8%”x 11” clear plastic sleeves. 4. Either transparencies or prints 
should show all exposed sides of the exterior of the building in which architectural work has been involved, as well as complete 
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interior views. No other form of graphic material (models, films, videotapes) will be accepted. Renderings and original drawings HHI | 





are not required. House Beautiful cannot accept responsibility or liability for original work. 


PUBLICATION OF WINNING ENTRY ) Once the winner has been notified, he or she may not enter 


into an agreement to publish the award-winning project with another publication until at least three months after House Beau- |||) 





tiful has published it. The winner is responsible for providing release for copyright and privacy purposes. The client must make 
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Please fill out all parts and submit with each entry according to instructions. Copies of this form may be used. 
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Award Editor/House Beautiful 

1700 Broadway, 29th floor, New York, NY 10019 
Entrant: ; 
Address: _ a 


Phone number: 
Project: 


Location: 





Client: 
Client phone number: 


Award Editor/House Beautiful 
1700 Broadway, 29th floor, New York, NY 10019 


Eb 


Entrant: 





Address: 


Project: 


1 certify that the Pirated work was 0 1 
credited and meets all the Eligibility R equi 

parties responsible for the work submitted and the client are 
familiar with and accept the terms of the section of the rules 
entitled “Publication of Winning Entries.” | understand that 
any entry failing to meet the Submission Requirements may 
be disqualified. | grant permission to House Beautiful 

to photograph and publish and will provide any necessary 
releases therefor. Signer represents that he is authorized to 
make the submission. 


Signature: 


Name: (typed or printed) _ 





Firm name, if any: 


_ 1700 Broadway, 29 * 
: Your submission has been received and assigned number: 





; 1700 Broadway, 29th floor, Nev , 


"1700" Broadway 29th Sess New York; NY 10019 
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Award Editot/House Beautiful 


Entrant: 
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I certify that I am the client for the submitted work, and 

the entrant has my approval to submit it to the House 
Beautiful Centennial Award program. Should the project win 
an award, I shall make the residence available for additional 
photography and I give my permission for publication of 
photographs of the residence in the magazine and for publicity 
purposes. I agree that no photographs of the residence will be 
submitted elsewhere for publication until at least three 
months after House Beautiful’s publication of the project. 





Signature: 





Name: (typed or printed) 
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1/2 Off Down Comforter Sale 


Buy our $99.99 white goose-down comforter and get a second for $49.99 


Our luxurious down comforter is one of the many incredible values you'll find in every 


issue of AAwmestications® , America’s Source for the Best Values in Home Decorating. 
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We all dream of stumbling on rare treasures. 


For dealers at New York’s Winter Antiques Show, it really happens 


By CARA 


Che Chippendale chairs discovered in a chicken coop; the 
folk art portrait picked up at a church sale; the piece of 
Lalique glass pulled from a heap of rubbish at the Paris flea 
market—it’s the proverbial gem in the junk pile that antiques- 
business legends are made of. Does that sort of thing really 
happen any more? 

“Of course it happens,” says Peter Schaffer of A La 
Vieille Russie, a New York antiques shop, who several years 
ago bought a gold-and-enamel Fabergé wine taster at a Cali- 


fornia swap meet for $10, a few zeros short of market value. 





Paying a pittance fora masterpiece or rediscovering a 
great work of art doesn’t happen on a daily basis. In the work- 
aday world, the norm is dealers buying from other dealers, 
adding a modest markup each time an object changes hands. 
But the ever-present possibility of the great find exerts a com- 
pelling lure. “The thrill of the hunt keeps you going, keeps 
you vital,” says Barbara Pollack, an Illinois dealer of 18th- and 
19th-century American furniture and paintings. 

We asked dealers on the roster of this month’s Winter 
Antiques Show, one of the country’s foremost venues of arts 
and antiques (January 19 to 28, Seventh Regiment Armory at 
Park Avenue, New York; 718-292-7392), to share their “great 
find” stories—times they stumbled unexpectedly upon some- 
thing that got their hearts racing. 


It was Leigh Keno, a dealer in American antique furni- 


ture, rescued a pair of “incredibly important” American 
Chippe side chairs, made around 1780 by master furni- 
ture m Goddard of Newport, Rhode Island, from 


obscurity Jersey chicken coop. About ten years ago, 
says Ken: business still consisted of “a telephone, 
Rolodex, a s vet-from-the-printer business cards,” 
he got a tel t from an antiques “picker” (pickers 
are scouts wl backroads and sell their finds whole- 
sale). “Two h s | 


9 ushered into a dimly lit 
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room,” recalls Keno. “When my eyes adjusted to the light, 
found myself standing before a pair of partly assembled chair 
of dense Honduran mahogany, with shell-carved crest rail 
and ball-and-claw feet, clearly the work of John Goddard.’ 
As Keno examined them, he noticed pieces of hay scat 
tered about. The seller explained that he’d discovered the chair; 
in a farmer's old chicken coop. He had found parts of the chair: 
in distant corners of the coop under bits of hay and chicker 
feathers, and that’s how Keno first saw them—in pieces. “We 
rubber-banded them together to see if they were all there. It was 


Prizes and winners, 
from left: Dealer Leigh Keno and 
a Chippendale chair found in 


a New Jersey chicken coop. Robert 




























like a jigsaw puzzle.’ 
Keno bought the 


chairs for a sum in the 


Israel and Fred Imberman of 

New York’s Kentshire Galleries; 
the Adam mirror they discovered at 
auction. Dealer Peter Pap; low five figures and 
sold them to a well- 


known collector, Eddy 


a Caucasian rug he treasures. 


Nicholson. Last January, when Nicholson put them up fot 
auction at Christie’s, Keno bought them back for $85,000, plus 
buyer’s premium—and has since resold them. 

In the upper echelons of the antiques trade, the great 
find is not necessarily a bargain. Robert Israel and his partner, 
Fred Imberman, of New York’s Kentshire Galleries, paid eight 
times the estimate plus a buyer’s premium for a large carved 
giltwood mirror they spotted in a packing crate at a New York 
auction preview—without having had time to do any 
research. “It was instinct; we just fell in love with it,” says 
Israel. The oval mirror, in neoclassical style, was flanked by 
two female figures and suspended from a carved rope-twist 
bow. “The quality and intricacy of the carving clearly indi- 
cated the hand of a master,” says Israel. 

They just weren’t sure which one. “We decided to buy 
it anyway,” Israel recalls. “It had an estimate of $25,000; 
everybody figured it would go for $50,000 or $75,000. By the 


time we reached $80,000, we were in a transatlantic bidding 


luel with an English dealer.” Israel and Imberman prevailed. 

Only later, while the mirror was being restored in Eng- 
and, did they discover it had been designed by Robert Adam, 
sngland’s most famous 18th-century architect, for Coventry 
touse, Piccadilly, an earl’s residence, and that the original 
lrawings for that very mirror were in the archives of London’s 
ir John Soane Museum. “There are things you buy as a dealer 
ecause they're salable, and things that you buy because you 
re smitten,” Israel says. The mirror, clearly in that latter cat- 
gory, is today part of the Victoria & Albert Museum’s per- 
avanent collection. 

Often the discovery of old objects involves uncannily 
ood timing. Barbara Macklowe of New York’s Macklowe Gal- 
eries, which specializes in Art Nouveau and Art Deco, tells of 

rare cast-glass chandelier by French maker René Lalique, 
vith spokelike arms “like a starburst” that she bought in Paris 
nd had shipped back to her Madison Avenue shop. “The 
handelier was being unloaded from the back of the truck and 
rought into the store,” she recalls. “I was watching as one 





sction came unhinged and smashed on the sidewalk.” The 
xture, which had been worth about $30,000 moments before, 
ras “gone, valueless.” Into storage it went. “It broke my 
eart,” says Macklowe. “I knew I’d never find another one.” 

Less than a year later, Macklowe and her husband and 
artner, Lloyd Macklowe, were walking through Paris’s 
Aarché aux Puces. “There was a junk dealer at the beginning 
f the market, and I saw a bit of Lalique glass sticking out from 
nder a pile of unbelievable rubbish—it was a match to the 
lissing section!” Not even sure if it was the right length, the 
Aacklowes bought it for about $200, and had it shipped back 
» New York. “It was perfect,” says Macklowe. 

The Maltese Falcon award for discovery of concealed 
‘easure must go to Michael Dunn of Claverack, New York, 
ho, visiting a warehouse in the south of Holland, felt driven 
) buy a slant-lid desk made in China around 1730 for export 
» the West. “It looked absolutely English, except the wood 
vas Chinese hardwood and the hardware made of paktong, a 
etal that looks like silver.” Dunn bought it and had it 
ripped home. “It arrived here Christmas Eve. When | opened 
re desk, I noticed that a section of the interior had shifted, 
nd there were some secret compartments inside.” They were 
mpty, but Dunn looked for others. He put his thumbnail into 
narrow crack in the desk’s front and pried. A long, thin 





drawer that had not been evident came out. The narrow 
drawer was packed with Dutch silver coins that had been hid- 
den from the Germans during World War II, all wrapped in 
paper so they wouldn’t rattle. “I was so excited | didn’t sleep 
for a couple days,” says Dunn. “It’s the kind of thing old-timers 
used to talk about, but seldom happens to my generation.” 

Peter Pap, a dealer in antique Oriental rugs with gal- 
leries in San Francisco and Dublin, New Hampshire, remem- 
bers his first big score as a lesson in not taking no for an 
answer. “I was called into an estate in the Boston area that 
had been furnished in the 1930s,” he recalls. All of the rugs 
had been purchased from Mustafa Avigdor, who helped asserm- 
ble several major rug collections during that time. “When I 
turned over the first few rugs and saw the Avigdor label, | 
knew I was in for a treat,” says Pap. The rugs purchased for 
the downstairs rooms were fine, formal Persian carpets popular 
in that era—Sarouks, Kashans, Kirmans. “After I finished 
downstairs, I asked to look upstairs. The executor discouraged 
me, saying there wasn’t anything very interesting up there.” 


Two dealers bought 

a giltwood mirror at an 
auction with no time 

to research it. Only later 


did they learn that it was 
designed by Robert Adam 


But Pap insisted, went into a guest bedroom and saw three of 
the best 19th-century Caucasian rugs he has ever seen, even to 
this day—trare examples of small pile rugs woven with beauti- 
ful natural dye yarns, in a perfect state of preservation. “I was 
much more excited about those than about the ones down- 
stairs,” says Pap. “Even though the downstairs rugs represented 
more money, they were decorative carpets woven en masse for 
the western market, whereas my love is for village and tribal 
rugs—much more interesting from a historical standpoint.” 
Though this incident took place in the mid-1970s, something 
like it could still happen today, Pap says, “because homes dec- 
orated in the 19th and early 20th centuries that have passed 
down through generations relatively undisturbed” are still 
coming onto the market. 

Whether the find in question is a 2nd-century Roman 
sarcophagus or a 1930s diamond-and-ruby Art Deco brooch 
(the Winter Antiques Show will include both), an antiques 
dealer’s role is like that of a shepherd who guides historic 
objects along a path of appreciation from one generation to 
another. Parting with the items, most say, is more sweetness 
than sorrow. 

“T enjoy putting my thumbprint on things as they pass 
through our fingers,” Israel says. “There’s great excitement in 


owning a work of art, even briefly.” a 


House Beautiful January 1996 
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In eclectic, seventy-ptece collection that includes reproductions and tnsptrations of 


Sth and 19th century designs. Avatlable at trade ano select retail showrooms. 


HICKORY $ WHITE 


P.O. Box 1600 e High Point, NC ¢ 27261 ¢ (910) 885-1200 


Bedding furnished by Thief River Linen. 





NOUS De 


Pe RE CONGO 
ieee EA BIG BIRTHDAY 


he beginning of a new year is always exciting, but this one 

special: In 1996 we will be celebrating House Beautiful’s 
)Oth birthday. | didn’t start reading House Beautiful until it 
as more than fifty years old, when I was a journalism student 
ith a growing interest in architecture and design. Back then, 
lizabeth Gordon was the editor and she was introducing us 
| to the revolutionary ideas of design geniuses like Frank 
loyd Wright and T.H. Robsjohn-Gibbings (Goodbye Mr. 
hippendale). House Beautiful had moved from its early begin- 
ings as a black-and-white journal with a somewhat pompous 
The” in front of its title, and from its founding editor’s decid- 
lly preachy tone. “So weary are we of the misuse of the word 
tistic that a strictly moral view has purposely been taken of 
1e beautiful,” he editorialized in December of 1896. 

What has never changed, however, is the magazine’s abid- 
1g interest in architecture, as evidenced in the 1980s by my 
redecessor, editor JoAnn Barwick, and her “Best Small 
louse” series. It should not be surprising then that we have 
cided to celebrate the magazine’s 100th birthday with a 
entennial Award for Architecture. A distinguished jury will 
idge the competition: architect Walter Chatham, president 


of the Architectural League; Deborah Dietsch, editor in chief 


of Architecture magazine; architect Frances Halsband; archi- 
tect and University of California at Berkeley professor Don- 
lyn Lyndon (one of the coauthors with Charles Moore of The 
Place of Houses); and Terence Riley, the Museum of Modern 
Art’s chief curator of architecture and design. The winning 
design will be published in our November centennial issue, 
and the winning architect will receive a $20,000 award (see 
page 41 for the entry rules and forms). 

But that will only be part of our celebration. We have been 
reviewing LOO years of our back issues so we can republish 
some of the outstanding pieces contributed by such writers 
as M.EK. Fisher and Truman Capote. Art Director Andrzej 
Janerka has been refining the design of our magazine to get 
us ready for the next century. And all of our editors and 
photographers have been busier than ever—as The House 
Beautiful would have said in 1896 prose, in their “labors after 
beautiful homes.” 

Forgive the pride we so obviously take in keeping this 
grande dame of shelter magazines alive and vital. After all, 
you only turn 100 once. 
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It took more than a magic 





wand to rescue this crumbling 


Cinderella house and give it 





such ethereal grace 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


BY WILLIAM WALDRON 
PRODI CED BAY CARO LYN, SSO T'S 
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The living room’s twelve-foot windows are 
as grandly dressed as a procession of 
debutantes. A gilded George III mirror (left) 
faces a Richard Diebenkorn print (above). 
Curtains are Scalamandré’s silk taffeta; 





chaise fabric from Cowtan & Tout. 
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To make the black metal 1920s 
chandelier in the dining room (right) less 
effusive, MaryAnne McGowan painted 





it silver and removed some teardrops. Heart- 
| backed Hepplewhites mix with slipcovered 
oval ones. Osborne & Little Coronata 
wallpaper; Frette tablecloth. Above: The 
living room sparkles with gold—the mantel’s 
acanthus-leaf frieze, star-shaped table base by 


Niedermeier. Below: A 19th-century sofa. 
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Inside her splendid 145-year-old house, MaryAnne 
McGowan’s living room appears to have materialized from a 
dream. Its walls are an atmospheric blue. Its curtains, though 
heavy taffeta, are a chaste white lined with lilac. The uphol- 
stery seems to have taken its fragile hue from the evening air 
rather than from actual Scalamandré dye lots. “I wanted the 
living room to feel like sea and sky,” says MaryAnne, who 
lives here with her husband, John, and their four young chil- 
dren. “At night it looks like it might evaporate.” 

In truth, when they bought it, the Greek Revival house 
was more inclined to crumble than to evanesce, but its flaws 
were well hidden by wallpaper and paint. MaryAnne, for- 
merly a newsletter writer for New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art, and John, president of an options trading firm, had 
admired its twenty-foot porch columns every weekend as they 
drove from Manhattan to a previous country home. “We 
always thought this was the kind of house no one would sell,” 
says MaryAnne. “We didn’t know that the columns were 
decaying. We didn’t know it had had at least four owners in 
the past ten years, probably because no one wanted to do the 
necessary work. But we also knew it had floor-to-ceiling win- 
dows, and symmetry, and really good bones.” 

Although untrained as a decorator, MaryAnne plunged 
in. At first she chipped away at the old decor but when two 
ceilings caved in, her work as project manager began in 


earnest. “I could respond to the proportions and the light in 


The entry hall (both views, opposite top) is striped in lemon. The strongest hue in the house, it works like a 
palate-cleansing course between delicately colored rooms. Chair at foot of stairs in Clarence House leopard fabric. A demilune 
hall table is skirted like the zigcag living-room valances, down to the gilded wooden balls. Below left: MaryAnne and John 
hn, 3%, Audrey, 6, and Meighan, 8. Below right: Henry at the baby grand. 


on the porch with Henry, i} months, 


the house,” says MaryAnne. “It reminded me of the light i 
San Francisco, where | grew up. And | wanted the house t 
be contemplative, peaceful.” 

She pe buying odd chaises and threadbare 


ottomans, often 1920s copies of 19th-century antiques, for 


their tufts and curves; her husband called them her stray cats} 


and dogs. For a while, these pieces traveled from room ta 
room, while MaryAnne pondered their placement and com- 
posed the house around them. She covered some walls with 
paper in cream or blush pink; she added the gentle definition 
of crown and baseboard moldings. She studied historical 
drawings for clues to the ballgown draperies that were takin 


shape in her mind. “I wanted them romantic and unex- 





pected,” she says. “I wanted them to feel floaty and I knew 
wanted pale, pale tones.” 

As for the cats and dogs, MaryAnne refurbished them 
last, painting their legs white and recovering their cushiolll 
in blue and lavender silk. They are domesticated now, dowr 
to the occasional smudges that come with a brood of four an¢ 


parents who believe that a house is for living in. Indeed 


| 
three-year-old John recently entertained a visitor by jumping 





on the living-room chaise; he had to work hard, for his socks 


slipped on the silk, and the down cushion exhaled with every 
















—— 


bounce. Eventually, cushion and child slithered to the floor} 


boards. MaryAnne let it pass. “If you look closely,” she con: 


fided, “there’s chocolate on everything.” 
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In the girls’ bedroom (right), 
MaryAnne repeated patterns: pink-star 
Porthault fabric and blue-star Porthault trim. 
Above: In a guest room, MaryAnne snipped 
away a wallpaper border’s white space to 
highlight the handkerchief-point design. 
Below: The master bedroom’s settee gains 
stature from a broadly striped silk. 


FOR MORE DETAILS, SEE READER INFORMATION 
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“My home is not my 
portfolio,” declares 
decorative painter Chuck 
Fischer. Still, he couldn’t 
resist such faux touches as 
zigzag floor inlay, a 


Carpenter Gothic frieze 


BY JUNE Kur] 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY 
ALEX McCLEAN 
PRODUCED BY 


CAROLYN ENGYEFLEL D 


In his New York studio (above), 


Fischer creates preliminary watercolor 


renderings for homes “far more elegant 
than mine.” Right: These renderings 
make the living room a lively gallery. 
Fischer’s starbi the colors of his 
Chinese-sty 1 TV chest. 
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When clients of Parish-Hadley, or Bunny 
Williams, or David Easton want grisaille 
dining-room panels or a mural evoking 
[8th-century chinoiserie, their decorators 
are likely to call in Chuck Fischer, from 
whose fingertips the touch of art history 
flows. Such commissions leave precious lit- 
tle time, however, for carrying out any 
grand painterly schemes in his own New 
York apartment. “Still, this is the one 
place I get to play decorator,” he says. 
Though he managed to control his 
passion for Chinese red in the gentlemanly 
living room (previous page), Fischer pulled 
out the stops in his bedroom, enveloping 
the space with that color. “It’s warm and 
intense and amazingly comfortable to live 
with,” he says, “and it all started with the 
Amish quilt.” Standing in for curtains, a 
highly theatrical wooden valance that Fis- 
cher painted with obvious, false-looking 
swags “was an attempt to get green in 


here,” he admits. It’s hardly as refined as 


his usual, more courtly painting style, but 
that for him is “the fun of it.” And should 


he ever want a different valance, all it 


takes is the wave of a brush. 


Evenings, Fischer sketches in the 
studio corner carved from his kitchen 
(above). Inspiration for the amusing 
painted valance (ri came from an 
Early American naive painting. 
For a bedroom clotheshorse he copied 
a narrow English hall chair. 
Striped wallpape: rn Hinson 
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“We handled the space as if it were a boat—every c 
had to count,” says Marc Blondeau of the Paris cowl 0 


By CHRISTOPHER PETKANAS 






ve years ago, aseismic change in Marc Blondeau’s 
“vie sentimentale” (French for private life) found 


the top-of-the-heap Paris art consultant living 


duplex on the uppermost floors of an extremely 
desirable 1793 building snuggled between the 
Elysée Palace and the high-fashion boutiques of the 
faubourg St.-Honoré. 

“To rp my head of the past,” as Blondeau 
says, he Hired designer Christian Liaigre with cre- 
ating rooms that would be as remarkable for what 
was left out as for what was put in. Pure, denuded, 
monklike: These were the watchwords. Color was 
welcome as long as it was beige, off-white, or beige. 
Any material was invited in as long as it had a link 
to nature: linen, iron, blonde oak, sea grass. 

Burdened with innumerable poky, unusable 
spaces, the duplex was reduced—blasted—by Liai- 
gre to a virtual shell. When the dust settled, there 
were twin His and His apartments, stylistically 


interchangeable a: fectly independent except 


closely, with his son. Designer Christian Liaigre m 
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Es DIRAND 
for a made-to-measur 
which father and son happily scrar 
meals. Each flat is on its own floor an 
entrance so that one bachelor does not intrude onl 
= 
the privacy of the other. Joining the spaces is a seri- 
ously sinuous wrought-iron Porkscretiletrcase with 


a rusted patina. Deliberate, of course. A wink at fac! 





tory fire escapes, it was designed by Eric Schmitt 
the artist with whom Liaigre changed the face d 
the Paris hotel scene forever, back in the 1980s. 
Even though the duplex is a rental, econ 
omizing was not an issue; that’s how Popol 
starting over was to Blondeau. Andrée Putmar 
mirror-finish nickel washbasins with sexy goose} 
neck taps? Go for it. A custom-built Ming-flavorecf 
armoire-secrétaire, especially shallow so as not té 
swallow up a rather tight office area? Done. Ar 
utterly false wall that falls about a half-foot shor 
of the perpendicular walls it is supposed to meet 
whipping up the tasty illusion of more spacé 


beyond? 


Liaigre didn’t even have to ask. 
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known for his plain linen upholstery. Pair of 


meee Will 
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ristian Liaigre’s famous floating 


Ch 
oak doors were original to flat; Blondeau likes their country quality in the city. Coffee table by Eric Schmitt. 
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The base of Liaigre’s custom-designed dining table is meant to suggest a wine keg. Its top is stone. Chairs are 


also by the decorator. Wall art includes four portraits of well-born Italians by French photographer Patrick Faigenbaum. 
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Trapezoidal bedside tables are a Liaigre trademark. Above the bed, work of art by Buren is placed at the angle 


the artist prescribed. Bronze bust on mantel is a model for Francois Rude’s La Marseillaise on the Arc de Triomphe. 


On another Liaigre 'amps (left). Right: The decorator’s bench and end table are blondest oak. 
Lamp is by Alberto G )pposite: - all-important family link is Eric Schmitt’s corkscrew staircase between flats. 
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BY CAROL PRISANT 


Ren AS Y 
ROOMS 


Granted, decorator 
showhouse rooms are 
always fantasies—never 
meant to be lived in 

and gone in a matter of 
weeks. But these examples 
are doubly fanciful, 
displaying a wit, whimsy, 
and visual double entendre 
we are seeing more and 
more of these days, 

in real rooms as well 


as showhouses 


Tickling a riot of pinks and reds 

with blithe yellow curtains and blue 
bibelots, Thomas Britt’s Kips Bay Boys 
and Girls Club Showhouse living room 
is an urbane eye-opener. Exuberant 
rococo mirrors, geranium leather on 
Louis XVI chairs, deep red taffeta love 
seats, and a bold faux-marquety floor 
are all topped off with a frivolous 


multihued Venetian chandelier. 
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Artist Chuck Fischer spangled his hand-painted scenic paper with sparkly gold in this boudoir at Kips Bay and laid 
gold leaf around a plain round mirror frame. The “zebra rug” is painted on woven carpet-backing, and a wooden “curtain,” 
leading to a make-believe terrace, is festooned with a droll plaster ball fringe. Garlands enlivening a dull cornice are 

g g J g 


plaster chain. The plant pedestal is grained and gilded, yet the flowers on the blue chair, which look like paint, are woven. 





“mT Sere SS: Ae a ‘ . aC oan MC , ° i : ‘ “6 . . . ° 
At “The Castle” Am rican Cancer Society Show House in Los Altos, California, decorator Samantha Cole is up to trompe 
Voeil monkeyshines in this circular breakfast room. Painted vines twining up the walls seem to grow from the real ivy in stone 
urns. The capering painted monkey is a faux escapee from the table’s Meissen Monkey Band figurines. Is that real fringe on 


the umbrella-painted ceiling and disguising the baseboard? Absolutely. Small awnings mimic outdoor windows—indoors. 
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Like some freshly iced Moroccan 

cake, the sunporch at the Rogers 
Memorial Library Showhouse in 
Southampton, New York, has a cool, 
sweet, altogether exotic flavor with 

its crisp pierced grillework, fringy 
gilt-iron stools, and rattan armchairs. 
In this scheme by De Bere Saunders 
and Ronald Mayne of Stingray Hornsby, 
the curtained doorway, spiraled silk 
lantern, camel side tables—even 

the tropical their huge footed 
Victorian tan bine with white 
walls, sisal, a 


inlaid bench to 


hideaway in a ti 


ther-of-pearl- 


1 flash-frozen 
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Manhattan apartment to embrace 
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The 1940s vinyl chairs 

gathered around the dining table 
were Hagan’s first official 
purchase, bought by the side of 
the road when she was just’ 
sixteen. She relied on favorites from 
her professional repertory when 
she chose a few new things such as 
‘the Niermann Weeks painted 

table and chandelier. Chartreuse 
beaded shades were made by . 
decorative painter Marla Weinhoff. 
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BY CHRIS TINE here 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY WILLIAM WALDRON 


PRODUCED BY SARAH KALTMAN 

If Victoria Hagan and Michael Berman look as if they’re 
walking on air, it could be because they’ve had a whirl- 
wind year. They were married overlooking a lake in Cen- 
tral Park with the sun setting behind them and the lights 
of Manhattan’s skyline twinkling like a tiara; the pre- 
miere issue of George, the political magazine Berman pub- 
lishes with his partner, John FE Kennedy, Jr., hit the 
newsstands and sold out in four days; and they moved 
into a new apartment. Hagan has arranged it in the spare, 
sensuous, evocative style that has made her one of deco- 
rating’s young stars. 

Merging their possessions was not the minefield it can 
be for some couples. Hagan had known Berman for ages 
and advised him on decorating his apartment way before 
they began dating. “Michael and I both like to collect, 
and we started buying things together even before we 
were engaged,” says Hagan. The wing chair they acquired 
at auction is now pulled up to the fireplace, dressed in an 
Italian printed cotton slipcover that wittily ties in back 
like a pinafore. 

Hagan regards furniture almost as sculpture, and will 
juxtapose the flirtatious curve of a carved wooden leg 
against a straightforward iron table. “I think you could 

she says, glancing 
around at the 1950s cracked leather butterfly stool, the 


find every period in this apartment,” 


Mies van der Rohe glass table, a Knole sofa, and two 
Spanish iron chairs. She can pull them in and out of the 
loose conversational groupings; nothing is frozen in place. 

All the walls are painted varying shades of white. 
Upholstery is cream, taupe, or an aqueous gray-green that suits the at velvets, 
natural cottons and linens, and vintage Fortuny fabrics Hagan loves. Then, like 


a painter facing a not-quite-finished canvas, she flings in an unexpected shot of 


chartreuse with the glass-beaded shades on the dining room chandelier. 

Hagan threw a drop cloth over the side table because she couldn’t decide 
what to do with it. Berman was pushing her to finish, so she had a white linen 
tablecloth made with deep pleats in the corners. He came home and didn’t 
even notice, since it looked like the drop cloth, but that was the point. This is 
the relaxed, casual elegance she is after. 

A wire basket on the foyer table holds a sheaf of sepia-tinged handwritten 
missives dating from 1865. “I thought I was buying old love letters, but in actu- 
ality they’re old leases,” says Hagan, laughing. There is still something romantic 
about them. She and Berman both loved the black and white photo series por- 


“What I like about these 


oceans is that they’re all over the world, but they’re all the same,” 


traying oceans that now fills a wall in the dining room. 
says Hagan. 
“This apartment is about Michael and me,” she explains. “We like old things, 
new things, and I| feel I can always keep adding, changing. In ten years, our 


home will look different.” But with the same inimitable Hagan touch. 
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Victoria Hagan and Michael Berman 
(above). Opposite: For a more 

loftlike atmosphere in the study where 
they both work, Hagan painted the 
floorboards white. Below: The designer 
couldn’t bear to reupholster the 
“inspirational” lines of the high-backed 





18th-century chair next to Mies’s 
Brno chair, Berman’s tonsu chest, and 


a stack of old Japanese rice measures. 
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Hagan was shopping for her wedding veil in the trimmings 
district when she spotted the old chartreuse satin ribbon 
that now runs through the handkerchief-light linen damask 
bedroom curtains in a bold stripe. She hung the bedside 
pictures on a brass rod so she could change them at will. 


FOR MORE DETAIL SEE READER INFORMATIO: 
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Charles Moore’s love of houses—which were 
for him an architect’s highest calling—flourishes 
in the work of his former colleagues 


across the country, who carry on his joyous art 


By MARTIN FILLER 
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PRODUCED BY SUSAN ZEVON 


Charles Moore’s own house in Austin (these pages), completed in 1987 
and the place where he died, in 1993, has just been saved by a Texas donor and 
will be preserved as a historic site and architectural study center. Above, clockwise 
from top left: Entry loggia to the three-building complex; dining area; 


“ghost stairs”; lap pool in courtyard. Opposite: Curving wall of living room. 
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“As safe as houses,” the English say when they want to 
express the ultimate in psychic security. That feeling was the 
essential goal of one of the most influential American archi- 
tects of our time, Charles Moore. For more than four decades 
before his death in 1993 at the age of 68, Moore taught thou- 
sands of students and built scores of houses to demonstrate his 
deep conviction that there is no higher calling for an architect 
than to make dwellings that satisfy our inner lives. He under- 
scored that belief in his twelve books, the most memorable of 
which is The Place of Houses, written with Gerald Allen and 
Donlyn Lyndon and published in 1974. 

“He was most interested in the idea of inhabiting things,” 
says Moore’s last professional partner, Arthur Andersson, “the 
feeling that you 
could own a space 
not just financially 
but emotionally. 
And his houses did 
that for clients.” 

In the four ar- 
chitectural firms 
Moore established 
across the country 
over the years, he : 
encouraged his creative 
partners to devote 





themselves to the 
demanding (and sometimes 
not very profitable) design of NO FU les woe here 
houses, for Moore the heart of 
architecture. As another for- 
mer colleague, Buzz Yudell, 
puts it, “Architecturally, I grew 
up with Charles through start- 
ing with the smallest quantum 
of habitation—the house. And 
though our office now has a lot of urban design and campus 
work, we keep drawing inspiration from the house as the basic 
element of shelter and place-making. We keep going back to 
houses to get recharged.” 

As if to prove that point over and over again, Moore built 
eight houses for himself. Although some of those schemes 


were frankly temporary and wildly experimental—like many 





architects, Moore used himself as a guinea pig for his most 
advanced concepts—Moore’s last home, in Austin, Texas, was 
one of the most personal and psychologically intriguing. 

The exterior is deceptively ordinary. Part of a three-building 
complex (including a smaller residence for Andersson and 
their shared architectural office), the Moore house is faced 
with gray wood siding, like an old Texas farm shed. Inside, 
however, the mood is quite different indeed. “There’s a very 
mysterious quality to what Charles did with the space and 
how he painted it,” says Andersson of the richly colored inte- 


Explaining how 
they designed 
houses together, 
William Turnbull, 


Charles Moore’s 


says, “There were 


were just lessons 


to be learned in 


how people lived” 


rior, which arcs inward in a spiral reminiscent of a nautilus 
shell. “My house is very light and reflective, like a lantern. His | 
is like a philosophical idea you can enter into, with many lay- | 
ers of shadow, going deep into things.” 

After two years the fate of this historically important land- 
mark—including the thousands of objects in it that Moore 
collected over the course of a lifetime—has been determined. 
A generous Austin donor, Willard Hanslick, has preserved the 
compound by donating it to the Charles W. Moore Architec- 
tural Foundation and Study Center, which will open the 
house for tours, sponsor programs and lectures in the old 
office, and establish a research facility for Moore’s work. 

Those who come there to reflect on Moore's career and its 
considerable impact on contemporary 
American architecture will understand 
how vividly Moore’s ideas have sur- 
vived him, not only in the structures 
he built but also in the continuing 
work of his numerous colleagues. Ar- 
chitectural historians generally ac- 
knowledge the most important of his 
partners to be William Turnbull, head 
of his own firm in San Francisco and 
onetime member of the most esteemed 
alter e QO, of all Moore's offices, Moore Lyndon 
Turnbull Whitaker, based in Berkeley 
from 1962 to 1970. “Chuck was an in- 
credible collab- 
orator,” Turn- 
bull 
“and when you 
worked with 


recalls, 


him it was like 
trekking down 
the same road 
with slightly 
different perspectives. We first met in architecture school at 





Princeton in 1954. When Lou Kahn, who was one of our pro- 
fessors, showed us just how strong the past could be as a cata- 
lyst for contemporary thinking.” 

The job that made the architects’ reputations was the Sea 
Ranch, begun in 1963, a planned vacation community on 
northern California’s Mendocino coast. Just inland from the 
condominium is a particular small house that Moore and 
Turnbull did thirty years ago and which still holds up aston- 
ishingly well. Built for Reverdy Johnson, lawyer for the Sea 
Ranch development, the 585-square-foot house was an exer- 
cise in how to get the most from a minuscule budget (under 
$14,000). “One of the things that held all the way through for 
Chuck was the notion of habitability,” says Turnbull, echoing 
other Moore partners. “The business of how people live in a 
space tends to shape the environment you're building. We set 
the Johnson house as you would have set a tent there, closing 


Charles Moore and William Turnbull (above left). Above right: Moore, with Mark Simon to his right, and other 
members of the Centerbrook office, when Moore was awarded the Gold Medal of the American Institute of Architects, 1991. 


Charles Moore and William Turnbull’s Reverdy Johnson 
house (below and right), built in 1966, was the first 
private residence at the Sea Ranch, the acclaimed vacation 
community on California’s Mendocino coast. The small, 

low-budget scheme was given grandeur by one central 


octagonal room (right) beneath the pyramidal roof. 













On Long Island’s rural North Fork, Charles Moore 


and Mark Simon’s 1975 house for Simone Swan (above and 





left) responded to local building traditions and the client’s 
desire for energy efficiency and a Zenlike simplicity. 
The living room (left) can be closed off in winter to save heat. 


The guesthouse (above, at left) is used in summer. 
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rouse for Suzanne 
leted in 1986, 





Moore Ruble Yudell’s | 


and Edward Inman in Atlanta was comp 
but drew on centuries of wisdom about living in 
Triple-hung windows 


Clockwise from top left: 


the South. 
ferson’s; 


‘Thomas Jef central hall 


were favorites of 
playful classical 


tral breezeway; details; green 


is a natt 
at the heart of the 


courtyard house. 


gap in a forest clearing and extending the wall of trees. But 
hen you come into the house, the view opens out and you 
an see twenty miles up the coast.” 

Unable to compartmentalize so small an interior, Moore 
nd Turnbull decided to dramatize it. “We knew it was going 
) be tiny,” recalls Turnbull, “but we knew it had to be grand, 
0. That’s why we went to one big octagonal space, marked 
y peeler poles we bought for $1.50 apiece. We put all the 
ghts on dimmers so you could light the central space and the 
ng around it in three or four different ways to make it all 
em bigger or cozier. 

“Chuck was the yin, I was the yang,” reminisces Turnbull as 
e reflects on their 
ymplementary part- 
ership. “Yin goes 
ut, yang goes in. 
ven now, Chuck is a 
equent silent part- 
er in my work. He 
ad a tremendously 
active mind to 
hat was around 





im—people, places, and 
leas. His message was, 
oosen up. Bring joy to peo- 
le. Raise your head and look 
the other possibilities.’” 

For his subsequent profes- 
onal offices, Moore tended 
) draw his collaborators from 
1e brightest students he 
iught at Berkeley, Yale, 
CLA, and the University of 
exas. Mark Simon, who 
udied with Moore at Yale, 
ined his firm in Center- 
‘ook, Connecticut, in 1974 
id is now one of its principals. “Charles didn’t do houses for 
sople,” says Simon, “he did houses with people. Therefore 
1ey never seem ‘architected.’ And in that way he made 
uses that were more personal than other architects’. That 
as the most important lesson I learned from him.” 

As Moore became a fixture on the international architec- 
ire circuit, his peripatetic way of life afforded his young asso- 
ates an uncommon amount of responsibility. Simon 
andled much of the day-to-day detail on the house he and 
foore built in 1975 for Simone Swan on the rural North 
ork of Long Island, New York. “Charles always worked hard 
listening to his clients, traveling the road of discovery with 
vem though not pushing,” Simon remembers. “Yet he was 
ever afraid to propose something, and if he was shot down, 
e saw it as an opportunity to learn more about what the 
ient wanted. When Simone told him that the first version 
the house wasn’t Zen enough, Charles, with his love of 


“We ask a lot 
of questions 
that Charles 
Moore cared 
about,” says 
Buzz Yudell of the houses he 
designs with John Ruble. 
“How do people use spaces, 
experience them, feel 

in them, and how do those 
things come together 


in habitable dimensions?” 


things Eastern, was able to sympathize completely.” 

An elongated rectangle with steeply pitched roofs (origi- 
nally intended for solar collectors that proved too costly), the 
Simone Swan house, with its adjacent, separate guest quarters, 
was nicknamed “The Incredible Shrinking House” in the 
Moore office. Concerned about energy conservation, the 
owner asked that it be possible to isolate the living room so it 
didn’t have to be heated in winter, when she would come alone 
for only brief stays. A modest Moore design that has aged 
handsomely, this house, says Simon, displays Moore’s confi- 
dence “that even if you had a tight budget, with a little clever- 
ness you could still provide comforts in a small space. 

“Charles does reappear to 
me as if he’s Obi-Wan Kenobi 
in Star Wars saying, ‘Feel the 
Force, Luke,’” reports Simon. 
“It happens when something 
has been rejected by a client 
or is found wanting, and | 
remind myself that he would 
consider that as an opportu- 
nity, not as a problem.” 

Another Yale protégé with 
whom Moore maintained a 
strong creative relationship is 
Buzz Yudell, partner with 
John Ruble (a Moore student 
at UCLA) in the Santa Mon- 
ica office of Moore Ruble 
Yudell. “We always worked 
collaboratively,” says Yudell, 
“and Charles drew people 
into his sphere of influence 
who had an affinity for that.” 

One of Moore Ruble 
Yudell’s most successful efforts 
was a 1986 house in the Buck- 
head section of Atlanta for Suzanne and Edward Inman. Her 
grandparents had built Atlanta’s most fabled mansion, Swan 
House by Philip Shutze, in the 1920s, and the clients wanted 
their much smaller scheme to embody some of that Italianate 
grandeur. With his knowledge of architectural history of all 
periods and the styles of all regions, Moore led his partners 
through several versions until the superbly evocative final one 
emerged. With its graceful pavilions interspersed with court- 
yards and shaded by verandas, the Inman house is an original 
but appropriate distillation of several familiar southern resi- 
dential themes. 

“There’s a whole series of things we keep learning from 
houses,” says Yudell, “such as the relation of scale to space, of 
social activity to space and how people interact in it. There’s 
a powerful way these things come together in houses. It was 
extraordinary for someone of Charles’s stature never to lose 
interest in that. And neither will we.” 


Charles Moore, with Buzz Yudell and John Ruble (above), partners in the Santa Monica firm Moore Ruble Yudell. 
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Charles Moore’s last partner, Arthur Andersson, 


(with Moore, above) built this small house 


for himself at the compound in Austin in 1987. 
Clockwise from top left: Main room with Baroque 
divider; bedroom and tin-lined bathroom 


alcove; breezeway ceiling inspired by Amish quilts. 


ish Georgian doorway. 


Opposite: Antique Iri 
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A OeCRET CITY GARDEN 


Serge Lesné never met an old stone he didn’t like, so when he 


commissioned this garden he asked for as much stone as plant material: 


pavements, urns, sculpture. Then he added arrangements 


of the smooth worn rocks he picks in the nearby Breton countryside 





Echoing the back garden, a guesthouse courtyard (opposite) is paved with old stones and is 


centered by a living carpet of baby’s tears; on it sits a metal “witch’s ball” for protection. Above: The owner 


says he “decorated the garden like a room with two seating areas.” Outdoor furniture is painted the 


blue that his grandmother always used in her garden. 


BY EMULE TOWLE Y 


In a small city in Brittany, France’s picturesque 
province on the northwest coast, the houses that line 
certain streets keep their gardens to themselves. Serge 
Lesné, a dentist, owns such a house. His visitors must 
first pass through several carefully furnished rooms 
until, through glass doors at the rear, they catch sight 
of an arresting outdoor view. Lesné’s first garden, it 
was designed and planted by a British-born fellow 
Breton, landscape architect Timothy Vaughan, in 
response to the site, the bracing climate, and two 
requests from the owner. Lesné asked for a garden that 


would give him pleasure without much work, and 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHRIS MEAD 


he wanted it to incorporate old stones—by the ton. 

The first prerequisite was met with a combination 
of flowers and herbs chosen not only for color and 
suitability to the climate, but also for ease of care. 
Dense planting largely prevents a weeding problem, 
and the flowering trees need trimming only once a 
year to maintain their shape and size. 

Old paving stones form the patio and paths, and 
smooth oval stones picked up on Lesné’s walks share 
space with formal stone statuary and round granite 
balls that once topped a mansion’s gateposts. Potted 


box echoes the round forms in a softer medium. 
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The kitchen door (opposite) is one of the ways into 
the garden. Yarrow spills over the path. Right: Just inside 
that door, you can grab a sun hat on the way 
outside. Below: Although there are some flowering plants, 
the garden is largely a green one. The old stone 


walls were already in place when the garden was installed. 


In a niche, an urn holds a collection of stones. 
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A narrow path (left) leads through the garden 


and down some steps to the courtyard of an old washhouse 


and garage. Lesné has nearly finished converting 





these structures to a guesthouse. Above: Smooth stones 
collected on walks and trips are gathered 


in a stone basin like the eggs of some giant bird. 
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Eucalyptus leaves 
mimic the dangling 
cut crystals of a 
formal 18th-century 
chandelier. Attach 
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Giacometti-style 
Sota amy 
wrapping the black — 
iron in crumpled 
masking tape. Then 
apply layers of pre- 
mixed art-store gesso 
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CATER aNd peat he 
We applied four 
layers, let them dry 
overnight, then 
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THE SPIRIT OF SAY ANNs 


Pieces of the city’s past are captured in a new furniture collection from Hickory 


White. Here designer Vicente Wolf transports them to the present 


By JILL KIRCHNER PHOTOGRAPHY BY DOMINIQUE VORILLON PRODUCED BY SARAH SHAY 


A Chippendale-style 
armchair and casually propped 
mirror counterbalance a 
birdcage table in the entry. 
Candelabra, John Rosselli. 
Opposite: Unmatched seating 
makes for a spirited dining 
room. An upholstered settee, 
Queen Anne-style chairs, 
and crisp slipper chairs encircle 
a double pedestal dining table, 
all from Hickory White’s 
Savannah collection. Fabrics 
from Manuel Canovas. 
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How does a contemporary designer approach furniture 
intended to recapture the past? Vicente Wolf, who usually 
likes to play modern against traditional objects, decided to 
go another route in this classic Savannah house. “I wanted 
to concentrate on the surroundings in a fresh present-day 
mode,” he says, so instead of juxtaposing pieces from different 
periods he created an exciting milieu for the 18th- and early- 
19th-century furniture. He did it partly with color. 

The inspiration for the liveliest hue came from Impres- 
sionist paintings and Monet’s dining room at Giverny, where 
blue-gray tones are set against a vibrant yellow. That sunny 
element of surprise—to Wolf, an essential component in any 
room—now leaps out from window blinds and the interiors 
ot bookcases in the living room. In the bedroom the yellow 
comes on full force, where it makes you “wake up in the 
morning and shoot out of bed.” Surprise—and energy—also 


come from black and white photographs by James Hughes, 





A chaise and ottoman share curvy lines (above). 


Porcelain vases, Wenchow Importing. Right: In the living 
room, a white Regency-style armchair takes on 
a Swedish simplicity in contrast with the intricate inlay of 
mahogany Pembroke table and the scalloped back 
of the Georgian-style sofa, all from the Savannah collection. 
Sofa fabric, Bergamo. Armchair fabric, Glant 
Textiles. Carpet, Stark. Shade fabric, Calico Corners. 
African figure and Chinese Buddhas, Arts du Monde. 


Photographs framed by rson- Juhl. 
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books covered starkly in white, strong African carvings. 

Hickory White’s Savannah collection offered complexities 
of its own. Over the centuries, a confluence of European, 
West Indian, and Anglo-American influences have mingled 
in this coastal Georgia city’s venerable homes. In selecting 
pieces from Savannah’s rich heritage to adapt and reproduce, 
“we wanted to capture the casual sophistication that’s 
expressed in the houses there,” notes Randolph Austin, pres- 
ident of Hickory White. “There is such an eclectic mix.” 

In addition to color, placement is another key component 
in Wolf’s updating scheme. “Giving the room a lot of air 
introduced an architectural rather than a decorative 
approach to the interior. | like there to be space for the fur- 
niture to breathe.” Remembering the artistic inspiration for 
the color, he adds, “I wanted the result to feel like a sketch, 
not like a finished work of art.” 





A typical Savannahian mix of woods is seen here, the 


Mercer House tiger maple cheval mirror (above) beside a 
richly detailed cherry dresser. Right: Softening 
the grand scale of the mahogany four-poster bed is a seating 
group. The caned and curved-back library chair 
is based on one from 1820. Ottoman fabric, Sanderson. 
Bed linens, Pratesi. A percentage of the furniture 
collection’s sales will benefit the Historic Savannah 
Foundation’s program to restore important old houses. 
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LNe agian 
COMPANY ir 
GOOD FRIENI= 


Artist Thomas McKnight 


and his wife, Renate, join forces 











with restaurateur James O’ Shea 
to host a holiday party 


BY JANE ELLIS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHRISTOPHER BAKER 





When Thomas McKnight and his wife, Renate, were renovat- 
ing their Colonial Revival mansion in Litchfield, Connecti- 
cut, their refuge from all the chaos was James O’Shea’s nearby 
West Street Grill. Over good food and laughter, a friendship 
between the couple and the restaurateur was formed. These 
days the cooking often takes place in the McKnight kitchen 
with O'Shea and his partner, Charles Kafferman, joining the 
McKnights to prepare for parties that the four hold together. 

Thomas McKnight’s colorful allegorical paintings are widely 
collected—President and Mrs. Clinton are enthusiastic 
patrons—and he has for the second year been commissioned 
by the White House to create its Christmas card. The project 
always puts the painter in the holiday spirit. 


When it comes to setting the mood for entertaining, Renate 
















Scenes from a holiday party (opposite, clockwise from 

top): Thomas and Renate McKnight, center, share a toast with 
James O’Shea, right, and his partner, Charles Kafferman. 
Deviled eggs. President and Mrs. Clinton’s Christmas card is 
taken from a Thomas McKnight painting depicting the 

Blue Room in Christmas dress. Hors d’oeuvres are set on a 
Biedermeier table. This page, clockwise from left: Orchids and 
candlelight set a romantic mood in the drawing room. Smoked 
cod roe paté; smoked eel with a horseradish creme fraiche; 
crostini with savory toppings—Stilton with pears, white bean 


purée with red peppers, shiitake mushrooms, and anchoiade. 





EMSEPEPIT TIT I{1ititil 





McKnight is in charge. For this party she filled the house with 
orchids—dendrobiums, oncidiums, and phalaenopsis. Seasonal 
ereen came from ivy, olive branches, and silvery stems of ground 
clover. To dress the tables she drew on brilliantly patterned 
Italian pottery, Georgian silver, and luxurious old fabrics gath- 
ered over years of travel. 

The menu is eclectic too: There are Austrian favorites from 
Renate McKnight’s childhood and dishes from O’Shea’s West 
Street Grill and his Grappa Trattoria, also in Litchfield. Fla- 
vorful spreads on crostini are perfect party food. Artichoke 
hearts and pickled beets accompany entrées. For dessert, guests 
choose among chocolate terrine, banoffi pie, and the fluffy 


pancake that Renate McKnight whips up at the last minute. 


10) 











You have 








to have great 
food to 
have a great 


party,” says 
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The buffet feast (opposite, clockwise 
from top) is spread on a trestle table 
below Thomas McKnight’s painting 
of Apollo and Daphne in a mythical 
landscape. Renate McKnight’s 
roasted pork with beer-flavored gravy 
and shallots braised in red wine. 
Pickled baby beets. Artichoke hearts 
braised in olive oil and white wine. 
This page, clockwise from left: 
Salmon, roasted under the broiler 

to crisply char the skin, is served with 
eggplant- and fennel-stuffed peppers. 
Halved fresh figs with raspberry 


glaze. Kaiserschmarren, a kind of 
pulled-apart pancake, was a favorite 
of Austria’s Emperor Franz Josef; 
Renate McKnight serves her 
adaptation with a plum compote. 
Beneath another McKnight painting, 
an allegory of the meltemi winds, 
desserts are set on rich Fortuny silk: 
a chocolate terrine from the 

West Street Grill’s chef Frederic 
Faveau in the foreground and 
Grappa Trattoria’s famed toffee- 
banana banoffi pie, a homely 
Anglo-Irish dessert from James 


O’Shea’s childhood, on the right. 
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CROSTINI AND FOUR TOPPINGS 
Recipes from the West Street Grill 
Extra-virgin olive oil 

1 Italian or French baguette, sliced 
diagonally into /2-inch-thick pieces 

Brush a baking sheet with olive oil. Brush 

both sides of bread slices with olive oil and 
place on baking sheet in one layer. Bake 
bread slices in a preheated 375°F oven for 10 
minutes, turning them over once during bak- 
ing. Makes about 4 dozen. 


STILTON WITH ROASTED PEARS 
2 ripe but firm Bartlett pears, 
peeled, quartered, and cored 
1 lemon, halved 
Melted butter 
Y, pound Stilton, or other blue 
cheese 
2 tablespoons olive oil 
2 tablespoons brandy 
Freshly ground black pepper 

16 crostini, recipe above 

Cut pear quarters in half lengthwise. Cut 
Y-inch lengthwise through each pear piece 
leaving the end intact. Fan pieces on a but- 
tered baking sheet. Squeeze lemon over pears 
and brush lightly with butter. Bake under a 
preheated broiler until pale brown, about 6 
minutes. Remove and let cool. 

In a bowl, cream together the Stilton, 
olive oil, and brandy. Season with pepper to 
taste. 

Spread Stilton paste on crostini and place 
on a baking sheet. Heat under a preheated 
broiler for 1 or 2 minutes, or until tops begin 
to bubble. Remove from oven, top each cros- 
tini with a roasted pear section, and place on 
serving platter. Makes 16. 


ROASTED SHIITAKE MUSHROOMS 
16 medium-sized shiitake mushrooms, 
wiped clean and stemmed 
4 cloves garlic, peeled and thinly sliced 
Y2 tablespoon fresh winter savory, 
finely chopped, or 2 teaspoon dried 
2 sprigs fresh rosemary, or 1 
teaspoon dried 
Y. teaspoon kosher salt 
Freshly ground pepper to taste 
3 tablespoons extra-virgin olive oil, 
plus extra for brushing 
16 crostini, recipe above 
In a bowl, place all ingredients except 
crostini. Combine well, being careful not to 
break the mushroom caps. Spread mixture 
out onto a baking sheet or roasting pan and 
roast in a preheated 350°F oven for 15 min- 


utes. Remove from oven and place one 
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mushroom cap on top of each crostini. Brush 
with olive oil before serving. Makes 16. 


WHITE BEAN PUREE 
5 tablespoons extra-virgin olive oil 
2 cloves garlic, peeled and finely 
chopped 
1 teaspoon finely chopped fresh sage, 
or 2 teaspoon dried 
1 tablespoon finely chopped Italian 
parsley 
1 teaspoon finely chopped thyme, 
or 2 teaspoon dried 
1% cups cooked white beans 
Kosher salt 
Freshly ground black pepper 
1 teaspoon chili oil 
Crostini, recipe above 
Roasted red pepper strips for garnish 
In a pan, warm 2 tablespoons olive oil 
over medium heat. Add garlic and herbs and 
infuse for 3 minutes. Add beans and season 
with salt and pepper to taste. Cover mixture 
and heat through for 8 to 10 minutes. 
Remove from heat and transfer to the work 
bowl of a food processor fitted with a steel 
blade. Add the remaining olive oil and chili 
oil and process until mixture is smooth; if 
mixture is too thick, add a little water. 
Spread bean dip on crostini and garnish 
each with a red pepper strip. Makes about 
1% cups. 


ANCHOIADE 
1 2-ounce jar anchovy filets packed 
in olive oil, drained 
1 ounce tuna packed in oil, drained 
2 cloves garlic, peeled 
2 tablespoons extra-virgin olive oil 
Y% teaspoon herbs de Provence, 
available at specialty food stores 
1 teaspoon lemon juice 
1 teaspoon capers, rinsed and 
drained 
Crostini, recipe above 
In the work bowl of a food processor fit- 
ted with a steel blade, place the anchovies, 
tuna, garlic, olive oil, and herbs de Provence. 
Process until mixture is smooth. Season with 
lemon juice to taste. Fold in the capers. 
Spread anchoiade on top of crostini and 
place on serving platter. Makes about 2 cup. 


PORK ROASTED IN BEER 
Recipe from Renate McKnight 
6 pounds boneless pork center loin, 
well trimmed and rolled by your 
butcher 
2 tablespoons safflower oil 


















tablespoons coarse sea salt 
tablespoon black whole peppercorn 
tablespoon caraway seeds 
12-ounce bottles light beer such 
as Corona Extra 


we — —S 


cube vegetable bouillon, crushed 


Ne 


large sprigs fresh sage, or 3 to 4 
large dried leaves 

Rinse off pork with cold water and pat d 
with paper towels. Lightly coat pork with 
on both sides and place, fatty-side-up, in 
shallow roasting pan. 

In a food processor or blender, coarse 
chop the sea salt, black peppercorns, and ca 
away seeds. Sprinkle %4 of the mixture ov, 
the top and exposed sides of the pork. Pla 
pork on the middle rack of a preheated 450 
oven and roast for 15 minutes. Pull roast o 
and pour 2 bottles of beer into the bottom 
the pan. Add the vegetable bouillon a 
sage leaves to the pan. Reduce heat to 350 
and place roast back in oven for abo 
1 hour, or until a meat thermometer rea 
155°F. Baste pork frequently, adding mo 
beer to pan as necessary. 

Remove roast from oven and let rest fi 
15 minutes before carving. Pour gravy fro 
pan into a serving container. If more gravy 
desired, add remaining beer or water, seas 
with remaining spice mixture and reduce i 
the pan until thickened. Slice roast a 
place on a serving platter. Serve with h 
gravy. This recipe can be prepared 2 days i 
advance and then reheated in a preheat 
300°F oven for 45 minutes with occasion 
basting. Serves 8 to 10. 


SHALLOTS IN RED WINE 
Recipe from the West Street Grill 
3 tablespoons olive oil 
12 medium-sized shallots, peeled and 
trimmed 
% cup vegetable stock or chicken stoc 






| 


1 teaspoon sugar 

1 sprig fresh rosemary 

Salt and freshly ground white peppe 

1 cup red wine 

3 tablespoons butter | 

In a sauté pan over medium heat, heat th 

olive oil. Add the shallots and cook unt! 

golden on all sides, about 15 minutes. Ad) 

the vegetable stock, sugar, and rosemar’ 

Season with salt and pepper. Adjust the hee 
to high and cook until the cooking liquid 

completely evaporated, about 10 minute: 

Add the wine and-reduce until 1 or 2 table 

spoons remain and the shallots are very ten 

der, about 5 minutes. Remove from heat, ad 


butter, and toss. Serves 8 to 10. 7 








PICK A COLOR, ANY COLOR. 


THEN PICK UP THE PHONE. 


Whether you want a lush loden 
r the lightest lilac, we have it. And 
ou can sample it, in your home, 
or free. Just by picking up your 
hone and saying “Please send me 


Decorator Carpet Sample Portfolio.” 


In a matter of days you'll 
2ceive as many style books as you 
vant — in plushes, berbers, velvet 
nd track resistant styles, as well 
S§ long-wearing commercial quali- 
es. Thirty-seven distinctive 
tyles in all. With over 1,000 
olor/style combinations to choose 
rom. Each backed with quality 
ames you know — Monsanto 
Vear-Dated’, DuPont Certified 
YTAINMASTER*® or Scotchgard™ 
‘arpet Protector by 3M. All at 
0% savings off retail! 

Wear-Dated is a registered trademark of Monsanto Company 


STAINMASTER is a registered trademark of DuPont 
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| SAVE 50% | 


Call now and 
shop at your leisure 
in your home. Feel 
compare the weight... 


examine the quality... find the ideal 

match. You'll see why S&S Mills 

premium quality carpet passes every 
test with flying colors. 


Buy Mill Direct 
the fiber... 
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Mail to: S&S Mills Carpet, P.O. Box 1568, 200 Howell Dr., 
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ROASTED SALMON 
WITH A CRISP SKIN 
Recipe from the West Street Grill 
1 3'%- to 4-pound salmon filet, 
scaled, room temperature 
Sea salt 
Freshly ground black pepper 
Extra-virgin olive oil 
Y2 bunch fresh dill, finely chopped 
4 shallots, peeled and finely diced 
12 sprigs fresh thyme 
6 sprigs fresh rosemary 
Y% cup dry Vermouth 
Sprinkle the flesh side of the salmon 
with salt and pepper and rub with olive oil. 
In a shallow roasting pan, place dill, shallots, 
thyme, and rosemary. Place salmon on top 
of herbs, skin-side-up, and pour Vermouth 
over bottom of pan. Roast salmon under a 
preheated broiler, 6 inches from the heat, 
until the skin has charred and crisped, about 
12 to 15 minutes. Remove from heat and 
transfer to a serving platter. Slice salmon 
into strips and serve with citrus sauce. Serves 


8 to 10. 


CITRUS SAUCE 

Recipe from the West Street Grill 

Juice of 6 oranges 

Juice of 2 lemons 

Juice of 2 limes 

Salt and freshly ground black 

pepper 

In a pot, place juices and reduce by half 

over medium-high heat. Season with salt 
and pepper to taste. Serve with salmon. 
Makes about 1% cups. 


QUICK PICKLED BEETS 

Recipe from the West Street Grill 

4 bunches baby beets 

10 fresh lemon verbena leaves, or 

4 lemon, thinly sliced 

1 tablespoon pickling spices 

1 12-ounce bottle Japanese sweet 
rice wine vinegar 

In a pot, place beets with enough cold 
water to cover. Bring to a boil and cook until 
beets are tender when pierced with a fork, 
about 35 minutes. Remove from heat, drain, 
and peel beets. Place beets in a nonreactive 
container, add the lemon verbena leaves, 
and set aside. 

In a pot, place pickling spices and rice 
wine vinegar and bring to a boil. Remove 
from heat and pour over beets. Cover in plas- 
tic wrap, refrigerate and allow to pickle no 
longer than 24 hours. Drain before serving. 
Serves 8 to 10. 
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CHOCOLATE TERRINE 
Recipe from chef Frederic Faveau 
of the West Street Grill : 

Y4 cup unsalted butter 

Y2 cup sugar 

% cup hot coffee 

18 ounces shaved bittersweet chocolate 

8 eggs, separated 

Y% cup Dutch process cocoa, plus 

extra for garnish 

In a saucepan, place the butter, 4 cup 
sugar, and 4 cup coffee and bring to a boil. 
Remove from heat and set aside. 

Ina food processor fitted with a steel blade, 
lightly process the chocolate, egg yolks, and 
cocoa. With the food processor running, add 
the hot butter mixture in a slow stream. Add 
enough of the remaining hot coffee until the 
mixture is completely smooth and shiny. 
Transfer mixture to a large stainless-steel 
bowl and set aside in a warm place. 

In a bowl, beat the egg whites with the 
remaining sugar until stiff peaks form. Fold 
Y of the beaten egg whites into the choco- 
late mixture. Carefully fold in the remaining 
beaten egg whites. 

Line a V-shaped mold or a standard 9-by- 
5-inch loaf pan with plastic wrap. Spread the 
mixture into the lined mold or pan and 
cover the top with plastic wrap. Refrigerate 
for several hours or overnight. 

To serve: Remove terrine from refrigera- 
tor and remove the plastic wrap from the 
top. Unmold onto a serving platter and 
remove plastic wrap from sides. Dust the 
entire terrine with cocoa. Serves 8 to 10. 


BANOFFI PIE 
Recipe from Grappa, Litchfield, CT 
For crust: 
4% ounces chocolate wafer cookies 
¥Y2 cup pecans 
7 tablespoons unsalted butter, melted 
For filling: 
1 14-ounce can sweetened 
condensed milk 
3 medium-sized ripe bananas, peeled 
1% cups heavy cream 
Dutch process cocoa 
Bittersweet chocolate shavings 
Prepare crust: In a food processor fitted 
with a steel blade, process the cookies and 
pecans into fine crumbs. Transfer crumbs to a 
bowl and stir in the melted butter. Press the 
mixture into the bottom of a 9-inch fluted 
tart pan with a removable bottom or spring- 
form pan. Refrigerate for at least 2 hours. 
Prepare toffee filling: In a large pot, place 
the unopened can of condensed milk. Add 


cold water to cover and bring water to a 
rolling boil. Continue to boil at high for 5 
hours, adding more water as necessary. This 
caramelizing process can be done several days 
ahead and refrigerated until ready to use. 

To assemble pie: Remove crust from refrig- 
erator. Open the can of cooked condensed 
milk and spread the entire contents over the 
bottom of the crust. Slice the bananas into 
thin slices and place in a circular pattern on 
top of the toffee filling. 

In a bowl, whip the cream into stiff peaks. 
Cover bananas with whipped cream and 
smooth edges and top of pie with a spatula. 







Refrigerate for several hours. When ready to 
serve, remove sides of pan and place pie ona 
serving platter. Dust top with cocoa powder 
and chocolate shavings. Serves 8 to 10. 


KAISERSCHMARREN 
Recipe adapted by Renate McKnight 
from an old Austrian recipe favored by 
the Emperor Franz Joseph 
1 cup dried cherries 
Yy cup Kirschwasser 
2 cups confectioners’ sugar, plus 
extra for garnish 

1% cups all-purpose flour 

Y» teaspoon salt 

1% cups milk 

8 large eggs, separated 

Y cup safflower oil or unsalted butter 

In a small saucepan, place cherries and 
Kirschwasser and bring to a boil. Remove 
from heat and let sit for at least 20 minutes 
or overnight. 

In a bowl, place the confectioners’ sugar, 
flour, salt, milk, and egg yolks and combine 
well to form a loose batter. Drain the cher- 
ries and add them to the batter. The recipe 
can be prepared to this point several hours 
ahead of time and refrigerated. 

When ready to serve beat the egg whites 
in a bowl until stiff peaks form. In three 
parts, fold the beaten whites into the batter, 
being careful not to overmix. 





Heat a 12-inch nonstick pan with 4 cup 
oil or butter over medium heat. Pour half the. 
batter into pan and let it brown slowly, about 
7 minutes. With a spatula cut into quarters 
and flip each section over to slowly brown, 
the other side. The pancake is done when it 
is moist and fluffy on the inside and brown) 
but not crusty on the outside. With two 
forks, gently tear pancake into pieces and 
place in a decorative bowl or platter. Repeat 
entire process with remaining oil or butter) 
and batter. Sprinkle confectioners’ sugar over] 
top before serving. Serves 8 to 10. = 
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To Order the Our Home Newsletter 
Call: 1-800-852-9100. ($2995 for 26 issues). 
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MANY FURNISHINGS AND ACCESSORIES FEATURED IN THIS ISSUE OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL are available in 
retail stores. Some of these items are numbered in the drawings below. For further information about the companies and/or 
stores that carry items that interest you, call our toll-free number, 800-241-9111; in Ohio, 800-241-7504; both extension 
220. Or mail in the coupon. This service is available nationwide 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., seven days a week (except holidays). Infor- 
mation about merchandise featured in this issue is available to March 1, 1996. All prices are approximate suggested retail. 
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Fill out the coupon and circle the numbers that correspond to numbered items in schematic drawings. Information for items in 
the January issue is available to March 1, 1996. Please allow 30 days for processing. This House Beautiful reader service is free. 
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. Plates on wall, Vista Alegre (ea.)—$15 

. Bull Street settee, Hickory White—$2,816 

. Yellow fabric for pillows, Calico Corners (per yd.) —$8 
. Oglethorpe armchair, Hickory White—$1,349 

. Double pedestal dining table, Hickory White—$5,399 
. Sterling silver basket, James Robinson—$9,500 

. Slipper chair, Hickory White—$982 


. Oval mirror, Hickory White—$1,349 

. American Chippendale armchair, Hickory White—$1,079 
. Round dining table, Hickory White—$4,589 

. Glass cone-shaped vase, Aero Ltd.—$75 

. Bagatelle silver tray, Christofle—$500 


. Ottoman, Hickory White—$691 

. Bowl, Takashimaya New York—$85 

. Chaise, Hickory White—$2,786 

. Fabric on bolster pillow, Pierre Deux (per yd.)—$60 
. Standing lamp, As You Like It—$395 


. Throw on chaise, Calvin Klein—$295 

. Club chair, Hickory White—$1,285 

. Tray on stand, Hickory White—$1,619 

. Sofa, Hickory White—$3,426 

. Square black wood tray, Calvin Klein—$80 

. Pembroke table, Hickory White—$2,969 

. Checkered armchair, Hickory White—$1,236 


. Chest of drawers, Hickory White—$2,969 
. Mercer House cheval mirror, Hickory White—$2,429 


. Poster bed, queen-size, Hickory White—$5,399 
. Commode with door, Hickory White—$1,349 

. Slipper chair, Hickory White—$999 

. Black lacquer tray, Takashimaya New York—$85 
. Leather tray, Aero Ltd.—$950 

. Cane-back chair, Hickory White—$1,641 

. White chenille rug, Chambers—$35 

34. 
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THE SPIRIT OF SAVANNAH 
Pages 94 to 99 


Console, Hickory White—$3,509 
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Reader 


Here is a list of products and other resources for this month’s features. 
All prices are approximate suggested retail. The following symbols will help you 
entify the type of service provided: (R) Retail store; (T) Trade only. Merchandise 
coded (T) can be ordered through decorators or the decorating department 
of your local home-furnishings store. (COM) Customer’s Own Material; 
(MO) Mail Order; (M) Contact manufacturer or distributor. 
ALL ITEMS NOT MENTIONED ARE FROM OWNER’S PRIVATE COLLECTION. 
) STYLE BEAT Page 20: 1. Dax garden seat, shown in Calder red, $1,075—Mike Reid 
eeks (M), at J. Lambeth Showroom (T), 300 D St., Washington, DC 20024; 202-646-1774. 
Ansley sofa, in union cloth by Decorators Walk, $3,690 (COM)—John D. Oetgen for 
ccorators Walk (M,T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 516-249-9585. 3. Candle shades, 
addin collection, $36/ea—Charlotte Smith Lampshades (M), through Edward Russell 
corative Accessories (T), 4 Broadway, Valhalla, NY 10595; 914-946-5703. 4. Custom 
ndow shades—HunterDouglas (M), 2 Park Way & Rte. 17 So., Upper Saddle River, NJ 
458; 800-937-STYLE. 5. Footstool, #131-01, #130, fabric #1390-14, contrasting blue welt #1390- 
, $455—Pearson Co. (M), PO Box 2838, High Point, NC 27282; 910-882-8135. 6. Cashmere 
lows, 16”, $100; 22”, $132—Archipelago (M), 525 Broadway, 8 fl., New York 10012; 212-334- 
60. 7. Oak-leaf sconce, by Catherine Purves, $170/ea.—Divine Lights (M), through Rudd & 
sociates (M), 1321 Michigan Ave., Cincinnati, OH 45208; 513-533-9322. 8. Baldwin slipper 
air, #15-493, $1,316—Mike Moore Portfolio (M), through Beverly Furniture Manufacturing 
{); showrooms: 310-695-5721. 
ge 22: 1. Champétre by Inés de la Fressange, $300/pr.—Toulemonde Bochart (T), PO Box 
63, GCT, New York 10163; 212-489-1393; fax: 203-256-0366. 2. Michael Rainsford rug, 
,200—Christopher Farr Handmade Rugs (R,T), 115 Regents Park Rd., Primrose Hill, 
ndon NWI8UR; 011-44-171-916-7690. 3. Interlace, 1959 by Anni Albers, $6,000— 
3,000—Jack Lenor Larsen (T), 232 E. 59 St., New York 10022; 212-674-3993. 4. Zanzibar, 
200, $98/sq. ft. (custom)—Christine Van der Hurd, 120 Wooster St., 5 fl., New York 10012; 
)-343-9070. 5. Rug by Paola Lenti, from $450—$2,300—Disegni (T), 1510 Eddy St., #PH3E, 
n Francisco, CA 94115; 800-484-7226, ext. 2303. 6. Arkad rug, $1,050, $30/sq. ft. 
istom)—Simplii Skandii, 743 Alexander Rd., #15, Princeton, NJ 08540; 800-929-7226. 7. 
aze rug, $1,750—Madeleine Edwards, Fowle Green Farm, Commondale, Whitby, North 
tkshire, Yo212HN, England; 011-44-1287-660210. 8. Hallo Metok design, $6,480—Odegard 
{,T), 200 Lexington Ave., Ste. 1206, New York 10016; 212-545-0069. 
} IN TOP FORM Basse Terre sofa, #BS-S-1, slipcovered, $5,210 (COM); Pirogue bench, 
-BN-1, $3,950; Gabonite armoire, #GB-1, $10,720; Pygmee end table, PG-ET-1; Pygmee 
destal, PG-PD-1, $2,024/ea.; Outremer chaise, $2,924; Estuaire bed, #EST-QB-F, for mat- 
ss only, $8,900—by Christian Liaigre for Holly Hunt (T), Holly Hunt Ltd., 979 Third Ave., 
>. 602, New York 10022; 212-755-6555; HXVIII, 1844 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 60654; 
2-644-1844; Kneedler-Fauchere, 8687 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90069; 310-855-1313; 
sly Hunt Ltd., 275 Market St., Minneapolis, MD 55405; 612-332-1900. 
; MICROCLIMATE Farm Wholesale/Corrugated PLAS-TECH Inc., 2396 Perkins St. 
2, Salem, Oregon 97303; 800-825-1925. Gardener’s Supply, 128 Intervale Rd., Burlington, 
[ 05401; 802-660-4622. Griffin Greenhouse & Supplies, 1619 Main St., Tewksbury, MA 
876; 508-851-4346. Janco Greenhouses & Glass Structures, ].A. Nearing Co., Dept H-592, 
90 Davis Ave., Laurel, MD 20723; 301-498-5700 or 800-323-6933. Santa Barbara Green- 
use, 1115-] Ave., Asco H, Camarillo, CA 93010; 800-544-5276. Sunglo Solar Greenhouses, 
41-2 Ave. of the Americas West, Dept. H, Seattle, WA 98199; 206-284-8900. Under Glass, 
arket St., Industrial Park, Wappingers Falls, NY 12590; 914-298-0645. 
) DRESSING FOR THE BALL Pages 50 to 57: Living room: Chair fabric (under mirror), 
assimiliano, #32281/1—Clarence House (T), 211 E. 58 St., New York 10022; 212-752-2890. 
vaise fabric, Vicenza, #4082-1—Cowtan & Tout (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212- 
3-4488. Taffeta curtains—Scalamandré (T), 942 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-980- 
88. Dining room: Tablecloth and napkins—Frette (R), 799 Madison Ave., New York 10021; 
2-988-5221. Wallpaper, Coronata—Osborne & Little (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 
2-751-3333. Chair slipcovers, Kipling, #8117—Cowtan & Tout, see above. Underneath, 
tine, #60975.01, silk plaid—Brunschwig & Fils (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212- 
8-7878. Living room: Piano, Model |—Steinway (R), 109 W. 57 St., New York 10019; 212- 
6-1100. Hallway: Wallpaper, Oak Garland Stripe, #2z95005—Christopher Hyland (T), 979 
\ird Ave., New York 10022; 212-688-6121. Chair fabric, Safari Club, #32840/4; curtains— 
arence House, see above. Stair carpet—Stark Carpet (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 
2-752-9000. Console tabletop, silk taffeta—Scalamandré, see above. Girls’ bedroom: Star 
eets, =5710B, twin set, $1,310; bed hanging, table covers and shades, by MaryAnne 
cGowan—D. Porthault (R,T), 18 E. 69 St., New York 10021; 212-688-1661. Guest bedroom: 
allpaper, Bermuda Coral, #11000, border, Ann, #530—Cowtan & Tout, see above. Master 
lroom: Curtains, Bellini Stripe, #103221—Cowtan & Tout, see above. Carpet, Cypress— 
ysecore Carpets (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-421-7272. 
} PAINTERLY PRESENCE Pages 58 to 61: Designer: Chuck Fischer, 32 Union Square 
st, #1101, New York 10003; 212-529-4953. Fabrics and wallcoverings—Hinson and Co. (T), 
9 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-688-5538. Slipcover on sofa (COM)—David Haag (T), 
4 Horatio St., New York 10014; 212-741-8557. 
? TWIN BACHELOR FLATS Pages 62 to 65: Store: Christian Liaigre, 61 rue de Varenne, 
007 Paris, France; 011-33-1-47-53-78-76. In the U.S., through Holly Hunt, see “In Top Form” 
ove. Designer: Liaigre Design Co., 122 rue de Grenelle, Paris, France 75007; O11-331-4556- 
42. Stylist: India Mahdavi. Living room: Bousse sofa; club armchairs; oak shelves; Alier 
nps; side table—Christian Liaigre, see above. Cocktail table—Eric Schmitt. Sculpture— 
xel Cassel. Dining room: Sconces—Pierre Chareau. Plaster lamp shades—Eric Schmitt. 
nen curtains; dining table; stall chair—Christian Liaigre, see above. Bedroom: Acier lamps; 
dside table—Christian Liaigre, see above. Mantel: Sud stools; Acier lamps; Pirogue table— 
iristian Liaigre, see above. Staircase: Sculpture—Axel Cassel. 
) FANTASY ROOMS Pages 66 and 67: Kips Bay Boys & Girls Club Decorator Showhouse 
195. Designer: Thomas Britt Inc., 136 E. 57 St., Ste. 701, New York 10022; 212-752-9870. 
*netian chandelier—Maison Gerard (R,T); 212-674-7611. Love seats (COM)—Henry Chan 
pholstery (T); 212-689-1845. Fabric—Brunschwig & Fils (T); 212-838-7878. Sunburst mir- 
rs—Mrs. MacDougall (T); 212-688-7754. Candlesticks—Christopher Norman Inc. (T); 212- 


intormation 


644-4100. Porcelains—China Importing (M); 212-995-0800. Floor—Anthony Design Floors; 
212-302-5424. Curtain fabrication—Ray Murray Inc. (T); 212-477-2121. Guéridon tables— 
Bernd Goeckler Antiques (R); 212-777-8209. Italian console; parrot painting—George Sub- 
koff Antiques (R,T); 203-227-3515. Clocks; torchéres; Bavarian mirrors—Schlesch/Garza 
Ltd. (R,T); 212-838-3923. Painter—Zsikla Painting & Wallcovering; 212-645-7242. 

Page 68: Kips Bay Boys & Girls Club Decorator Showhouse 1995. Designer: Chuck Fischer, 
32 Union Square E. #1101, New York 10003; 212-529-4953. Paul Francis Schmitt fabrics on table 
cover, chair, table skirt, Jardin, Paris blue, Prince sisal—Christopher Norman Inc. (T); 212- 
644-4100. Slipcover on chair; dressing table cover (COM)—David Haag (T); 212-741-8557. 
Kiosk paper; Wilma decorative ball/chain, tassel and ball fringe—Thomas Donahue Studio 
(T); 212-727-0410 Zebra-painted carpet, custom, $3,400—Patterson, Flynn, and Martin (T); 
212-688-7700. X Bench—William Lipton Ltd., (R,T); 212-751-8131. Candlestick lamps— 
Nicholas Pentecost; 212-750-1915. Hand-painted wallpaper—installed by John Nalewaja; 212- 
496-6135. Woodworking—Jeff Mills; 212-431-5292. Table Accessories—More & More (R); 
212-580-8404. Metal spike plant, $4,200; tole lanterns; stone ball—Treillage (R); 212-535- 
2288. Sepia scenic paper on walls; wooden valances; painted terrace backdrop and floor; 22K 
gold-leaf decoration on mirror; dressing table; chair—Chuck Fischer Studio, see above. 

Page 68: Los Altos Hills Show House. Designer: Samantha Cole. Furnishings: Samantha Cole 
Interiors, 1436 Burlingame Ave., Burlingame, CA 94010; 415-344-5400. Hand-painted vines— 
Richard Pirman Studio; 415-822-5818. Wall glazing—Surface Design, Asa Pritchet; 415-431-2556. 
Pages 70 and 71: Rogers Memorial Showhouse. Designers: DeBare Saunders and Ronald 
Mayne, Stingray Hornsby Antiques and Interior Design, 59 E. 78 St., New York 10021; 212-988- 
5211. Camel tables; Mother-of-pearl inlaid bench; gilt iron stools—Newel Art Galleries (R), 
425 E. 53 St., New York 10022; 212-758-1970. Fountain—Cragmoor Antiques (R); 914-753- 
5025. Fabric on bench, Strong, #4—Kravet Fabric (T); 212-421-6363. Baseboard tile, #WG 
MA 4430—Country Floors (R,T); 212-627-8300. Sisal—Rosecore Carpet (T); 212-421-7272. 
72 POETIC PERMUTATIONS Pages 72 to 79: Designer: Victoria Hagan Interiors, 654 
Madison Ave., Ste. 2201, New York 10021; 212-888-1178. Dining room: Chandelier, $3,620; 
table, Roman garden pedestal, $3,980—Niermann Weeks for John Rosselli (R), 523 E. 73 St., 
New York 10021; 212-772-2137. Fabric on settee—Brunschwig & Fils (T), 979 Third Ave., 
New York 10022; 212-838-7878. Living room: Draperies, custom for all upholstery—Martin 
Albert Interiors (M), 9 E. 19 St., New York 10003; 212-673-8000. Photo by Don Freeman—Elga 
Wimmer (R), 560 Broadway, New York; 212-274-0274. Seagrass carpet—Stark Carpet (T), 
979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-752-9000. Spanish chairs; miniature chair—Yew Tree 
House Antiques (R), 450 E. 78 St., New York 10021; 212-249-6612. Bedroom: Bed, custom— 
Morgik Co., Inc. (M), 20 W. 22 St., New York 10010; 212-463-0304. Stool, custom— Michael 
Graves, Architect, 341 Nassau St., Princeton, NJ 08540; 609-924-6409. Bedding, Calvin Klein 
Home—Calvin Klein (R), 654 Madison Ave., New York 10022; 212-292-9000. 

80 THE HEART OF ARCHITECTURE Page 80 to 87: Architecture firms: Centerbrook Archi- 
tects, PO Box 955, Essex, CT 06426; 203-767-0175. Moore Andersson Architects, 2102 
Quarry Rd., Austin, TX 78703; 512-476-5780. Moore Ruble Yudell, 933 Pico Blvd., Santa 
Monica, CA 90405; 310-450-1400. William Turnbull Associates, Pier 10, The Embarcadero, 
San Francisco, CA 94111; 415-986-3642. 

92 CANDLELIGHT Page 92 and 93: Chandeliers, $99—IKEA (R); East Coast: 412-747-0440; 
West Coast: 818-912-1119. Fabric, taffeta, from $22/yd.—B&] Fabric (R), 263 W. 40 St., New 
York 10018; 212-354-8150. Ribbon, velvet-—MS&] Trimmings (R), 1008 Ave. of the Americas, 
New York 10018; 212-391-9072. Liquitex gesso, $19.95/qt.—Lee’s Art (R), 220 W. 57 St., New 
York 10019; 212-247-0110. 

94 THE SPIRIT OF SAVANNAH Pages 94 to 99: Designer: Vicente Wolf, Vicente Wolf and 
Associates, 333 W. 39 St., New York 10018; 212-465-0590. Hickory White Savannah Collection, 
Hickory White (M), PO Box 1600, High Point, NC 27261; 910-885-1200. Dining room: Fabric on 
settee, #4402/063 Ondine II Atlantique, $79/yd.; fabric for yellow pillows—Calico Corners (R); 
800-777-9933. Fabric on armchairs, #4331/098; fabric on slipper chair, +4201/063—Manuel 
Canovas, Inc. (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-752-9588. Vases in alcove—Wenchow 
Importing (T), 48 E. 12 St., New York 10003; 212-477-1564. Entrance Hall: Crystal candelabra, 
$6,000—John Rosselli (T), 523 E. 73 St., New York 10021; 212-772-2137. Wall paint, #1584, 
Benjamin Moore. Living room: Fabric on chaise, #4402/063—Manuel Canovas, see above, Fab- 
ric on ottoman, #115-234—Jim Thompson/Zimmer & Rohde (T), 979 Third Ave., New York, 
10022; 212-758-5357; 800-262-0336. Vases—Wenchow Imports, see above. White lidded jar, 
$350—David Seidenberg, Inc. Fine Antiques (R,T), 836 Broadway, New York 10003; 212-260- 
2810. Yellow fabric for roman blinds, Brandywine Chintz—Calico Comers, see above. Fabric on 
sofa, Sahco Hesslein Collection, Lana, color: #11090, 100% wool—Bergamo (T); 718-392-5000. 
White fabric on sofa throw pillows, #4331/098—Manuel Canovas, see above. Fabric on arm- 
chair, #3920/04—Glant Textiles (T), PO Box 84228, Seattle, WA 98124; 206-725-4444. Crystal 
vase on table, #794.415—Baccarat (T), 41 Madison Ave., New York 10010; 212-251-0200. Carved 
figures, $2,500-$8,000/ea.; wooden box—Arts du Monde (R,T), 154 Spring St., New York 10012; 
212-226-3702. Alison Berger bottles, $2,095; blue & white bowl, $85—Takashimaya New York 
(R), 693 Fifth Ave., New York 10022; 212-350-0100. White carpet, Woolens/ Trends #C9—Stark 
Carpet (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-752-9000. Bedroom: Ottoman, #223T, $1,035 
(COM)—Hickory White, upholstery collection. Roman shades, Nimo, #3913820, $63.75/yd.— 
by Zimmer & Rohde (M,T) at Jim Thompson/Zimmer & Rohde, see above. Fabric on ottoman, 
Beaufort, #BL6372/2—Sanderson (T), 285 Grand Ave., 3 Patriot Centre, Englewood, NJ 07631; 
201-894-8400. Fabric on striped chairs, Garden Party Stripe, Lake, $49/yd.—Glant Textiles, see 
above. Fabric ties on striped chairs, #4402/063; fabric on cane-back chair, #4331/098—Manuel 
Canovas, Inc., see above. Comforter; coverlet; linens—Pratesi (R), 829 Madison Ave., New 
York 10021; 212-288-2315. White vase, #1100869, $295—Royal Copenhagen (M), 27 Holland 
Ave., White Plains, NY 10603; 800-431-1992, Wall paint, #327—Benjamin Moore. Uphol- 
stery—Monte Coleman, 49 E. 10 St., New York 10003; 212-995-2649. 

100 IN THE COMPANY OF GOOD FRIENDS Pages 100 to 103: West Street Grill, 43 West 
St., Litchfield, CT 06759; 860-567-3885. Grappa Trattoria, 26 Commons Dr., Litchfeld, CT 
06759; 860-567-1616. Thomas McKnight’s artwork publishers—Chalk & Vermilion (R), 200 
Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, CT 06830; 203-869-9500. Smoked eel, $18/lb.; smoked cod roe, 
$22.60/lb.—Petrossian Boutique (R,MO), 182 W. 58 St., New York 10019; 212-245-2217. 
Orchids—Venamy Orchids (R,MO), Rte. 22, Brewster, NY 10509; 800-362-3612. 
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RINTS For Your New Home 


COUNTRY BUDGET-SMART FAMILY HOMES NARROW-LOT REGIONAL BEST EXPANDABLES DECKS & MORE 
Nos 200 TN Mee 200 





MART | FAMILL-FAVORED | NARROW-LOT 


De EN ae) ag 









BB 200 country EA 200 efficient plans EJ 200 stylish designs EF 20 unique homes ED 200 beautiful EF 200 exible plans 42 outdoor structures. 
designs from classic from 7 top designers, _ for today’s growing less than 60' wide from homes from across that expand with your 96 pages $7.95 NEW! 

to contemporary by that you can really families from 7 hot 7 designers. Up to 3,000 © America by7 regional _needs from top 

7 winning designers. afford to build! designers. square feet. designers. designers. Bo outstanding decks. 
224 pages $8.95 224 pages $8.95 224 pages $8.95 224 pages $8.95 224 pages $8.95 NEW! 224 pages $8.95 NEW! — 112 pages $7.95 


LANDSCAPES 


BACKYARDS 
LANDSCAPER 


AFFORDABLE LUXURY ONE-STORY TWO-STORY VACATION 
ah - wer e. ¢ 
i VON DREAM HOMES Fe if Reais 


FOR MODEST sadoiuM BUDGETS 





OB cost-saving WD issfinelwury ED 47 designs for all 7 sone for Hus designs for i 312 designs for HE 40 beautiful back yards. 


plans specially selected aoe with lifestyles. 860 to 5,400 one-and-a-half and two recreation, retirement —split-levels, bi-levels, 160 pages $12.95 

for modest tomedium —_ luscious amenities! square feet. stories. 1,200 to 7,200 and leisure. multi-levels and 6 

building page 192 pages $14.95 1H pages $9.95 sete feet. 310 pages $7.95 NEW! __ walkouts. 40 fabulous front yards. 

320 pages $9.95 416 pages $9.95 320 pages $6.95 208 pages $12.95 
ENCYCLOPEDIA MODERN & CLASSIC VICTORIAN SOUTHERN WESTERN EMPTY-NESTER STARTER 









Arn 
‘DREAM HOMES Lie) 
Pose eae 


Li 
osebye 





Fae 
500 exceptional 311 modern designs. ED 160 strikin BA) x07 homes rich in EB 215 designs that EE) 200 exciting plans 24 easy-to-build 

plans forall styles and 304 pages $9.95 Victorian and Farm- —Southernstyling and capture the spiritand —_for empty-nesters, lans for starter and 

udgets-the best book house designs from comfort. diversity of the Western retirees and childless low-budget houses. 
ofits kind! HE 403 traditional plans. three leading 240 pages $8.95 NEW! lifestyle. couples. 224 pages $6.95 
352 pages $9.95 304 pages $9.95 designers. 208 pages $8.95 224 pages $6.95 

) nages $1? 
192 pages $12.95 Construction Drawings Available on All Designs 























I PLEASE SEND ME THE DESIGN BOOKS I'VE CIRCLED: Total Amount $ 
1 1:FH 2:BS 3:FF 4-NL 5:AA 6:EX 
TYG 8:0P Q9-AH 10:LD2  11:V1 12:v2 1 
I @ YH tava thet 16HL 17EN  18eC For maximum savings, | State Tax(AZ 5% MI 6%)... § ___ 
4 196T 20-vDH 21:SH 22wH 23eP 24s | Ofder several books at once! 
Order any 3 books—DEDUCT $3 | Postage & Handling  $_3.00__ 
Name Order any 4 books — DEDUCT $5 Ss 
iAaiGes Z Order any 5 books—DEOUcT$io | New Design Portfolio. $= 
I City Order 6 or more books — DEDUCT $15 Total Enclosed § Limited offer! 
iCity — ee ! 
s Order all 24 books pay— JUST $125 | please remit in U.S. funds ee 
Stee ZAD =: 2 Ss New Desi 
ae “ise [AVAILABLE AT LOCAL BOOKSTORES OR ORDER BY CREDITCARD] pontotio. 
absolutely free! 





/ HOME PLANNERS, INC. CALL TOLL- FREE 1-800-322-6797 


3275 WEST INA ROAD, SUITE 110, TUCSON, AZ 85741 


HBM61 


80-page Victorian catalog with 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


Plus a free 


CREDIT CARD 


America’s oldest and 
largest Victorian-by- 
mail. Our 80 pase cata- 
log is twice the size of 
any other. Full of 
unusual items you can’t 
find anywhere else. 





80-p. Catalog, 
send $2. 


MAGNOLIA HALL 
726 Andover, (Dept. B-16) 
Atlanta, Georgia 30327 


Call (404) 351-1910 
5 Fax (404) 351-2151 


ee ee 


FAMOUS NAME 


Decorator Fabrics 
Blinds & 
Wallcoverings 






$149.95 
= 


Solid 
Mahogany 





Savings |} 
up to # 





1-800-999-2091 
For orders and quotations 


BMI Home Decorating 
318 Carter, Libertyville, IL 60048 








SUA Slee 
WOLFF. TANNING 0) US : 


Love To B 


Call for FREE Color Catalog & Lowest Prices in the USA 


ye 


FREE UPS SHIPPING WITHIN 24-72 HRS! 


Yo Spa Ss 
SLIND MA 


Merges | with 
Peeriess! 

















WE (or 3 
BIGGER & 
BETTER! 
Guaranteed 
Lowest 
Prices! 


aA iB re 999- 0898 
“FREE 24 hr. FAX 1-800-245-4557 
or THE BEST FOR “LESS” AT.. 


WALLPAPER & BLIND DEPOT 
N WE ACCEPT: atte Coe Reel 2 BBE... ©1996 Peerless R 
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Weekdays, 7:00 am-1:00 am Sat. & Sun 8:30 am- 10:00 pm: 


We will not be undersold! 
Now, enjoy amazing 
savings on fine quality 
china and the convenience 
of shopping at home. 


Call 1-800-538-6340 
today for your FREE 
CATALOG or to place 
your order. 


You'll discover: 


*¢ The largest in-stock inventory 
of the best names in china, 
crystal stemware, silverware, 
collectibles, and giftware 


e Faster delivery—most 
orders are processed within 
24 hours 


¢ Guaranteed satisfaction 


¢ Our convenient National 
Bridal Registry 


POCO RRC 

Om CM CM Cre CL 

bathroom fixtures that fit 

rey aC mm a] 
- where they belong! 


These unique fixtures. are hand 
Crem me mC aCe 
Porm mee a Co a 

ere mec ee 
plete line, call toll free: 


pe Lit otete me 
or fax 707 544-0719 - any time. 


Tey a 
Bn 0h secs CRA OI Ua beion 0 


elie ol) 
Prices on. 
_ Thousands bs 
China meat 





Country Curtains. 
Before You Consider 


Custom, Consider 


Country Curtains! 
Hfundreds of styles, fabrics and colors 


to choose from eee something for every 


<= style of oneal Exper- 
ience the j joy of shopping 
at home at your leisure 
. and the convenience 
of buying by mail or 


phone. oney~- back 





Suarantee of satisfaction! 


FREE CATALOG! 
PLEASE CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-876-6123, 24 HOURS A DAY 


ASK FOR DEPT. 1196 | 


— ee — — «= —_ — = 


| J} Please send FREE catalog. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE ZIP. 


Country Curtains® 
At The Red Lion Inn 
Dept. 1196, & tockbridge, MA 01262 
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Sh aker . WALLCOVERING] 
HINO] YT) iF & UP 8 0% The Frank Lloyd Wright Association 
RIGHT FOR Jue OME. | | BLINDS To OFF offers Wright enthusiasts a unique 
New En sland | @ ALL CURRENT PATTERNS AND STYLES f ; f 
ew Englan ci wh: FREE UPS DELIVERY, NI Res, Add 6% Saks Tax | OPPOrtunity to gain an in-depth look 
made » Shaker : OPEN 7 DAYS at the premier achitectural genius 
rd Can unter nem |P ; 
ey (ALL PRICES ARE NET ee tees with QUARTERLY magazine. 
‘nishings a NATION WIDE OUTLET 
home de 1-800-MAIL-WLP 
: (6245-957) a 
ae PO. BOX 135+ FLANDERS, NJ 07836 7 
Hundrec \s of 
bi 2 a waraa"a"eerere ss s"5" - 
FREE a 2 co 
CATALOG! & a sar aly Me te * 4 
sia claleibjeleielerele slovelelersleloreiets siaaierss a owest HMA, a =) 
mY v4 a Give us manufacturer’s name a ; 
Yield House : 
P.O, 2525, Dept. YH215 Conway, NH 03818 & piper agile ae * — 
Name x ETCH CC ee od 7 2 — 
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. a 7 
phate = el aa Meme ies 5 - 
FREE fe ATALOG. Li¢) 053 7X y 0206 a 301 Beech St., Dept. 2 - Hackensack, NJ 07601 a 
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= ee < 
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CUSTOM MADE % 


TABLE PADS _ 


BEST PRICES 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY .« 


eats 
ey 
“ 


Order with confidence from 
America’s oldest and largest 
custom table pad manu- 
facturer. No advance deposit 
or ines eo You pay =m 
nothin nti eS . . 

your (ablecoadstatd are an eclectic range of topics, rare and 


completely satisfied. 30 year wa 
puarantee . e never-before-published photography 
1-800/328-7237 : te: ; 
EXT.260 and fresh insights into the life and 

1170 Stella St., St. Paul, MN 55108 work of Frank Lloyd Wright. 


The QUARTERLY features 








WE BEAT ALL COMPETITORS PRICES! | | i 
CALL THE FACTORY TODAY FOR THE To ea sample cory of the 


ABSOLUTE LOWEST PRICES ON ALL | a - 
BLINDS, WALLPAPER AND CARPET! | QUARTERLY, a listing of back issues 


By gt BLINDS (| is , WALLPAPER) CARPET || 


| 
" 
a y eg OTT The Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation 


| 
i 
| a stat 
Ss ample Kit: & 1 me 
a Feel Latah Sey Taliesin West 
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and Frank Lloyd Wright Association 






| membership information, send $5.00 to 
| QUARTERLY 






Plush, Textured, Berber, 








ric: ve } Scottsdale, AZ 85261 
S 24-HOUR FAX 1-800-391-2293 
Blind, Wallpaper & Cary ctory 
909 N. Sheldon Road, Plymouth eekde 00 am - 1:00 2 = ASK ABOUT NO PAYMENT 
ae Ne as Seam So Pl ee ey 


1996 BRASS BED CATALOG. 


New & unique upscale designs 
from the Simple to te Outrageous! 


Now celebrating 40 years in New York, this 
"WHOLESALE ONLY" manufacturer opens 
Its doors to the public 
via newly released 
brass bed catalog 
complete with 
breathtaking photos 
of new 1996 styles 


WANT CUSTOM? 
With the help of our 
factory designers you 
can customize any bed 
found in the catalog 
into the heirloom of 
your dreams! 













CALL NOW FOR 
YOUR FREE COPY 


|-800-25 col 


Te 


& FABRICS 


UP TO 4G 
HOLESALE DISCOUNTS 


* Orders Processed Same Day 
Have Name of Book, Pattern Number/Page No 
§ —e List Price and Amount of Rolls /Yards 
a No Sales Tax (except NJ) 


GUARANTEED LOWEST PRICES 


1-800-843-6567 


AMERICAN WALLCOVERING DISTRIBUTORS 


2260 Route 22 * Union, New Jersey 07083 


Historical Tapestries 


Hand crafted replicas of 
m orted F 
museum pieces imported ff 








ALL MAJOR 





from France. Our crafts- Bah 
people recreate the 
meticulous details and 
time-mellowed tones of 
antique hangings. Theyare # 
poetry for your walls. 
Free Color Catalogue 
of replica European 
sculptures, friezes, 
artifacts and icons. 


1-800-525-1733 Eee 


Ext. H846T 4, ee 
&TOSCA N cy ‘La Cour” (The Court) 
detail from the 
= David and Bathsheba 
17 E. Camp obell Street, Dept. H846T tapestries 15th « 


Actin on Hgts, II 60005 





| CHINA ¢ SILVER e CRYSTAL | 


SINCE 1977 
eS 
PRICE 
GUARANTEED 


BEAUTY © VALUE © SELECTION © 


ALL FIRST QUALITY. 
ALL NAME BRANDS AVAILABLE 


CALL US LAST! 
a7 Ve ee ty 


1-800-653-5668 §& 
Ask for Dept. GH] 


—e 


One-stop shopping for 
the best bath, lighting 

and home decor items 
anywhere. Always first 


















quality, lowest prices - 


Nationwide In-Home tcc & Set-Up! 
GUARANTEED! 





(2 VATOR’S 


P.O. 2515, Dept. 2415,Conway, NH 03818 





Name 


Top-Name Furniture Brands! 
- Address 


For FREE quotes & brochure, call 


FURNITURE CONNECTION 


an CARR ORa 


(800) 869-5664 











Phone 








Ask For Dept.2415 








setT MUM e ott tes 


MISSING A PIECE 


“ 
Be an interior , 
‘decorator! % 










OF YOUR PATTERN?” 


Replace pieces or add to your sterling silver 4 
at up to 75% off retail. We specialize in 
new and used flatware and hollow- , 
ware. Over 1,200 patterns in stock. i 
Call or write for a free inventory 

of your sterling pattern. (We buy 
sterling silver, with a careful 
appraisal for maximum value.) 


Home study course. Qualify 
for excellent full-time and 
part-time career opportu- 
nities. Earn big profession- 
al discounts, gain access 
to private showrooms. 
Free literature: send or 


l 

i 

f 

P Frc 

‘ call 24 hours a day. 
h 

i 

: 





800-223-4542 


Name_ 











Pattern shown: Chantilly by Gorham 


Address _ Phone = | 


City State _ Zip 


Beverly Bremer 


SILVER SHOP 


3164 Peachtree Rd., NE, Dept. HB, Atlanta, GA 30305 / Mon.-Sat. 10-5 
4 261-4009 


The School of Interior Decorating j 
PCDI, 6065 Roswell Road 


Dept. HHA496, Atlanta, Georgia 30328 
— ee ee 















‘Orr, 300 lines 
of fine furniture & 
FURNITURE SALES BE aeyag aires 
SSE interior design 
elie mele 
Re and free - 
nig 


210 Stage Coach Trail Greensboro, & 
M-F 9-5:30, Sat. 9-5 Fax: 910/855-1370 
Phone: 910/855-9034 


ry 1996 




























GUARANTEED TO BE AZ, 
THE LOWEST pmce, ALWAYS! 
We’ ve merged with Stgle Walleavering & Mary’s Wallpaper 


= to become the largest discounter, bringing you 
unbeatable buying power! =—= 


















ELEVOLOR r 
a LOWER -: ) 
ee EVERY PATTERN 
x } FROM 
‘ee | PRICES! |< ere 
ManterDeaseen e No extra processing fees! ANYWHERE! _ 






¢ We only sell 1" quality name-brands | 


Of, * Your satisfaction guaranteed! 
0 (Fy 
oF’ 1-800-477-8000 


NOW OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK! 
Weekdays 7:00 a.m. to 12:00 midnight Sat. & Sun. 8:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 


400 GALLERIA #400 * SOUTHFIELD, MI 48034 


NAT CO) 7s ee nro i A 






MINIS ¢ VERTICALS * DUETTES 
PLEATED SHADES * WOODS 






















WALLPAPER 
AND BLINDS 


ELEGANT ENTRANCES 
Ts; dab 
Fogle VC 5 
 Clacncad 





| 
| HAND-CRAFTED [he biggest discounts on America's finest furniture 
MAHOGANY STOH!4 || | @ We represent almost every major manufacturer of fine Oo Off 
SCREEN DOO)AS home and office furnishings e) TET 
Recapture {! irm of | | We deliver and set up in your home anywhere in the 
another era ppendale | | U.S., Canada, or worldwide. Call today for prices, details *Free Delivery, 
and Vi: iv..an styles and our free brochure (four color catalog $10). OPT waa cel ete) 
beati'sfuliy custom-made *Altered Patterns Po 


WW 


North Carolina 


DISCOUNT FE RNTTURE SALES 
FINE FURNISHINGS SHIPPED WORLDWIDE 


(919) 638-9164 


ior your home. | 
Built to last a lifetime 


= tilieend ee 


ey Te Wae ere Bl a Te -6p.m EST 


1-800-624-1224 | 


BEST WALLCOVERINGS, INC. 


"Ark “ 
Ar sa Best Family owned & operated since 1948 
ath 2618 Avenue U © Brooklyn NY 11 


Send $2.00 for catalog 
or call toll free: 




















merican 


i ade re Marat a Tonle] 


Three Million Pieces 
China, Crystal, Flatware 
& Collectibles 


Obsolete, Inactive And Active. 
Buy Or Sell. 


REPLACEMENTS, LTD. 


1089 Knox Road, PO Box 26029 
Greensboro, NC 27420 - Dept. HB 


1-800-REPLACE 
(1-800-737-5223) 


« Save $100's, even 
$1,000's on furnishings. 


* Friendly, professional 
staff to assist you. 


«In-home delivery and 
set-up. 


For a free brochure call or write 





CTC Uo med Quality N euch) 
orn iture Call toll free with manufacturer and style number. 


A Box 1150 Phone (910) 353-1828 a hl adm ee 
Jacksonville, NC 28546 Fax (910) 353-3348 seme nae 


Unuel LUXURIOUS 


An “Elevette” residential Priced from Compare at 


elevator adds a "Gaile custom ss $99. 95 
touch to your home, as well a 
practicality and convenience 


Available in a variety of decor 
matching styles * Factory guaranteed 
up to 20 years 








Savings of 40-50% 


¢ You are guaranteed the highest _ 
level of furniture 


excellence 


© We carry most 


major brands ae | 
Our friendly Ee eas | 
experienced A Tl \l 4 


design staff is 


It’s the ultimate solution for 
people who require a wheelchair 
or can’t use stairs, and is tax * MC/MISA/DISC 
deductible when doctor ASK ABOUT 
recommended FREE LEAF 
For free literature, contact SPECIAL! 


! LINATOR 


eee A 
) 


* Any normal size 


ready to help you with your selection 
We ship nationwide with in-home setup 


For your free brochure, call 


TRIAD FURNITURE 
1-800-323-8469 


FURNITURE 
Catalog 


© Over 300 sty les 
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Verticals 
oye Dusttes Never Pay Retail Again! 
4 eated Shades a lore 
Horizontals Shop the others, call us for the lowest prices cesT 
Wooden Blinds 
* Free ordering kit for blinds with measuring guides & color selectors IRST QUALITY 
¢ Free UPS senipe ing within 2 days on wallcoverings, 3 days on blinds F 
ee gene Oey, ALL BRANDS 


© GUARANTEED | 


¢ Special discounts on wallcoverings savings 
* Call with book and pattern number 
° No sales te utside of IL 

¢ All major credi 1S 

¢ Fax orders: (7( 559-9000 


> Call Direci (708) ssa 3700 
; a 


(days 7 a.m. to 12 midnight 0 a 
urday 8: 30 a.m to7 7p.m yi off retail on 
unday 10 a.m. to 7 p.m 0 wallicoverings! 


INSTANT 
PRICE 
QUOTES 


® Nationwide 


delivery 


TMA 800-262-1049 
retail prices Alling 


P.O.BOX 1849*BLOWING ROCK, NC 28605 _ 








l4 oa . oWe ase 333 Skokie Blvd 


Walic overings and Blinds Northbrook, IL 60062 
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Beautitulr rings 


By FRANCES NEEDLES 


ART 
REPRODUCTIONS 
with the look and 


A LITTLE 
LIGHT READING 
The 250 gorgeous 





eel of an original. 52-page imported lighting 


color catalog pictures fixtures offered inspire 
330 on-canvas replicas of fabulous solutions to 


masterpiece paintings your decorating 


in museum-style frames. problems. The selection 


Impressionists, florals, still runs the gamut from 





life, landscapes, seascapes, simple to sensational 


primitives, portraits, 





and the savings are as 
animals, children, and 


others. Catalog, $5 
refundable). The Masters’ 
Collection, P.O. Drawer 
D-808, Somersville, CT 
06072 or call 
-800-222-6827, Dept. 808. 


exceptional as the collection. Catalog $5 
(refundable with purchase). American LightSource, 
5211D, W. Market St., Suite 803, Greensboro, NC 
27409 or 1-800-741-0571. 


TFT KF MY SK FOR BATHROOMS 


¥ ‘ ¥ ‘ InWall Creations has i | 

¢ y ¥ i towel hangers, paper | \\ 

a a : %e holders, and magazine ae rm) 
h ° a i 


5 4 ae} 4K 4 oo > © il racks that can be used ¥ 


¢ 4 6 ¥q} solo or in tandem. They 
¥ ¢ Y x are made to be recessed 
; . : . “e into the wall between 


TA 
<> + HS e4 =e POSH ot = 5 the studs to create a 


¥ g ¥ My custom, built-in look. 
| $ ¥ : 4 Handcrafted of solid 
| $ ‘ é ‘e oak. Free brochure 


o@4 Me dt Oe Wet oo + Oo shows complete line. 


: 6 + § Ya) Call 1-800-888-5044 or 
( ‘ ‘ : ¥) write InWall Creations, 
i he b + “al Box 3699, Santa Rosa, 


CX ON NOOO BO BO CA 95402. 
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.NTIQUE AMERICAN QUILTS 
rom the heart of Pennsylvania come these 
TICKING TIE-UP CURTAINS 


cheer gray winter days. Choose natural, green, navy 


triking graphic designs, circa 1865 to 1930. 

Jo computer anonymity here. You’re buying from 
home mail-order business whose owners blue, or cranberry ticking stripes on natural 
cout the countryside looking for antique quilts, background. Fabric is 45% cotton/ 55% polyester 
articularly Mennonite and Amish. Catalog of 
olor photos, $7. The Antique Quilt Source, 
TBE, 385 Springview Rd., Carlisle, PA 


7013. Tel.: 717-245-2054. 


for easy care. 41” long x 44” wide. $27 per panel. 
Add $10 p&h per order. Free color catalog. 
Country Curtains, Dept. 1366, Stockbridge, MA 
01262 or call 1-800-456-0321. 
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“TRY SOME OGGIERG Vit: 


Thornhill has never looked better. Last 
spring the exterior was painted by a crew 
of young men who really cared about 
our old farmhouse, cared about me, and 
even cared about the spiders they met 
on the roof, carefully guiding them to 
safety. These were city boys who told me 
they felt they were on a nature preserve, 
and little wonder, for squirrels, chip- 
munks, rabbits, even foxes, wandered by 
as if to inspect their work. 

These were men of many interests 
as well as many jobs. Ray, who wore a 
straw hat and reminded me of Van Gogh 
in one of his self-portraits, is also a blues 
singer and surrealist artist. Mark creates 
movie sets. Richard is a jazz drummer 
and cartoonist. Ken is a sculptor, while 
Hoai, a handsome blend of Vietnamese 
and Irish, plays the guitar. Unfortu- 
nately, I didn’t get to see or hear any of 
their other artistic efforts, but the sound 
of their trucks first thing in the morning 
was music to our ears. Just having them 
here, doing such a good job after the 
cruel winter of 1994 had turned Thorn- 
hill’s clapboards into a mass of peeling 
paint, was a treat. 

After days of sanding to prepare 
the surface, a time of indecision came. 
The crew chief Gil and I couldn’t seem 
to match the beige that had covered 
Thornhill before the weather attacked. 
When we first moved here forty years 
ago, we had chosen white because Tom 
had grown up in a white house and 
didn’t realize that they came in other 
colors. After a few years | decided I 
wanted beige on the wood part to blend 
with the fieldstone back half. Our local 
painter thought | was crazy. 

“Houses aren’t painted beige, or 


whatever you call that color,” he com 


From t(HOFHRItt Farm 


yx IDigiz Jol Ain pigs 


plained. “A country house should be 
white or gray, or yellow if you really 
want to stand out.” But I was deter- 
mined, and our house became beige for 
the next 35 years. I hope that man is 


Agonizing over the 
right shade of beige for 
Thornhill was not 
the joke it sounds like. 


The painting crew was 
delightful, but I 
was shuffling endlessly 


through color 
chips until our artist 
daughter gave me the 


formula for success 


eating his words because these days at 
our local hardware store you can find 
such popular premixed outdoor paints as 
Coffee Cream, Honey Beige, Autumn 
Wheat, and on and on. I know because | 
brought home countless color chips try- 
ing to duplicate our earlier hue, one | 
call Fieldstone Beige. 

[ kept wishing our younger daugh- 
ter, Beth, who lives in Vermont, were 
here to help me. Even as a four-year-old 
child she was a color connoisseur. While 
her peers called red red, or blue blue, 





Beth, when we pointed to somethin 
white, would say, “That’s the color 0 
chalk.” Yellow was “like the sun,” an 
pink was “Tuffy’s nose.” She was right: 
That was the color of our Saint Ber- 
nard’s nose. We figured Beth might 
someday be an artist or a color expert, 
and actually she is now a successfull 
graphics designer. When I called to con- 
sult her, she said, “Try some ocher, 
Mom, but soften it with white.” That i 
what we did, and we finally concocted 
beige that pleased me. ) 
Then the crew decided that we 
should change the color of the doors, 
which had been barn red for years. 
Because I had grown so fond of these fel- 
lows I listened attentively. Rose was one 





suggestion, teal blue another, even black: 
was mentioned. | 

I didn’t want any of these colors— 
obviously I don’t like change—but I 
didn’t want to hurt their feelings and| 
went back for more chips, in shades of 
red. I returned with one called Kiss and 
Tell, another called Salsa. The boys gave} 
in and decided that barn red, easily 
mixed, or Hardie Red as they renamed] 
it, was the way the doors should be. 

A few weeks after the job was fin- 
ished we invited Gil, his crew, and their 
families for a Sunday afternoon party. 
We just didn’t want to say good-bye. We 
sat on the lawn and talked and admired) 
our newly painted Thornhill. All those 
dear city boys told us how much they 
missed the peace of the country. 

Ray really made my day by saying, 
“This was more than a paint job. It was 
working on something that has a real 
essence. You couldn’t help but get the 
feel of the place.” I blushed barn red, said| 
thank-you, and gave him a big hug. # 
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COOH eM cem tween om gical 


-~ After just a’ few minutes in a Chevy Lumina you know youre comfortable. You turn the wheel, 
and it responds: steadily, without any fuss. You notice it tracks very straight, very smoothly. 

_ Everything feels solid, tight. There are no surprises. You’ve just experienced some inspired eng), 

neering. It’s not dramatic. It’s not supposed to be. Because what’s important is not its ingeniou! 
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hat’s important is a pleasant trip in a car you can trust. And that can include everything from the 
ise you don’t hear, to the bumps you don’t feel, to the glare that doesn’t fatigue your eyes. Or it 
Lalas Me) Meee MCE E Con dartulreeorlece aes supple leather seating surfaces. It can even include 
e money you'll save over other cars with less room than Lumina, and, arguably, less eet eee 
“tiseh ml elalel that, is there? That’s what makes TTY a ces aia 
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a3 MINA ae esate CHEVROLET. 
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Comfortable, Quiet, Predictable, Prec 


~ After just a few minutes in a Chevy Lumina you know youre comfortable. You turn the wheel; 
and it responds: steadily, without any fuss. You notice it tracks very straight, very smoothly. 

_ Everything feels solid, tight. There are no surprises. You’ve just experienced some inspired engi: 

- neering. It’s not dramatic. It’s not supposed to be. Because. what’s important is not its ingeniou 

suspension geometry or rigid ‘unitized frame design, or its advanced extensive noise insulation. 
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HOW 


LOOKS AT THE. 


WORLD. 


/he furst time he got behind the wheel of a race car, every race car there 1s to drwe and won nearly every tlh 
wn. And Marto Andretti never slowed down. Ste there 1s to win. Oo when he began looking at windows 


Le Daytona 509 in 1967. She Sndianapolts 500 . for the new home he was building in Nazareth, 


ier ) “Ti i, . . 7 rE . ss 
he Sormul« ‘Ine World Championship in a /ennsylvania, second best was not an option. 
) hts 36-year r, he has driven nearly te went with the company that 15 just as versats 


1s driven to perfection as he ts. Mario Andretts “JOM piele CROUAGIE LO 


e Marvin. /f you want the windows and doors 
ur home to reflect your unique sense of style 
laste, call 1-500-346-5128 (1-500-263-6161 in 1809602A 


ada) or mail the coupon for a free brochure 


iwndows 





Doors, Warroad WN 56763 


. & ta 
WINDOWS & DOORS 


Nlade fo order. Made for you 








CON LENE 


ON THE COVER Decorator Laura Bohn, 

who with her contractor husband, Richard Fiore, 
owns and is continually refining this old Bucks 

» County farmhouse, could have had her pick of dining 
chair sets. She chose unmatched seating instead, 
saying, “People are different, why shouldn’t 

their chairs be? Habitual guests always gravitate to 
their favorites.” See page 50. Photograph 

by Jeff McNamara. 





49 GETAWAYS LARGE AND SMALL 
The editor’s page 


50 DANCING IN THE BARN 
| Country simplicity as interpreted by a sophisticate 
| By Christine Pittel 





58 SNOWBIRDS OF A FEATHER 
In the Bahamas: one floor plan, two different schemes 
By Stephen Drucker 








68 PAINT LIKE A PRO 
Ralph Lauren’s new paint collection takes 
the guesswork out of choosing colors and helps 


the do-it-yourselfer with decorator finishes 


By Rhoda Jaffin Murphy 


72 COMPOUND INTERESTS 
In California, eleven longtime 
friends create a shared residence 
where they can grow old 

@ gracefully. By Martin Filler 


78 THE BEST GARDEN SHOWS 

Where to savor the newest plans and plantings on 
both sides of the Atlantic. By Hatsy Shields and 
Christopher Petkanas 





86 TEN GREAT BATHROOMS 
_ An idea-packed portfolio. By Carol Prisant 


94 HEART OF TEXAS 
On his family’s ranch, a native son builds 
himself a group of small vernacular structures 


By Elizabeth H. Hunter 


100 FASHION STAR’S HOME STYLE 
. Linda Allard spends weekends in her 
~ Connecticut kitchen, cooking good food for 





family and friends. By Jane Ellis 
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HOWN ABOVE !IS THE BEN FRANKLIN BOWL FOR A COMPLETE WATERFORD BROCHURE, CALL 1-800-523-0009. ©1994 WATERFORD WEDGWOOD USA, INC 
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THis Is THE QUIETEST DISHWASHER 
MapeE IN AMERICA. 
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DW860U0 
Dishwasher 





Of course you haven't, and you never will. Thats because, through extensive consumer sound evaluatioj 
of wash actions among leading manufacturers, the Ultimate Quiet Series Dishwasher from Jenn-Air w, 
found unequivocally the quietest made in the U.S. In other words, it’s really, really qutet. 

Complete with UQ Series Insulation System and Quiet Liner Tub, the only thing vou'll hear in t 
kitchen is compliments. And since its from Jenn-Air, the sleek design destines it a convesation piece. We iN 
made sure you'll hear the conversation. For a brochure showing the Jenn-Air line, call LSOO-7ENN-AL 
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THE SIGN OF A GREAT ‘C OO R*. 
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The House of Anna and Tomas. By Michael Milton 





24 STYLE BEAT 
Noteworthy new designs. The best table 
lamps—simple and sculptural 


30 NEWS 
A new source for Federal-style furnishings. Spanish 
American art from a new perspective. Reviving clay 





pot cooking. Re-elming America’s Main Streets 


32 DECORATIVE ARTS 
Luminaries of the design and social 


worlds were out in force at the recent 








auction of Sister Parish’s personal property 
By Christopher Petkanas 


36 IN THE GARDEN 


HB’s contributing garden editor created a 





» nursery to hold his 200-plus plants while he designs 
permanent beds for them 


By Ken Druse 


40 GALLERY TALK 
Frank Israel designs the 
brilliant installation of a retrospective of his 
architectural work. By Martin Filler 


42 DESIGN WATCH 


New communities across the country are 





building on the strengths of traditional small towns 


By William Bryant Logan 


46 STORE FRONT 

The fifties revival is in full-swing at a 
number of New York shops 

By Martin Filler 
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121 BEAUTIFUL FINDS 


122 FROM THORNHILL FARM 
Lucky Seven. By Dee Hardie 














Want to feel really special every day? 


Consider getting into a really special car. 


Like the new Cadillac DeVille. 


DeVille. 


Now better than ever. 


With the 


Northstar System. 


So you get the security of going 100,000 


miles between scheduled tune-ups. 


The safety of full-range Traction Control 


and refined anti-lock brakes. 


| 
| 

The comfort of Road-Sensing Suspension 
and Speed-Sensitive Steering. | 


And the performance of the renowned | 
275-horsepower Northstar V8. | 
: | 
A test drive can be a very enlightening 
experience. Take one. And 
see why nothing else feels like 


DeVille..from Cadillac. 


For more information call 1-800-333-4CAD 


or on the Internet type http://www.cadillac.com. 
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THE PLACE To STA 
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Ojfer ends March 15, 1996. Good at participating 
Thomasville retailers only. Certain travel restrictions 
may apply. Limit I ticket per household. 


©1996 Thomasville Furniture Industries, Inc. 
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Just out is Hearst Books’ 
Thoughts of Home, a collection 
of 44 short memoirs that 
Publisher’s Weekly describes as 
“delightful, marvelously 
vivid personal essays...deeply 
affecting voyages of 
self-discovery.” A perfect gift 
for any home-lover— 
your weekend host, your 


mother, yourself. 


| Reflections on 
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and Homelands 
from the Pages of 
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| Thoughts of Home 
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Today, homeowners 
are looking at windows a 
lot differently. Gone are 
the days of choosing just 
one type of window for 
your entire home. 


Fine Tune Your Home 
With Hurd Windows. 

Now there’s Hurd 
FineTuning. FinéTuning 
lets you select different 
types of Hurd windows 
for different sides of your 
home. The glass in each 
type of window is specially 
designed to keep every 
room more comfortable, 
day or night. No matter 
how big or small your 
castle is. And no matter 
what part of the country 
you happen to live in. 


How Hurd FineTuning Works. 

It’s simple. For instance, Hurd Heat Mirror” 
TC-88 windows installed on the north and east sides 
are designed to retain radiant heat by reflecting 
the inside temperature back into your home. And 
they keep the cool outside temperature where it 
belongs-— outside. 

Hurd Sunbelter® SC-75 windows on the west 
and south sides block the sun’s penetrating heat 
and protect against extreme heat gain 50 percent 
better than single-pane glass without using tints, 





fading. In fact, no other window can match the 
total performance of Hurd InSol-8 windows. 


Call 1-800-2BE-HURD for more 
information about Hurd FineTuning. 

We're offering a great new Hurd FinéTuning 
brochure and video for $6.95, or a free brochure 
without the video. You can order by phone with 
a major credit card by calling 1-800-2BE-HURD. 
Or you can send $6.95 (check or money order) 
to Hurd Millwork Company, Inc., 575 S. Whelen 
Ave., Medford, WI 54451. The video not one 
includes Hurd F ineTuning ideas, but it will als 


How To Make Your Castle 


More Comfortable. xe 


blinds or shades. Sunbelter SC-75 windows can 
also help retain heat in the winter as well. 

And with Hurd InSol-8° windows, you can 
even fine tune your home to dramatically reduce 
common outside noise by up to 95 percent. InSol-8 
also insulates to R-8* and blocks 99.5 percent of 
the sun’s harmful UV rays—the leading cause of 









show you all the things to _ ane] 
look for in a window. 

Talk to your builder or — 
architect. No matter what = 


size your castle, fine tuning it ; 
with Hurd windows and patio doors will make 
it even more comfortable and energy efficient. 


When Youre Serious EB 
About Windows #1 


WOOD WINDOWS 
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BUYER’S SECURITY™ can’t guarantee that 
a Beet happen. But it can pay you back ne cost 
| of repair or replacement. It’s one more reason to carry 

The Citibank Card. To apply call 1-800-CITIBANK. 
_THE CITI NEVER SLEEPS. 
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eetOUSE OF 
ANNA AND TOMAS 


By MICHAEL MILTON 


y mother and I lived with Grandmother Anna and Grand- 
ther Tomas until 1963 when I turned ten, the year my 
other remarried. It was also the year my grandfather and his 
end Salvatore disappeared. 

My most vivid memory of my maternal grandparents’ 
yuse is of the stained glass window at the top of the stairs. 
Ae picture in the window was a dove, an olive branch in its 
ak, winging over a rolling countryside. It had been exe- 
ited in reds and greens and white, with long golden sun- 
‘ams stretching out like fingers above the fields. The sky 
‘hind the dove was a beautiful shade of blue. Madonna 
ue, Salvatore called it. 

My grandfather had taken the window from a church 
‘ing demolished in downtown San Diego. This was when he 
as working as a housepainter and handyman for wealthy 
milies in town. A tall, thin man with slightly stooped shoul- 
rs and a shock of graying hair, he wore striped overalls most 
the time, with a painter’s cap tilted jauntily off to one side 
his head. When my grandmother would finally speak of him 
ain, she told me she had married him because he was kind. 
good man. A good listener. A laugher. But weak. Ne pater, 
e’d tell me in Czech. No spine. 

I slept under my grandfather’s rescued stained glass for 
e five years I lived in this house. My trundle bed was kept in 


an alcove at the top of the stairs. My mother’s girlish, frilly 
bedroom, all pink and white, was to the alcove’s left, under 
the low slant of the bougainvillea-choked roof. 

My mother worked as a secretary at a local radio station 
and occasionaily modeled. One of the reasons she and my 
father split up was because she wanted to try her luck in show 
business. Every four weeks she would take the train up to Los 
Angeles, stay for a few days with a friend, and audition for 
small movie parts. Mostly she found extra work. She was beau- 
tiful. People said she looked like Ava Gardner. 

The bedroom to the right of my sleeping alcove was my 
erandmother’s. It was the most severe room in the house: 
solid bed with a plain oak headboard, a round rag rug on the 
floor, a simple dresser. Her curtains, ceiling to floor in a dark 
forest green material, were often drawn. She suffered from the 
capricious comings and goings of severe migraine headaches 
and needed complete dark for recovery. I was sometimes 
awakened during the night by the sound of her soft moaning 
in the next room. 

Behind the main house, across the back lawn, my 
erandfather had built a smaller house, intended at one time 
to be used for rental. But Tomas had moved into it two years 
before my mother and I came there to live. Grandma’s reli- 


gion didn’t allow divorce. > 
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Suddenly, 
your skin is just not as resilient. 


Now we can help bring it back. 


Resilience 


Elastin Refirming Creme or 
Oil-Free Lotion 


A cascade of effects—time, stress, irritation, 
even the environment—undermines the 
elastin that gives your skin its youthful firmness 
and spring. Resilience, in your choice of creme 
or lotion, links natural extracts and enzyme 
technology to slow elastin breakdown and 
supplement elastin flexibility. Proven results 
today. And effective prevention for tomorrow. 
Clinical tests show a 25% increase in 

firmness and flexibility. 42% reduction in the 





appearance of lines and wrinkles. 30% 





increase in moisturization. After 
eight weeks of twice daily use. 


ESTEE LAUDER 
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There were days of peace, all of us at dinner, stories about Europe, aunts 
with moustaches, uncles who played gypsy violins. Then protracted silence 


My grandmother lived on in the main house. It was 
built by my grandfather in 1932 in what is known as the Cal- 
ifornia Bungalow style. There was a broad covered front porch 
with three columns of concrete embedded with small pieces of 
found stone. The roof was steeply pitched and in the gable 
was a small dormer. 

The house sat on a bluff and backed up on a canyon. 
Paths through the canyon led down to Mission Valley. Now 
Mission Valley is a vast sprawl of hotels and condominiums 
and golf courses and shopping malls. But | remember from 
when I was a boy the cow pastures in the valley, the crumbling 
adobe of the San Diego Mission, and the trickle of the San 
Diego River, which wound through marsh grass on its way to 
join the Pacific. On weekends I would hike with Salvatore to 
the pastures below to gather up cow patties for my grand- 
mother’s flower garden. 

I think of the stained glass first when I think of this 
house, and then I think of music. I think of the long parade of 
students coming and going all day long, there to learn how to 
sing or play the piano from my grandmother. 

“No, that is not right! You’re wasting your time here. 
Start again.” My grandmother was a good teacher, a dedicated 
teacher, but not a coddling teacher. She taught through a 
combination of cajolery, humiliation, and very occasional 
praise. The beginning piano students learned “Kitten on the 
Keys” and “Pickaninny Plink a Plank” and later “Fir Elise.” 
The singers mostly worked out of an old Italian song book. 

The piano was my grandmother’s most precious posses- 
sion. It was a Kranich & Bach baby grand, not one of the great 
pianos, not a Steinway or a Bechstein. She did not care. She 
loved that instrument and polished it every other day with my 
grandfather’s homemade lemon oil. 

Her other love was her garden. Clematis vines with 
white and purple flowers twisted and turned on three trellises 
against the house. She had gotten Tomas to build a long per- 
gola along the edge of the canyon. Purple Chinese wisteria, 
climbing yellow roses, and morning glories covered the weath- 
ered wood. On the patio, purple and pink hydrangeas and 
oxeye daisies flourished in large terra-cotta pots my grand- 
mother had brought up from Tijuana. 

Anna had come to America from Czechoslovakia when 
she was sixteen. She met my grandfather at a dance held by 
the Slavic League in San Francisco. They fell in love and were 
married. She told me that she and Tomas had been very happy 
“Things change, Mikhail. There were other 


A 


men I could have married. A storekeeper in Prague asked me to 


together once. 


marry him when | was fourteen. Nice enough fellow. Rich, too. 
But he was not for me. Who knows? Things used to be better.” 
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I heard about the storekeeper in Prague often. And abo 
things once being better. The implied “before Salvatore cam 
along” would hang in space between us. 

Salvatore boarded in a single room above the garag 
His status in the household was never talked about, at lea 
when I was around. | did not understand our life sometime 
Days of peace, all of us together at dinner, talking and laug 
ing, stories about family in Europe, aunts with moustaches an 
uncles who played gypsy violins. Then protracted silence 
main house visiting privileges for the two men cut off, m 
grandmother mean and surly, hard on her students and on 
mother and me. 

In unspoken apology, my grandfather and Salvatore di 
many things for my grandmother. They built paths for her th 
wound down into the canyon. They created terraces ther 
They planted a fruit orchard on one level with peach, appl 
and apricot trees. My grandmother labored hard too, planti 
the sloping sections of the hillside in bright red and oran 
and purple ice plant that cascaded down like a resplende 
Magyar shawl. 

She was a short woman, my grandmother, not muc 
taller than me as a boy. She had black hair streaked with gr 
and brown eyes which drooped slightly at the outside corne 
Her cheekbones were broad and she often complained abo 
being a cultured woman with a peasant’s face. She was our la 
Everyone up by seven. Everyone to dinner at six. She lecture 
us on why Kennedy would make a better president tha: 
Nixon. She upbraided my mother for divorcing her first hus 
band and in the next breath told her that she had been a a 
to marry him in the first place. 

She was capable of kind gestures too: letting some of A 
better students study for free if they were having financi 
troubles; surprising my mother with a vase of peonies on he 
dresser at night; secretly putting money aside to pay for m 





college education. 

I don’t remember seeing her in any color brighter tha) 
navy blue. She was thick through the middle, which sh 
blamed on sitting all day at the piano. Sitting, perhaps. An 
Salvatore’s cooking. 

Salvatore had learned how to make the famous Czec 
knedlik e zeli dinner—potato dumplings with pork roast and 
caraway sauerkraut, served with homemade cinnamon apple 
sauce. He made hrachova, a thick split pea and ham soup, an 
during a friendly period my grandmother had taught him ho’ 
to make slepice na paprice—a young hen in sweet-and-sour re 
pepper sauce with dumplings. He made me my favorit 
dessert, zemlovka, once a week—bread pudding with appl 


from our own trees. 
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Fine DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES and GIFTS for the HOME 


Great City Traders’ decorative accessories are available at selected gift, department and home furnishing stores 
and through your interior designer or architect. For a brochure and retailer in your area, you may write to 
Great City Traders, 537 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, California 94103-1636. ©1996 All rights reserved 

















the brim with a breathtakingly romantic collection of Victorian Papers: Three boxes of stationery, 36 

greeting cards (blank, birthday, friendship), boxed thank-yous and notecards, 10 assorted gift enclosures, 
1 ] 

eight assorted postcards, boxed pencils, magnet, parchment labels and an eyewatering sticker 


: Fnelish Outing Hamper (approximately 20x12x6") crafted of monkstraw and buckle strapped is filled to 


assortment. ..over a hundred fascinating images! To introduce you to our elegant correspondence papers, 

we offer you this inspiring selection for $59.95...$156.00 value! (HGSAM). Style, size and items may 
1¢c ) 720 c 

vary. Add $5.90 for shipping, $9.80 fi nada; Missouri residents add 6.475%. 52-page gift catalog 


featuring countless antique reproducti ? (free with order). MasterCard, Visa, Discover, AmEx, 


Check or FAX orders: 816/474-2273. ( nformation available.) 
Box 411332 ¢ Dept. 9026 © Kansas City, MO 64141 © 800-800-6647 
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Salvatore. 

Salvatore owned an antiques shop 
downtown and had been a welcome ad- 
dition to the house on the canyon when| 
he first came. My grandmother was) 
happy to have the extra money from} 
renting out the small bedroom over the} 
garage, happy too for his good companyf 
My mother told me later that Anna, 
Tomas, and Salvatore were great friends 
early on. They did everything to- 


gether—went to movies, had picnics at 





Mission Beach, dove for the then abun4 
dant abalone at the cove in La Jolla. | 

Salvatore had wonderful skin, 
dark and smooth, which the ladies in 
the neighborhood often complimented) 
him on. He wore his jet black hair long, 
Most of all | remember his teeth, per- 
fectly straight and gleaming white teeth! 
which my grandmother never believed 
were really his own. | 

My grandmother would laugh 
hard at Salvatore’s imitations of some of 
her students struggling with their voices. 
She always covered her own mouth with 
the back of her hand when she laughed. 
She had slightly yellowed teeth that 
she was ashamed of. “At least they are 
all my own, Mikhail,” she’d say to mé 
meaningfully. | 

Salvatore made us all laugh. Sal- 
vatore told stories about his customers, 





about other storekeepers, about our nosy; 





neighbors. He was a wonderful mimi¢ 
and cut through all pretension with thelf 
lift of an eyebrow. Because his sister ran} 
his antiques shop, Salvatore had time to) 
spend with me and my mother. Oni 
weekends, he took us to the zoo, to the 
beach, on trips up to Lake Cuyamaca 
and to Warner’s Springs. Most of all, he 
was kind to my grandmother. He under 
stood the delicacy of his presence andi 
he made great efforts to be of service tof 
her: chauffeuring her to concerts and 
the theater, cleaning the house. 

Did the three of them ever talk 
about the strange dance that was taking 
place in our house? I don’t know. I 
would guess that my grandmother’ 


headaches were a testimony to all that} 


always thought I would see them again. At a high school play. At a track 
meet. I’d look up and there they'd be, smiling, ready to make me laugh 


is left unsaid. | have often wondered why the men didn’t 
ove. Or my grandmother. | think that deep down they all 


h. 


ree loved one another very muc 

By the time I was ten the tension in our home had 
gun to escalate. My grandmother complained about the 
1ount of time my mother and I spent over at Tomas’s house 
rile she was teaching, my mother sewing, me playing with 
y Etch-A-Sketch unless I could convince Salvatore to play 
-k-up-sticks, my grandfather smoking his pipe. 

My mother later told me that my grandmother was 
miliated when word of neighbors’ gossip reached her ears. 
scasional weeklong exiles from the main house turned into 
mnths of separation. All of us on the same property, spinning 
ound in our own fixed, rarely intersecting orbits. 

What finally burst the gathering thundercloud was 

incident involving my grandmother’s Ming vase. Anna 
d brought a Ming vase with her from Czechoslovakia. Well, 
t really Ming, but that’s what she called it. She loved it. 
ie blue-and-white vase sat on a narrow windowsill in the 
ing room. My grandfather had made a habit over the years 
putting spare change from his pockets into the vase. Stu- 
nts low on funds were encouraged to dip into the vase for 
eetcar fare. 

One day, while my grandmother was out, Salvatore 
ne into the house uninvited. He asked me to help him carry 
a small marble statue of Cupid that he had brought from 
> shop to store temporarily—something he often did. We 
isted it onto a green onyx pedestal. When Salvatore backed 
ay to check the placement, he accidentally knocked over 
> Ming vase. It shattered on the oak floor. Pennies, nickels, 
d dimes rolled everywhere. When my grandmother came 
me, she found Salvatore and me on our hands and knees, 
king up porcelain shards and loose change. 

Anna gasped when she saw us. Went white. Her eyes 
re hard and she trembled with anger. Salvatore offered pro- 
e apologies, which she wouldn’t even acknowledge. I was 
d to go out and play. When I returned, my mother was 
me. She told me that Anna had ordered Salvatore to leave 
at night. And not to come back. 

The next morning my mother went out to the house in 
ck to try to negotiate peace. No one was there. She went 
Salvatore’s room. He was gone too. 

We never saw or heard from my grandfather or Salva- 
e again. 

Salvatore’s sister told my mother she had no idea 
ere they might have gone. | always thought | would see 
2m again. At a high school play. At a track meet. At my 
\duation. I’d look up and there they’d be, smiling, ready 


to tell me stories, to make me laugh. But it never happened. 

Two months after they left, | was gone too, living with 
my mother and a new father in the Santa Clara Valley. We 
took trips to San Diego and my grandmother’s house three 
times a year. Nothing seemed to change there. She kept the 
garden up. She taught. For years there was never a mention 
of the men. Pictures still hung of my grandfather and grand- 
mother from happier days. She told new students and friends 
that Tomas had been the best husband a woman could ask for 
but unfortunately, on a trip east, he had died. 

While I was in college, courtesy of my grandmother, she 
finally decided to sell the house. She was moving into a small 
apartment in a retirement community and needed to get rid of 
many of her possessions. 

She had gradually relaxed over the years. No more 
headaches. She wore more colors. She no longer bothered to 
cover her mouth when she smiled. She told me her lessons 
were calmer now. And she finally opened up a little about 
the men. 

“] miss your grandfather,” she confessed to me. “And Sal- 
vatore too, I suppose. Did I do right? | don’t know. I was angry 
with them both for so long. That’s all over now. Nowadays 
maybe we could have worked it all out. Gone on Oprah, yes?” 

I took some things from the old house. A Staffordshire 
horse and a set of malachite-and-crystal bookends Salvatore 
had left behind. An azure-blue pottery elephant lamp that had 
sat on Anna’s piano for as long as | could remember. My 
grandfather’s toolbox. 

“What about the dove?” she asked me. “You always 
loved that stained glass, Mikhail. ” I looked up at it. It cast 
such a lovely diffused light into the alcove. I had seen and 
heard so much from my bed there beneath the dove. My 
grandmother whispering harshly to my grandfather late one 
night that he was going to bring damnation down on all of us. 
My mother sneaking in from dates with my soon-to-be father, 
kissing me lightly on the forehead on her way to bed, the air 
around me filled with the scent of her favorite perfume, Shal- 
imar. The sound of Salvatore in the kitchen early in the 
morning, humming softly to himself, his knife chopping and 
dicing, the beginnings of a big Sunday dinner. 

But I didn’t remove the window. Two homes for the 
glass picture were enough. I left it hoping that the white dove 
would bring the new owners of the house the peace it was 
never able to bring to my grandparents. m 


Michael Milton, a New York City resident, has published short 
stories in small literary magazines and is currently writing a novel 


and a screenplay. 
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You may already know But the Dodge Stratus leap forward in body rigidity 








the advantages of our pushes the art and thanks to a continuous laddé 


cab-forward design: science of automobiles frame that resists flexing and 
more room inside %* forward from one improves response to driver) 


without more size end to the other. input. Its modified double- 





outside, plus better Underneath, for wishbone suspension system 


visibility and better stability. example, Stratus is a outwits corners and virtually 








| Stratus ES standard 
| equipment includes... 


° 16-valve, SOHC, sequential 
multi-point fuel-injected engine 
¢ 5-speed manual transmission 
| ° Modified double-wishbone touring suspension 
| ¢ Rear defroster * AM/FM cassette stereo 
| ¢ Ultra high-strength steel door beams 
¢ Air conditioning * Reclining bucket seats 
* Dual airbags ¢ Child safety rear door locks 
¢*ABS *¢ Dual power heated mirrors 
° Cupholders * Speed sensitive steering 
¢ (Intermittent wipers * Speed control 
* Tinted glass * Power windows and door locks 
¢ Dual visor vanity mirrors 
¢ Tilt steering © 15” cast aluminum wheels 


| Mv ower middle 


See limited warranty & restrict 


Excludes normal maintenance 4 


| 4LWAYS WEAR YOUR SEAT BE! 


ittens rough roads. Up front, inventive engineering One Care™ 3-year or 36,000- 





choice of three high-tech that makes loading and mile bumper-to-bumper 

ilti-valve engines puts up to unloading easy. warranty and 3/36 | 
8 horsepower at your Plus, for the Roadside Assistance.” | 
sposal. In back there’s an ultimate in forward To find out more 
undance of legroom. And a thinking, we’ve about Stratus, call | 
rgest-in-class trunk’ full of included our Customer 1-800-4-A-DODGE. | 








vasnt all 






The New Dodge 


A DIVISION OF THE CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Wake up rooms with chairs and 1. Chandeleraaae 
taffeta ribbons in © 
lieu of glass, $90. 
From Nimbus 
Designs: 011-44-1- 
202-881-397. 
2. English 
Delftware is hand- 
painted with 
traditional motifs, 
from $70. Through 
Penshurst Trading: 
212-570-2254. 
3. Leaf appliqués © 
stitched onto 15% 
inch-square cotton 
and hemp pillows, 
$102 (left) and 
$113. Through — 
Roseline Crowley: | 
203-785-9376. 
4. Oval and 
shield side chairs 


by Frank Petronio 


accessories packed with charm and personality 


EDITOR: SARAH SHAW 


have clean lines, 
classic silhouettes, 
$750. Through 
Profiles: 
212-689-6903. 
5. Holly Leuders’s 
decoupage tole 
tray, $650. 

At Giorgio of 
Beverly Hills: 
800-GIORGIO. 

6. Waverly 
updates ticking, 

’ $28 a yard. Call 
800-423-5881. 

7. Yellow and 


pumpkin warm a 





French provincial — 
sideboard, $5,500. 
From Manoirs 

de France: 
212-447-6464. 
8. Chippendale 
and Queen 
Anne-style chairs 
in modern yellow, 
$1,296; orange, 
$1,152. From 
Craftique: 212- 
481-9513. 
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SHARE THE MOMENT 
WitTH A HOWARD MILLER CLOCK 


Important moments should be remembered always. The gift of a finely crafted 
Howard Miller clock will bring back the memories again and again. 


Write for free clock and curio literature. 


vw HOWARD 
a MILLER. 


860 East Main Avenue, Zeeland, MI 49464 





Showrooms: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, High Point, San Francisco. 








A simple 
indle of wood, 
5. At IKEA: 
0-931-8940. 
John Boone’s 
uble gourd lamp 
beige crackle 
ramic. Through 
signers, call 
2-758-0012. 
Donghia adds 
wist to blown 
iss. Call 
(O-DONGHIA. 
This lamp 
se—and even 
shade—are 
st in plaster, 
,100. Juan 
ircia Habitat: 
6-537-2121. 
The wood 
lustrade lamp 
sembles an 
>hitectural 
gment, $390. 
Bremermann 
signs: 
4-891-7763. 

A silver-plated 
ndlestick 
np with a tilting 
ade is great 
dside, $159. 
om Chambers: 
0-334-9790. 


Vellum covers : 


s timeless lamp. 
rough designers 
m Holly Hunt 
w York: 
2-755-6555. 
Aero’s turned 
blar lamp, 
,025. Call 
2-966-1500. 
Barbara 
rry’s tapered 
np of polished 
kel looks back 
the 1930s. 
rough designers, 
Innovations: 


2-308-1179. 






With their sculptural 
bases and classic shades, 


these table lamps—alone 

















or in pairs—make a 


great case for simplicity. 
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RUFFLED PILLOWCASES 
FROM $20 
(SUGGESTED RETAIL) 


COMFORTERS 
FROM $80 


TAB TOP DRAPES 
FROM $100/PAIR 


POPCORN 


KAYE’S MINNESOTA BLEND 


CALL 
1 800 966 2644 





















SPANISH AMERICA 


A show at the Brooklyn Museum looks at 

the arts of Peru and Mexico under Spanish 

rule in an important new way. “It’s not just 
about European power imposed on its 
colonies,” explains Kevin Stayton, curator of 
decorative arts. “The arts reflected Inca and 
Aztec roots as well as the Spanish overlay.” 
The Peruvian escritorio from the late 18th cen- 
tury, left, is one of 250 items in the show, most of 
them drawn from the museum’s own collections. Made 

by local craftspeople for the Spanish, who brought writing to 
Peru, it depicts a colonial couple in a local landscape. “Con- 
verging Cultures: Art & Identity in Spanish America” runs 
through July 14 at the Brooklyn Museum, then travels to 
Phoenix and Los Angeles. Call 718-638-5000. Jane Margolies 


RE- ELMING M AIN STREET Few young people have experienced the typical pre-1960s Amer 


can Main Street, most commonly found east of the Mississippi, ¢ 
which mature elms with overarching branches formed a shady summerlong corridor. Older Americans, however, remembt 
these leafy havens with nostalgia. Dutch elm disease felled most Ulmus Americana during the sixties and seventies, and it wi 
not until 1984 that research funded by the Elm Research Institute in Harrisville, New Hampshire, came up with the America 
LIsHoy elm, a cultivar designed to be resistant to the disease-laden fungus carried by invading bark beetles. 
Now ERI has begun an ambitious campaign to “re-elm” the Mai 
Streets of the towns along old Route 1, from Maine to Florida. A ceremé 
nial planting in the fall initiated the campaign at Fort Kent, Maine, th 
northernmost terminus of the first East Coast highway, and mass plantin’ 
of the American Liberty elm in towns traversed by Route | are planne 
for Memorial Day, 1996. The elms grow rapidly: The two-foot specimet 
planted at Trinity College in Hartford, Connecticut, ten years ago har 
reached forty feet. To buy an American Liberty elm for your street, call th 
Elm Research Institute: 603-827-3048. Cecile Shapiro 


MAKING A FEDERAL CASE 


How to follow one’s own act after heading up Gucci America and Mark Cross? F 
master merchandiser and lifelong (first-auction-buy-at-nine) collector John H. Ehrlic 
the answer was a move to Greenwich, Connecticut, and a shop called the Federalist 

4 born of his desire to bring good 18th-century reproductions to the ma 
ketplace. To Ehrlich, the Federal period was a time of incredible ima 
}- ination and productivity. His quest for craftsmen who know thi 
? 18th-century methods has resulted in a brilliant outpouring of fin|} 
Federal-style furnishings Ehrlich describes as “everything you’d havi} 
found in a rich ship-owner’s home.” Prize examples of Chinese export 
porcelain and redware abound, as do replicas of museum-quality iad 
ture such as the Dunlap shell-back side chair, $1,500, far left, and hand 
cast pewter, left, from $235 for a mug to $750 for a large charger. Thi 
Federalist, 365 Greenwich Ave.; 203-625-4727. Stephanie Rank 










































CLAY POT EUGr 


Clay pot cooking has been aroun 
since Roman times, but with today 
interest in reducing fat, the unglaze| 
earthenware vessel is now more populé 
than ever. Dana Jacobi, author of 7 
new The Best of Clay P 
Cooking (Collins, $14.95 
above left, says, “Enclosed i 
clay, foods cook beautifully 
stay succulent often without the addition of any fat at il 
Romertopf, which made a splash with their roasters (above 
in the seventies, has seen a thirty percent boost in sales i 
the past two years. To appeal to their new audience, t 
company has renamed their clay pots Nature’s Oven 
Romertopf. A 3-quart roaster is about $32. Jane Ellis 





































IN THE AIR 


hites are still hot but they’re now getting cool: 


ce like putty, oyster, and stone are nudging aside the 


au ca ees cream tones of recent years. 







al idea 
rer weekday and 
ekdays at 1oam & 12:30PM ET/PT 


turdays at i2:30pmet/PT: Check your local listings. 


get the best of Our Home delivered directly to your home 
ler the Our Home Newsletter 
00-852-9100 $29” for 26 issues 
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Auction lots 
included (above) a 
pair of George III- 
style gilded 
girandoles that 
fetched $51,750; 
a pair of Regency- 
style X-frame 
curule stools 
(opposite below) 
with ram’s heads 
and feet for 
$33,350; and 
(opposite above) a 
late-18th-century 
Axminster carpet 
for $112,500, 


more than three 


times the estimate. 
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> “That must be Sister on the 
phone,” said Mario 
Buatta, easily Mrs. 
Parish’s most dedicated 


of “Property from the Collection of the Late Sister 
Parish” at Sotheby’s New York last September. The 
first lady of American decorating wasn’t bidding up 
her own possessions, but everyone agreed that she 
surely had her famous mordant eye trained earth- 
ward on proceedings that would see her lovingly 
collected Pekingese pictures and Louis XV-—style 
chintz-covered bergéres dispersed around the globe. 

Buatta’s joke came at a moment in the sale 
when bidding had reached an uncomfortably high 
level (Buatta’s paddle arm was killing him) on the 
third-to-last of 215 lots: a late-18th-century oval 
Axminster carpet that had partially covered the 
white-painted herringbone parquet in the much- 
photographed drawing room of Mrs. Parish’s 
maisonette at Fifth Avenue and 74th Street, for- 
merly Gloria Swanson’s. With its dainty looped rib- 
bons, delicate blush-colored flowers on a lichen 
ground, and stylish weblike medallion, it went a 
long way toward summing up the sophisticated 
town side of the Parish style. 

Never mind that the carpet was rewoven in 
areas mall breaks. Everybody wanted it— 
but Buatta got it, for a client, for $112,500, almost 
three and a half times the high estimate. (Hammer 
prices viven here include the 10 to 18 percent 
buyer’s | iim; estimates do not.) The Axmin- 


ster was (he ‘op lot. By the end of five hours of vig- 


A TRIUMPH 
®) FOR PROVENANCE 


Luminaries of the decorating, 

entertainment, and social worlds gathered at 
Sotheby’s to bid on “Property from the 
Collection of the Late Sister Parish,” paying nearly 
half a million dollars over the high estimates 


By CHRISTOPHER PETKANAS 

















orous, uninterrupted bidding, with sandwiches 
rushed in during overtime, the sale of Mrs. Parish’ 
American, English, and Continental furniture, ani 
of her rugs, silver, porcelain, and decorative bit 
and pieces, totaled $1,364,516, a hefty $426,96 
more than the combined high estimates. The be 
eficiaries were Mrs. Parish’s daughters, Debe Gilbe 
and May Appleton “Apple” Bartlett. 

It was a triumph for provenance, auctio 
lingo for history of ownership, for while it was ge 
erally agreed that the Parish possessions wer 
loaded with style, and swooningly sentimenta 
some connoisseurs found them mediocre, not t 
mention in iffy condition. And so the sale becam 
a testament to Mrs. Parish herself: If people wante 
it, the reason was that she had owned it. And bo 
did they want it. A pair of fringed and tassele 
Moorish wood valances? You could have your loc 
carpenter make them up tomorrow and the ban 
would hardly be broken. Yet once you knew the! 
had hung in Mrs. Parish’s legendary lobster-bisqu! 
library behind an 18th-century Coromandel lacque 
commode, which she played down spectacularly b 
using it as a bar, they not only began to look attrac 
tive, they began to look like they were wort 
$4,600. Which is exactly how much a New Yor} 
actress and collector paid for them. 

“We usually do very well with the single 
owner sales because Americans are crazy abou} 
acquiring names—the person who owned it count} 
for a lot,” says Muffie Cunningham, the Sotheby} 
European furniture specialist who cataloged th} 
sale. “Clearly there were certain lots that were ncojf 
terribly impressive as antiques go, but that nevetf 


sless commanded great prices because they were so decora- 
e and charming. And yet I have to say that some of the 
kets surprised even me. We estimated the Chinese-style tole 
wtern in the form of a pagoda at $1,500 to $2,500, and I 
sught it would maybe go for $3,000—but it did $7,000. 
redible.” 

Among the sale’s more than 500 registered bidders was 
ostalgic group of A-list decorators who had worked for Mrs. 
rish and who are always described as her alumni, from New 
rk’s Mark Hampton and Bunny Williams to Boston’s Bill 
ydgins. Big-name clients included Carole Harris, for whom 
‘s. Parish once did a huge ranch near Fresno, and who went 
er two Regency-style X-frame curule stools with ram’s heads 
d hoofed feet before dropping out, exhausted, at around 
2,000. The sale’s third-highest lot, the stools made $33,350. 

Much more fearless was Henryk de Kwiatkowski, the 
lish-born aviation mogul and horseman. He was accompa- 
-d by his wife, the former model and Warhol insider Bar- 
ra Allen, who said before the sale, “I'd like to buy it all.” 
.e Kwiatkowskis are thought to hold the record for the 
atest number of residences decorated by Sister Parish for a 
gle client: a Beekman Place duplex; villas and stables at the 
lm Beach Polo and Country Club; a waterfront house in 
ford Cay, Nassau; the columned manor house at Calumet 
‘rm in Lexington, Kentucky; and a 1903 fieldstone barn in 
eenwich, Connecticut. The couple’s booty from the sale 
luded two wrestling Japanese porcelain puppies from the 
e 19th century, a Chinese birdcage in horn and ivory and 
od, and quite a few of those winsome Peke pictures. 

Hollywood also waved its paddle. Escorted by her deco- 
or Waldo Fernandez, the diminutive Top 10 lyricist Carole 
yer Sager flew back to L.A. with a colonial ivory chamber 
ck that once crowded Mrs. Parish’s Queen Anne walnut 
reau bookcase, as well as a couple of early-19th-century Ital- 
: painted tole urns. These set Sager back $32,200, and they 
re dented, but Buatta assured her they could be repaired. 

“T never knew Mrs. Parish, but I was a great fan—talk 
out style,” Sager said. Calculating what she’d spent, she 
ded, “I’m sure she’s smiling on me today.” 

Blaine Trump, the Donald’s well-liked sister-in-law, 
ng around the fringes of the salesroom gossiping with 
atta. Since it is taken for granted in New York decorat- 

» circles that Mrs. Parish’s cabbage-and-rose-and- 
ibusson style is not Trump’s, no one was seriously worried 
out coming up against her as a bidder. She goes for some- 
ing livelier, if not flashier, and it seemed clear that she was 
ving herself for the Sotheby’s sale a month later of the estate 
her own decorator, the late Robert Metzger. 

If there was one group missing it was the impeccably 
ifed society-page fixtures—women like Annette de la Renta 
d her mother, Jane Engelhard—for whom Mrs. Parish had 
t only worked, but with whom she had close personal 
endships. Cunningham explained, “The days of socialites 
e Gayfryd Steinberg and Ivana Trump walking into a sale 





‘tthe street are over—those were the eighties. It’s much 


% K ( Continued on page 106) 


more common now for high-profile people to fill out absentee 
forms”—as television anchorman Chuck Scarborough and his 
wife, Ellen, did—“or to phone in their bids.” 

A particularly relevant precedent for the provenance- 
driven Parish sale was Sotheby’s 1991 auction of the estate of 
Eleanor McMillen Brown, the founder of the old-guard deco- 
rating firm McMillen and Mrs. Parish’s chief competition for 
years, according to Cunningham. “But while Mrs. Brown had 
extraordinary things, like Wheeler Williams’s 1934 sculpture 
of the Four Seasons, which went for $32,000, she didn’t have 
Mrs. Parish’s three green Chinese export-painted canvas pan- 
els—those brought more than $17,000,” notes Cunningham. 
“Mrs. Parish had more style, more flair; she was more of a 
renegade.” 

Mrs. Parish’s renegade status did not hold one dealer 
back from predicting that her effects were headed for the same 
fate as the Warhol cookie jar collection: “They’re the kind of 
things that, as soon as they leave the auction block, have no 
real, hard value,” he says. Cunningham countered that snipers 
who said the Parish estate was ho-hum—and there were 
plenty—nmissed the point. 

“You’ve got to remember that she was a decorator, and 
most decorators do not live with museum-quality furni- 
ture,” she reasoned. “Mrs. Parish’s signature was cozi- 
ness, and when you're trying to create coziness, a 
couple of late-19th-century polychrome rams, 
or a painted and parcel-gilt book stand, are 
much more crucial than owning a $2 mil- 
lion Boulle bureau plat. The focus is on 
design and drama rather than on great 
pieces. Mrs. Parish never pretended that 
she lived at the Met.” 

Albert Hadley agrees. Until her 
death at age 84 in 1994, Mrs. Parish and 
he were partners in the firm that bears 
their names. Hadley, who now heads it 
alone, was not surprised by the volume of 
presale publicity and the titillating cur- 
rent of high-stakes excitement that 
ran through Sotheby’s 
on the day of the sale. & 
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In a 15-by-30-foot 
nursery bed 

more than 200 
trees, shrubs, and 
perennials are 
arranged by height 
(trees line the 
long north edge 
where they will 
not cast shade on 
low plants) and 
color so the 
owner can easily 
find what he 
needs when he 
has a permanent 


home ready. 
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HOLDING Pade Risin 


An insatiable collector with more plants than 


beds to put them in created his own little nursery. Trees, shrubs, 


and perennials will flourish while he designs his new garden 


By 


I have always gardened: in the backyard of my par- 
ents’ suburban house; under lights in a college 
dorm; on the windowsills of a house in Providence, 
Rhode Island; in containers on a rooftop in New 
York City; in the shadow of a Brooklyn town house. 
But for the past several years | have longed for a 
place to make a substanial garden, a place to plan 
and plant for years to come. 

The vision of a woodland setting kept beck- 
oning me—a little house in a clearing, sun for 
perennials and annuals, cool shade for wildflowers 
of the forest, and a stream or brook running 
through the property. 

In the summer of 1994 my search began in 
earnest, but finding affordable land with woods and 
water was not going to be easy. One real estate 
agent told me of a house with a view of a reser- 
voir—if you stood on your toes and leaned out the 
upstairs window. Another claimed she had found 
the perfect spot with water—it had a hot tub. 

Because so many of my friends had found 
places north of New York City, I was looking there, 
but one fall day, while driving to Pennsylvania to 


KEN DRUSE 


photograph a garden, | stumbled upon an enchant- 
ing village called Stillwater in the mountainous) 
northwest corner of New Jersey. In December | 
returned, supplied with a list of properties for sale 
in the area and accompanied by a couple of friends: 
Petie Buck, a garden designer from New Hamp- 
shire; and Louis Bauer, a gardener at Wave Hill in 
the Bronx. After driving around for hours looking 
at dismal houses—ranging from A-frames to 
chicken coops—on equally dismal plots, we were 
hungry, disgruntled, and glumly silent. Then we} 
drove down a county road, around a barn, and into 
a mist-filled valley. Petie spoke for the first time ini 
three hours: “This is it.” By the time we realized 
that the house for sale was a green shingled shac 
(and not the Greek Revival mansion nearby or the 
cheerful white clapboard farmhouse in the dis- 
tance), the setting had captured me. The little 
house sat on the road between two narrow bridges, 
on a two-and-a-half acre island made by a split ina 
small rushing river. Five months later, after tense 
bargaining, the property was mine. 
I may be blessed with the patience needed 
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for real estate negotiating, but | have none when it comes to 
collecting plants. As soon as | saw the island I began ordering 
things to fill ic—all the rare and exciting specimens I had seen 
in catalogs, nurseries, and in the gardens of friends but had 
never been able to grow in my crowded, shady Brooklyn gar- 
den. Many flowers would not bloom there and plants with col- 
orful foliage—a sulfur-yellow holly, for instance, and an 
elderberry with purple leaves—became a dull medium green for 
lack of sun. I would also love to collect fastigiate, or columnar, 
trees such as maple ‘Sentinel’ nearly as narrow as a telephone 
pole, but it was out of the question in a 1,000-square-foot gar- 
den. Greedily, | ordered those plants, plus 200 more. 

In March as the perennials, shrubs, and trees arrived, I 
put them into coffee cans, milk cartons, crates, and buckets. 
They sat on my roof in Brooklyn, under lights in the base- 
ment, in a makeshift cold frame, and in the corners of yards of 
generous friends. Somehow, | imagined, they would all arrange 
themselves into a remarkable new garden come spring. 

In May some stalwart gardening friends and | rented a 
truck to take the plants to their new home in New Jersey, 
where the leaves were just beginning to pop. I had bought my 
house without ever having seen a leaf on a tree. Spring 
brought hundreds of surprises. There were a pair of hundred- 
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year-old red Japanese maples and an ancient saucer magnolialf 
but weeds grew as tall as a man, and brush had leafed out tdf 
obscure the views. I realized very soon that my dream a 
must wait because clearing and cleaning took precedence. Bu 
my baby plants couldn’t stay in their too-small pots for long. 
had to get them in the ground as fast as I could. 

Louis, who will be contributing his expertise on wee 
ends, reminded me that | often tell people with new eal 
to make a nursery to hold plants while they draw up plans. 
I did that I could observe the landscape at leisure, take inven 
tory of its attributes, wait to see what nature had in store 





After a calm year of planning, planting could begin. The nex 
day we began to dig in a sunny cleared area near the hous 
I have invited friends to visit my new garden, but whe 
they do they look confused and perhaps a little disappointe} 
to see that the only planting is a fifteen-by-thirty-foot rectan 
gle of turned sod with rows, paths, a place at the center for al 
oscillating sprinkler, and an eight-foot-high fence of plasti 
deer netting held up by bamboo poles. My nursery looks like’ 
vegetable patch. | 
Plants are arranged simply. The tallest—trees—wet 
dug into the long north side so they will never cast shadowy 
on the others. The lowest plants—ground covers—grow alonfp 





1e southern edge. | thought about making the lineup alpha- 
etical, but in my haste to get everything into the ground | 
ive that up. Name tags remain, however, and | have a map of 
re occupants. In the future I will be able to hunt along the 
ws of my little garden center for almost anything I want. 

The stiff clay soil has not been amended. I do not want 
1e plants to like this temporary home too much and to send 
ut long roots into rich, improved soil. The clay will also 
ake removing solid root balls easier, since it is sticky and 
olds together when dug. Some plants, such as needle ever- 
eens, have stringy roots that resent transplanting. The clay 
ill keep their roots from being broken when removed. 

I don’t intend to let anything remain in the nursery too 
yng, but if some trees or shrubs stay more than a year their 
yots will need pruning. Early each spring I will push a spade 
own into the ground around each woody plant in a circle 
yproximating the size of the root ball | intend to remove. 
his trims the tiny feeder roots and encourages them to 
ranch close to the trunks. 

There have been wonderful surprises in the nursery. For 
ne thing the holly and the elderberry from Brooklyn took on 
ch colors. The Ilex x attenuata ‘Sunny Foster’ gleamed bril- 
antly and the Sambucus nigra ‘Purpurea’ deepened to a rich 
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aubergine bronze. Then, too, I got a chance to learn more 
about plants I had only read about in books or seen in catalogs 
or glimpsed for a moment in someone else’s garden. Many sur- 
prised me with vigorous growth. An unusual butterfly bush, 
Buddleia x weyeriana ‘Sun Gold’, shot up from twelve inches to 
six feet in one summer and was covered with silver buds that 
opened into thousands of honey-yellow blossoms. Other 
plants bloomed longer than expected. Daphne caucasica, for 
example, had flowers from June to November. Several flowers 
described in catalogs as simply having purple blooms turned 
out to be amethyst, wine, or violet. By summer’s end the nurs- 
ery actually looked quite handsome. 

There are plenty of other advantages. When | plant a 
border my perennials will be large enough to divide, and maybe 
divide again. They will make a bold statement. By planting 
trees right away, | will have saplings rather than seedlings next 
spring. Some have grown as much as a third of their original 
height in one season. I feel my botanical clock ticking: I want 
to plant a tree and be around to bask in its shade. m= 


With this article Ken Druse, House Beautiful’s contributing 
garden editor, begins a regular feature. He will write about his 
new garden four times a year. 
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L.A. designer 
Franklin D. Israel 
(above) created 


the installation for 
an exhibition 

of his work (above 
right). His copper- 
clad Drager 

house in Berkeley, 
California (top), 
contains interiors 
(center left and 
below right) 

that are no less 


dynamic. 
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A DISCRIMINATING MIX 


Designer Franklin D. Israel installs a retrospective of his own 
architectural work at the Los Angeles Museum of Contemporary Art 


and allows visitors to experience the material in a revolutionary way 


By MARTIN FILLER 





In the slow-moving art of architecture, years or 


even decades can elapse between the conception 
and the completion of a building, making the 
designer’s career transition from Young Turk to old 
master correspondingly slow. The Los Angeles— 
based designer Franklin D. Israel turned fifty in 
December, and an exhibition of his work at that 
city’s Museum of Contemporary Art confirms that 
he has now made this important transition. He has 
passed from being a provocative aspirant to a 
mature figure in full command of one of the most 
engaging architectural sensibilities of our time. The 
evidence of Israel’s superb recent output—from his 
Drager house in Berkeley, California, to his music 
building at the University of California at River- 
ide—indicates that his rise to the artistic summit 
of his profession has been well worth the wait. 
“Out of Order,” on view at MOCA from 
11 through May 26, is not a traditional 
reti e, but rather a demonstration of the 





















simultaneously exciting and comforting space} 
Frank Israel creates. Designed by Israel himself, the 
show includes a full-scale installation that evoke 
the essence of his work far more effectively thar 





any photographs or drawings, the common stuff o 
architecture exhibits. Using the handsome bul 
rather conventional galleries of Arata Isozaki’s 1986 
museum building as his departure point, Isra 
extends and distorts the walls, floors, and ceilin 
into an idiosyncratic environment thoroughly hil 
own. He thereby achieves something rarel 
attempted, let alone attained, in the usual prese 

tations of the subject: a setting that encourages vi 
itors to experience complex, exhilaratin 
architecture rather than merely to look at inade 
quate two-dimensional depictions of it. 

Since setting up his own office in 1983, th 
New York—born Israel has developed a devoted fo 
lowing among L.A.’s creative community, designin 
offices for Virgin Records and several movie pra 
duction companies; houses for director Robert Alt 
man, entertainer Joel Grey, and artist Michell 
Lamy; and a private art gallery for collector Fredet 
ick Weisman. Although Israel’s schemes are neve 
repetitive—a temptation for successful designet 
whose clients want a signature look—they do shar 
a number of readily identifiable qualities. 

Richly textured walls painted in saturated co! 
ors reminiscent of Luis Barragan and an imaginatiy 
use of humble materials in the manner of Frani 
Gehry are combined with detailing much like thé 
of Rudolph Schindler, an early modern emigré frot 
Vienna to Los Angeles. Yet the result of Israel’s dis 
criminating niix—subtle, quirkily assembled, an 
always surprising—is consistently original. The bri 
liant layering, screening, dappling, and diffusion ¢ 
light infuses his interiors with an inherent warmt 
that nicely counterbalances the angularity of th 
spaces and their lack of familiar references. 

Israel’s message is coherent and consisten 
The future is here now, and it’s good. This sho: 
presents advanced architecture more effective! 
than any in recent memory. # | 
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NEW TOWNS 


With narrow streets, common play areas, and 


houses built close together, communities are 


building on the strengths of traditional small towns 


By WILLIAM 


Meet the neighbors: 
Winslow, on 
Washington’s 
Bainbridge Island 
(two views, above), 
offers the fellowship 
of a shared dining 
hall and the 
intimacy of private 
homes. Top left and 
center: Virginia’s 
Haymount has a 
range of housing for 
diversity. At 
Laguna West (top 
right), near 
Sacramento, houses 
are close to the 
street and residents 


greet passersby. 
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BRYANT 


LOGAN 


A few years ago, 
my father moved 
into my stepmother’s house in a San Francisco sub- 
urb. This San Mateo neighborhood was built in the 
1920s on steep, rolling hills that slope down 
towards the bay. The houses are in the Spanish 
Revival style of their time—small stucco split- 
levels, with red tile roofs and low-walled patios in 
front. The carports are hidden behind the houses 
in alleyways that also provide convenient shaded 
lanes for walking the dog. Children cruise the 
lightly trafficked streets on bicycles. The connected 
front lawns form one large playing field on either 
side of the street. 

Twenty miles away, cheek by jowl with the 
freeway, is a community of similar size surrounded 
by twelve-foot soundproof walls. You enter through 
a gate with 24-hour surveillance. Once inside, you 


pass a small lake with a spouting fountain at its 


center. Broad lawns with small specimen trees— 
empty except for the occasional gardener or sprayer 
from a pesticide company—stretch in front of large 


back windows look onto a golf 


e-car garages open and close appar- 














ently of their own accord, swallow- 
ing or disgorging the family that 










really never needs to meet the 
neighbors at all, except at the first 







tee, in the clubhouse or the sauna. 
One old suburb. One new 
suburb. They mark the poles o 
















Americans’ simultaneous and con- 
tradictory love of neighborhood 





and privacy. At one moment, oné 
longs for the intimacy and polyglot equality off 









Main Street, at another moment for the exclusivity 
and homogeneity of the club. 





















When gas was cheap and long-distance 
mobility—in pursuit of new jobs, long vacations, 4 
better place to raise the kids—was commonplace, it 
was possible to sweep the issue of home under a 
succession of new lawns. Now, when people are 
moving shorter distances and staying longer where 
they live, the old questions are once again coming 
to the fore. What do I want in a community? In a 


house? In a yard? 





To Wes Jackson, a geneticist, the answer is 
reinvigorating a small town on the Kansas prairie! 
called Matfield’Green, where residents could live) 
what he calls “a life more creaturely than mechani+ 
cal,” with a local economy based on cattle ranching. 

To Paul Fireman, the president and CEO of 
Reebok, on the other hand, it is buying a failed 
country club called Willowbend on Cape Cod fot 
$9 million dollars and converting it into a club/com- 
munity where each of the 250 houses costs $350,000 
or more, and the initial membership fee is $50,000J 

Either way, it is a matter of choosing sides: of 


nally finding a club at which to be a member. This 
vas literally the case for Fireman, who felt that he’d 
een excluded from another club in the area 
ecause he is Jewish. Anyone who can pay the 
rice is welcome at Willowbend, provided he or she 
as “character.” (Just what that means is anybody’s 
uess, but one member was quietly removed for 
sing the word “nigger.”) 

A new community is as likely to appeal for 
s neighborly virtues as for its in-ground amenities. 
jut even supposedly all-embracing new communi- 
es are just as selective as Fireman’s Willowbend. 
0 enjoy a co-housing venture, for example, you 
ad better enjoy negotiating to include Christmas, 
lanukkah and Kwanza in the common house’s 


Communities for this new era are fast emerg- 
ing across the country. Andres Duany and his wife, 
Elizabeth Plater-Zyberk—principals of the firm 
DPZ—have designed more than ninety new or 
rehabilitated communities over the past two 
decades. Each responds to the vernacular architec- 
ture of its place—brick in Virginia, clapboard in 
Florida, mobile homes in Arizona—but all share 
features that encourage the inhabitants to slow 
down and get to know one another. 

DPZ favors streets narrower than those typi- 
cally built in postwar suburbs. They put trees to the 
fore, creating a shaded public space along the 
street. (On narrower, shadier streets, they find, peo- 
ple do not hurry, either on foot or by car.) Houses 


\t Winslow on Bainbridge Island, Washington, residents 


hare cooking duties, and meals in the communal dining room are well 


ittended, though families may also eat in their own homes. 


inter decorations, or be willing to be 
haperone for a tribe of twelve kids 
imbling around on the village green. 

America is at a watershed in its 
ttitude towards home. Our surround- 


days I just want to be with my family,” 


“Some days I want to be with people and some 


igs are assuming greater importance than ever are built close to SAYS a founding member. 


efore—sometimes more than the structures them- 
elves. At one very upscale development called 
lewees Island on a South Carolina barrier island, 
1e selling point is not the houses, but the fact that 
) percent of the island is to be kept as a wild pre- 
‘rve, with no automobile traffic allowed on the 
atire island. 

According to University of Washington 
usiness professor Jack Lessinger, whose book Pen- 
bia analyzes settlement patterns in the United 
tates since colonial times, we are at the dawn of a 
ew era for neighborhood and community. “After 
/orld War II,” he says, “the nation was driven by 
ie ethos of the Little King.” In that worldview, 
ich nuclear family was to have its private place 
1 the sun. The people next door were just there 
y chance. The magic of the automobile would 
onnect him to his friends and to job, school, 
1ops, and everything else. 

Lessinger calls the 1990s the time of “the Car- 
ig Conserver.” Unlike an independent lord, the 
aring Conserver is intensely and intentionally so- 
al. He seeks to get involved with his neighbors, 
hether it’s a group cookout or care of the elderly, 
ck, or helpless members of the community. “The 
ew values value what is old,” he declares. 


each other and 
near the street, 
so that people 
may talk from 
porch to porch while watching children play up 
and down the block. Cars and their garages are on 
service roads and alleys behind the houses. New 
houses are built to hit a range of price points so that 
the resulting community will have diversity of in- 
come and age. Shopping and workplaces are de- 
signed to be within walking distance of every 
home, and public amenities—lake, pool, commu- 
nity house, day care facilities—are easily accessible. 

Other architects, like Peter Calthorpe, have 
applied some of the same principles to revitalize the 
dead spaces once occupied by malls or light indus- 
try, converting them into lively pedestrian-oriented 
communities whose housing is moderate in cost. 
Then there are the co-housing groups who, inspired 
by Danish ideas of cooperative living, are either 
building new developments or remodeling existing 
groups of houses or even apartment buildings to 
serve their interdependent way of living. 

There are also the more than 5,000 “inten- 
tional” communities in the United States. These 
include the remaining sixties-style communes, > 


“Here I can do either” 


Hous 
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Our surroundings are more important than ever before. One upscale 
development’s selling point is that 65 percent of the land will remain wild 


as well as groups that have been brought 
together by a shared moral, psychologi- 
cal, or spiritual purpose. For them, com- 
munity is valued because it helps them 
to achieve common goals. 

Fortunately, there are many mod- 
els for builders like DPZ and Califor- 
nia’s Peter Calthorpe—often dubbed 
the neo-traditionalists—to emulate. 
Many small towns—like Matfield 
Green, for instance—are still compan- 
ionable places to live. Fashionable 
urban areas—like Alexandria, Virginia, 
and Greenwich Village in New York 
City—demonstrate the virtues of com- 
paratively dense settlement and a street 
life that is exuberant. And several 
decades of experimentation in new 
towns—dating from the turn-of-the- 
century garden cities of Ebenezer 
Howard in Great Britain, to the 1920s 
American towns of Radburn, New Jer- 
sey, and Coral Gables, Florida—shows 
ways to integrate the automobile while 
emphasizing walking and neighborhood 
coherence. 

In projects by Calthorpe and DPZ, 
the street remains the archetypal public 
space. In others—including Michael 
Corbett’s Village Homes in Davis, Cali- 
fornia—the houses are turned around, 
so that the front door faces a greensward 
with pedestrian walks and groves of 
fruit-bearing trees. 

If people really want this kind of 
community, why aren’t there more of 
them? “Before the war, intelligent devel- 
opment was powerful. Since the war, 
we've lost our way,” laments Duany. 
“Everything became quantitative and 
specialized. Traffic engineers, landscape 
architects, environmental consultants, 


contractors 





each had their own sepa- 
rate guidelines. But community devel- 
opment is too complex to be done by 
assorted specialists.” 

Regulations meant to protect resi- 
dents end up frustrating planners, devel- 
opers, and ultimately residents. Mike 
. two-firetruck 


ts of Vil- 


Corbett had to simulate 


emergency scenario on the srre 
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lage Homes before the local authorities 
would permit him to continue with the 
intimate street scale that makes the 
development so attractive. 

An equally vexing problem for 
rural and small-town sites is restrictive 
zoning. According to the experts, one 
major reason for the decline of small 
towns and hamlets is zoning regulations 
that prohibit mixed use in the center of 
town. Having lost the mom-and-pop 
store—the people who live where they 
work and make their jobs an integral 
part of their lives—the towns are even 
more vulnerable to competition from 
automobile-oriented malls. 

Where old Main Streets have 
developed a more varied economic base 
they have often been successful in 
reversing decline. Kennedy Smith, who 
runs the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation’s Main Street Center pro- 
gram, says, “It can’t all be retail. 
Between 1980 and 1990 we increased 
retail space in this country by 40 per- 
cent, but retail sales only grew by 7.8 
percent. There’s too much of it.” 

A loosening of building and park- 
ing regulations permits a community 
like Joplin, Missouri, to put a senior 
home on Main Street; it allows store- 
front second-stories to become light 
industrial plants for jewelry-making or 
for mail-order businesses; it let Sheboy- 
gan Falls, Wisconsin, turn an aban- 
doned mill into beautiful, affordable 
housing. 

Developers like Duany find little 
trouble selling their wares. Quite the 
opposite is their problem. “Projects like 
ours are so rare,” he says, “that they get 
distorted by their own success.” Afford- 
able houses rapidly become less so. At 
Seaside, Florida, for example, houses 
that originally sold at around $60,000 
now go for $260,000. 

The chance to mingle is what 
attracts many people to a community 
like Seaside. “It really does work,” says 
Bill Browning, who follows ecologically 
appropriate development for the Rocky 





























Mountain Institute and is just back from! 
visiting part of Laguna West, near Sacra 
mento. “People do live out on their 
porches and the lawns are littered with 
children’s toys.” 

Teacher Lorie Frias moved twa 
and a half years ago with her husband 
and two children to a part of Lagunz 
West where the 32 houses are old 
fashioned-looking clapboards with front 
porches. “Do I know my neighbors!” she 
says with a laugh. “I know every single 
one of them! We have six babies bor 
this year on our street,” she says wit 
pride. “I don’t ever want to move. | want 
to live here forever. They'll have to cart 
me off.” 

The social virtues of new commu 
nities are even more marked where peo- 
ple have gathered intentionally. A 
co-housing projects like Winslow o 
Bainbridge Island, Washington, eack 
family has a share in the cooperativel 
built development, and each has re# 
sponsibilities for its maintenance. Resi 
dents share cooking duties, and meals in 
the communal dining room are well at 
tended, though each family also may ea 
in its own home. “Some days I want té 
be with people and some days I jus 
want to wrap myself up in the cocoon @ 
my family,” says Sarah van Gelder, oné 
of the founding members of Winslo 
“Here I can do either.” 

At the Ganas community i 
Staten Island, New York, communica 
tion is the raison d’etre. Founded by 
group of six people trained in Feedbac 
Learning, it now numbers 75 member 
who live in a complex of 19th-centuny 
houses. The core group, now numberingf 
ten, holds most of its property in com} 
mon, but the rest simply live in the 
complex, and many work in its success} 


ful businesses, renovating furniture ané 
selling vintage clothing. | 

“We came together to start with} 
because we liked to talk with ont} 
another,” says Mildred Gordon, one of 
the founders, who emphasizes that " 


group has no connection to any religio 








“Incorporate as organic architecture — so far as is 
possible — furnishings, making them all one with the building 
and designing them in simple terms.” 
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“The plane is a plane; the steamship is a steamship; 
the motorcar is a motorcar, and the more they are and look just 
that thing, the more beautiful we find them.” 


Frank Lloyd Wright, “Modern Architecture: Being the Kahn Lectures for 1930 























Fallingwater, designed in 1935 by Frank Lloyd Wright 
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Thomas C. Gale, Vice President 
Product Design and International Operations 





Wood-and-steel desk and companion chair, 
esigned in 1936 for S.C. Johnson & Son office 
uilding, Cassina/Atelier International 


Imperial porcelain dinnerware, 
designed in 1922, Tiffany € Co. 





















CHRYSLER CORPORATION AND 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL INVITE YoU To A VERY 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF THE WORK AND 
THE SPIRIT OF FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT. 





® 


Chrysler Corporation and House Beautiful are 
proud to present selected works of one of the 
most influential architects of our era, in “A 
Lasting Vision — The Legacy of Frank Lloyd 
Wright,” at Contract Design Center, 600 Townsend 


Street, San Francisco, California. 


This exhibition will feature a wide range of Frank 
Lloyd Wright's design work — from furnishings 
to fabrics — and will include a photographic 
survey of Wright’s architectural work, the 
seminal architectural efforts of the modern era. 
“A Lasting Vision — The Legacy of Frank Lloyd 
Wright” will be open to the public from 
February 23 through February 29, 1996. Monday 


through Friday, 9:00 AM to 5:00 PM. 





Chrysler Town & Country LXi 







































































THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL © IN A SETTING DESIGNED BY 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT AND PRINTED BY HAND AT THE AUVERCGNE 
PRESS IN RIVER FOREST BY WILLIAM HERMAN WINSLOW AND 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT DURING THE WINTER MONTHS OF THE 
YEAR EIGHTEEN HUNDRED NINETY SIX AND SEVEN § @ 8 & 











With the spaciousness of cab-forward 
architecture, innovations such as Easy Out 
Roller Seats” and a standard driver's side 
sliding door, and luxuries such as leather seat 
facings, the new Chrysler Town & Country 
LXi is the ultimate minivan. Visit your local 
Chrysler dealership to see the new Chrysler 
Town & Country LXi. It is an exemplary 
vehicle in the spirit of Frank Lloyd Wright's 
early mentor, Louis H. Sullivan, whose 


philosophy was that “form follows function.” 





For dealer information, please call 


1-800-4-A-CHRYSLER 


Frank Lloyd Wright photographs © 1984 Pedro E. Guerrero. ® Fallingwater photograph by Ezra Stoller © Esto. # Table Lamp Sumac 2 photograph courtesy 
of Yamagiwa Corporation of Japan. ®Coonley Playhouse Clerestory photograph courtesy of Oakbrook-Esser Studios. ® Tiffany & Co. coffee service and 
Imperial porcelain dinnerware photographs by Peter Margonelli. @ Wood-and-steel desk and companion chair by Cassina, photograph by Marco Ricca. 
Use of the Frank Lloyd Wright name, images, designs and logo are authorized under license by the Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation, Scottsdale, AZ, 1994. 


Always wear your seat belt 








yr spiritual movement, “and that has 
ept us together.” 

Each of the new communities— 
vhether a developer’s dream or an 
atentional gathering—must address the 
uestion of jobs. “You can’t live long 
nywhere if you cannot pay the rent,” 
ays Gordon. For the mass of people who 
till work outside the home, it is impor- 
ant to ease the flow to and from the job. 
Jeveloper Phil Angelides succeeded in 
ttracting a major Apple Computer 
nanufacturing plant to Laguna West, 
hough he concedes that most of Apple’s 
yorkers do not yet live at the develop- 
rent. Calthorpe, recognizing the diffi- 
ulty of attracting employers to a specific 
ite, has also sought to build near light 
ail transportation. His current Moun- 
ain View project for the first time puts a 
eighborhood-oriented development 
irectly on a mass transit artery. 

Still, for Jack Lessinger’s vision to 
e realized, jobs will have to be gener- 
ted at home—a lesson learned by many 
f the intentional communities. The 
arm—the archetypal surviving ex- 
ippie community—was founded in the 
arly 1970s by followers of spiritual 
sader Stephen Gaskin, who moved 
rith him from San Francisco’s Haight 
\shbury to rural Tennessee. Long a fully 
ommunal venture with more than a 
housand residents, it has now switched 
9 individual ownership and shrunk to 
ne quarter of its largest size. But those 
tho have remained are prospering by 
rorking at home. 

Once called the General Motors 
f the commune movement, the Farm 
as spawned dozens of successful busi- 
esses and nonprofit organizations. They 
Il Geiger counters by mail order, send 
ecialty mushrooms all over the U.S., 
ublish how-to books (on things that 
rey know well, like vegetarian cooking 
nd midwifery), produce tempeh kits 
nd tie-dyed items. 

Recently, another class of vision- 
‘y has jumped on the community band- 
gon. Never accused of wearing long 
air or dropping out, Walt Disney 
ways dreamed about a model commu- 
ity that could change the way people 
nought about their towns and their 


daily lives. In fact, the EPCOT Center, 
as Disney himself envisioned it, was sup- 
posed to be inhabited. 

For the past decade, the Disney 
company has been brooding on this 
vision, seeking to create a real new town 
that would incorporate the latest ideas 
and technology in health care, educa- 
tion, and employment. (The fact that 
the company had 30,000 spare acres 
going to waste in the Orlando, Florida, 
area may also have influenced the deci- 
sion to branch out into town planning.) 

The result is Celebration, a 4,900- 
acre development with up to 8,000 hous- 
ing units, a $100 million health care 
complex, a public school and teaching 
academy, an 18-hole golf course, a newly 
minted downtown, a 109-acre office 
park, and in-ground fiber-optic connec- 
tions for each and every business and 
residence. 

“Just think of it!” exults Celebra- 
tion Company vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Don Killoren. “With fiber 
optics and a local area network, you can 
pull up restaurant menus and homework 
at home. This is not tech in search of an 
application, but practical application 
technology.” 

Houses and public buildings here 
are designed by a Who’s Who of Amer- 
ican architects, including Philip John- 
son, Robert A.M. Stern, Cesar Pelli, 
Michael Graves, and Robert Venturi, 
but the prices start at a mere $127,000. 
The golf course is public, the garages are 
hidden in alleys, and the whole land- 
scape is honeycombed with bike and 
pedestrian trails. The development is 
scheduled to open this fall. 

Has America’s greatest fantasist at 
last envisioned the club to which every- 
one will be able to belong? 


Maybe, maybe not. The unsettling 


feeling one gets from the promoters of 


Celebration is that technology—rather 
than people—is the driving force behind 
this new project. After all, why do every- 
thing from within your home when the 
whole point of a community is to bring 
people together? Of course, you can get 
the homework by computer, but maybe 
you’d rather walk across the street to 


Johnny’s house and get it from him. m= 











TO INCREASE 


‘THE VALUE — 
OF YOUR HOME, 
-YOU CAN ADD 
ONE FANCY 

LIGHT FIXTURE. 
OR A BILLION. 


There are a billion reasons to add 
VELUX skylights to your home. 
And a few thousand too. Namely, the 
thousands of times you'll enjoy the 
view, and the infinite value it'll add 
to your home. In fact, VELUX skylights 
give you a better return on your 
investment than a swimming 
pool, whirlpool spa or crystal 


chandelier. Not to mention how 


they brighten a room. 
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FOR YOUR FREE COMPLETE GUIDE TO ROOF WINDOWS 
AND SKYLIGHTS, JUST SEND IN THIS COUPON OR 
¢ ygnth 1-800-283-2831. 
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Mark McDonald 
(above, with a 
1953-56 chair by 
Frank Lloyd 
Wright) returns to 


retail. His new 


Gansevoort Gallery 


(right) features a 
Vladimir Kagan 


Eames chairs. 


beside a Home 


Desk by George 


Miller, and 
Larry Weinberg. 
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sofa, Noguchi table, 


i] |! Andy Lin (below), 


Nelson for Herman 





FOREVER FibaES 


Ever since it was rediscovered a decade ago, midcentury modern 
design has grown from hip to high-style. In New York, knowledgeable 


dealers are offering pieces of higher quality than ever before 





By MARTIN FILLER 


Though a number of cities have noteworthy shops 
dealing in 1950s furniture and decorative objects, 
by far the densest concentration is in New York’s 
SoHo, NoHo, TriBeCa, and Greenwich Village. 
There, within easy walking distance of each other, 
are midcentury modern galleries ranging from 
grungy to glamorous. Together they provide an 
encyclopedic survey of advanced American and 
European design of the postwar era, when buoyant 
optimism translated into biomorphic artworks for 
everyday living. 

With his late partners Ralph Cutler and 
Mark Isaacson, Mark McDonald was a founder 
of the 1980s’ most fondly re- 
membered modern decorative 
arts gallery, Fifty—50, which 
moved the field from a funky 
fad into a serious pursuit. Dev- 
astated by his friends’ deaths 
from AIDS, McDonald with- 
drew into private dealing for 
a few old clients. Now he is 
making a public comeback 
with his dramatic Gansevoort 
Gallery (72 Gansevoort St.; 
212-633-0555). The skylit 


























showroom—in a converted 
meat-packing warehouse— 
is perfectly scaled to the 
swooping curves of the 
highly sculptural pieces 
McDonald favors. He has 
the sharpest eye in the 
business and continues to 


search out the work of ne- 
glected masters. McDon- 
ald’s triumphant reemer- 





gence is the best news i 
20th-century collecting 4 
quite some time. | 
Equally upscale andi 
even more expansive is 
1950 (440 Lafayette Stj 
212-995-1950), the down4 
town midcentury branch of the Madison Avenu 
Art Deco gallery owned by Anthony Delorenzo/ 





The emphasis is on dramatic French moder 
design of the forties and fifties by big names suc 
as Jean Prouvé, Serge Mouille, Charlotte Perriand 
and Jean Royére. Other house favorites include the 
Americans George Nakashima and Vladimin 
Kagan, and the Italians Carlo Mollino and Carl 

Graffi. Prices are steep and the scale of things i 
correspondingly enormous, so you'll need a loft or 

sprawling house of the period to accommodate 
these showpieces. More offbeat French design of 
the fifties can be found at the astonishing Mobilier 
(180 Franklin St.; 212-334-6197). Owner Patrick 
Marchand disdains what he calls “label dealers,” 
and charts his own course with a strong personal 
point of view. Lesser-known figures including Pierre 
Guariche, Mathieu Mategot, and Maurice Pré pro+ 
duced remarkably bold designs that are juxtaposed 
here against vivid Vallauris ceramics. 

The softer side of French aprés guerre design 
permeates Liz O’Brien’s Forty One (41 Wooster St. 
212-343-0935). In addition to the work of minot 
French masters such as Christian (“Bébé”) Bérard) 
the crossover Neoclassicism of T.H. Robsjohn: 
Gibbings can frequently be found in this alluring 
salon. Similar in spirit is Alan Moss (436 Lafayette 


St.; 212-473-1310), a (Continued on page 108) 
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For the resource nearest you, telephone 1-800-852-5552. To order the VillaDomain catalog, 
please send $8 io Century, Dept. 34, Box 608, Hickory, North Carolina 28603. Showrooms in Chicago; 
New York City; Houston; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Laguna Niguel, CA; High Point, NC. 
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mELAWAYS LARGE AND SMALL 


-bruary is the month when many of us think longingly of 
tting away. The bright lights and the bustle of the holi- 
ys are gone, leaving us a bit weary, maybe even a little 
d. The days are short and dark. There seems nothing to 
ok forward to until spring. But growing in the valley of 
eak midwinter are fantasies—about redesigning our lives, 
caping to a place in the country...at the sea...under the 
n. In this issue of House Beautiful we show you some of 
e ways people have turned such dreams into reality. 
Every weekend, designer Laura Bohn and her contractor 
isband, Richard Fiore, leave their busy New York lives 
hind to tend a barnyard full of animals in rural Pennsyl- 
nia. It’s not all work at their 200-year-old Quaker farm, 
ough; ask the frequent guests who listen to live jazz in 
e hayloft of their huge old barn. 

Two unique apartments in the Bahamas make another 
taway story this month. Although the apartments we show 
e perfect mirror images of one another, decorating by dif- 
rent designers for different families shows what individu- 
ity the modern condominium permits—good news to a 
owing population seeking escape in such resorts. 


One of the most creative living arrangements I have 


encountered is a latter-day upper-middle-class commune, 
appropriately enough in California. Eleven longtime friends 
nearing retirement started pondering how they could 
remain close instead of sinking into the kind of loneliness 
they witnessed in their parents’ later lives. The group 
formed a partnership, bought some land together, hired an 
architectural team, and built a vacation compound for now, 
a retirement complex for the years ahead. There are lessons 
here for all of us in how to design our own futures. 

One more example is probably an archetypal American 
dream. Robert Oliver, returning to live on his family ranch 
in Texas, found the house that had served him well as a vaca- 
tion retreat while he worked elsewhere was not adequate as 
a primary home. One new building followed another until 
now the ranch resembles a tiny village, serving as the escape 
of choice for Oliver’s wide circle of family and friends. 

For those of us stay-at-homes who appreciate getaway 
activities that last for an afternoon, this issue will also tell 
you about flower shows to visit, new midcentury design 
shops to explore, museum exhibitions to savor, cozy win- 
ter suppers to prepare, and good things to read. We'll all 


make it through again; I promise. 
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' DANCING 
IN THE 
BARN 


Country simplicity 
looks very sophisticated in 
the Bucks County 
farmhouse owned by 


decorator Laura Bohn 


and her husband, 
Richard Fiore 


By (CHR STINE PpyrTrEeL 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JEFF 
McNAMARA 
PRODUCED BY DARA 


CAPONIGRO 


There is nothing precious about 
any of these possessions. Bohn thought 
leather sofas in the living room 
would be more practical with the dogs, 
and added the fringe for fun. 

A slice of lacquered tree trunk bought 
at auction and a Shaker blanket 


chest serve as coffee tables. 
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ot everyone would set a child’s sneaker on the mantel, but 
New York designer Laura Bohn sees the beauty in simple 
things. She takes tender care of two towering maples planted 
more than a century ago by the Quaker couple who built the 
living room wing of her plain white Pennsylvania farmhouse 
and thoughtfully faced it south toward the sun in the lee of the 
hill. It was their tradition to plant a bride and a groom tree to 
mature along with the marriage. 

This house, too, has grown over the years. The original 
portion, now the dining room, 
dates from the 1700s, when meals 
were cooked and eaten and the 
life of the house went on inside 
this one room with a paneled wall 
incorporating a walk-in fireplace, 
cupboards, and doors. Open one 
and a narrow flight of stairs leads 


up to the original sleeping quar- 





wiring, and new heating. “The house was in horrible shapé 
when we found it,” says Bohn. “That’s why | wanted it. If 
hadn’t been touched in fifty years.” 

A scene from the marriage: “We're sitting at breakfast,” 
recalls Bohn, “and I say that I think that wall should come 
down. He gets up and goes for the crowbar.” One day he tied 
a rope around a hapless outbuilding, pulled it down with a 

‘ : , | 
tractor, and deposited it at the dump. Meanwhile Bohn was 
painting the bedroom walls to look as if she had just stripped 
off the wallpaper, and stopped 
where she liked the effect. “The 


walls are all wavy, hand-done 


plaster. To come in and roll ona 





single color would be too stark.” 
| 
. | 
Summing up her “oa 
ing, Bohn says, “I love plain. 


can’t get it plain enough.” si 


understood the soul of the house 


Husband and wife Richard Fiore and 


Laura Bohn in front of their centuries-old barn. 


ters under a peaked roof so low 
you can only stand up under the ridge. The two side-by-side 
front doors on the 1830s living room addition, with more bed- 
rooms upstairs, are a relic from that sterner era when Quaker 
men and women entered a house separately. A century and a 
half later, Bohn and partner Joseph Lembo, of Lembo Bohn 
Design Associates, drew up plans for the light-filled kitchen. 
Bohn’s contractor husband, Richard Fiore, dubbed “the master 
builder” by Lembo, constructed this latest extension. 

An ideal marriage, a designer and a contractor—espe- 


cially when their weekend house neede:! new plumbing, new 


and simply confirmed it. 

On Saturday mornings, Fiore loves to get up at five in 
the morning when it’s pitch black to go out to the barn and 
feed the animals. They have two dogs, five goats, one sheep, 
five peacocks, assorted chickens, ducks, rabbits, turkeys, 
pheasants, and ten cats. It’s hard to imagine that when they 
first saw the huge barn they didn’t know what they were going 
to do with it. Now they hold rollicking parties up in the spa- 
cious hayloft with jazz musicians in black tie blowing saxo- 
phones under the rafters. They even rent it out for weddings! 


Imagine what the Quakers would think. 





Country matters, clockwise from top left: The perfect spot for alfresco lunches at the end of the wisteria 
arbor. The chickens have already figured out how to get around the barnyard fence. A growing menagerie scrutinizes 


a visitor. Sheltered by one of the bride-and-groom maples visible at the left, the original, smaller portion 


‘the house is now the dining room. The second floor of the barn has been the site of many splendid parties, including Fiore’s 
daughter’s wedding. The two side-by-side front doors on the 1830s addition, providing separate entrances for Quaker 


men and women, are shaded by the wisteria arbor, which was the first thing Bohn and Fiore built. 
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Mismatched chairs surround the rough-cut cedar table in the dining room (opposite) with original pumpkin pine floor. 
Bohn saw Nancy Braithwaite’s chandelier in the January 1993 House Beautiful and had it replicated. Above, clockwise from 
top left: Bohn loves primitive pieces like the painted cupboard from Virginia in the breakfast area. Kitchen’s slate floor 
> hosed down. Twin living rooms in the 1830s wing are separated by the stairs, painted a) 


her favorite colors: manila, taupe, khaki, olive drab, off-white, and bayberry. 


is slanted toward the drains so it ca 


dark gray green to blend with Bohn 
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Between the bright morning sun 


and the screeching peacocks, no guest 
needs an alarm clock in the original 
bedroom (right), tucked under the gable 
with walls and ceiling of scratch-coat 
plaster. Most of the furnishings come 
from the Saturday morning auction 
that Bohn never misses. Above: For an 
easy four-poster look in the master 
bedroom, Bohn attached double molding 
to the ceiling and ran a rod between 


to hold natural linen bed curtains. 
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m voyage. You are being sent on the 
ind tour, like any 19th-century Eng- 
1 gentleman. Your guides are the dec- 
ators DeBare Saunders and Ronald 
vyne, who are partners in Stingray 
umsby of New York and Connecticut. 
» need to pack; you’re not going far, 
rely touring the winter residence that 
2y recently completed for a couple 
0 live in New York. 

First stop, Istanbul, or at least a 
all piece of it, in the living room. An 
linary bay window has been trans- 
med into something cool and magical 
th tile that the decorators sent for 
m Turkey. On a hot afternoon, tuck a 


ELLE TD 


a 


Reet 


cushion into the small of your back and 
feel that cool tile against your skin. 
Next, to Venice, for a lesson in lux- 
ury, sensuality, antiquity. Those mysteri- 
ous silk lanterns dangling throughout the 
apartment were designed by Mario For- 
tuny in the 1920s. Those richly textured 
palazzo walls are in fact an embossed 
paper called anaglypta that has been 
cleverly glazed. Says Saunders, “The walls 
look as if they have been flooded by a 
canal a few times over the centuries.” 
Onward to the palaces of Fez and 
Marrakech. A corner banquette on the 
balcony, and another in the living room, 


are curved in an invitation to linger 





and loll. Any position but upright. 

And then the long trip to Bombay. 
Elaborately carved teak screens painted 
ivory filter the brilliant sunlight without 
blocking the views from the living room 
and bedrooms. Everywhere there are 
pieces of furniture made in India, some 
with intricately inlaid marble surfaces 
decorated with semiprecious stones. 

So pleased were the decorators 
with their grand tour theme that they 
even managed to work in a hint of the 
steamer itself, outfitting a guest room 
like a ship’s cabin with a trundle bed. Of 
course for this client, it’s strictly port 
out, starboard home. 


\pposite: Nineteenth-century Indian elephants were incorporated into a console; the mirror was made in India. Contemborary 


color photography on the walls brings it all into the present. Top left: Turkish alcove in the living room, with corner brackets 


rved in India. Top right: Massive lanterns are Italian. Above left: Dining on the balcony. Above right: Living room banquette. 
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DeBare Saunders on guest 
rooms: You can never have enough 
beds or enough storage. 
Trundle beds are a great solution. 
Don't forget a place 


for guests to put their luggage 


In the master bedroom (right), an armoire 
with Indian motifs designed by Stingray Hornsby and made 
in Connecticut conceals the television. Luxury is a 
bedspread trimmed with s arls. Top: A guest room 
outyitted like a steamer « vith a trundle bed. 
Above: The wood-and-bone d table in the master 


bedroom came from Malcolm Fo Morocco house. 
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ake it feel like Palm Beach. Palm 
ch, Australia.” Decorator Sandra 
nnerley, who grew up in Australia 


| New Zealand, knew exactly what 
Australian-born client meant. Sun- 
ie. Laughter. Lots of children. Cock- 
s and bridge games. Lazy afternoons 
our swimsuit on the sofa. 

For Nunnerley, working with her 
ject designer Pam Christensen, it all 
an with tropical color: blue, yellow, 


al, sand, white—the colors of an 





lerwater dive in the Bahamas. 
Comfort came next—a giant 


ottoman instead of a coffee table, deep 
tub chairs that swivel so a lively conver- 
sation can grow even livelier. Comfort 
also means a five-foot-round dining 
table for ten partnered by a banquette, 
so when the owner is having her break- 
fast she can put her feet up, spread out 
the newspaper, and take over the table. 

Nobody wanted the apartment to 
look brand new, as if it were a hotel 


room. Wallpaper—a crosshatched design 





handpainted by Elizabeth Dow for the 
living room, cloth-backed straw in the 


guest room—helped to take the rawness 


out of the walls. Asian antiques and Aus- 
tralian paintings collected by the owner 
give every room a sense of permanence. 

Through it all runs an over- 
whelming feeling of tranquillity, in part 
from the Japanese flavor of simple pale- 
wood furniture that Nunnerley designed 
for the project, but mostly from all that 
uncluttered space and all that white. 

Here’s how the comely Sandra says 
she would dress for a visit here: White 
linen. Bronze sandals. Hot-orange nail 
polish. A golden tan. The right decora- 


tor is always the best accessory. 


In the living room (opposite above), three fabrics mixed and matched on a seating group, cabana stripes on the windows. 


posite below: The ash-topped dining table can seat ten. Top left: In lieu of a coffee table, a huge ottoman with a removable 


den tray. Top right: Always room for one more in the study as its sofa is a twin-size bed. Above left: Nunnerley designed the 


leboard—a pair of bleached elm-and-straw cabinets connected by a long shelf. Above right: The simple life on the balcony. 
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Sandra Nunnerley on guest 
rooms: Two queen-size beds will 
satisfy most of the unlikely 
combinations of modern family life. 
If necessary, cut back on closet 


space to make room for them 


Tall tailored canopies in the guest room enhance 
two queen-size beds. Loose canvas Roman shades are easy to 
draw and casual in effect. For drama, a chocolate-lacquered 
lampshade. For comfort, a dressing table (bottom). 


Below: Lined blackout curtains and a palette Nunnerley 


calls “blush” were the main requests for the master bedroom. 
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Suffering from paint-chip overload? To the rescue 
comes Ralph Lauren’s new paint collection. 
It takes the worry out of choosing colors 
and brings decorator finishes within easy 
reach of any serious do-it-yourselfer 


By RHODA JAFFIN MURPHY PHOTOGRAPHY BY 
ANTOINE BOOTZ PRODUCED BY SARAH KALTMAN 


Paint is an inexpensive, everyday tool, but it remains the most 
versatile in a designer’s arsenal. A new coat of the right color can 
transform a plain vanilla room into an inviting retreat; a special 
textural treatment can turn an ordinary wall into a fantasy. 

But anyone who has shuffled through endless varieties of 
off-white or squinted at an inch-square chip of blue trying to 
envision it on four big walls knows that choosing paint is 
daunting and risky. 

Now help is at hand. Ralph Lauren, whose home fur- 
nishings have brought instant pedigree and decorating confi- 
dence to houses all over America, is offering a latex paint 
collection, produced by Sherwin Williams, that takes the 
guesswork out of choosing and coordinating colors. Instead of 
presenting the many Ralph Lauren colors by variation in hue, 

as most paint collections do, the designer has organized his 
colors by lifestyle groups: Thoroughbred, Country, Santa Fe, 
Safari, and Sport (all familiar names to Lauren regulars). To 
make top-flight decorating even easier, Lauren has also cre- 
ated easy-to-apply textural finishes as well as kits for simple 
paint techniques that bring the look of professional decorating 
into the grasp of virtually everyone. Better yet, the paint and 
the treatments are affordable—the paint starts at $21 a gallon, 
the finishes at $32, and the technique kits at $90. They are 
available at select Home Depot stores and at paint stores, where 
special Ralph Lauren displays are being installed. 

The displays show how Lauren divides his myriad color 
choices by ambiance. The title of each grouping tells you the 
look it offers. Thoroughbred, for example, with its deep clarets 
and verdant greens, contains the tonalities of an English manor 
house. In another mood, the dazzling reds and blues of Sport suggest 
high spirit, high energy. In other words, you pick the style and this 
collection offers you the palette. 


To mimic raffia, we treated the top half of this wall with the chambray 
technique in Summer Porch Yellow (#CM03). The lower half of the wall 
was painted in a complementary shade—Oasis (#SAO3A)—while we 
covered the floor with Momba Mist (#SAO9D), both from the Safari collection. 
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With suede-finish walls in a patrician green, a family room takes on the 
aura of a London library. With the chambray technique, walls acquire the famil- 
iar warmth of a faded denim shirt and make you think of an American farmhouse. 
All the special paint finishes can be accomplished by novice painters. Some, such 
think of it as texture in 





as River Rock, can be achieved with a brush in one step 

acan. Others, such as the chambray technique, require a few more steps and tools. 
For Lauren, paint is the natural progression in his mission of bringing high 

style home. First he created the furniture, the accessories, and the textiles; now he 


has produced the backdrop. 


A striking color often calls for simplicity in furnishings. Dazzling Trainer Red 
(#SP13D) from the Sport collection brings high-tech energy anywhere, whether the 


space is a wide-open city loft or a sunny beach cottage. 








For the chambray 
technique, an amateur 
painter rolls 

the glaze over a 


base color. 





Working in arm’s- 
length sections, she 
brushes the wet glaze 
horizontally to desired 
effect. Let dry. 





Still using the 

chambray Weaver brush. 
the painter strokes 

the glaze vertically to 
complete the look. 





The finished 
effect closely mimics 
the crosshatching 


and variations of cloth. 











get the 

earance of antique 
ther, the painter 

t rolls on glaze over 


base coat. 





then goes 


r the glaze with 
ipple brush, working 


mall sections, 


istress the finish. 





Seer 
‘urther develop 
look, she gently treats 
wall with a 
er bag before the 
it dries. 





result is 


face with all 


warmth and subtle 
olorations of 


l-worn leather. 


A fireplace gains the look of stone with Lauren’s River Rock paint (#RRO4A) in 
Coastal Sand. The walls are finished in Desert Plateau (#SUO56) from the Suede 
group. To suggest molding: stripes in the Balmoral red (#4THO4C) from Thoroughbred. 


RMATION 


With Lauren’s finishes and techniques, novice 
painters can bring high style home. A surface 
subtly evocative of sandstone can be had right 
out of the can. With the help of a kit you can 


create a wall that looks like old leather 
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By MARTIN FILLER 

PRODUCE BY SUSAN ZEVON 

It used to be that buildings aged 
did. But in our present-day world of slapdash construction on 


more gracefully than people 


the one hand and increasing life expectancy on the other, it 
is not unusual for homeowners to gg 

outlive their houses or for houses 
to outlive their usefulness. It is 
estimated that only twenty years 
from now 14.5 percent of Ameri- 
cans—or some 46 million citi- 
will be over 65. The archi- 


ZENnS— 


tectural implications of those 





figures are staggering, as is the fact 
that so few people have begun to 
address the imminent housing Be 
needs of the largest growing age 
group of our society. 

Eleven longtime friends in 
California, now in their fifties and 





sixties, were determined to take 
matters into their own hands so 
they would not spend old age in 
the isolation they had seen their 
parents struggle with. Over the 





past three decades, during which Huet 

3 Se 
many of them lived near one an- = ‘_-< 
other in Southern California, these A 8 \ 


active professionals have shared 
daily child care, Sunday dinners, 
and annual vacations while seeing 
each other through divorces, re- 


Marrlages, ind Oltspring STOWING 


ee 
e 


up and leaving home. 
Through all the 


1ys one member of the group 


changes, - 
, Gaile Wakeman, “The long, 


, ng friendship of the women has been the bond that keeps 


things going.” Thus when it became time to think about 
retirement, the friends quite naturally decided that they 
would do that t Le 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY 


AND 








Tim 


THOMPSON-KENNEDY 


STREET-PORTER 


Jovy 


In 1987 two couples and one single (the others joined 
later) formed a general partnership and bought a wooded 
eighteen-acre property along a river in northern California’ 

Mendocino County, some a 
miles north of San Francisco] 
Several of the women had discoy4 
ered the area during a conference 
and their search for land focused 





fer 


First Floor Plan 


on that unspoiled rural region| 

“We share more than d 
location or an environment,’ 
. Living room another resident, Louise Brown 


. Entry ing, maintains. “It’s a plan, 4 


. Dining room bonding, a family—it’s a magical 


aon fF WHY — 


. Kitchen thing.” The family who had pre 
. Pantry viously owned the site was called 
. TV room Casada, akin to the Italian cas 


sata, a kind of cheesecake, and 


oy come 
ae 


= 4 
Pie aes ne a 
oo 


the punning nickname Cheese: 


a ata 


cake was invented for the place. 

The group includes a writer 
a physical therapist, an engineef, 
a doctor, a lawyer, a high school 
principal, and several teachers: 
Second Floor Plan The participants agreed that 
everyone would receive an equal 
amount of private space for theit 
a 12-by-15-foot 
bedroom—which could be aug: 


7. Laundry 





8. Private quarters basic investment 
9. Breezeway 
mented for those who were will. 
ing to pay more. The $200,000 


O00 for design 


10. Pavilion 
11. Office 
12. Library land cost and $640,0 
and construction was shareé 
equally by each individual partner, with some of them as 
sessed for larger bedrooms. 

“All of us together can 


When a mem 


As Dick Browning explains, 
afford much more than we could separately.” 


ber dies or decides to leave, his or her share will be bought 


Ve hoped that our 














ildren and grandchildren 

uld see this as a 

ice they loved and 

nted to come to,” says 
Myers, “and that 

s happened. Entertaining 

re just organically 


‘uses on the young kids” 





Three-year-old Zachary Salk and his grandfather Daniel Myers 
(above) chat atop the woodpile. Above left: Zack and grandmother Jill Myers 
in the vegetable patch and (left) with his mom, Jean Gray Salk. 

Opposite: Around a meadow ringed with redwoods, the main lodge, at center, 
is flanked by workshop at left and bedroom wing with library at right. 


The landscape architect was John Furtado of Seattle. 
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out by the group. Each individual pays a $600 monthly main- 
tenance charge, and while in residence pays $4 a day for util- 
ities. Telephone and food costs are handled individually. 

To their initial meetings about hiring an architect, two 
members of the group brought articles on a Napa Valley 
house designed by the Berkeley-based architects Richard Fer- 
nau and Laura Hartman. This small office is noted for its 
seemingly informal but rigorously 
thought-out work, especially its re- 
laxed assemblages of cabinlike pavil- 
ions which appealed to the Cheese- 
cake crowd, and so the firm was hired. 

Architecture by committee can 
be an impossible task, but the clients 
appreciated the give and take central 
to Fernau and Hartman’s collabora- 
tive practice. “Because they believed 
in our approach, they left aesthetic 
decisions up to us, “ explains Richard 
Fernau, “and when they couldn’t 
agree among themselves about the 





















open-air ablutions. Other common spaces, such as the bar 
like workshop (for carpentry, wine-making, and other hol 
bies) and the cozy second-story library (where members ha 
pooled their books), were placed at opposite ends of the co 
pound to promote movement and chance meetings. 

A lighthearted summer-camp atmosphere is sparked 
Fernau and Hartman’s typically playful way of putting buil 

ings together. Because of Cheesecake 

proximity to the flood plain of th 
river, the buildings are raised on stil 
like supports. The predominantly dar 
green exteriors are given bright co 
trast by the yellow used to signify co 
munal areas and the red employed t 
mark certain private spaces. Yet thi 
exteriors are free of the coy stylisti 
touches that could have turned thi 
dignified though unstuffy complex int 
a corny Wild West village. 

Clearly, this adventurous livin 
arrangement, remote from big-city set 


plan they came to us as arbitrators.” 

Although Fernau’s thesis at the 
Berkeley architecture school had been 
on housing for the elderly, the members 
stress that they were more interested in 
a setting that would promote an active 
old age rather than one geared to possi- 
ble infirmities. The architects gave them 
a highly flexible scheme that encom- 
passes both contingencies. Doorways are 


wide enough to accommodate wheel- 


In the main lodge, natural wood 
and floods of light give the interiors the 
feeling of a clearing in a forest. This 
page, clockwise from above left: Dining 
table can be extended when more 
partners are in residence. Bay window 
in kitchen shelters breakfast nook. 
Soaring living room windows frame 
majestic redwoods. Opposite: Writing 
corner on stairway landing. The 


furnishings were chosen by Ted Boerner. 


vices, is not for everyone, let aloni 
mature adults set in their ways. Visitor 
to Cheesecake have expressed surpris 
that residents have so readily divestet 
themselves of the possessions of a life 
time. “I miss being near an airport, abl 
to take off at a moment's notice,” admit 


Jill Myers, “but I certainly don’t mis 


some end table I bought 25 years ago. 
Thus far, only the Myerses are in full 
time residence at the compound, to b 


chairs, steps can be easily retrofitted 

with ramps, and elevators could be 

installed without making major changes to the buildings. 
The thoughtful layout of public spaces enhances per- 

sonal contact among the residents. In the central building or 

main lodge there is one spacious living room (the television 

occupies an adjacent alcove which can be closed off) and a 

big communal kitchen. Some of the bathing facilities are 


shared, and there are outdoor sinks for those who prefer 


joined by the others as their professiona 
commitments wind down. 

The site plan heightens the attraction. “It is a magné 
for all our families,” reports Dick Browning, “and it’s gratify 
ing that they want to use it for occasions big and small.” Jil 
Myers says, “Because the buildings are spread around the edgt 
of the meadow, we can watch our grandkids play from thi 
veranda or join in with them. Each of us feels that we owl 
every inch of the place, and not just one corner of it.” 








In the Pare de Saint-Cloud just outside Paris stands the 


tented stand of the florist Millefeuille (top). Left: 


Francois-Xavier Lelanne’s stone-and-resin sheep with 


bronze heads in a garden by Camille Muller for the 
magazine Marie Claire Maison. Above: Display by garden 


designer Huges Peuverjne. Right: Shopping for plants. 
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Here is a roundup of our favorite garden shows in 
the United States and Western Europe. Some are old 
standbys like the Philadelphia Flower Show and 
London’s monumental Chelsea Flower Show. Others 
are newer—a less regal London show at Hampton 
Court Palace that is gaining great popularity; another 
fast-growing show at Masino in the north of Italy; 

a third at Saint-Cloud outside of Paris. Some take 
place while we are still looking out of frosty windows at 
sleeping gardens; others are held while home gardens 
are in bloom. What they all have in common is 
pleasure and information: that lovely damp, earthy, 
smell; the beautiful, inspirational beds and borders; the 
introduction of available, exciting new plant materials 

By CHRISTOPHER PETKANAS 


With almost one in two French men and women active gardeners, with no less 
than three million private gardens in France, and with the increasing interest of 
ereen-minded Americans who happen to find themselves in Paris in the spring, 
Art du Jardin should have no trouble attaining its goal of 70,000 impassioned 
plantspeople in this, its third year. With the Grande Cascade (waterfall) of the 
Parc de Saint-Cloud in the immediate suburbs of Paris as its ravishing centerpiece, 
the springtime show, spread out over more than twelve acres, promises 300 
exhibitors offering everything from rare collector’s orchids to handsomely pati- 
nated vintage paving stones to the most up-to-the-minute mower technology. 

Demonstrations—planting, terra-cotta-pot throwing, and topiary pruning— 
are also in the lineup. And yet while some twenty of the biggest names in French 
landscape design will be represented by gardens created especially for the event, 
organizers of l’Art du Jardin take perhaps the greatest pride in the show’s emphasis 
on dealing with spaces that are either small or urban or both. The message: You 
don’t need a soccer field to plant a spiritually nourishing garden, and it doesn’t have 
to break the bank. The motto: “To every gardening question an answer, to every 
gardening problem a solution.” 

takes place in the 

Parc de Saint-Cloud in a suburb of Paris from May 30—June 3. The first day 
is by invitation only. For information, telephone 011-33-1-470-43-912. 











Hampton Court scenes, clockwise from bottom left: The Mad Hatter’s playful sod teacup sits on a trompe Voeil 
checkerboard in the award-winning exhibit “The Borogrove Folly,” a reference to Lewis Carroll’s poem “Jabberwoc 


Potted fuchsias lead t 1 intimate hexagonal summerhouse. Diamonds of Yorkshire stone cut through intricate low boxwood 


hedging. A cottage g | annuals, perennials, herbs, and bulbs spills onto a serpentine path in a midsummer display. 
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ingland’s two grandest flower shows are 
oth Royal Horticultural Society (RHS) 
sroductions: The Chelsea Flower Show of- 
ers elegant green magic by the cream of 
sritish horticulturists while the Hampton 
Sourt Palace Flower Show is a rollicking 
arnival of plants, garden gizmos, and fried- 
ood stalls. Unlike the pre-spring American 
lower shows that lure visitors with a whiff 
f lilac in February, both English shows 
secur at the height of the growing season: 
chelsea in late May, Hampton Court in 
arly July. 

Kicking off a social season of tony 
vents, the Chelsea show is held in London 
yn 23 acres of the Christopher Wren—de- 
igned Royal Hospital grounds, three-and- 
-half acres under a single tent. Seven 
vundred exhibits will be viewed by 160,000 
seople over four days, the first two open to 
,HS members only. (Why not join for 
bout $45?) Garden designers and nursery- 
en, who are awarded coveted RHS gold 
edals reap solid commercial benefits. The 
ternational garden world bows to Chelsea 
inners, and rightly so: Magnificent hy- 
rids and original designs have been pre- 
nted here for 82 years. 

The Hampton Court show is a lively 

























ix-year-old upstart sprawling over 25 acres 
f parkland at Henry VIII’s palace near the 
ames just outside of London. Eight enor- 
ous marquees sheltering floral displays and 
5 outdoor show gardens make up the 
orld’s biggest horticultural exhibition. And 
ven though shopping is the premier activ- 
y of the six-day event (growers restock 
nstantly from vans of extra flowers), vis- 
ors are also hungry for information. Com- 
unication is alive—no nurseryman ever 
fuses to answer a question, however basic. 
This show makes gardening demo- 
atic. Plastic bags of plants dangle from 
rollers. Pensioners examine goods ranging 
om pewter thimbles to dovecotes and teak 
rniture. | bought a pocket book plant 
cyclopedia at the RHS booth, and there, 
mong the 43,000 other visitors that day, 
mped into the author, who graciously 
gned it. Everyone takes home a treasure 
om the Hampton Court show. 


MAMPTON CourT PALACE FLOWER SHOW 
ins from July 9-14; the first two 

ays for RHS members only. Ticket 
formation above, under Chelsea. 








CHELSEA FLOWER SHOw is open from 


May 21-24; the first two days for 


RHS members only. For tickets, call 
Ticketmaster at 011-44-17-344-4343. 
The Royal Horticultural Society’s 
1-834-4333. 


number is 011-44-1 
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ihe Unetsed Snow, 
from top to 

bottom: Annuals make 
bold bedding-out 
partners—orange 
calendulas, rose- 
colored ornamental 
cabbages, California 
poppies. Golden 

hops and climbing 
roses scramble up the 
columns of Rupert 
Golby’s tiled gazebo 
flanked by tubs of red 
geraniums. Sir 
Terence Conran’s 
“Victory Garden” 
includes lettuce, 
leeks, potatoes, 
washtub, wringer, 
and dustbin. 
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The range of Tre 


Giorni exhibitor Dino 


Pelizzaro (his stand | 
at left) is narrow and | 
deep in rare 
Mediterranean and 
subtropical species, 
which he displays on 
a pyramidal trellis. 
His greatest love is 
propagating 
pelargoniums. ) 
Pelizzaro is a French | 
nurseryman and 
landscape designer on! 
the Céte d’Azur. | 
Opposite, above left: | 
Pelargoniums for 

sale. Below left: 
Vivaio Anna Peyson, 
based in Castagneto 
Po, Italy, displays 

her old-fashioned 
roses in a beautiful 
and novel way by 
showing just the 
heads set into moss. 
Behind them on 

the planed lid of the 
custom-made 

display box are the 
labels. Opposite, 
above right: New 

and antique garden 
furniture and 
accessories are a 
popular feature at 

the Masino show. 
Below right: The fair 


from a distance. 
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1iolo Peyrone, an exuberant Russell Page disciple 
no has gone on to become Italy’s foremost land- 
ape architect, and the high-society horticulturist 
ariella Agnelli were attending the hugely popular 
omaine de Courson garden show near Paris a 
imber of years ago when it occurred to them that 
e slumbering garden scene in Italy might be 
idged awake with a similar event—boutique-size 
id visitor-friendly—on Italian soil. Their first 
ow at the 11th-century Castello di Masino, thirty 
iles north of Turin, was held in 1992. Four thou- 
nd people turned up to peruse the plants and 
lated offerings of 25 exhibitors. At this year’s fair, 
hree Days for the Garden,” set for May 3, 4, and 5, 











the numbers are projected to climb to 16,000 and 60, respectively. 

The garden show, for all its chic appearance, is geared to the seri- 
ous plantsman, the hands-on dirt gardener. “We're all about quality, not 
quantity,” says Silvina Donvito, the event’s nonstop organizational 
engine. “The whole point of coming to Masino is to buy a plant or tree 
you can’t buy anywhere else.” 

Peyrone says, “People wouldn’t travel from all over Italy, driving 
hundreds and hundreds of miles, if we weren’t offering something they 
couldn’t get anywhere else. It’s rare, robust specimens they’re after, and we 
deliver. As for exhibitors, our policy is open-door. French, English—every- 
one is welcome. Italian nurserymen must see what’s happening elsewhere.” 

According to James Harris, whose Mallet Court Nursery in Som- 
erset, England, has perhaps the largest collection of oaks in Europe, 
Masino not only pulls in the plant specialist, but the plant specialist who 
buys big: Last May, Harris sold one each of the 53 oaks he showed to a 
single Italian client in a single morning. Says Harris, “The public, 
attracted by the diversity so important with a young show like this, is 
keen to learn. I’ve got nothing against the live ornamental chickens sold 
at Masino because who knows? Someone buying an ornamental chicken 


may also end up buying a tree.” 


is open May 3—5 in Masino, Italy. For information, call 
Silvina Donvito, 011-39-11-66-04-339. 

















By HATsSY SHIELDS 


If it’s true that gardens are really fash- 


10n statements, then the runways not to 
miss are America’s flower shov hor- 
ticulture’s parade of what’s new for the 


backyard. Here’s where you'll find the 
latest disease-resistant hybrids, a peren- 
nial never dreamed of in such a startling 
color, the cleverly designed wrap- 
around-a-tree bench, a composter that 
regurgitates nutritious black fertilizer 
from banana peels. Some of us simply 
love stepping from winter slush into 
the perfumes of spring—hyacinth and 
apple blossoms. It’s a time to entertain 
your children in front of the lightning- 


fast vegetable slicer-dicer demonstra- 


tion; to bring home tiny Venus fly 





traps that will be overwatered in a week. 

Longest-running of the nation’s 
shows is Philadelphia’s—167 this year. It 
covers ten acres, making it the world’s 
biggest indoor show. Highlighting ties to 
green thumbs in Great Britain, Cincin- 
nati’s flower show is the only U.S. show 
endorsed by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, although San Francisco’s cen- 
terpiece garden will be designed by Eng- 
land’s well-known horticulturist John 
Brookes. Rooftop gardens will be fea- 
tured this year at the Southeastern 
Flower Show in Atlanta. An excellent 
lecture series is scheduled for New 
York’s newly energized show. 

Each with a personality of its own, 
the score of flower shows dotted around 
the country all celebrate regeneratio1 


just when we need it the most 






















American Flower Shows 

FeBRuARY 7-11. Northwest Flower & Garden Show, Seattle, WA; 206-224 
1700. Local landscapers and nurserymen design thirty gardens. Rosema 
Verey, Penelope Hobhouse, Pamela Harper, and Topher Delaney lecture. O 
February 5, House Beautiful editor Margaret Kennedy will speak on relatin 
the house to the garden; proceeds to benefit the Arboretum Foundation. 
FEBRUARY 22-25. Rhode Island Spring Flower & Garden Show, Providence 
RI; 401-421-7811. This young show, in its third year, features a butterfl 
exhibit from Roger Williams Park Zoo, a re-creation of a native Rhode Islan 
woodland, and an 18th-century period garden. 

Fespruary 21-25. Southeastern Flower Show, a benefit for the Atlanta Botan 
ical Garden, Atlanta, GA; 404-888-5638. Four acres of gardens resonate wit 
an international flavor. Michael Shoup, owner of the Antique Rose Empo 
rium in Texas, talks about rose rustling; Steven A. Frowine from Whit 
Flower Farm shows new plants for southern gardeners. 

FEBRUARY 25—Marcu 3. Philadelphia Flower Show, Philadelphia, PA; 215-625 
8253. The oldest show in the country will expand this year, going from six acr 
to ten in its new location, the Pennsylvania Convention Center. Focusing o 
the history of horticulture, the show offers dis 
plays like the Liberty Bell Fountain and a re-cre 
ation of America’s first botanical garden. 
Marcu 6-10. The Minneapolis Home and Gar 
den Show, Minneapolis, MN; 612-933-3850. Th 
highlight is a roundabout garden (110 feet i 
diameter) with perennials, trees, and shrubs, an 
an Italian fountain. 

Marcu 7-10. Wichita Lawn, Flower & Garde 
Show, Wichita, KS; 316-721-8740. Calling itse 
a “small-scale Philadelphia,” Wichita has six larg 
center gardens and four smaller gardens. One oi 
the 1995 exhibits received an environmenta 
award from the American Horticultural Socie 
Marcu 8-17. The New York Flower Show, Ne 
York, NY; 800-553-2121. Returning to the Colf 
iseum (Broadway at 59th Street) after a hiatus 
the New York show takes as its theme “Broad} 
way in Bloom, A Salute to New York Theater.’ 
Marcu 9-17. The 125th Anniversary New England Spring Flower Show 
Boston, MA; 617-536-9280. Tropical, desert, and woodland gardens as well 

a traditional New England garden reflect American ecosystems. 

Marcu 28-31. The Ann Arbor Flower & Garden Show, Ann Arbor, MI; 3134 
998-7002. Ann Arbor salutes Claude Monet’s garden at Giverny with a 
eighty-foot mural, a series of arches with climbing roses, and rectangular bed 
similar to Monet’s “paint-box” gardens. 
Aprit 6-14. The Rockefeller Center Flower and Garden Show, Rockefellel 
Center, New York, NY; 212-698-8684. One of the few outdoor shows in thé 
country welcomes two dozen growers, landscape designers, and nurseries. 
Aprit 24-28. The Cincinnati Flower Show, Cincinnati, OH; 513-579- 0259} 
Set on a 230-acre retreat and endorsed by the Royal Horticultural Society of 





Great Britain, this show offers 40 gardens and a sixteen-monitor video wal} 
with techniques on pruning, preparing soil, and arranging flowers. Lindé 
Yang, author of The City & Town Garden and children’s book author Tashé 
Tudor lecture and design gardens for the show. 

Aprit 24-28. San Francisco Landscape Garden Show, San Francisco, CA; 4154 
750-5108. Two piers of displays including a children’s discovery exhibit, gar 
den technology demonstrations, and exhibits showing how to link home tg 
garden for this year’s theme, “Window on the Garden.” 
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Philadelphia (opposite), red hyacinth ‘Jan Blos,’ 
clamen, snowdrops. Above: Palms and irises in San 
ancisco. Below left: In New York, succulents and lilies. 


low right: Southeastern show’s Japanese moss garden. 





TEN GREASE 
BATHROOMS 


The idea-packed bathrooms 

in this portfolio offer an amazing 
stylistic range. Is it the frivolous 
formality of chinoiserie that 


| delights you? Or do you prefer the 





clean woodiness of the sauna? 





Both are here. For one of our 


EB WEES EAT Be 


designers, North African motifs 


were the right thing; another 


along with other luxury-hotel 
details. Leaf through and find a 
kindred spirit, or if you don’t, 





wanted a mirror as big as the Ritz, 
| 


know that your bathroom today can 
be anything you want it to be 


Bay CAR Oo) JP RaS-AUN 





Stripped yet sumptuous, a bare-windowed, 
bare-floored bath by designer Anthony Antine is 

| | formally turned out with a glittering gilt 

and black-lacquered chinoiserie sink cabinet and 
glinting 18th-century American mirrors. In the 
warm wrap of golden gessoed walls is cast an 
abundance of honeyed natural light. The Kohler 
tub is enclosed by a traditional paneled surround that 


has been wood-grained, as has the window trim. 
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A custom glass corner shower 

(right) and a saunaesque window seat 
with built-in towel storage distinguish 
designer Joan Halperin’s sophisticated 
bath. The horizontal lines of the 
mahogany cabinets beneath the marble 
counter (bottom) and in an adjoining 
dressing room (below) are repeated in 
the tailored folds of a soft linen 
Roman shade. Marble-tiled Crema 
Marfil floors and walls are softened by 
baroque-scroll pillow covers. 

A handy radio and telephone enable 
the early-rising owner to start the day 
without disturbing his family. 
























The Casbah might be just beyond the door 
of French designer Frédéric Méchiche’s own 
chic bath (right) in the south of France. 

In an homage to the Matisse painting Tangier, 








he has unrolled around rough green 






plaster walls and doors ribbons of brilliant 






magenta (a color repeated in Yves St. Laurent 






towels). And using old-looking modern 






fixtures, the designer has made an oasis in 






the desert of inadequate French plumbing 






without compromising the dignity of his very 






old house. A wicker chair with a delicately 
picked-out red openwork scroll subtly repeats 


the scimitar-like patterns and painted 














trim, and an octagonal table holds towels. 
Bold black and white stripes wittily 
suggest North African desert robes. 
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For a serene master bath, Fu-Tung 

Cheng produced in his workrooms a concrete 
countertop (right) and bathtub deck 
(below), and embedded in each sober slab 

a playful selection of small, unique fossils. 
(Intrigued by their design properties, 

he also occasionally uses bits of automobile 
transmissions.) The stainless-steel 
undermounted sink, the dark slate floor, 
the slate wainscot, and the painted walls 
softly reiterate several shades of gray. 

Wood cabinets are crafted of Douglas fir, the 


handsome grain running horizontally on 


drawer fronts and vertically on cupboards. 





Slabs of Paradise Blue marble on 

walls and sink seem pale pools of calm in this 
contemporary California guest bath (right) 

by designer John Saladino. Lighting the 

cool space while adding a provocative spiky 
contrast, one of a pair of 19th-century 
Moorish lanterns hangs beside a giltwood 
mirror. Both the linen closet and the toilet are 
hidden behind paneled doors of white-painted 
metal sash with sandblasted glass panes. 

A marble-topped shelf beneath the window 
holds twin towel bars. The slatted Savonarola 


wood bench is the perfect place to drip dry. 





or a child’s bathroom in a contemporary house (two views, 

ght) the space allotted was long and narrow—not the easiest shape 
decorate. Colorful American Olean tiles seemed a cheerful, 
netional, and even educational choice. Designers Barry Goralnick 
id Michael Buchanan created, in tile, an unusual salute to 

eat Dutch modernist Piet Mondrian, enlivening this potentially dull 
om with vibrant areas of brilliant color, and using only, as 

londrian himself often did, the three primary shades, plus white and 
ack. One wall only has the Mondrian treatment. More color is 

lded in the red sink surround and patch under the window; all else is 
hite tile. The mirror above the jaunty sink reflects the pure geometry 


at has turned this space into a vivid, surprising tribute to art. 


NELLI 


PETER MARGO 





Only the white-grouted tiles of the 
floors, walls, and dressing table are 
square in this small bathroom 

(left) by designer Celeste Cooper. 
Everything else—the large mirror 
over the vanity, the three-tiered 
towel tower, the small storage niche 
above the Kohler sink, and even the 
sink enclosure itself—is trapezoidal. 
“Only the play of pure shape,” 
Cooper says. “No sacred designer 
objects here.” And although 
particleboard drawer fronts are also 
angled, a softly slipcovered dressing- 
table chair (a Giorgio di Chirico 
comment on art borders its skirt) 


tempers any excessive edginess. 
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A large bath of heavenly pale 
blue by Joszi Meskan Associates 
for the San Francisco Decorators 
Showcase ’95 (right) pushes all 
the buttons of restrained luxury: 
walls with five layers of 
variously tinted hand-waxed 
plaster; gold-plated drawer 
fittings from old-guard hardware 
manufacturer P.E. Guerin; 

rich hardwood floors with stained 
and stenciled free-form borders; 
a vast mirror. More luxe is 
provided by the rare, mustardy- 
gold Italian marble on the 

sink countertop and tub deck, 
and the alabaster bowl 
chandelier. Both smooth stones 
seem meant for this rich, glittery 
setting. The antique brass 

towel stand and tub tray are like 
jewelry in the room. Wood 
shutters on the large window 
have extra-wide louvers to suit 
its scale, and the Kohler 

tub’s paneled-wood enclosure is 
centered by a painted medallion. 





i 
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| 
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In the guest bath of a beach house in southern California 
(left), Lembo Bohn Design Associates treat shower users to 
beach-evoking duck-board floors—minus the sand. Beneath 
the shower slats, the ceramic tile floor continues. A windor 
above the onyx sink counter is covered in one-way solar 
screening, allowing the owners their view and their privacy. 
A creamily lacquered floating counter melds with 

smooth tinted-plaster walls which, with concrete added to 


their plaster mix, become completely waterproof. 


This narrow bath (opposite), once three small rooms in a 
loft, has an elegant glass shower curtain—a twelve-foot, 
slightly curved impermeable glass membrane—sunk directly 
into the floor. Beautifully engineered glass showers (the 
glass-sheathed wall hides plumbing) are a trademark of New. 
York designer Beata Galdi, creator of this one. In contrast 


to the glass, slate on floors and countertop, given a slight 





metallic finish, seems strongly three-dimensional when lit 
by brilliant halogen lights in a pencil-thin ceiling track. 


FOR MORE DETAILS, SEE READER INFORMATION 
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table, you can see for miles. 
Buffalo and longhorn skulls 
hang on the wall of the porch 
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At home on the 
range, clockwise from 
top right: Robert 
Oliver waters zinnias 
in his cutting 
garden; Verbena 
bonariensis and 
Salvia greggii bloom 
in spring, then 

again in the fall. 
Evocative metalwork 
at the entrance 

to the compound was 
created by Robert 
Lepper, a Colorado 
artist; stone rabbit is 
Mexican. Trumpet 
vines shade the 
screened porch of the 
guesthouse. Friends 
and relatives 

gather on the 
limestone terrace 
near the tack house. 
Front doors of the 
Spanish-style 
guesthouse came 
from an old bank in 
nearby Cuero. 
Robert Oliver and his 
niece Kathy with 

a favorite mare and 


its new foal. 





iis 1s INObDert Ulivers home ground, the 
note family ranch near Cuero, Texas, where 
has returned to live. The small stone house 
built there, in the rolling cattle country 75 
les east of San Antonio, was an ideal vaca- 
n retreat while he was working in real estate 
Vail, but when he moved south full-time he 
eded more space. The cottage’s one guest 
ym. could not accommodate the many people 
o clamored to visit: friends from Colorado, 
atives from all over Texas, Oliver’s three 
thers for whom this is also home ground. 
ke ours, the ranches around here have been 
the same family for generations,” he says. 
San Antonio architect Ken Graves designed 
Oliver a new guesthouse and other structures 
ich followed in rapid succession: a garden 
-d, a tack room for saddles and the owner’s 
ge chaps collection, a two-bedroom bunga- 
y with a huge screened porch. Each building 
inique, yet they all belong in a category 
iver calls “reminiscent rather than pure archi- 
ture.” He points out that the facade of the 
ne-and-plaster guesthouse is modeled after 
ly Spanish buildings such as the Governor’s 
lace in Santa Fe, yet the roof’s pitch and 
talwork are reminders of the houses of Ger- 
n immigrants in the Texas hill country. 
The three later buildings, although varied in 
> and shape, share board-and-batten siding 
ined gray-green, along with standing-seam 
roofs. They descend the slope of the ridge 
ow the two main houses and appear to be as 
\domly placed as outbuildings on an old farm. 
ch, however, was carefully sited. The porch 
the bungalow, for example, nestles deeply 
-o a grove of live oaks. “I love to sit out 
re,” says Oliver. “It feels like summer camp.” 
liver’s portion of the family ranch celebrates 
» history of south-central Texas, combining 
anish and German influences with the tradi- 
ns of Anglo ranchers, but the objects that 
rich the interiors of the little houses come 
m as far away as Colorado and Guatemala. 
rly Texas maps and cattle skulls hang on the 
lls, stoneware crocks form rustic still-lifes, 
=xican cupboards and Central American 
inks furnish bedrooms. Oliver’s collections 
ver overwhelm because he knows when to stop 
d he keeps patterns and colors to a minimum. 
Inspired by a passion for Texas, the com- 
und is also a reaction to the loss of regional 
shitecture across the United States. “When 
u are standing on the corner of Westheimer 
Houston, you can’t be sure whether you are 
Salt Lake City or Denver or Nashville,” 
iver says. “When I’m here on the ranch | 
nt to know I’m in Texas.” 


Oliver collects 

plants as avidly as he 
collects southwestern 
artifacts. A tender 
senna tree (top right) 
grows against the 
soft gray green board- 
and-batten of the 
tack room. “A plant 
like this is not 

really hardy here,” 
says Oliver, “but it 
might live for a few 
years until we get 

a hard, deep freeze.” 
Center: Weathered 
deer antlers gathered 
in Colorado fill 

pots made by the 
Tarahumara Indians 
of Mexico. Below: 
Wide paths of Texas 
limestone with 
borders of native 

and heat-resistant 
plants weave around 
the buildings of 

the compound and 
down to the steep- 
roofed bungalow. 
Spiky mullein, yellow 
coreopsis, and 
lavender verbena 
bloom near the stone 
pump house, on top 
of which stands 


an old wood cistern. 
































Elements of 

Texas style include 
(top) a chandelier 
decorated with ranch 
animals: a rabbit, 
steer, armadillo, and 
deer. Made by 
Robert Lepper, it 
hangs in the main 
house. Center: 
Oliver’s bedroom, also 
in the main house, 
has a pecan 

wood ceiling. The 
trunk came from 
Guatemala and the 
late-19th-century 
trastero (wardrobe) 
is thought to be 
Spanish. Below: 
Under an antler- 
framed mirror, the 
countertop in the 
guesthouse bathroom 
is cut from a slab of 
limestone. Right: 
Pencil-post beds 
furnish a bedroom in 
the bungalow; 
Oliver’s favorite 
chaps hang on pegs. 
Bedsheets are 
patterned after 
Navajo blankets; 
plaid blankets 

came from Denver 
Buffalo Company’s 
trading post. 











Visitors to the ranch never lack for 








creature comforts, but what really makes the guest 
rooms irresistible are Robert Oliver’s collections, 


each piece with its own story 
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EaomlON STAR’S HOME STYLE 


Linda Allard, the design director of Ellen Tracy, 
is creative on weekends too—cooking for family and friends 


By JANE ELLis PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD FELBER 





When Linda Allard was growing up in the Midwest, her mother, a 4-H Club leader, made sure 


her daughter learned to cook and bake, clean and sew. Sewing dolls’ clothes became her hobby 
and led to a successful career. Cooking, the other love of Allard’s life, is her favorite way to 
unwind. In her Connecticut country house, the kitchen is where she spends weekends prepar- 
ing meals for family and friends. “I like pure food,” says Allard, who still hankers after the 
farm dishes she grew up on. A cookbook, Absolutely Delicious (Random House), with each 
recipe beautifully handwritten by the author, grew out of a niece’s request for her recipes. 

Allard’s entertaining style is as unpretentious as her cooking. She rarely uses the dining 
room, preferring the informality of the kitchen, and she dresses her table with vibrant colors, 
choosing from her extensive collection of pottery and silver. 

Her latest adventure in mixing color and pattern is a line of bed linens for Fieldcrest, and 
in the future Allard is setting her sights on designing for the table. 
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Frisée salad and a miniature baguette. Allard (right) and her sister Marianne cooking a deux. 


Baskets of peppers dry in > garden room. Braised lamb shank and white bean purée. 


een 







An apple nestled in 
a pastry basket is first 
stuffed with walnuts, brown 
sugar, and lemon zest, then 
baked and drizzled with heavy cream. 


RECIPES FOLLOW, FOR MORE DETAILS,“SEE READER INFORMATION | 
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MENU 
Roasted red pepper soup with crostini 
Braised lamb shanks 
White bean purée 
Mixed green salad with vinaigrette 
Gloria’s white bread 
Baked apples in pastry shells 


ROASTED RED PEPPER SOUP 

12 red bell peppers, or store-bought 

roasted red peppers 

% cup olive oil 

6 to 7 large onions, peeled and sliced 
%-inch thick 
3 to 4 cloves garlic, peeled and minced 
1 small dried chili 
4 cups chicken broth 
Salt 
Crostini, recipe follows 
Grated Parmesan cheese 

If using fresh peppers, roast peppers on a 
erill or over the flame of a gas range until 
charred and blistered. Place in a bowl and 
cover with plastic wrap. Set aside until cool. 

Peel peppers and discard the stem and 
seeds. Reserve any juices the peppers give off. 

Pour olive oil into a large heavy pot. Add 
the onions and garlic and gently sauté over 
very low heat until the onions are golden 
brown, about % hour. Stir occasionally. Add 
the peppers, reserved juice, chili, and broth. 
Simmer for 2 hour. 

Remove mixture from heat. Remove the 
chili. Purée soup in a food processor fitted 
with a steel blade. Return soup to pot. Sea- 
son with salt to taste, and simmer for 15 min- 
utes. Pour hot soup into bowls and garnish 
with crostini and grated Parmesan cheese. 
Serves 4 to 6. 


CROSTINI 
1 baguette or other good-quality 
bread, cut into 4-inch-thick slices 
% to % cup olive oil 
1 to 2 cloves garlic, peeled and halved 
Chopped parsley, optional 
Brush bread slices on both sides with olive 
oil. Bake on cookie sheets in a preheated 
400°F oven until golden, about 5 to 10 min- 
utes. You may want to turn bread over to 
toast both sides. Remove from oven. Rub 
toasts with garlic and sprinkle with chopped 
parsley if desired. Serve immediately or at 
room temperature. Makes about 2 dozen. 


BRAISED LAMB SHANKS 
2 to 3 tablespoons olive oil 
4 lamb shanks with bone, about 
1 pound each 


House Beautiful February 1996 


2 cloves garlic, peeled and halved 
2 to 3 sprigs fresh rosemary plus 
extra for garnish 
% cup red wine 
% cup oil-cured black olives 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

Heat the oil in a heavy flameproof casse- 
role big enough to hold all of the lamb 
shanks comfortably, about 22 to 3 quarts. 
Add the lamb and brown all sides. Add the 
garlic, rosemary, wine, and olives. Season 
with salt and pepper. Cover and reduce heat 
to a low simmer. Cook until the shanks are 
tender, about 1% to 2 hours. As the shanks 
cook, check to be sure there is about % inch 
of liquid in the casserole; add more wine or 
water as necessary. 

Transfer shanks to a serving platter and 
pour sauce over top. Remove and discard 
rosemary. Garnish with fresh rosemary if 
desired. Serve immediately. Serves 4. 


WHITE BEAN PUREE 
3 cups dried cannellini or other 

white beans 
8 to 10 cloves garlic, peeled 
sprigs fresh sage or 6 dried 
sage leaves 
Olive oil 
Salt 

Soak beans in water overnight. 

Rinse beans and place them in a large, 
heavy stockpot with cold water to cover. 
Add 3 cloves garlic and a sprig of sage or 3 
dried sage leaves. Cover and simmer over 


Nw 


very low heat for 12 to 2 hours, or until beans 
are tender. Remove sage. Drain the beans, 
reserving the cooking liquid. Set aside. 

Pour 3 cup olive oil into a large sauté pan. 
Halve the remaining garlic cloves and add 
them to the pan. Add the remaining sage 
leaves and gently sauté over very low heat 
until garlic is soft and pale gold. Do not brown 
or burn garlic. Remove the sage leaves. Add 
the beans to the pan and cook gently for 15 
to 20 minutes. Stir often to prevent beans 
from sticking; add some of the reserved bean 
cooking liquid if needed. Remove from heat 
and season with salt to taste. 

Purée beans in a food processor fitted with 
a steel blade. Add olive oil or cooking liquid 
until desired consistency is reached. Taste to 
correct seasoning. Transfer to a serving bowl 
and drizzle olive oil over top. Serves 4 to 6. 


GLORIA’S WHITE BREAD 
| package or 2 teaspoons dry yeast 
1 tablespoon salt 
6 to 8 cups unbleached flour 

































Pour 4 cups of lukewarm water into a 
large mixing bowl. Add the yeast and stir 
until dissolved. Add the salt and half the} 
flour and combine well. Add the remaining} 
flour and mix with a wooden spoon until 
dough forms. If you have trouble incorporat 
ing all the flour, turn dough out onto a bread 
board or clean counter that has been lightly) 
floured. Mix and knead until the flour is} 
incorporated; you may not need all 8 cupsy 
Continue to knead until dough is smoot 
and elastic, about 10 minutes. Place dough in 
an oiled bowl and cover with a damp tea 
towel. Let rise for about 2 hours or until 
dough has doubled in bulk. 

Punch down dough and shape into loaves. 
You may use a bread pan or shape dough into 
long, thin baguettes or into a round peasant 
loaf. The recipe will make 3 to 4 loaves in 9.) 
by-5-inch pans or 6 to 8 baguettes. 

If using bread pans, let dough rise in pan} 
for 30 to 40 minutes or until doubled in bulk.) 
If shaping into free-form loaves, let rise for! 
30 to 40 minutes and slash the tops with a 
knife. A round loaf is generally slashed in a} 
cross; the long loaves are slashed diagonally} 
across the top. 

Bake in a preheated 375°F oven for 30 to 
40 minutes for large loaves and 20 to 25 min- 
utes for small, thin loaves. The bread is done 
if it sounds hollow when thumped. Remove} 
from oven and cool on a cooling rack. 

Using a baking stone gives the bread aj 
crusty bottom. If you decide to use a baking 
stone, form the loaves and let them rise. 


There should be plenty of flour underneath} 
them so they can easily be picked up or slid 
onto a bread paddle. 

Sprinkle ample cornmeal on a woode 
bread paddle and gently lift a loaf onto the 
paddle. The cornmeal will act as mini bal 
bearings as you slide the loaves from the pad 


| 





dle onto the baking stone. 

Whole wheat flour can be substituted fo 
part of the flour. Experiment using different 
flours, but always keep half white flour as it 
has more gluten, and the bread will rise 
better. 


VINAIGRETTE 
Y) teaspoon salt, or to taste 
Y%) teaspoon dry mustard 
1 clove garlic, peeled and halved 
% cup olive oil 
1 to 1% teaspoons vinegar 
Freshly ground black pepper 
Sprinkle the salt in a large salad bowl 
Add the mustard and the garlic halves. Use é 
fork to crush the garlic and rub it into > 





ontadina. Why ravioli were meant 
to be eaten one at a time. 


No matter which variety of Contadina ravioli you choose, you'll 
discover a taste of pure bliss that begs to be savored slowly. Whether 
it’s our new Gorgonzola Cheese & Walnut, Chicken & Rosemary, Beef 
& Garlic, Light Garden Vegetable or classic Cheese ravioli, each is 


prepared fro original recipe created by the chefs at Casa 






tadina culinary arts center in Tuscany, Italy. 
And, like all our refrigerated pastas, Contadina ravioli are always 


freshly made for a tenderhearted taste that’s hard to resist. 





©1995 Nestlé 


Moria ginagd The freshest ideas in Italian cooking: 
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the mustard and salt. If you like a mild garlic 
flavor, crush the garlic only slightly; if you 
want a strong garlic taste, crush and mash it 
into the salt and mustard. 

Add the oil and mix. Add the vinegar and 
beat with a fork until well blended. Season 
with freshly ground black pepper. Remove 
garlic before adding greens. This is enough 
dressing for a large bowl of salad greens to 


serve 4 to 6. 


BAKED APPLES 
IN PASTRY SHELLS 
For pastry: 
2 cups flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
¥%; cup cold lard or butter or a 
combination of butter and 
vegetable shortening 
For apples: 
6 Golden Delicious apples 
Juice of 1 lemon 
1 cup chopped walnuts or pecans 
Y% cup brown sugar 
3 tablespoons unsalted butter 
1 teaspoon chopped lemon peel 


“People love souvenirs,” he said by way 
of an explanation, “and these were 
hardly your garden variety. These were 
souvenirs with great personality. It’s not 
every day you have the opportunity to 
buy things with as much style as Sis’s 
have.” 

Intriguingly, Parish-Hadley pur- 
chased, for an anonymous client some- 
one identified as de la Renta, the 
auction’s second-highest lot, a pair of 
rather skeletal 19th-century George II- 
style giltwood and gilt gesso girandoles. 
They brought $51,750 against a high 
estimate of $30,000. Like the Axminster 
carpet, the girandoles are considered 
high-water marks of the more serious, 
dressed-up Parish look. Many in the 
salesroom—some fans, some profession- 
als, many both—ticked off their history. 
First siting: the front hail at Mayfields, 
the stone house commissioned by Mrs. 
Parish’s father from the architect John 
Cross in Far Hills, New Jersey, around 
1920, when she was ten. A half-century 
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Y2 teaspoon nutmeg, or to taste 
% cup apple cider 
1 egg yolk, beaten 

Heavy cream or clotted cream 

Prepare pastry: Mix the flour and the salt 
in a large bowl. Add the lard in 2-inch 
pieces. Cut it into the flour with 2 knives or 
a pastry blender until the mixture is uni- 
formly mixed and crumbly. Squeeze a bit of 
the mixture together. If it holds together 
there is enough lard; if it crumbles add a bit 
more lard. 

Add about 4 cup ice water, a tablespoon 
at a time, using a fork to incorporate it. Add 
only enough water to make the dough stick 
together. With your hands pat the dough 
together. Do not handle dough too much. 

Shape dough into 2 flattened discs. Wrap 
in waxed paper and refrigerate for at least a 
few hours or overnight. 

Prepare apples: Peel and core apples. 
Place them in a bowl of ice water with the 
lemon juice to prevent discoloring. 

In a small bowl, combine chopped nuts, 
brown sugar, butter, lemon peel, and nutmeg. 
Set aside. 


Decorative Arts 
Continued from page 33 


later they turn up in her apartment at 39 
East 79th Street hanging against 
aubergine lacquer walls and beside an 
(alarming for her) abstract painting. 
(“This was my one attempt at being 
modern,” Mrs. Parish once confessed, 
“but it just wasn’t me.”) Finally the 
girandoles settled down comfortably, 
framing a tall window in the drawing 
room of the maisonette. 

Of all the lots, though, in the end 
it was a painted tole bird poised on a 
heart-shaped wrought-iron hoop with 
curlicues that most dramatically demon- 
strated the Parish power to pull in big 
numbers for something so essentially 
humble. “The catalog put it at $400 to 
$500, and I could imagine it going for 
$1,000,” says Cunningham. “But it left 
us at $4,830—wild.” 

The bird that was a powerful motif 
in every one of Mrs. Parish’s houses—it 
hung last near the big draped book table 
in the library—has a curious history. 

“My father brought the first one 






























Remove pastry from refrigerator and roll 
out on a lightly floured board. Cut pastry 
into six 7-inch circles, using a small bowl or 
plate as a guide. Place each pastry circle ina 


Flute the edges of the pastry so that it stands 
above the edge of the tins. Sprinkle a heap- 
ing spoonful of the nut mixture into the bot- 
tom of each tart. Place an apple in the center 
of each tart. Fill the cavity of each apple 
with the nut mixture, sprinkling a bit over 
and around the apples. Spoon 2 tablespoons 
of cider into the center of the apples. Grate 
or sprinkle a little nutmeg over each apple. 
Brush the pastry with the beaten egg yolk. 
Place the tarts on a jelly roll pan and bake i 
a preheated 400°F oven for 10 minutes. 
Lower the heat to 375°F and bake for about 
20 to 25 minutes. The apples should be 
browned and tender and the filling around 
the edges bubbly. 

Remove from oven and cool slightly, 
While still warm but cool enough to handle, 
push the bottom of the tin to release the pas- 
try. Place on dessert plates and serve wit 
heavy or clotted cream. Serves 6. m 


home from London for me as a gift,” she 
told me in May 1992 while I was staying 
with her in the house she kept on Isle 
boro, Maine. “Then later my husband 
Harry, and I were in London walking 
down St. James Street when we saw the 
identical bird hanging in the window o 
the great hatmakers Locke & Co. 
asked Mr. Locke if I could buy it, but he 
said ‘No, sorry, that’s our mascot.’ The 
next year we were back in London and 
Mr. Locke broke down and sold it to me 
I gave the bird to my eldest brother 
Frankie, which of course caused my mid: 
dle brother, Gory, to cry foul play—he 
wanted one too. And believe it or not 
Harry and I later found one—in France 
The shopkeeper this time was ver 
learned and he said the Duke of Some 
body had had 500 of them made for hif 
daughter’s coming-out party and hung 
them from the trees. All of the birds | 
ever bought were from that party. Some 
where in there there’s a lesson about th 
pursuit of objects for all of us.” = 
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THE “VEGETABLE ALPHABET” IS A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE MADE AVAILABLE AS A SPECIAL OFFER 











BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE. HAND FRAMED AND DOUBLE MATTED BY MASTER 





FROM HOUSE 
CRAFTSMEN, THE VEGETABLE ALPHABET MEASURES 28" X 31". AND COMES SHIPPED COMPLET! 



















WITH GLASS. THE House BEAUTIFUL “VEGETABLE ALPHABET” BRINGS A FEELING OF WARMTH 


$129.00. 
HF261 oR FAX YOUR ORDER 


TO §1§-246-4 o. YOU MAY ALSO SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 












TO ANY ROOM AND WILL MAKE A WONDERFUL ADDITION TO YOUR HOME. #821455 





AND ASK FOR DEPT. 





TO ORDER CALI NEE 













CREATIVE SOLUTIONS Depr HF261, PO Box 400821, Des Mornes, [A 50347-0821. 


ADD $7.95 FOR SHIPPING, HANDLING AND INSURANCI 
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DECORATIVE FLOWERS AND ACCESSORIES 


A Breath of “French Air” 


Claude Monet’s garden was the inspiration for our glorious 
Provencal centerpiece. Lilacs and roses are arranged with an 
Impressionist’s eye for free-flowing form in a handpainted blue 
and white porcelain planter. The effect is truly breathtaking — 
and one worthy of admiration for years to come. 15"H x 22"W. 
$75 plus shipping and sales tax where applicable. 


To order our Provencal centerpiece, item 8422M, or our FREE 
56 page catalog, call 800°920°6000. Ask for offer 4521424. 



































TIDEWATER WORKSHOP’S 
5’ MONET™ SEAT 
JUST $200 DELIVERED! 


Catt TopAyY For NExT DaAy SHIPMENT 

THE COMPANY - WE'RE A FAMILY OF CRAFTSMEN WITH A 
CENTURY OF TRADITION FOR OUTSTANDING QUALITY 
AND SERVICE. 

THE PrRopuct - WE MAKE EVERYTHING FROM MILL GRADE #1 
EASTERN WHITE CEDAR, USE MorTISE AND TENON 
JOINERY, AND COUNTERSINK AND PLUG ALL HARDWARE 
AND FASTENING. 

THE CATALOG - OUR COLOR CATALOG OF MANY STYLES OF 
BENCHES, CHAIRS, SWINGS AND TABLES Is Yours FREE! 


1-800-666-TIDE (8433) “yrea™ 
iH f 


TIDEWATER WORKSHOP 
f ) > TIDE WATER) 
CI [Ll NT 08231 3 reieatrels 








Continued from page 46 





















Francophile boutique awash with parch 
ment veneer, smoked mirror, silver leaf 
and crystal beading. 

A relative newcomer to SoHo, Li 
Weinberg, Ltd. (84 Wooster St.; 212-219 
3022) reflects the wide-ranging taste o 
its owners, Andy Lin and Larry Wein 
berg, whose stock runs the gamut fro 
Rorstrand porcelains and Higgins glass t 
a startling but marvelous 1930s deli mea 
slicer. Furniture by designers includin 
Hans Wegner and Paul McCobb an 
makers such as Dunbar and Widdicom 
are often available. Don’t miss th 
pleasantly jumbled basement and it 
enticing promise of a discovery. Furthe 
up the street at Full House (133 Wooste 
St.; 212-529-2298), Michel Hurst an 
Robert Swope are well equipped wit 
the works of Charles and Ray Eames 
George Nelson, and Isamu Noguchi 
Quality is superb, but you pay for wha 
you get: Eames storage units here ar 
$8,000 to $12,000. 

For the budget-minded, down 
town Manhattan still offers a great dea 
of affordable fifties design. You won’ 
find lower prices than those at Regenera 
tion (223 E. 10th St.; 212-614-9577) 
This tiny East Village storefront, run b 
Valerie Guariglia and Christine Miele 
can’t hold much, but because other deal 
ers and canny collectors shop her 
weekly, turnover is jet-propelled. Pris- 
tine, labeled early versions of Eames ply- 
wood-and-metal dining chairs were 
recently $200 each. Seldom-seen pieces 
by Wegner, Russel Wright, and other 
stars crowd against unsigned finds that 
are cheaper still. 

Also worth a look-in is Jeff Green4 
berg’s Elan (345 Lafayette St.; 212-5294 
2724), with blond Heywood-Wakefield 
furniture and good “smalls” including 
Italian and Scandinavian ceramics and 
lass. Down the road at 280 Modern 
280 Lafayette St.; 212-941-5825), Rick 
Gallagher has many top-flight objects in 
I 


oO 
oS 


the three-figure range. The shop is espe- 
cially strong in the dynamic lamps and 
lighting fixtures of the 1950s. Best of all, 





they and their low-priced competitors} 
don’t over-restore things to newer-than4 
new condition. = 
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Norway 





It’s different 


out here. 


NORWEGIAN 


CRUISE LINE 


port charges of departure taxes. Ships’ Registry; Bahamas omen Dac 
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EALTH CAR beewe e 
NEEDY NEWBORNS 
Is WITHIN OUR GRASP. 


There is a group of people CauGcutT in the middle. Families who earn too much to qualify 



















for state Medi-Cal but not enough to afford private medical insurance that covers preven- 








tative care for infants. @ Their children are at risk. ® NO ONE should have to choose 





between paying rent, putting food on the table or taking their child to the doctor. 


















@ THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS HOSPITAL FOUNDATION 1s acutely aware of families faced | 






with these kinds of decisions. And so the Foundation has established a program called 






PROJECT HEALTH START™. © The program offers FREE well-baby care and immunization 


to families in the Bay Area. @ If you know someone caught in a financial BIND, unable to 






provide PROPER health care for their babies, tell them about PROJECT HEALTH START. 






© And if in your heart you can understand the importance of such a program, consider 






making a contribution. 
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Health Start 





FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT PROJECT HEALTH START, CALL: (408)251-4900. 





GIVE THE GIFT OF HEALTH TO A NEWBORN. 
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‘Travel our cobblestone paths and 
help some children along the way. 





n historic Spanish setting and a unique collection of boutique shops, 

galleries, fountains, and lush gardens make a visit to the Allied Arts 

Guild in Menlo Park a special experience. Browse through shops 
where the early arts of handweaving, needlework, pottery making and paint- 
ing continue today with a special flair. Enjoy coffee on the patio or a delicious 
lunch in the Palo Alto Auxiliary’s Restaurant. Or shop for beautiful things for 
the home, and lovely gifts for special occasions in the volunteer-staffed 
Traditional Shop. The historic Allied Arts Guild is owned and managed by 
the Woodside-Atherton Auxiliary to benefit Lucile Salter Packard Children’s 
Hospital at Stanford. 


ALLIED ARTS GUILD 
75 Arbor Road, Menlo Park, California 94025 
(415) 325-3259 <» Luncheon reservations: (415) 324-2588 
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LuciL—E SALTER PACKARD 
Curtpren’s HospitaL AT STANFORD 
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Mom hasn’t responded 
to me in weeks. 








Helpline has ... 
every time I’ve called. 






SS a FE ‘ M i. RS * The Alzheimer's Association of the Greater Bay Area provides 


support services and educational programs to patients, families 


ay 
#897 ASSOCIATION and caregivers throughout the San Francisco Bay Area. 
Someone to Stand by You 


In the Bay Area call 1-800-660-1993 
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E CIRCLE THE CORRESPONDING NUMBER(S) ON THE ATTACHED CARD AND MAIL WITH PAYMENT IF REQUIRED. 


SSORIES 

CITY TRADERS offers traditional 
silional decorative accessories 
for the home in addition to 
nore Estate collection. Color 
ib 

HOME COLLECTION offers a selec- 
00% cotton bedding, bath and 
products. For more informa- 
1-800-GUESS HOME or circle 


FURNISHINGS 
- FURNITURE Savoy Collection 
» progression of neoclassic fur- 
om its 18th Century origins 
he Directoire, Empire and Art 
vements. Cherry veneers, deli- 
‘and gilded accents grace fur- 
every room. $8. 
URY FURNITURE INDUSTRIES’ 
illustrates reproductions, tra- 
contemporary and Oriental 
lections and upholstered furni- 
ENTS WITH DREXEL HERITAGE” 
ing and educational 128-page 
ering many home furnishing 
eas. $19.95. 
INAH BY HICKORY WHITE This 
color catalog showcases an 
nary collection of reproduction 
om some of Savannah's finest 
lus many new items inspired by 
2d lifestyle of this beautiful city. 
are a host of wonderful uphol- 
id wood pieces, appropriately 
1 sumptuous fabrics and fabu- 
hes. $7. 
| RECLINERS BY LANE Everything 
for your comfort. Call 1-800- 
for a dealer or circle #7. 


NE CO’S WEATHERMASTER COLLEC- 
jicker furniture, with patented 
ions that drain dry, is made for 
r outdoor use. Brochure $2. 
ANE CO. is the world’s largest 
est producer. Cedar is nature's 
tection against moth damage. 
est catalog $3. 

NGTON FURNITURE Art Cetera 
1iome furnishings. Individually 
nted items for your home — 
ment centers, bedroom, dining 
ildren’s and occasional furni- 


JIRE FURNITURE PORTFOLIO 1()0- 
1k. 145 color photos featuring 
sic collection of “The Premier 
urniture Designs” and special 
ns including Bamboo Tables 
| Teak. $15. 
JALK FURNITURE You dream it, we 
Beautiful, custom crafted furni- 
ered in about 30 days, at a price 
afford. Hundreds of styles. 
ls of fabrics and leathers. Free. 
-& FANCY CUSTOM CABINETRY Our 
r catalog takes you through a 


wide range of beautiful, exciting ideas 
for kitchens, baths and furniture for 
every room. Features helpful planning 
guide. (East of Mississippi only.) $10. 


KITCHEN & BATH 

14. AMERICAN STANDARD We want you to 
love your bathroom. This 30-page, color 
brochure is overflowing with facts, ideas 
and inspiration for planning your bath- 
room. $2. 

15. DUPONT CORIAN® offers limitless 
design potential and is easy to live with. 
It's easy-to-clean, stain-resistant and 
looks new longer than other surfaces. 
And Corian is backed by a 10 year war- 
ranty from DuPont. For more informa- 
tion, call 1-800-4-CORIAN. Free. 

16. FRANKE Exquisite designs in kitchen 
and hospitality sinks in stainless steel, 
quartz or granite composite for the con- 
temporary or traditional kitchen. Plus 
faucets, custom-fitted and color-coordi- 
nated accessories and the unique Triflow 
Water Filtration System. $4. 

17. FRIGIDAIRE The look of better perfor- 
mance is here. See Frigidaire Gallery™ 
and Frigidaire Gallery Professional 
Series™ appliances, featuring con- 
toured design and easy-to-clean surfaces 
in white, almond, black or commercial- 
look stainless steel exteriors. Call 1-800- 
FRIGIDAIRE, or see us on the Internet at 
http:/Avww.frigidaire.com. Free. 

18. GE APPLIANCES offers a 32-page color 
Product Selection Guide, featuring the 
Profile™ series of appliances created to 
rejuvenate the look of the standard 
kitchen. Free. 

19. GROHE FAUCETS are beautiful and last- 
ing. Affordable quality for your kitchen 
and bath. For Grohe’s product literature 
file, circle #19. Free. 

20. JACUZZI WHIRLPOOL BATH presents the 
International Designer Collection of 
whirlpool baths, faucetry and The J- 
Dream™ Family of shower systems. 
Free 50-page, color catalog. For infor- 
mation, call 1-800-678-6889. 

21. JENN-AIR Call 1-800-Jenn-Air for a 
brochure offering a full line of sophisti- 
cated kitchen appliances. Telephone 
calls only. 

22. KITCHENAID HOME APPLIANCES The 
thoughtful design and detail of 
KitchenAid built-in and freestanding 
refrigerators, cooktops, ovens, ranges, 
dishwashers, laundry and more. Color 
brochure. $1. 

23. KOHLER BATH & KITCHEN IDEAS A com- 
plete set of color product catalogs cov- 
ering baths and whirlpools, showers, 
lavatories, toilets and bidets, kitchen and 
entertainment sinks, faucets and acces- 
sories. Call 1-800-4KOHLER Ext. AR2, or 
circle #23. $8. 

24. NKBA DREAM KITCHEN AND BATH KIT The 
National Kitchen & Bath Association’s 
guide on where to start, whom to see and 


how to get the kitchen or bath of your 
dreams. List of kitchen/bath profession- 
als, helpful product and industry infor- 
mation included. $3. 

25. SNAIDERO KITCHEN DESIGN A new port- 
folio of international kitchen design 
from one of Europe’s leading manufac- 
turers. Handcrafted to meet the exact 
specifications of your home, with an 
extensive selection of traditional and 
contemporary designs, dozens of door 
styles, special purpose cabinets, acces- 
sories and freestanding furniture 
pieces. $12. 

26. SUB-ZERO BUILT-IN REFRIGERATION The 
world’s best-built refrigerators are 
designed to blend into any decor. The 
new Integrated 700 Series, a flexible 
refrigeration system, fits wherever you 
can put cabinets or drawers. Free color 
brochure on the Classic 500 Series or 
new Integrated 700 Series. 

27. THERMADOR cooktops, ovens, ranges, 
ventilation products and warming draw- 
ers are all designed to bring you the opti- 
mum cooking experience. To learn more 
about these high-performance products 
and the rewards of cooking with 
Thermador, call 1-800-656-9226 Ext. 
13. Free. 

28. VENT-A-HOOD A catalog from the orig- 
inal manufacturer of kitchen ventilation 
equipment includes color photographs, 
specification drawings, installation infor- 
mation and a review of custom features 
and decorative items. Free. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

29. ARTE DE MEXICO A collection of cata- 
logs including hand-forged and hand- 
assembled iron and antler furniture and 
lighting, plus an extensive line of acces- 
sories, carved wood and accent furni- 
ture. Catalog $6. List of brochures free. 

30. BUICK MOTOR DIVISION For more 
information on the Buick Riviera and to 
receive your free deluxe catalog, call 
1-800-4A-BUICK. 

31. BUILDERS SQUARE DO-IT-YOURSELF KIT 
“Paint & Wallpaper” video explains wall 
preparation, painting, staining and hang- 
ing paper and borders. Also covers sten- 
cils and faux finishes. Kit includes a 
Builders Square Idea Book and money- 
saving coupon. Kit price: $10.95. 

32. CADILLAC For more information, call 
1-800-333-4CAD. 

33. CONTADINA REFRIGERATED PASTAS & 
SAUCES Send for more information on 
Contadina Refrigerated Pastas & Sauces 
and delicious recipe ideas. Free. 

34. FANCY FEAST invites you to the 
Friskies/CFA Cat Show in your area. For 
details and to find out where to meet the 
Fancy Feast cat, call 1-800-725-4CAT. Free. 
35. GM MASTERCARD® Earn up to $3,500 
toward a new car or truck! Every purchase 
could increase your earnings. No annual 
fee. Call 1-800-8GM-CARD to apply. 
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36. GMC TRUCK For more information, 
call 1-800-GMC-TRUCK. 

37. LANDS’ END sells casual clothing for 
men, women and children, luggage and 
great stuff for the home. Famous for 
quality at an attractive price. All mer- 
chandise guaranteed. Call 1-800-356- 
4444 or circle #37 for free catalog. 

38. LINCOLN For a free brochure on the 
new Lincoln Continental, call 1-800- 
440-8888. 

39. MERCURY To better imagine yourself 
in the all-new 1996 Mercury Sable, 
please call 1-800-446-8888 for more 
information. 

40. PALM SPRINGS TOURISM For a free 
vacation guide to “America’s Desert 
Playground” call 1-800-347-7740. Free. 
41. PLASTI-KOTE spray paints make home 
decorating quick, easy and fun. For free 
color brochures on our decorator faux 
finish and accent paints call 1-800-431- 
5928. Telephone calls only. 

42. SPIEGEL’S new spring catalog has 
over 600 pages of exciting fashions and 
home furnishings, plus a $10 certificate 
toward your first purchase. $3. 

43. TILE PROMOTION BOARD 7/he Lifestyle is 
Tile — For the 70-page brochure featur- 
ing everything you wanted to know about 
ceramic tile, circle #43. Free. 


WINDOWS 

44. ANDERSEN® WINDOW & PATIO DOOR 
FACTBOOK offers ideas for creating dis- 
tinctive, light-filled environments using 
Patio Doors and Feature and Roof 
Windows. Includes tips on project plan- 
ning, choosing a contractor, energy facts 
and more. A great resource for building 
or remodeling projects. Call 1-800-426- 
4201. Free. 

45. CARADCO’S full line of quality wood 
windows and patio doors features the 
latest innovations in energy efficiency, 
security and long-lasting beauty, along 
with a 125-year heritage of fine crafts- 
manship. Catalog $2. 

46. HURD MILLWORK COMPANY Find out 
how to get year-round comfort, quiet and 
energy efficiency by “Fine Tuning’— 
choosing the right type of window for each 
side of your home. For a free Hurd Fine 
Tuning brochure call 1-800-2BE-HURD. 
47. “MADE TO ORDER FROM MARVIN” 
brochure beautifully demonstrates how 
made-to-order wood windows and 
doors enhance the home. Helps you 
determine your needs for design, energy 
efficiency and maintenance, and the 
products and options to match. Free. 
48. PELLA WINDOWS Learn how to com- 
pare a window's beauty, energy-efficien- 
cy, options, durability, service and instal- 
lation with “Making Great Window 
Decisions” brochure. C269ZOLM. Call 1- 
800-54-PELLA. 

49. WEATHER SHIELD MFG., INC. “Window 
and Door Ideas” — a broad selection of styles 
and shapes for vour new home-construction 
or remodeling project. There is more to see 
in a Weathershield Window. Free. 


s missing, please send request to: House Beautiful, P.O. Box 1705, Sandusky, OH 44870. Offers valid through April 30, 1996. If material is no longer available you will be notified by mail. 
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Here is a list of products and other resources 
for this month’s features. All prices are 
approximate suggested retail. The following 
symbols will help you identify the type of service 
provided: (R) Retail store; (T) Trade only. 
Merchandise coded (T) can be ordered through 
decorators or the decorating department of 
your local home-furnishings store. (COM) 
Customer’s Own Material; (MO) Mail Order; 
(M) Contact manufacturer or distributor. 
ALL ITEMS NOT MENTIONED ARE FROM OWNER’S 
COLLECTION AND ARE UNAVAILABLE. 


24 STYLE BEAT Page 24: 1. Gold ribbon chandelier, 
$90—Nimbus Designs (R), High Hall, Wimborne, Dorset, 
BI 121 41 1Y England; 011-44-1-202-881-397. 2. Country Bird 
plate, $70; small jug, $150; Palladium teacup and saucer, 
$140; scallop edge plate, $95, all from Isis Ceramics, Deborah 
Sears—David Gooding, Penshurst Trading (R), 1100 Madi- 
son Ave., 1OC, New York 10028; 212-570-2254; fax 212-734- 
1938. 3. Chene pillow, L.T.Q 3, $113; Erable pillow, L.T.Q 1, 
$102—Vermont (R), Roseline Crowley Inc.; 203-785-9376. 
4. Profile chairs, Petronio furniture, shield and oval, 
$750/ea.—Profiles (T), 200 Lexington Ave., Ste. 1211, New 
York 10016; 212-689-6903. 5. Tole tray by Holly Leuders, 
$650—Frank McIntosh at Henri Bendel (R), 712 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10019; 212-247-1100; Giorgio of Beverly Hills (R), 
327 Rodeo Dr., Beverly Hills, CA 90210; 310-274-0200. 
6. Ship Shape Stripes, Anchor #620060; Crew #620030; 
Admiral stripe #620050; Nautical #620040, $28/yd.— 
Waverly (R,T); for stores: 800-423-5881. 7. Painted side- 
board, G531, $5.500—Manoirs de France (T), 200 Lexington 
Ave., Ste. 901, New York 10016; 212-447-6464. 8. Connecti- 
cut Queen Anne side chair, #1126, orange, $1,152; Chinese 
Chippendale side chair, +2114, yellow, $1,296—Craftique (T), 
200 Lexington Ave., New York 10010; 212-481-9513. 

Page 27: 1. Lodja, unfinished birch, 302" h., $45—IKEA (R) 
East Coast, 410-931-8940; West Coast, 818-912-1119. 2. Dou- 
ble gourd, 32” h., John Thompson Collection—John Boone, 
Inc. (T), 1059 Third Ave., New York 10021; 212-758-0012. 
3. Corda, olive green, 3144” h.—Donghia (T); 800-DONGHIA. 
4. Plaster table lamp with plaster shade, 36” h., $2,100—Juan 
Garcia Habitat (R), 2493 Main St., Bridgehampton, NY 
11932; 516-537-2121. 5. Wood Balustrade in white, Magazine 
Collection, 25%” h., $390—Bremermann Designs (R), 3943 
Magazine St., New Orleans, Louisiana 70115; 504-891-7763. 
6. Swivel-head lamp, silver-plated finish, #74-948802, 21” h., 
$159—Chambers (MO); 800-334-9790. 7. Column table 
lamp, Mattaliano collection, 27%” h.—Holly Hunt New York 
(T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-755-6555. 
8. Turned poplar lamp, 32” h., $1,025—Aero (R), 132 Spring 
St., New York 10012; 212-966-1500. 9. Pacific Heights, 35” 
h., polished nickel, Boyd Lighting—Innovations (T), 979 
Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-308-1179. 

40 A DISCRIMINATING MIX Museum of Contemporary 
Art, 250 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90012; 213-626- 
6222. Franklin D. Israel Design Assoc., 254 South Robertson 
Blvd., Ste. 205, Beverly Hills, CA 90211; 310-652-8087. 
46 FOREVER FIFTIES Vladimir Kagan sofa, $19,000; 
Isamu Noguchi table, $4,000; Charles and Ray Eames LCW, 
$950/ea.; Arteluce lamp, $2,200; Frank Lloyd Wright chair, 
$6,000—Gansevoort Gallery (R), 72 Gansevoort St., New 
York 10014; 212-633-0555. Home Desk by George Nelson for 
Herman Miller Co., $8,500; Easy Chair by Pierre Paulin for 
Artifort, $2,800—Lin Weinberg, Ltd. (R), 84 Wooster Sr., 
New York 10012; 212-219-3022 

50 DANCING IN THE BARN Pages 50 to 57: Designer 
Laura Bohn, Lembo Bohn Design Associates; 17 Little W. 12 
St., #203, New York 10014; 212-645-3636. Living room: Cus- 
tom sofas—K. Flam Associates (T), 805 E. 134 St., Bronx, NY 
10454; 718-665-3140. Sisal rug—Jack Lenor Larsen (T), 232 
E. 59 St., New York 10022; 212-674-3993. Chair fabric, 
Savah, color: ash—Glant (T), PO Box 84228, Seattle, WA 
98124; 206-725-4444. Kitchen: Pot rack—LBDA design, 


Photo—by Johanna Fiore, 136 E. 55 St., New York 10022; 
212-754-9364. Dining room: Table by LB LSZ Custom 
Woodworks (T), 42-40 10 St., Long islend City, NY 11101; 
718-784 4331 Chair, designed by LBDA } lam A OC... 
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see above. Chandelier—LBDA, see above. Bedrgom: Fabric 
on bed, LBDA design; club chair, Laura Jean—K. Flam Assoc. 
see above. Pillows—Fortuny (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 
10022; 212-753-7153. Master bedroom: Linen, solid series, #49, 
$29.50/yd.—Hawver (T), 13-17 Laight St., New York 10012; 
212-219-3834. Bed; table—K. Flam Assoc., see above. 

58 SNOWBIRDS OF A FEATHER Pages 58 to 63: Design- 
ers: Ronald Mayne & DeBare Saunders, Stingray Hornsby 
Antiques and Interior Design, 59 E. 78 St., New York 10021; 
212-988-5211. Living room: Photograph, Jeffrey Becom. Louis 
Philippe upholstered bergéres by Quatrain—Randolph & 
Hein (T), 232 E. 59 St., New York 10022; 212-826-9898. 
Bone crewel fabric—Decorator’s Walk (T), 979 Third Ave., 
New York 10022; 212-319-7100. Sofa fabric, Grand Gothic, 
#33923—Payne Fabrics (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 
10022; 212-752-1960. Bar/armoire; elephant console; table 
between sofas all custom-made in India, designed and man- 
ufactured by Stringray Hornsby. Club chairs fabric, Gadget; 
Istanbul corner fabric, Strong & Subtle—Kravet (T), 979 
Third Ave., New York 10022; 800-645-9870. Hanging 
light—reproduction Fortuny; hand-painted silk shade by 
Venetia Studium, Venice. Niche: Hand-carved wood brack- 
ets, window screens—handcarved Indian/Jollies, custom- 
designed by Stingray Hornsby and manufactured in India. 
Embossed fiber wallpaper—Blumenthal (T), 979 Third 
Ave., New York 10022; 212-752-2535. Terrace: Well table 
base, by Stoneyard—Randolph & Hein, see above. Shell 
stone fossil tabletop—Sirmos (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 
10022; 212-371-0910. Master bedroom: Lincrusta 
wallpaper—Blumenthal, see above. Antibes wall sconces— 
Christopher Norman (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 
212-644-4100. Fruit bed, wrought iron with upholstered 
headboard—Profiles (T), 200 Lexington Ave., New York 
10016; 212-689-6903. Armoire/TV cabinet—designed and 
manufactured in Connecticut by Stingray Hornsby. Compo- 
nents bedspread fabric—Robert Allen Fabrics (T), 979 
Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-421-1200. Tropica Ecrue 
lace bed hanging—Randolph & Hein, see above. Guest bed- 
room: Map wallpaper by Ralph Lauren—Motif Designs (T), 
979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-355-5211. Art Deco 
campaign beds, mahogany—designed and manufactured by 
Stingray Hornsby. Rattan side chair—Ficks Reed (R,T), 200 
Lexington Ave., New York 10016; 212-447-1447. Mathew 
Smyth wall sconces by Susan Dempsey—John Boone (T), 
1059 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-758-0012. Window 
shutters—designed and manufactured by Stingray Hornsby. 
Bed spread, Seneca fabric—Kravet, see above. Fabric on bol- 
ster and seat of rattan chair, Heraldique Rouge—Clarence 
House (T), 211 E. 58 St., New York 10022; 212-532-5067. 
Pages 64 to 67; Designer: Sandra Nunnerley, Sandra Nun- 
nerley Inc., 112 E. 71 St., New York 10021; 212-472-9341. On- 
site coordinator: Mel Doty, 30 Queen St., Nassau, Bahamas; 
809-325-2979. Living room: Walls, custom hand-painted 
paper—Elizabeth Dow Ltd. (T), 580 Broadway, New York 
10012; 212-995-9154. Banquette—custom design by Sandra 
Nunnerley. Fabricated by Marcus Feilding, Inc., 116 Hudson 
St., New York 10013; 212-941-6269. Fabric, Tela Sardegna, 
#708-15—Bergamo Fabrics (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 
10022; 212-888-3333. Pillow fabric, Tathos, #F353-03— 
Designers Guild (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212- 
751-3333. Solid coral fabric—Manuel Canovas, Inc. (T), 979 
Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-752-9588. Custom cord— 
Passementerie Inc. (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 
212-355-7600. Dining chairs—Donghia (T), 979 Third Ave., 
New York 10022; 212-935-3713. Fabric, Tela Sardegna, +708- 
15—Bergamo Fabrics, see above. Sconces—Ironware Int’l. 
(M), 710 Fessey Park Rd., Nashville, TN 37204; 615-269- 
5657. Tableware; bowls; plates; gold lacquered trays— 
Takashimaya (R), 693 Fifth Ave., New York 10022; 
212-350-0100. Linens—Archipelago (M), 525 Broadway, 
New York 10012; 212-334-9460. Sofa upholstery & 
pillows—Marcus Feilding Ltd., see above. Sofa fabric— 
Designers Guild, see above. Pillow fabrics, solid blue—Berg- 
amo, see above. Coral fabric— Manuel Canovas, see above. 
Block fringe—Colefax & Fowler (R,T), 979 Third Ave., 
New York 10022; 212-753-4488. Tub chair fabric, outside 
back stripe, Jules Dianne, +32382/5—Clarence House, see 
above. Chair fabric, inside back and seats—Bergamo Fabrics, 


see above. Arm & pillow fabric—Designers Guild, 
above. White slipcovered chairs—Donghia, see above. Ir 
linen lampshades—designed by Sandra Nunnerley. Fab 
cated by—Pat Ricafort, 206 E. 75 St., New York 10021; 2) 
249-3062. Upholstered ottoman and tray—designed | 
Sandra Nunnerley. Ottoman, fabricated by Marcus Feildir 
see above. Valance and outside of tub chairs strip 
fabric—Clarence House, see above. Master bedroom: B 
linens—Palais Royal (M), 1725 Broadway, Charlottesvi 
VA 22902; 800-979-3911. Guest bedroom: Bed treatment fg 
rics, banana and white patterned chintz—Coraggio Tex il 
(T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-758-9885. Lindl 
linen, on bed and window, #GF4477698—Christop | 
Hyland, Inc. (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212- 6§ 
6121. Bed linen—Palais Royal, see above. Dressing tak 
mirror; silver accessories—Marlborough Antiques (R,) 
Marlborough St., Nassau, Bahamas; 809-328-0501. Ceram 
planter—Lexington Gardens (R), 1011 Lexington Ave., Né 
York 10021; 212-861-4390. Bed linens—Palais Royal, 
above. Wall to wall carpet—Stark Carpet (T), 979 
Ave., New York 10022; 212-752-9000. Library/den: Daybe d) 
Avery Boardman, Ltd. (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 1003 
212-688-6611. Daybed and window fabric, shells ~BSO041| 
Christopher Hyland, see above. Yellow and camel linen, 
sofa—Bergamo Fabrics, see above. Yellow cord—Clare! n| 
House, see above. Architecture firm for both: Acrop Arch 
tects, Yamacraw House, 14 West St., Nassau, Bahamas; 80) 
322-1898. 
68 PAINT LIKE A PRO Pages 68 and 69: Safari: Top p 
of wall, chambray technique with paint #CM03 Sumny 
Porch Yellow; bottom part of wall, paint #SAOQ3A Oag 
Floor, paint #}A09D Momba Mist, both from Safari co 
tion—Ralph Lauren Paint (R); 800-379-PoLo. Kathry 
chaise, $3,885—The Ralph Lauren Home Collection (R)sfh 
stores: 212-642-8700. White gauze fabric, washabl 
$6.95/yd.—Circle Fabrics (R), 263 W. 38 St., New Yo 
10018; 212-719-5153. Safari book, by Ricky Lauren, $150: 
Polo Ralph Lauren (R), 867 Madison Ave., New York 1004 
212-606-2100. { 
Pages 70 and 71: Sport: Wall, paint #SP13D Trainer Red, Spe 
collection—Ralph Lauren Paint, see above. Highbridge d os 
#R632G, chrome, $5,985—The Ralph Lauren Home Col le 
tion, see above. Yellow quilted jacket, #492130169021, $ g 
sunglasses, Silver Palladio #741, $150—Polo Sport Ralf 
Lauren (R), 888 Madison Ave., New York 10021; 212-43) 
8000. Chrome desk lamp, antique, $475; green leather de! 
chair, antique, $525—Historical Materialism (R), 125 C ost 
St., New York 10012; 212-431-3424. Collage, by Necee Reg) 
$600—RBilhuber Inc. (R), 330 E. 59 St., New York 10022; 21 
308-4888. Fireplace: Mantel, =RRO4A Coastal Sand, Riv) 
Rock finish; wall, finish #SU056 Desert Plateau, Suede oH 
lection finishes; detail on wall, paint #THO4C Balmoral Ré 
Thoroughbred collection—Ralph Lauren Paint, see aboy 
Leather chair, George III style, $4,200—Historical Mate id 
ism, see above. Blanket, Portsmouth plaid, $250—Polo Ra i 
Lauren (R), 867 Madison Ave., New York 10021; 212-604 
2100. Annalia pattern teapot, $175; teacup; $36; sauce 
$29—The Ralph Lauren Home Collection, see above. Dee 
rative finish artist—Tessa Grunden, 59 Crosby St., New Yo 
10012; 212-274-9764. i 
72 COMPOUND INTERESTS Pages 72 to 77: Architectul 
firm: Fernau & Hartman, 2512 Ninth St., +2, Berkeley, 
94710; 510-848-4480. Project architect: David Kau. Buile 
millwork by Fernau & Hartman, furnishings chosen by Te 
Boerner, 10 Arkansas St., Studio G, San Francisco, C 
94107; 415-487-0110. Landscape architect: John Furtado, 6€ 
W. Galer, Seattle, WA 98119; 206-284-6499. Contractor: Ji 
Boudores, PO Box 305, Philo, CA 95466; 707-895-202 
House size: interiors: 5,000 sq. ft.; exterior architectuf 
3,000 sq. ft. Lot size: 13 acres. Structure type: wood frame4 





concrete pier. Exterior materials: Batten, plywood, cedar sil 
ing, metal siding. Roof, metal and corrugated zincalum- 
Western Metals, 1326 Paddock Pl., Woodland, CA 9577 
916-668-5690. Exterior paint, custom colors by Fernau! 
Hartman—kKelly Moore (M), 987 Commercial St., San Cai 
los, CA 94070; 510-592-8337. Interior materials: painted gy 
board, Douglas fir paneling, stained birch plywoot 
Windows—All Weather Windows (M), 929 Aldrige + 
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_ THINKING ABouT A 
CusToM HOME? 


Thinking about a custom home? Lindal’s 
| ORIGINALS idea book is a must-read. Its 
680 color photos, 115 plans and 266 pages 
will inspire you with remarkable ideas. For 
your copy of this hardbound, award-winning 
book, send $14.95 (plus $5 shipping) to the 
address below, or call toll-free. Add our video 
for $10 more. We'll ship it FedEx 2nd- day. 
Unconditional money-back guarantee. 


ALindal Cedar Homes 


PO. Box 24426, Dept. AH-2, Seattle, WA, USA 98124 
Dept. AH-9, Surrey, B.C., Canada V3V 7P4 


Cat 1-800-426-0536. 
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Rd., Nalaville, CA 95688; 707-452-1600. Floors—Douglas 
fir T&G flooring. Cabinets, stained birch plywood by archi- 
tect. Lighting, custom by architect. Stone Industrial Light- 
ing—Stonco Lighting, 2345 Vaux Hall Rd., PO Box 129, 
Union, NJ 070831 908-964-7000. Fireplace, concrete and fire 
brick, modified Rumford design by architect. Kitchen: 
Range—Thermador (M), 5119 District Blvd., Los Angeles, 
CA 90040; 213-562-1133. Oven—Dacor (M), 950 S. Ray- 
mond Ave., Pasadena, CA 91109; 818-799-1000 or 800-793- 
0093. Polka-dot bowls—Summerhouse (R), 21 
Throckmorton Ave., Mill Valley, CA 94941; 415-383-6695. 
Yellow vase—Sue Fisher King, 3075 Sacramento St., San 
Francisco, CA 94115; 415-922-7276. Dining room: Table, 
=4086—Park Furniture, PO Box 410415, San Francisco, CA 
94141; 415-626-7276. Bowls—Summerhouse, see above. Liv- 
ing room: Yellow throw—Sue Fisher King, see above. Yellow 
pitcher—Summerhouse, see above. 

86 TEN GREAT BATHROOMS Page 86: Designer: Anthony 
Antine, Antine Associates, Inc., 1028 Arcadian Way, Pal- 
isades Fort Lee, New Jersey 07024; 201-224-0315. Sink cabi- 
net—Antine Assoc., see above. Victorian black lacquer 
chair—Kentshire Galleries (R), 37 E. 12 St., New York 10003; 
212-673-6644. Sink and tub—Kohler (M), Kohler, WI 53044; 
800-4-KOHLER. Faucets—Jado (M); 800-227-2734. Wood 
graining on window trim—Barbara Di Clemente; 201-945- 
5540. Swing-arm lamp—Chapman (T), 481 W. Main St., 
Avon, MA 02322. 

Page 88: Designer: Joan Halperin Interior Design, 401 E. 80 
St., New York 10021; 212-288-8636. General contractor and 
cabinetry: Haralambou Contracting, 4 Woodlawn Ave., Val- 
ley Stream, NY 11581; 516-872-0569. Shower, custom radius 
shower enclosure—Deuschqueen (M), 40 Lawlins Pk., 


Wyckoff, NJ 07481; 800-348-8080. Pillow fabric, Leaf 


Arabesque, =167180, aqua—Schumacher (T), 939 Third 
Ave., New York 10022; 212-415-3900. Towels—Portico Bed 
& Bath (R), 139 Spring St., New York 10012; 212-941-7722 
Ursus prints, $325/ea.—Winter Works (R), 26 W. 20 St., 
New York 10011; 718-388-3142. Magnifying mirror, $400— 
Waterworks (R), 237 E. 58 St., New York 10022; 212-371- 
9266. Basket; razor; toothbrushes; soap dish—Ad Hoc Soft- 
wares (R), 410 W. Broadway, New York 10012; 212-925-2652. 
Toiletries, Clinique—Tiftany & Co. (R), 727 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10022; 212-755-8000. 
Page 88: Designer: Gallery Frédéric Méchiche, 4 Rue de 
Thorigny, Paris 75003 France; 011-331-4278-7828. Sink and 
faucet, LEpis D’Or/SBDB—17 rue des Bemardins, Paris 75005 
France; 011-331-4633-0847. Bath towels—Descamps, 38 rue 
du Four, Paris 75006 France; 011-331-4544-2287. Bath towel 
rose/magenta, Yves Saint Laurent. Tiles, Cerabati—distrib- 
uted by CMR, 31 avenue Jean Lolive, 93170 Bagnolet, France; 
011-331-4858-1496; or GME, 23 rue Morice, Porte de Clichy 
92110 France; 011-331-4737-5610. 
Page 90: Designer: Fu-Tung Cheng, Cheng Design, 2806 San 
Pablo Ave., Berkeley, CA 94702; 510-849-3272. Architect: F. 
John Richards, 178 Corte Madera, Portola Valley, CA 94025; 
415-851-0663. General contractor: William S. Rehlich, 3 
Tynan Way, Portola Valley, CA 94028; 415-368-0716. Cabi- 
netmaker: William Guba Associates, 1500 Park Ave., Ste. 
C200, Emeryville, CA 94608; 510-655-1736. Concrete 
counter—Cheng Design, see above. Sink—Elkay (M); 708- 
574-8484. Sink and tub faucets—Grohe (M); 708-582-7711. 
Toilet; bathtub—Kohler (M); 800-456-4537. Slate tile floor- 
ing, Cloud White Quartz—American Slate Co. (T), 1775 
Alameda St., San Francisco, CA 94103; 415-864-7813. Win- 
dows—Blomberg Window Systems (M), PO Box 22485, 
Sacramento, CA 95822; 916-428-8060. Maple flooring—DG 
= rs (M), 131 Glenn Way, 8, Belmont, CA 94002; 415-591- 
501. Over mirror lighting, Alinea—Aamsco, PO Box 15119, 
ce City, NJ 07305; 800-221-9092. Wall lighting, Ron 
Rezek-—Artemide (M), 1980 New Hwy., Farmingdale, NY 
11735; 516-694-9292. Skylights—Velux (M), 450 Old 
Brickyd. Rd., Greenwood, SC 29648; 800-888-3589. Bas- 
kets—Palecek (M), PO Box 225, Richmond, CA 94808; 800 
676-5382 
Page 90: Designer: John F. Saladino, 305 E. 63 St., New York 
10021; 212-752-2440. Walls and countertop, Polished Par- 
adise blue marble—Santa Barbara Stone (R), 27 N. Nopal St., 
Santa Barbara, CA 93103; 805-963-5891. Sink, Ladena +2215, 


$160—Kohler (M); 800-4-KOHLER. Mirror, $2,916—Mirrd 
Fair (T), 1495 Third Ave., New York 10028; 212-288-5050 
Sconces; bench, Savonarola bench—John Saladino Furn 
ture, see above. | 
Ae 91: Designer: Goralnick, Buchanan Design, 306 E. 6 
-, New York 10021; 212-644-0334. Tile—American Olea 
- (M); for dealers: 215-855-1111. | 
Page 91: Designer: Celeste Cooper, Repertoire, 560 Ha’ 
Ave., Boston, MA 02118; 617-426-3865. Sink and toilet | 
Kohler Co. (M), 444 Highland Dr., Kohler, WI 53044; 414 
457-4441. Faucet—Kroin (M), through Fittings Inc. (R, 
380 Boyston St., Boston, MA 02116; 617-267-8250. Tiles ‘ 
floors & walls—Tiles, Refined Selection, Inc. (R,T), Bosta 
Design Center, Ste. 633, Boston, MA 02210; 617-357- 5524 
Page 92: Designer: Joszi Meskan Associates, 479 Ninth 
San Francisco, CA 94103; 415-431-0500. Wall treatment 
Oliver Garnier, 243 Kingston Way, Walnut Creek, C 
94596; 510-934-7791. Stenciled floors—Willem Racké, De 
orative Painting, 837 14 St., San Francisco, CA 94114; 415 
252-1341. Blue cabinets—Philippe Gurrey, Fine Cabinet 
578 Folsom Str., San Francisco, CA 94105; 415-896-159 | 
Wall sconces by Jerome Sutter—Shears & Windows (T), 10} 
Henry Adams St., San Francisco, CA 94103; 415-621-091 
Cove molding—Edward Martinez Fabrications, 425 10 Stj 
San Francisco, CA 94103; 415-621-2000. Alabaster boy 
chandelier; recessed lighting—JH Lighting (T), 101 He 
Adams St., San Francisco, CA 94103; 415-431-8154. Covi 
lighting—Norbert Belfer (M), 1703 Valley Rd., Ocean, Ni 
07712; 908-493-2666. Gold-plated knobs and handles—PE 
Guerin (M), 23 Jane St., New York 10014; 212-243-5270 
Blue denim drapery fabric—Henry Calvin Fabrics (T), 15% 
Vermont St., =2, San Francisco, CA 94103; 415-565-1950 
Blue silk fabric; green silk ruffles—Randolph & Hein (T) 
101 Henry Adams St., San Francisco, CA 94103; 415-86 
3550. White porcelain toilet; bidet; sink all Kohler; bath 
tub by Jacuzzi—Bath & Beyond (R), 135 Mississippi St., 
Francisco, CA 94107; 415-552-5001. Gold marble tub deck! 
marble & tile shower—La France Imports, 8715 Melros 
Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90069; 310-652-6881. Shower gla 
doors; mirror behind bathtub; large mirror behind sink= 
Paige Glass (R,T), 1531 Mission St., San Francisco, CA 
94103; 415-621-5266. Burlwood dressing table—Camperé 
Fine Furnishings (R,T), 350 Florida St., San Francisco, 
94110; 415-863-7793. Painted blue table—Joszi Meskan 
Associates, see above. Curtains and draperies—Susan Ling 
Chastain Sewing, 2101 Bryant St., San Francisco, CA 94110) 
415-641-1888. Hardwood floors—Birger Juell Floors, 133% 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 60654; 312-464-9663. Bath 
tub tray; standing brass towel rack both from Ward Mam 
ley—Antique & Art Exchange (R,T), 3419 Sacramento S 
San Francisco, CA 94118; 415-567-4094. Towels with lace! 
borders—Fretté (R,T), 449 N. Rodeo Dr. Beverly Hills, CAf 
90210; 310-273-8540. 
Page 92: Designers: Joseph Lembo and Laura Bohn; head 
designer on project, Naoko Kondo—Lembo Bohn Design A | 
ciates, Inc., 17 Little W. 12 St., New York 10014; 212-645 
3636. General contractor: The Whole Thing; 310-402-0482 
Artisan plaster walls—Art in Construction, =8 Beach $ 
New York 10013; 212-334-5227, Window shade—Stablegy 
Schwab & Trujillo (R,T), 7275 Santa Monica Blvd., La 
Angeles, CA 90046; 213-969-9076. Basket—Be Seated (R 
66 Greenwich Ave., New York 10011; 212-924-8444. Sink 
faucet; shower body—Kroin (M), 180 Fawcett St., Cam 
bridge, MA 02138; 617-492-4000. 
Page 92: Designer: Beata Galdi, Studio Galdi, Architectural 
& Interior Design, =22, New York 10009; 212-254-9348) 
Structural engineer—Richard Donald Consulting Structura 
Engineer, PC, 1270 Ave. of the Americas, =2703, New York 
10020; 212-332-7530. Lighting supplier—Lighting Collabo 
rative, 119 W. 23 St., New York 10011; 212-627-5330 
Faucets—Kroin (M), 180 Fawcett St., Cambridge, MA 02138 
617-492-4000, Stainless steel bucket—Alessi (M), through! 
The Markuse Corp., Woburn, MA 01801; 617-932-9444. Towa 
els, $22—$95; soap dish, $25; soap—Ad Hoc Softwares (R}j 
410 W. Broadway, New York 10012; 212-925-2652. 
100 FASHION STAR’S HOME STYLE Pages 100 to 103% 
Silverware, Cluny by Christofle, silverplate—$190/5-peq 


sterling silver, $595/5-pc—Christofle (R); 800-477-0990) 
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lered for elegant \s . \ Bi : 
ndow treatments. 
ade in Scotland, these 
lmore lace beauties 

» 95% cotton/5% 
lyester. Choose 

tural or white. Each 
nel is 60” wide. 

ngths: 72”, $66 

r panel; 84”, $71; 

", $76; 95”, $81. 

ld $9 p&h per order. 
»e 68-page catalog. 
yuntry Curtains, 

pt. 1916, Stockbridge, 
A 01262 or call 
300-456-0321. 


FLIRTY BUTTERFLIES 

in jeweltone colors frolic across a 
brilliant jade background in Glorafilia’s 
new needlepoint design. Kit includes 
printed canvas, instructions, needle, 
tapestry wool, and stranded cotton. 
$95 ppd. Catalog $5. Glorafilia, 

te, 110 Weadley Rd., King of Prussia, PA 

19406. Tel.: 610-688-4864. 


<T LOVERS 

| appreciate this 

ique source for 

autiful prints, replicas 
canvas, oil 

intings, hard-to-find 
roque style frames, 
gant decorative 
sessories, and gifts. 
‘surpassed quality, 
beatable prices, 
clusives. 40-page 

lor catalog, $5. 

edit card orders call 
300-999-3083. 

ound the Corner Fine 
t, HBE296, 5135 
easant Ridge Rd., 
itfax, VA 22030. 
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SINCE 1926 Golden’s has been saving 
shoppers up to 50% on lamps and fixtures. Call 
for a price quote or send for their new 170-page 

catalog. It’s $5 (refundable with purchase). 

To reach Golden Valley Lighting by phone call toll- 
free 1-800-735-3377; by fax, 910-882-2262, 
by Internet, http://www.gvlight.com/gv/ 





THOUSANDS OF DECORATOR FABRICS 


Newest catalog, “Fabrics for Home Decorating III” is 


168 pages thick with glorious color photographs 
of thousands of first-quality fabrics, hundreds of 
tassels and trims. All at 25% to 50% below national 
average retail. Send $2 to The Fabric Center, 
485 Electric Ave., Fitchburg, MA 01420. 
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P.O. Box 2515, Dept. 2415, Conway, NH 03818 


ING? BUILDINGS 







Designer look, factory price. Sinks, tubs, 
faucets, fixtures, lighting and more. 
Choose from 2000+ home items. 


Ask For Dept. 2415 or write 








= 
Be an interior , 
| decorator! w 


Home study course. Qualify 
for excellent full-time and 


pa 


nities. Earn big profession- 
al discounts, gain access 


to 


Free literature: send or 
call 24 hours a day. 


I 800-223-4542 
j Name Age 


{ Add 


City 


H The School of Interior eee j 






rt-time career opportu- 


private showrooms. 





ress _ Phone | 


State Zip 


PCDI, 60 65 Roswell oe 








GUARANTEED TO BE 
a eo a 9 ee 










ORY DIRECT 


SPECIALISTS IN USING “CUSTOMER'S OWN MATERIAL” 





Sir Chippendale 
Love Seat 


1-800-248-3876 EST 
or write: HUNT GALLERIES, INC., 
P.O. BOX 2324 HB95, HICKORY, NC 28603. 





AO, (a dO, 





ed 


Pete 
3 ( es 
UP TO OFF 


‘WHOLESALE DISCOUNTS 


SS) * Orders Processed Same Day 

f y * Have Name of Book, Pattern Number/Page No 
‘mms) =e | ist Price and Amount of Rolls /Yards 
a No Sales Tax (except NJ) 


GUARANTEED LOWEST PRICES 


Le Eee 


Ce eR UN TOTS) 


2260 Route 22 « Union, New Jersey 07083 


CHINA e SILVER e CRYSTAL | 


11 Te ae 


LOWEST 
PRICE 
TUN Ni aa 


ALL FIRST QUALITY 
Ne ee ee) 


CALL US LAST! 
at Ve eee tt 


1-800-653-5668 
Ask for Dept. GH] 





SAT ationwide In-Home VEY & Set-U 


60 


For FREE quotes & brochure, call 


NNECTI 


ODE CeAGRY OMEN A 
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Three Million Pieces 
China, Crystal, Flatware 
& Collectibles 


Obsolete, Inactive And Active. 
Buy Or Sell. 


REPLACEMENTS, LTD. 


1089 Knox Road, PO Box 26029 
Greensboro, NC 27420 - Dept. HB 


1-800-REPLACE 
(1-800-737-5223) 








ALWAYS! 


We' ve merged with Style Walleavering & Mary’s Wallpaper 
= to become the largest discounter, pinging you 


RLEVOLO 


_ unbeatable buying power! @ 


NEW 
LOWER 


[* 


~ eNo extra processing fees! 





MINIS © VERTICALS * DUETTES 


PLEATED SHADES * oops} °k#¥8 7:00.a.m wat 


400 GALLERIA #400 





¢ We oniy sell 1% quality name-brands 


09% s — = guaranteed! 


WITHIN 


48 HOURS! 





177-8000 


JAYS A WEEK! 
at. & Sur, 8:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 





NOBODY 
SELLS 
FOR LESS! 


e 
Guar. neil Een dele Peer Nee Teg 
URC Rie Un ruiee tec oe 
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vse ES Rete Seno 








Protect Your Table... &% | 
With a Custom Table Pad 


¢Buy Direct from Guardian 

eLifetime Warranty 

eFREE Product Information Kit 
Call 1-800-444-0778 Ext.200 


Or writet 
Guardi 
P.O. Box 

Lagrange, 
4671 


GUARDIAN® 


EP eiots 
SE N@IE: 1'9)2i3 




















jer with confidence 
m America’s oldest 
| largest wicker & 
an importer. 
ihest quality, 
aranteed lowest 
ce, prompt 

ivery, largest 
ection. 


erst 


VICKER & RATTAN 
FURNITURE 

t. HBO2, 295 Route 10 

casunna, NJ 07876 

L: 1-800-FRANS-99 

| NJ: 1-201-584-2230 











Send $3 for new 
64 page color catalog. 
(credited with order) 


WE SHIP NATIONWIDE 
Visit our gigantic showroom 
Save 35-50% off list 
price on Henry Link, 
Ficks Reed, and others. 








ate fishnet canopy, hand-tied double thread, custom- 
Pure or Creamy-white in various traditional designs (double 
ond shown). Pre-shrunk. Available in Twin, Double, 
n, King—you furnish exact measurements (knotted bed- | 
ds available). Ck., M.O., Visa, M/C, Ppd., Sat. Guaran- 


Free Literature, Tel. 1-800-735-5191. 


Virg inta 
1363 Big Hill Rd., HB962 , Boone, N.C. 28607 


Boeri 





@ 
Country Curtains, 
Every Window Deserves A Great Curtain! 
In our catalog you'll 


discov rer just the right answers 





for your Ww Fandows, eee CE asily 
and aff ford: bly! Hundreds 


of Ww onder fall! re ady-m ade 








choices, something flor every 





style of home Suolte from 






colonia il to contemporary 
i 





. coast to coast! 


Please Call TODAY 
For Your FREE mS 
Curtains® Cat: log! 
1-800-876-6123 
Dept. 1476 


Lj Please send my FREE Country Curtains® Catalog 


‘Name 
Address 
City 
State Zip 

Mail To: Country Curtains® at The Red Lion Inn 
Dept. 1476 Stockbridge, MA 01262 or Fax to: 1-413-243-1067 







































Guaranteed Lowest Price 
All Major Patio and Teak Furniture 
Call to order Now and Request Free Catalog 


AROLINA PATIO WAREHOUSE 


)0) 6 PATIO6 or (800) 672-8466 - Contact Ext. HB2 



















nish your home with the 
st name-brand furniture, 
peries and accessories at ital 
tory Direct Prices. We = 

2 hundreds of famous 
nds to choose from and 

9) Nationwide. Bonded. For 
re information call TOLL 
EE 800-225-6105. 

send for 

i FREE brochure: 
mtwood Manor 

nishings 316 Virginia Avenue 
tt. HB296 | Clarksville, VA 23927 
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¢ Choose from over 7,500 rugs IN STOCK 
¢ Sizes from 1' x 1' to 12' x 20' and larger 

¢ We import directly and SELL FOR LESS 
¢ Rugs sent on approval - we pay shipping 
¢ Send for our free color brochure 


Charles W. Jacobsen, Inc. 


Dept HB 
401 North Salina Street 315/422-7832 


Syracuse, NY 13203 
“America’s source for Oriental rugs since 1924” 














WE BEAT ALL COMPETITORS PRICES! 
CALL THE FACTORY TODAY FOR THE 
ABSOLUTE LOWEST PRICES ON ALL 
BLINDS, WALLPAPER AND CARPET! 


‘ashi UNDERSOLD: 


a FREE UPS Shipping 
in 24-72 Hours! - 


% OFF 
RETAIL 


Plush, Textured, Berber, 
Sculptured, Level Loop & More! 


Mage een ad 


FREE glee lle ay 
eS lal te 
1-800-735-5 300 


-HOUR FAX 1-800-391-2293 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK! 
Weekdays: 7:00 am- 1:00 am EST mum 25 °@e ASK Wee 
fi == (Cards 


Sat. & Sun.: 8:30 am - 11:00 pm EST 


RETAIL 


FREE 
a Blind Sample Kit & 
j ml lal Catalog! 


erican 


Blind, Wallpaper & Carpet Factory 
909 N. Sheldon Road, Plymouth, MI 48170 
©1996 ABWCF 














pam rior pecs 
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elebrating 40 years ir 
WHOLESALE YNLY" ma 
its doors to the public 
via newly fall ised 
bras bed cat ilog 
complete with 
breathtaking photo 


1 of new 1996 style 


WANT CUSTOM? 

With the he ly of our 

factory designers you 

can customize an bed 

found in the catalog 

ed heirloom of 
yur dreams! 


CALL NOW FOR ; 
YOUR FREE COPY 


1-800-25 BRASS 





Guaranteed Savings and Service. 
Nationwide Delivery. 
Call For Our 30 Page Color Catalog. 


FURNITURE 


WELLINGTON’S FURNITURE 
Box 1849, Blowing Rock, NC 28605 
800-262-1049 (Mon-Sat 10-6 ET) 


Savings of 40-50% 


¢ You are guaranteed the highest" 






level of furniture 
excellence 


e¢ We carry most 
major brands 


Our friendly, 
experienced 
design staff is 






ready to help you with your selection 


We ship nationwide with in-home setup 





For your free brochure, call 


TRIAD FURNITURE 
1-800-323-8469 





SR Sry e ee 



















FREE UPS SHIPPING WITHIN 24-72 HRS! 


Yankee rar 
WALLPAPER & 
SLIND MART 


tae 
i Merges with 
Mea . 


Guaranteed 
Lowest 
Prices! 











Let us design bedding, pillows and window 
treatments from hundreds of fabrics ... 
choose ready-made items in a variety of 

fabrics and styles ... or order fabric to sew 
yourself. Up to 50% off. FREE fabric 


samples, FREE expert advice and more! 


1-800-627-2526 
Fabrics. / 
7 


TthHG 
i sf t 


m Dept 6026 > PO 3359 + Grand Rapids MI 495¢ 


Name 


Address 


Ask tor Dert. 2026 





(} 
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CALL 
ore 78 -999- 


FREE 24 hr. FAX 1-800-245-4557 


WALLPAPER & BLIND DEPOT 





80-page Victorian catalog with 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


Plus a free 


CREDIT CARD 


America’s oldest and 
largest Victorian-by- 
mail. Our 80 page cata- 
log is twice the size of 
any other. Full of 
unusual items you can’t 
find anywhere else 


80-p. Catalog, 
send $2. 







$149.95 | aaa 
. . MAGNOLIA HALL 
a 726 Andover, (Dept. B-26) 
Solid : . Atlanta, Georgia 30327 
Mahogany : Call (404) 351-1910 


’ Fax (404) 351-2151 





. Architectural Details 


Buy direct & save! * Largest supplier) 


104 PAGE ga * Amazing selecti¢ 
ATALOGUE see + Interior & exteri 


Porch Book | 
AINE ZA 903-356-2158 


208 PAGES - #12.95) 
Hwy 34 - a R Papas Quinlan, TX 7547, 








) WE ACCEPT Sa an ato ©1996 Peerless R 








WOLFF: TANNING BEDS" 





| ee - Ty Be up 


ll for FREE Color Catalog & Lowest Prices in the USA 


1*300°462-9197 


THE FABRIC OUTLE 


Decorator Fabrics 
by 
Famous Makers 


DISCOUNT PRICES 
Call Toll Free 1-800-635-9715 


with fabric name, number and yardage! 


All Ist QUALITY - latest patterns ) 


30 Airport Road 
Airport Executive Plaza 
West Lebanon, NH 03784 


LAMPS & LIGHTING 
SAVINGS UP TO 50% 


Call for price quote, or order out 
170 page lighting and lamp catalo 
($5 refundable with purchase) 


1-800-735-3377 
274 Eastchester Dr., High Point, NC 272 


Fax: 910-882-2262 http; // WWW.GVLIGHT.COM/¢ 
Serving Customers Since 1926 











NORTH CAROLINA| 


« Save $100's, even 
$1,000's on furnishin¢ 


4+ Friendly, professional 
staff to assist you. 


«In-home delivery and) 
set-up. 


Fora free brochure . . . call or wh 


») Curnitoms 


Phone (910) 353-18 
Fax {a0} 3554 


A O. Box 1150 
Jacksonville, NC 28546 












Shutter Sets 

Or Individual Panels 

e All Wood Interior & Exterior 
e Colonial raised panels 

e 1'/," Tradition louvers 

@ 2/2", 3'/2", 4'/2" Wide louvers 
e Hard to find sizes 

e Lengths up to 120” 

e Panel widths up to 37” 
Send $3.00 for our catalog full of 
interior and exterior shutters 


— Shutter Shop — 


P.O. Box 11882, Charlotte, N.C. 28220 
704-334-8031 


Brass Ged Hale! 


Once in a lifetime -savings on 
heirloom-quality solid brass and 
white iron beds. Buy factory direct 
and SAVE UP TO 50%!! Special 
Bridal Layaway and payment plans. 
Send for our FREE CATALOG. 


12421 CEDAR ROAD 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 44106 
(216) 229-4900 


Brass Bed Shoppe 











ORTH CAROLINA 







ON 


1e biggest discounts on America's finest furniture 

e represent almost every major manufacturer of fine 
yme and office furnishings 

e deliver and set up in your home anywhere in the 

S., Canada, or worldwide. Call today for prices, details 
id our free brochure (four color catalog $10). 


NW 


DISCOUNT FURNITURE SALES 
FINE FURNISHINGS SHIPPED WORLDWIDE 


(919) 638-9164 








$$ SAVE SS$ SAVE $$$ SAVE $$$ 


SHUM ite) 


ATM CTIA 


Low, Low, Prices! 
CIM EOC CMe Le 
eC eee DR CLL 


DR ae 
ala eee 


ABC Decorative Fabrics 


2410 298th Ave. N. ¢ Clearwater, FL 34621 — 


to..FreE 1-800-500-9022 
Mon.-Sat. 9a.m.-5:30p.m. EST 


In-stock merchandise from the major mills. 


S$ SAVE $$$ SAVE $$$ SAVE $$$ 


bruary 1996 
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We will not be undersold! 
Now, enjoy amazing 
savings on fine quality 
china and the convenience 
of shopping at home. 


Call 1-800-538-6340 
today for your FREE 


CATALOG or to place 
your order. 


You'll discover: 


° The largest in-stock inventory 
of the best names in china, 
crystal stemware, silverware, 
collectibles, and giftware 


¢ Faster delivery—most 
orders are processed within 
24 hours 


¢ Guaranteed satisfaction 


¢ Our convenient National 
Bridal Registry 


P.O. Box 994 * Novi, MI 48376-0994 


*= Unbeatable = 
Prices on 

_ Thousands of 

me eh ce ciis 
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Pleated Shades 


Wooden Blinds 


1-800-322-5400 


} custom table 


Verticals 
Duettes 
Shop the other 


Horizontals 


¢ Free ordering kit for blinds witt 
¢ Free UPS shipping withir 


¢ Special case discounts on walico 


* Call with book 
¢ No sales tax outside of Il 


* All major credit cards 


¢ Fax orders: (708) 559-9000 
* Call Direct (708) 559-3700 


ye 


CeCe ORR me 
OC en Met 
PEC mm ee | ZG 
between the studs JN your walls 
RRR Ai a 


These unique ioe FC MFT] 
crafted of solid oak to give you 
Maem mle 


acre mt els 
plete line, call toll free: 


wR TUS Stole 
or fax 707 544-0719 - any time. 


Cems) 


PO Box 3699 « Santa Rosa, CA 95402 








CUSTOM MADE 
TABLE PADS 


BEST PRICES 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 


Order with confidence from 
America’s oldest and largest 
pad manu 
facturer. No advance deposit \' 
or messy C.O.D. You pay 
nothing until you receive Q 
your table pads and are ~Y 


compiet 


1-800/328-7237 
EXT.260 


1170 Stella St., St. Paul, MN 55108 
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Never Pay Retail Again! <sotasee 
-s, call us for the lowest prices =e 


neasuring guides & color selectors 
days on wallcoverings, 3 days on blinds 
verings 


and pattern number 


Weekdays 7 a.m. to 12 midnight 
Saturday 8: 30 a.m. to 7 p.m 
Sunday 10 a.m. to 7 p.m 


Wo rldw i TLE sas skokie Biva 


Wallcoverings and Blinds 
















FIRST QUALITY 
ALL BRANDS . 








INSTANT 
PRICE 
QUOTES 


a v/ off retail on 
0 wallcoverings! 





Northbrook, IL 60062 








‘ohn: 300 lines 
of fine furniture & 
FURNITURE SALES BEI eyecare! 
AND INTERIORS BRReeyare er ean 
staff. Call for 
aa Fie Mica 
ia rabeellcs 


210 Stage Coach Trail Greensboro, 
M-F 9-5:30, Sat. 9-5 Fax: 910/855-1370 
Phone: 910/855-9034 











Ne BS 
AND BLINDS 
80% 2: 


*Free Delivery, 
*Same Day Processing 
*Altered Patterns Identified 


Sa 


Open 7 Days a Week * 10a.m.-6p.m. EST 


1-800-624-1224 


BEST WALLCOVERINGS, INC. 


Family owned & operated since 1948 
2618 Avenue U « Brooklyn NY 11229 


"Arlyne Best’ 
President _ 









SINCE 1911 


=m MER Oe oe 





MISSING A PIECE 


OF YOUR PATTERN? 


Replace pieces or add to your sterling silver 
at up to 75% off retail. We specialize in 
new and used flatware and hollow- jjj) 
ware. Over 1,200 patterns in stock. | 
Call or write for a free inventory 

of your sterling pattern. (We buy 
sterling silver, with a careful i 
appraisal for maximum value.) tt 














Pattern shown: Chantilly by Gorham 


Beverly Bremer 


SILVER SHOP 


3164 Peachtree Rd., NE, Dept. HB, Atlanta, GA 30305 / Mon.-Sat. 104 
404 261-4009 




















SAVE UP TO 50% 


,*. Traditional or Contemporary 
’ 5pS s 


i = * We offer the finest furniture in 
stock or special order, shipped 
directly to you for in-house 
delivery. Over thirty-five years 
experience in representing 
over 150 nationally 
advertised furniture 
3 ec manufacturers. Call, visit, 
or write for free brochures. 


RHONEY 


FURNITURE HOUSE 


2401 Hwy. 70, S.W. Dept. H 
Hickory, N.C. 28602 
704-328-2034 

Fax: 704-328-2036 
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Mail order is a 





SUMAN coc cyorcne 
SUCCESSFUL business... add a 


profit dimension 
to a retail store... 


DAI ost: 


SAC IN Se wholesale operation. 
Our brochure “How To Start a Successful 


Mail Order Business” gives you some proven 
guidelines to speed you on your way. 


He st Magazines 


a Direct Response 
cope, ‘Ml Advertising Sales 


224 W. 57th St., HB, New York, NY 10019 « aS 


For your copy send 
a self-addressed 
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WINGSETS, TREEHOUSES & PLAYSETS 


signed to exercise young minds and bodies. 





Mi fey AG 


PAINSTAKINGLY HAND-TIED by masters mindful of old 


id stretch their imaginations. Sturdy, splinter-free. skills, fishnet canopies are custom-made to your exact measurements. Cream, 


hirty weather-worthy, non-toxic redwood models 
fely challenge kids to climb, swing, slide 
anufacturer-direct price tags. Free catalog. light cream or white. Knotted bedspreads, too, in double/twin, 
foodplay, Dept. HB, Box 27904, Raleigh, NC queen, and king. Free brochure. Virginia Goodwin, 1363 Big Hill Rd., HB962, 
1611 or call 1-800-966-3752. Boone, NC 28607 or 1-800-735-5191. 


ESIGNER STENCILS 
) color pages, 1,000 


CHIPPENDALE LOVESEAT 
with bouillon fringe is a sweetheart in any setting. 
signs, 300 new ideas suitable 55” long; 32%" high; overall depth 32”. Other 
r beginner or pro is what lengths and sizes available from this 50-year-old 
u'll find in the 1996 catalog. 


here are 6-foot trees, 


company. As shown: $725 in your fabric 
(10 yds, 54” width), fringe is optional and additional; 
piaries, Victorian newel posts or choose from Hunt’s fabric collection. Free 
brochure. Complete catalog, $8 (refundable). Hunt 
Galleries, Box 2324, HB296, Hickory, NC 28603 


or 1-800-248-3876 (M-F EST). 


id fretwork, gates, fences, 
rdhouses, borders, and much 
ore, $3.95. To order 

» MC or Visa call 1-800-822- 
TEN or write The Stencil 
roppe, 3634 Silverside Rd., 
/ilmington, DE 19810. 


PITTI tity 
~ 





WONDERFUL WICKER AT 
WAREHOUSE PRICES 


Link, Lane, Ficks, and other national brands 






Pe at 30% to 50% savings. Plus the firm’s hand- 
tie Ba ; x 
i eH ee ot picked private-label imports for bed, bath, 

oat | ; ’ : 

ll ote ih and kid’s rooms. Doll carriages are a specialty. 


64-page color catalog, $5. Wicker Warehouse, 
195 S. River St., Hackensack, NJ 07601 or 
1-800-274-8602; in NJ, 201-342-6709. 
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LUCKY SEVEN 


While visiting our three-year-old grand- 
daughter Rose in Vermont last August, 
we told her that her Aunt Louise was 
soon to have a baby. We asked her 
whether she thought her little cousin 
would be a boy or a girl. Rose thought 
seriously for a moment, then proudly 
declared, “It’s a woman.” 

Rose’s amusing word choice was far 
more grown-up than we had expected, 
but we decided she speaks the politically 
correct language of today’s world. And 
she was absolutely right about the gen- 
der. Louise knew in advance but wanted 
to surprise everybody. When her enter- 
prising elder daughter called and asked 
the doctor herself, it became a secret 
that they shared. 

Martha Isaacs, weighing nine 
pounds, seven ounces, was born to our 
daughter on September 26, 1995. She is 
our seventh grandchild, the first to be 
born in Maryland. Her siblings, Albert 
and Edith, were with us at Thornhill 
when Billy, the ecstatic father, called 
from the hospital with the good news. 
Albert, about to turn fourteen, could 
hardly wait to boast that he had a baby 
sister. He immediately phoned a class- 
mate. “Can’t come to school tomorrow, 
but tell everyone it’s a girl.” 

The word also spread locally, 
thanks to daily bulletins on a blackboard 
outside the Butler Store—our country 
emporium and the centerpiece of the 
village. Printed in bold chalk letters was 
the first: “We have 


in Butler. Louise 


1 new little friend 
and Billy had a baby 
girl yesterday. Mother 

are fine.” The next day 


changed: “Our new little i: 
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name, Martha. She is at home, and has 
worked her way into everyone’s hearts.” 
Sharing our baby’s notices on the board 
was the update on the state lottery, a 
$2,500,000 jackpot. With the birth of 


Martha we knew we had already won. 


“Tt takes a 
whole village to raise 
a child,” according 
to an old saying. Our 
seventh grandchild 
is starting life with her 
native village as her 


middle name. What a 


better augury? 


Martha has the same birthday 
as Johnny Appleseed, T.S. Eliot, and 
George Gershwin—an interesting group. 
She is also a Libra, like this grandmother, 
Momma Dee, and another cousin, Meri- 
wether, who lives in Vermont. We are 
said to be balanced (hmm), thoughtful 
(ves), and intelligent (sometimes). It’s a 
big order for all, our special bond. 

Our newest grandchild was born 
to a forty-year-old mother whose store of 
baby clothes had dwindled, but her cir- 
cle of friends, who hadn’t had a baby 

n quite a while, lavished gifts on her. 


Dinners were delivered by her car pool 
partner, Day; a closetful of tiny dresses 
came from Allison. On loan is a crib, a 
changing table, and a bassinet that has 
been in a neighbor’s family for fifty years. 

There were presents even before 
the birth. Edith was given a big-sister 
shower by her sixth-grade classmate 
Lucy. Guests were asked to bring books 
they had enjoyed when younger, books 
that Edith would read to her new sib- 
ling. Lining a shelf in Martha’s room are 
the gifts she will someday enjoy with 
Edith: The Cat in the Hat, Goodnight 
Moon, Puss in Boots, and of course, The 
Tale of Peter Rabbit. There is also Cars 
and Trucks and Things That Go, given by 
a guest who obviously expected a boy. 

The new nursery had been Albert’s 
bedroom. Once bright red with baseball 
bats and pop art posters, it was painted 
pristine white just before Martha settled 
in. (Albert’s new domain is a larger, 
more luxurious room built by Billy in the 
basement, which has above-ground win- 
dows.) On one of Martha’s walls Louise 
hung a pink quilt made years ago by my 
mother. Another wall displays a Raggedy 
Andy doll that Billy’s grandmother 
sewed years ago for the child he might 
have someday. Martha’s is a room built 
on generations of love. 

There is an old African saying, 
according to a note Louise received from 
a friend, that says, “It takes a whole vil- 
lage to raise a child.” Martha’s middle 
name, chosen when she was a few days 
old, is Butler, after the village that wel- 
comed her so warmly. Maybe Martha 
Butler Isaacs will be its mayor one day. 
She is already its princess. m= 
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ite CHILDREN'S WAR 


By ANTONIA STEARNS 


n the summer of 1942, Washington, D.C., was hot and over- 
rowded but brimming with patriotic spirit and communal 
urpose. At nine and six years of age, my older brother and I 
irew ourselves mightily into the war effort, hauling newspa- 
ers and scrap metal in our Radio Flyer wagons, planting a 
‘ictory garden, and feverishly knitting afghan squares that 
irely came out symmetrical. Even our three-year-old brother 
as enlisted, to flatten tin cans with his toy hammer. 

But the sleep of the just eluded us. At night, in a stifling 
tic, we lay panting and spread-eagled on sheets dipped in a 
ucket of ice water and wrung out, while a fan behind the 
ucket blew ostensibly cooled air in our direction. The attic 
as the boys’ bedroom. Mine was on the second floor, but I 
as frequently relegated upstairs when transient Foreign Ser- 
ice colleagues—evacuated, like ourselves, from the war in 
urope—camped out for indefinite periods among my dolls 
nd teacups. 

The fan over the bucket was a form of primitive air- 
onditioning our Dutch mother had devised to counter the 
iilure of American settlers to build with the subtropical 
Vashington climate in mind—so unsensible, so unlike the 
ell-ventilated colonial villas she had known as a child in the 
ast Indies. 

Mother’s European prejudices caused us acute embar- 
issment when she trundled them out before our friends. That 
re was much admired for her style and sophistication, her flu- 
ncy in languages, her exotic looks and unusual background 
scaped our notice entirely. To us she was the mother who 
rought steamed vegetables to the school bake sale, where they 
i like green valleys between Alpine peaks of angel food cake. 

Our family had been displaced from enemy Berlin—our 
ither to the American embassy in London and our mother 


to wait out the war with us in her adopted but still alien coun- 
try. My recollection of our extended and somewhat harrow- 
ing repatriation, which took over a year, is only of strange 
beds, midnight trains, and chaotic border crossings, high- 
lighted by the company of a downed British pilot who hid 
under our overcoats at the checkpoint between Norway and 
Sweden. As for our father, I took his absence and eventual 
return for granted, and followed his encounters with black- 
outs and bombs through cheerful but erratically delivered pic- 
ture postcards. 

Settled on a neighborly street, we were busily discover- 
ing American childhood rituals: peanut butter sandwiches and 
Saturday matinees, the freedom of wandering into brownie- 
scented kitchens and playing sidewalk games with a pack of 
streetwise little friends. The war and a foreign mother not- 
withstanding, 1942 seemed a pretty good year until the heat 
deprived us of companions as well as sleep. 

Suddenly our new friends were dispatched to camps 
with Indian names or to resorts with pools and tennis courts in 
a holiday ritual our mother had failed to anticipate and, in 
any event, could not afford. But by August she had saved up 
enough cash and gas coupons for a week in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, at a hotel offering rates too good to be true. After 
a day’s drive, we pulled up before a decrepit wooden lodge, 
used occasionally for Bible retreats, and found that the recre- 
ational facilities consisted of a rickety veranda and a lounge 
with a broken Victrola. 

Was there anything in the area with activities for chil- 
dren? Mother asked the kitchen staff dozing on the empty 
veranda. The cook scratched his head. “Hold on a sec,” he 
remembered, “There’s Maisie and Staylor’s farm.” A farm? We 
were all ears. “Maisie’s boarding a city kid for the summer. > 
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hear she’s looking for more.” As a last 
yope, Mother took directions and carted 
hildren and luggage back to the car. 

We bounced over dirt roads 
hrough dense and untidy woods, which 
radually gave way to fields and farms, 
ach with a barn and a low line of 
hicken coops. Many of the spare frame 
\ouses and outbuildings were unpainted; 
his was depressed Appalachia, where 
ankruptcy hinged on a penny’s rise in 
hicken mash or a nickel’s drop in poul- 
ry prices. 

We knocked a long time at 
Aaisie’s door, peering through yellowed 
ace curtains into a stiff front parlor 
efore realizing that the back porch was 
he customary entrance. There tools and 
yood shavings were strewn among half- 
inished rocking chairs; a circuit board 
ay in a tangle of copper wire. Staylor was 
oth a farmer and carpenter-electrician, 
craping together odd jobs for cash to 
uy what the farm could not provide. 
chicken prices were down that year, 
nd Maisie, a practical soul, was looking 
or boarders to tide her family over dur- 
ng the summer. 

All this my mother learned sitting 
ta long, linoleum-covered table in the 
ummer kitchen while the diminutive 
Aaisie set out supper for the men thresh- 
ng that day in Staylor’s field. It was a 
ommunal effort—a dozen or more 
irmers pooling their resources to rent a 
ingle combine. With the men out cut- 
ing and bundling hay, Maisie was left 
vith the milking, the pigs and chickens, 
he vegetable garden and dairy house, 
anning, cooking, laundry, and tending 
er midlife baby. 

Maisie scrutinized my older brother 
or his potential. He looked awfully puny 
eside the other “city boy,” a strapping 
eenager from the nearest town, twenty 
niles away. The boarder took us on a tour 
f the farm while the two women dis- 
ussed the situation and came to a per- 
>ct understanding. They immediately 
iked and trusted each other and found 
imilar values across the gulf of their dis- 
imilar lives. Both knew what it was to 
aise a family in hard times; both shared a 
trong work ethic and an uncomplicated 


belief that children adapted easily to 
whatever was expected of them. Of 
course allowance had to be made for age: 
They agreed that a nine-year-old could 
handle the rigors of farm life, a three- 
year-old could not, and I, sandwiched in 
between, was a question mark. 

But not for long. As the boy took 
us on his rounds he gave us buckets to 
help milk the cows and slop the pigs. 
Twisting tails and thumping rumps, he 
maneuvered the cows into their stalls, 
where we followed him timidly for our 
first lesson in milking. We moved on to 
the sty. A sow had rolled on her piglets. 
He handed us pitchforks and told us to 
poke her hard while he waded in the 
muck to search for survivors. 

By the time we returned to the 
summer kitchen we had tasted blood 
and would never be innocent again. A 
rat, which we had helped to corner, lay 
clubbed to death in the corn crib, and 
three decapitated hens swung by their 
claws from our triumphant hands. 
Maisie dropped the hens in boiling 
water before tossing them to us to pluck. 
We were hard at it when our mother 
kissed us good-bye and drove away in 
the dust, her youngest howling beside 
her, still clutching his trophy of feathers. 
Maisie rolled up four five-dollar bills and 
put them in an empty canning jar 
behind many rows of preserves. “All 
right, children,” she said quickly, before 
our lips could quiver in the realization 
that we were in her care for two weeks, 
“who’s going to dig potatoes with me 
before we put the pie in the oven?” She 
took us by the hand and showed us the 
miracle of where potatoes come from. 

It is on record that I spent the first 
night sobbing on Staylor’s lap while he 
rocked me gently in one of his chairs, 
although I have no memory of it. I do 
remember the satisfaction and drudgery 
of bringing in the crops, churning but- 
ter until my arms ached, and guiding 
Peggy, the old workhorse, while Elwood, 
a muscular grown son, rode the tiller 
behind, shouting “Gee!” and “Haw!” as 
we ploughed new rows. I remember 
Peggy stepping on my brown bare foot, 


which sank into the warm soil, for- 











Fine 
- furniture 
doesn’t 
have to 
co imlee-heeel 





Beneath every piece of 
our upholstery you’ll find a 
frame constructed with the 
same care and craftsman- 
ship used in our famous 
solid wood furniture. And 
you'll be pleasantly sur- 
prised at the price. It really 
won't cost you an arm and 
a leg. 

For a free, illustrated color 
brochure, write to Harden 
Furniture, McConnellsville, 
NY 13401. 


HARDEN 


FINE FURNITURE FOR OVER 150 YEARS 


SHOWROOMS IN CHICAGO; DALLAS; HIGit POINT, NC; 
Los ANGELES; MCCONNELLSVILLE, NY; New York CIty; 
SAN FRANCISCO; SEATTLE; WASHINGTON, DC; YOKOHAMA, 
JAPAN. AVAILABLE THROUGH INTERIOR DESIGNERS 
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LOAD 
OF OUR 
shiny 


EW TOYS. 





Playing in the kitchen is a whole lot of fun. But just imagine how much 
more fun it could be with our newly redesigned Kenmore cooking 
appliances. 


Like sealed gas and radiant, ceramic cooktops made of smooth, mold- 
ed surfaces that are as sponge-friendly as they are gorgeous. 


Ovens measuring 30% larger than most (for a 30% larger Thanksgiving 
turkey). 


And built-in convection ovens with fans that continuously circulate air 
throughout, so temperatures stay even and so do your cakes. 


High-performance and lots of it. Shouldn't you consider the brand 
that’s in more than one out of two homes in America? 


Kenmore 


THE INNOVATIVE SIDE OF SEARS 
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From Beatrice we learned about hanky-panky at the square 


dances down by the sawmill, and worse goings-on at the moonshine still 


tunately lessening the impact of her 
enormous weight. Even so, it hurt. I beat 
on Peggy’s sweating flanks, but she 
refused to budge until an exasperated 
Elwood jumped off the tiller and 
whomped her one. | waited for sympa- 
thy, but Elwood only scowled when he 
saw I had been leading Peggy in a 
crooked line. “Dad blame it all!” (the 
strongest language we ever heard), 
“Back her up, girl, and keep your foot 
out the way this time.” 

My brother pitched hay, fell out of 
the loft twice, and learned to drive a 
tractor. He dug fresh holes for the out- 
house, located on top of the hill behind 
the chicken coops, a scary walk at night 
by flashlight. He helped Staylor install a 
party-line telephone—three long rings, 
one short, he still reminds me. The first 
outgoing call was to Mother, begging 
her to let us stay longer. 

In 1943 Maisie filled a second, 
then a third jar with board money. We 
arrived the day after school ended and 
stayed until Labor Day. Furthermore, we 
brought two friends, and in midsummer 
Mother brought two more. Everyone she 
knew was intrigued by the unusual and 
incredibly inexpensive camp she had 
turned up. The more our exploits gained 
attention, the more mother rose in our 
estimation. 

“It’s called the farm,” I told Wash- 
ington neighbors proudly. How nice. 
Were there horses? “Just Peggy,” I said, 
“But we have 10,000 baby chickens.” I 
explained how they came in boxes like 
furry Ping-Pong balls. “Some of them get 
squashed and die,” I added knowingly. 
The mothers on the block were wide- 
eyed. Did these two quasi-European chil- 
dren with their laced Oxford shoes and 
satchels on their backs, with their music 
and dance lessons, and a mother whose 


idea of rural life was a stroil in the Tui- 
leries, really spend their summers running 
barefoot th h pigsties and cow dung? 


toned 1 the 


( 


gory side of farm life, but over marbles 
and jacks with the gang we spared no 
details: hogs squealing at the slaughter, 
skunks blasted to smithereens with shot- 
guns, and chickens flopping about with 
their heads chopped off. “No kidding, 
for how long?” “Hours,” I lied. 

The next year there were twelve 
boarders. Staylor turned the attic into a 
dormitory and strung sheets across the 
middle: girls on one side, boys on the 
other. The summer kitchen was ex- 
tended. Two of Maisie and Staylor’s 
daughters left their five-and-ten-cent 
store jobs to run the kitchen and run us. 
We worked in squads and lined up by 
size for Saturday night baths in a galva- 
nized tub on the grass. My little brother 
now led the procession. Beatrice 
scrubbed our heads with lye soap and 
Marjorie handed out clean sheets made 
of flour sacking to change our beds. Mar- 
jorie was a solemn young war bride; 
Beatrice was single, but knew a thing or 
two. From her we learned about hanky- 
panky at the square dances down by the 
sawmill, and even worse goings-on at a 
moonshine still hidden in the woods. 
Before the weekly purification, we liked 
to get as filthy as possible playing War in 
the cornfield, where we slithered be- 
tween the rows and lobbed rotten toma- 
toes at one another. 

Sundays were strictly observed: no 
games, no books, and no radio for news 
of the real war, whose tide was now 
turning, as we knew it would, in our 
favor. We donned dresses, long pants, 
and shoes for Sunday school, and kept 
them on until after midday dinner. 
While Staylor led us to church, Maisie 
stayed behind to churn peach ice cream 
for dessert, and to replenish her spirits 
in solitary reflection. When we re- 
turned, there was usually an open Bible 
or Montgomery Ward’s catalog on the 
porch swing. 

Prosperity was bringing change 
and even public attention to the farm. 


A county health inspector appeared 
without warning and we kept him busy 
studying our tetanus shot records while 
Maisie rushed to put twenty jelly glasses 
out by the drinking pump. After he left 
we put them away and went back to 
using the communal tin cup. That year 
we pulled down the split rails around the 
pasture and replaced them with electri- 
fied barbed wire. The dairy house lan- 
guished when a refrigerator was installed 
in the kitchen and a pickup truck began 
to make runs into town. 

Victory over the Axis brought our 
father safely and joyfully home to be 
reintroduced to his long-legged off- 
spring, who greeted him with trumpet 
solos, neatly executed pirouettes, and a 
mean curveball that made him duck. He 
had brought us Scottish woolens that 
were too small, and books we had out- 
grown. And with our family reunited, 
we began to outgrow the farm. 

There was one last summer when 
Staylor built an indoor bathroom which 
was much admired but never used, and 
when Elwood, to my annoyance, went 
courting at the next farm. I studied 
myself in his shaving mirror, tossing my 
pigtails and wondering what he would 
think of me in a Veronica Lake peekaboo 
hairdo. August passed slowly that year, 
and when our old Chevrolet swung into 
view on the newly paved road, I ran 
down from the outhouse for the last time, 
and, for the first time, ready to go home. 

The Washington house was a jum- 
ble of packing crates. We were returning 
to Berlin, where our wartime saga had 
begun‘ under giant swastikas and mega- 
phones blaring Sieg Heil over the roar of 
the crowds. It was not easy for my par- | 
ents to shake the memory of those years, - 
and they approached their assignment — 
to occupied Germany with mixed emo- 
tions. We children were simply curious, 
and excited by the prospect of change. 

No newsreel had prepared me for 
the devastation (Continued on page 40) 
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MPC Menudo tures 
Mera cre am mee 
namesake, Napa Valley. 
VTA ORO) eRe a 
turned and twisted...then 
combined with elements of stone 
and metal vine accents. Here, 





an elegant canopy bed combines 





with storage armoire and 
stone-top nightstands. 








Napa Valley is showcased in 





Bernhardt Home Furnishings’ 
stores, Bernhardt Galleries and 
better furniture stores near you. 
For additional information call 


1-800-345-9875. Bernhardt is a 





century old maker of fine wood 





and upholstered furniture, from 





traditional to contemporary. 


Furniture Makers Since 1889. 
BERN HA RODT.- 
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NY O22 Tel: 212.688.6611 or 212.688.7123 Fax: 212.838.9046 


S $35 credited Through your interior designer or architect 
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In feng shui, 


each shape and 
color has a 
particular ch’i, 
or energy. 

A square is 
associated with 
Earth, soa 
square house 
“expresses the 
supportive, secure, 
stable quality 

of Earth,” 
according to the 
Feng Shui 
Handbook. Warm 
tones of yellow 
and brown 
reinforce that 


quality. 


WELL PLACE 


The Chinese art of feng shui can tell you where to put your furniture. 


Adherents claim it can bring you health, wealth, and good luck 


By LAUREN PICKER 


A man moved his desk into the “wealth” corner of 
his office and received an unexpected financial 
windfall. After changing the location of her bed 
and placing a mirror over a chest of drawers, an 
insomniac enjoyed her first good night’s sleep in 
months. Then there’s the woman who couldn't sell 
her apartment—until she raised the height of the 
bedroom mirror. 

Sounds like New Age hocus-pocus? It’s actu- 
ally the ancient Chinese art of placement known as 
feng shui (pronounced fung-sHway). Literally trans- 
lated as “wind” and “water,” feng shui is believed to 
influence health, prosperity, and fortune. And in 
an era of cultural sharing and spiritual searching, it 
is beginning to influence American design. “I’ve 
seen the interest grow from a trickle to a torrent,” 
marvels Steven Post, a longtime feng shui practi- 
tioner and founder of the Geomancy Feng Shui 
Education Organization (GEO) in San Francisco 
and New York. 

That interest doesn’t run as deep as it does in 
parts of Asia, where many people wouldn't dream of 
buying a home, much less building one, without first 
consulting a feng shui master. But standing-room- 
only lectures and several new books on the subject 
show that this approach to design is taking hold in 
America. Indeed, The Feng Shui Kit (Tuttle, $29.95), 
a how-to book by Man-Ho Kwok, sold out before it 
reached stores last October. And designers who use 
feng shui say that business is booming. Even devel- 
oper Donald Trump has been known to consult a 
feng shui expert. (As a recent New Yorker cartoon 
suggested, good feng shui can boost real estate prices.) 

The ancient art of perfect placement is not 
something you can master in a single afternoon. It’s 
an intricate practice that can be further compli- 
cated by self-styled experts who speak a kind of spir- 
itual jabberwocky. And with references to “the 24 
Terms of the Solar Calendar,” the eight trigrams, 

ind the five energies, some of the new books add up 
lot of confusion. Still, you don’t have to be a 


‘1 1 } 
DD scnotar 


to understand the basics of feng shui. 
imph y have to accept the notion that the world 
sh in cosmic currents known as ch’i, or energy. 
hd we many different forms of feng shui, 

und the idea of channeling ch’i to 
i enerey and luck. 


enn nersona 


“The structure, layout, and the symbolism 
within and without your living and working envi- 
ronment all have an effect on your life,” explains 
Sarah Rossbach, a feng shui consultant who has 
written three highly regarded books on the subject; 
her 1987 guide, Interior Design with Feng Shui 
(Arkana, $15.95), is the bible of the practice. For 
instance, it’s considered bad feng shui to site your 
home on the top of a hill with a door facing a 
downhill slope; money and opportunity could tum- 
ble out of the house. Placing a plant or a bouquet of 
flowers in the marriage area of a room (the far right 
corner from the door) can help a relationship flour- 
ish. Just make sure it’s a bouquet of red flowers. 
Color is another aspect of feng shui, and red is con- 
sidered auspicious. (Green is also a positive shade, 
connoting freshness, tranquillity, and growth; white 
is associated with mourning.) 

All this may sound like the design equivalent 
of a lucky rabbit’s foot. But, in fact, many of the 
precepts of feng shui are practical and even intu- 
itive. (And you don’t have to embrace every one 
of them.) Positioning your bed catty-corner to the 
door, for example, keeps you out of the direct (and 
harmful) flow of ch’i. But it also means you can see 
the door and won’t, therefore, be startled when 
someone enters. Mirroring a wall of a small foyer 
opens up opportunity—but it also opens up the 
space. And as New York feng shui architect R.D. 
Chin points out, arranging the living room chairs 
so that they face the door—which is good feng 
shui—also “feels very welcoming to people.” 

Of course, there are limits to what feng shui 
can accomplish. For one thing, good feng shui is not 
necessarily good taste. “The desk can be in a perfect 
feng shui position in an ugly office,” observes Clo- 
dagh, a Manhattan-based designer who has been 
using feng shui for more than a decade. Similarly, a 
couch can be upholstered in “lucky” red but, as 
Clodagh notes, “it can be a ghastly shade.” As for 
those who credit feng shui with enhancing their 
health and wealth, well, perhaps a well-placed mir- 
ror played a role. “But sometimes there’s also a will to 
believe,” Rossbach allows. Still, the next time you 
need a change, feng shui can’t hurt. And who knows? 
You just might improve more than your home or 
office decor in the process. = 
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|. With custom 
inishes and 


This spring, spruce 


ushions, the 


up a room with a boldly 


Nantucket chair 





‘an suit any 
tyle, $4,540. At 
Jonnie Beale 


striped pillow or a 


gingham-cushioned chair 


Tome Furnishings: 
103-629-3442. 
.. For period 


olors, use Historic 






EpiToR: SARAH SHAW 


-aints linseed 

ils, $12.50 

| pint. Call 800- 
164-6293. 

}. Dessin Fournir’s 


















I ISTORIG 
Pans Lid 





sllington wing 





hair has a neatly 






i Qa SE 
H ISTORIC 
Painrrs Lid 


ailored silhouette, 
12,940; octagonal 
‘remont table, 
4,470. Through 
lesigners, from 





MIN {UAT 


ohn Rosselli: 
112-593-2060. 

|. Slightly curved 
risscrossed legs 
nd a sycamore top 
ive a kitchen table 
lair, $1,464. 
‘rom Katie Walker 
‘urniture: O11- 
14-1403-211323. 
|. Snappy bar 
ssentials: 

Jouzon USA’s 
tainless tray and 
hampagne bucket 
vith red leather 
uandles, $175 
ach. For stores: 
300-544-1781. 

.. Christophe 
)’Aboville’s linen 


ollection pairs 
































heery solids with 
eutrals: pillow, 
130; sheet, $260. 
Jall 212-772-1481. 
’. Chinese buffalo 
ide trunks: 

mall, $600; large, 
1690. At Troy: 
112-941-4777. 
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IT HAS LEATHER IN PLACES LUXUE 











In the first place, the all-new Chrysler Town & Country LXi And to further coddle these seats’ occupants, airflow comfort cont 
has eight-way power front seats that are trimmed in leather. Both are readily at hand. 
served by standard air conditioning and dual-zone temperature controls, In the third place (note that the average luxury car ran out ¢ 
with which driver and front passenger can places sometime in the previous paragraj 
establish individual interior climate zones. Introducing The All-New is a new comfort-engineered bench sec 
The driver’s seat will remember two drivers’ Chrysler aii n eg Oo ntry Trimmed in leather, of course. This ben 
favorite positions. Well within arm’s length __ we iu - seat is also one of our new industry-exclu 
are power windows, door locks arid exterior mirrors (also with memory) Easy Out Roller Seats™ It can be easily raised up on wheels and me 
as well as a standard AM/FM/CD/cassette and ten-speaker Infinity into a choice of positions, or rolled back, lifted out and rolled awa: 
Acoustic 10™ sound system altogether to make room for more cargo. 

In the second place, Quad Command bucket seats are standard. The sum of these places is a luxury vehicle with passenger spa 
Trimmed in leather. With armrests, head restraints and recliner backs. unrivaled by any luxury car short of a limousine. And with the sea 

s tables (with cup holders). removed, more cargo space than any other minivan. 


red trademark of Infinity Sound Systems 





Yet one thing we did not look upon as a luxury, nor limit to 
: your safety. So Town & Country’s standard safety 
es include four-wheel ABS, dual front air 
dynamic side-impact protection, four 
-adjustable outboard shoulder _~ 
sses and more. Indeed, 
sler Town & Country LXi > 
ds 1998 federal passenger 
ifety standards: 
The luxurious all-new 1996 
sler Town & Country LXi. Anyplace you 
it, it is, quite simply, the ultimate minivan 


I-800-4-A-CHRYSLER for more information. 


Chrysler Town & Country LXi interior shown. | 


) CHRYSLER TOWN & COUNTRY 


The Ultimate 














If you like the 


look of old porcelain, 
you ll love these 
wonderful new 
patterns for windows, 


alls, and furniture 
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1. On chair, 
Pierre Frey’s 
newest porcelain 
print since his 
trendsetting 
teacups. Through 
designers, from 
Pierre Frey: 
212-213-3099. 

2. Platters and 
urns against bright 
plaid. Through 
designers, from 
Brunschwig & 
Fils: 212-838- 
7878. 

3. Staffordshire 
animals, $15 

a yard. By 

P. Kaufmann at 
Calico Corners: 
800-777-9933. 

4. Porcelain with 
fruit. Through 
decorators, from 
Schumacher: 
800-332-3384. 

5. Wallpaper 
patterned after 
Blue Willow. 
Through designers, 
from Westgate: 
800-527-2517. 

6. Tricia Guild’s 
fabric looks hand- 
painted. Through 
designers, from 
Osborne & Little: 
212-751-3333. 

7. Safari animals 
by Jane Churchill. 
Through designers, 
at Cowtan & Tout: 
212-753-4488. 

8. Stephanie 
Hoppen’s cupboard. 
Through designers, 
from Greeff: 
800-223-0357. 

9. Bold colors jazz 
up Grecian urns. 
Through designers, 
Boussac of France: 
212-421-0534. 


rouge finally 

made peace with 
youmeister your 
Nate and yourself: 
Now how about 


your shoes? 








kochise 






kachina 





It’s finally possible with ahh...keds® 


Designed with our SoftLite™ footbed, 
ie, 





ahh...keds Supports your arch and eal 

your heel for maximum comfort. And they 
come in a range of styles and widths. 

So try on a pair. Because you can always 


use something else to feel good about. 


1-800-257-6577 5 





feel about the world” 


Rich’s Lazarus Goldsmiths 


selected styles, selected stores 
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1. Can’t afford 
an antique? 

Hang this basket 
chandelier 
instead, $560. At 
Lexington Gardens: 
212-861-4390. 
2. Give plants 
breathing room on 
a tiered stand, 
$90. At ABC 
Carpet & Home: 
212-473-3000. 

3. Wire 
wastebasket, $45. 
From J. Peterman: 
800-231-7341. 

4. A traditional 
Greek form 

in outline, $120. 
At El Plato: 
415-621-4487. 

5. Caged 
candlelight: 





Horchow’s footed 
hurricane holds 
a 3-inch pillar 
candle, $25. Call 
800-456-9713. 
6. Pull the 

Loop Bench up 
to a dressing table, 
$99. From Orbit: 
312-376-0003. 
7. A serpentine 
sconce hand- 
forged in 

France, $755. 
From Ironware 
International: 
615-269-5657. 
8. Seating is 

a cinch with this 
corset-backed 
side chair, $560. 
At Intérieurs: 


212-343-0800. 


tpheetweeramide story 


Retinyl palmitate: 





fine lines and wrinkles 


Ceramide I: 
visibly diminished 


promotes imtensive 
hydration 


p fight free 
radical damage and 
environmental stress 





anti-aging. pure and simple. 
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Ceramide Vime Complex Capsules for 


skin that glows, looks younger every day. 


Elizabeth Arden 






























































































































































7 days of 
ceramides 


free. 


Now younger looking skin 
is yours for the asking. 
Just bring this page 
to the Elizabeth Arden 
counter for a special 


7-day supply of Ceramide 


Time Complex Capsules. 





Elizabeth Arden 


Phe Bon Ton + Elder Beern » Gottschalks « Herberger’s « Liberty House « Proffitt’s e McRae's ¢ Younkers « Z.C.M_I. 


bs ; / : - 
Available at p atiig stores. No purchase necessary. One to a customer. while supplies last. 
available in the U.S. only . © 1996 Elizabeth Arden Co:- 


1. Minted in 

he 1940s for the 
J.§. military, this 
hair has been 
idopted for home 
tse, $230. At 
Lost City Arts: 
212-941-8025. 

». The old- 
ashioned milk 

0x inspired IKEA’s 
torage containers, 
wo 6” x 9” and 
me 12” x 10", $42 
or the three. On 
he East Coast, call 
110-931-8940; 
Vest Coast, 
318-912-1119. 

3. First made 

n India forty years 
igo, the Cinni 

an is built 

o last, $225. 

it Amalgamated 
Tome: 
112-255-4160. 

L. It started with 
commercial ranges 
md refrigerators. 
Now stainless 

teel has spread 

ll through the 
itchen. Sie Matic 
lesigns kitchens 
md components, 
ncluding deeper- 
han-standard 
lrawers. Call 
115-750-1928. 

». The classic 
3askerville 

lock, $150. At 
jracious Home: 
112-988-8990. 

». Reflector lamps 
riginally designed 
or workshops 

‘an be clamped 
mywhere: 6”, 8”, 
ind 10” shades, 
312.99 each. 

\t Gracious Home: 
112-988-8990. 












Once again, 


the strength of 





the industrial 

look catches | 
our attention 

with designs 


old and new 
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A New York 
apartment (above) 
became an 
observation tower 
looking toward 
the World Trade 
Center, the 
concept enhanced 
by a streetlike 
pattern of circles 
Shelton, Mindel is holding its 
breath. The firm’s proposal for a new 


and squares 

on ceiling and 
rug. Continuing Fifth Avenue store is in the final 
clockwise: round of competition, a suburban 
a Princeton project is in contractor hell, and 
residence, Peter Shelton is about to become a 


designed like father. Little wonder no one in this penthouse hive 


in origami puzzle. is inclined to tickle the baby grand. 

Shelton, le} Energized by their success with Polo/Ralph 

Mind LE lauren corporate headquarters and 35 Anne Klein 
rule rom Manhattan to Kuala Lumpur, the New 

Che lil cts are currently designing four resi- 


ll as two cruise ships heading for the 


laska. The latter craft will have 
xposing exuberant views 
in on he lighting fixtures 


. virtual wake will 


ELLEN 


CLEAR VIEW 


Architects of houses and 
hotels, ships and shops, Peter Shelton 
and Lee Mindel play 


for space and honor simplicity 


STERN 

















ies 


jhe apes 





sapincnconnanel 





be evoked by the patterns on ceiling and floor. 

This witty integration of landscape, architec- 
ture, and interior—with a particular devotion to 
surprise and detail—is what Shelton, Mindel is 
known for. A Fifth Avenue apartment they de- 
signed as an homage to Central Park is abloom 
with treelike columns, a Bethesda Fountain— 





inspired chandelier, and a structural hedgerow of 
closets. An investment banker's office became a re- 
flection of Park Avenue, with its secretarial island 


and design references to Lever House and Grand > 


Grand Marnier, slightly less mysterious than 





the meaning of life. 
YY 
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Central Station. “Our proposals try to 
implant a strong sense of the hierarchy 
of spaces, the community of spaces, and a 
variety of experiences,” explains Shel- 
ton, the Pratt-educated partner with the 
gridded sweater and grizzled hair. 

“It’s nice to feel space, particularly 
in Manhattan,” adds Lee Mindel, the 
Harvard half in the checked jacket and 
Atlanta baseball cap. “You always want 
to feel there are more options.” 

Their palette is generated by na- 
ture, and through the use of limestone, 
concrete, steel, nickel, wood, plaster, 
linen, leather, and horsehair, they bring 
the outside in. Their plucky way with 
panels, partitions, doorways, and grids 
creates wondrous effects, even while 
solving problems. 

“To us, style doesn’t mean any- 
thing if it doesn’t solve a larger issue,” 
says Mindel. “Look at the work of Lou 
Kahn, or Frank Lloyd Wright with his 
Prairie houses and all those horizontal 
planes. It’s so fused into their manifestos 
and their problem-solving. You almost 
need problems to create a solution.” 

Shelton, Mindel design not only 
the space but what goes into it—from 
the elegant upholstered furniture for 
Jack Lenor Larsen; lighting for Nessen; 


of the ruined city, for the lingering odor 
of war, the sheared-off buildings with 
plumbing fixtures still clinging to their 
inner walls, and women and children 
picking through rubble as high as slag 
heaps. We drove slowly along streets lit- 
tered with burnt vehicles, past convoys 
of American soldiers directing civilian 
work brigades, to a bullet-pocked, requi- 


sitioned house in a once prosperous res- 
idential neighborhood 

Stepping into its ornately fur- 
nished rooms, | | ) flash of myself in 
prewar Berli vy claw- 


1 


footed tabl« 
and hot choc 
brella pines agains 


But these rooms smeilec 
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and leafy, lawnish rugs for V’Soske 
(which have been shown at the San 
Francisco Museum of Modern Art, the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, and the 
Whitney Museum of American Art) to 
the swankiest antimacassar and smallest 
stainless-steel hinge. “We think of ob- 
jects as brush strokes on canvas,” says 
Mindel. “All our objects have rigor.” 
Country club, restaurant, home, 
or second home, a Shelton, Mindel proj- 
ect is minimalism saturated with rich- 
ness, spangled by sunlight. “The more 
work we’ve done,” says Mindel, “the 
simpler we’ve tried to become.” m 


MODUS OPERANDI 

e When building a house: “Often 
the site sets the design parameters— 
lighting, accessibility, privacy, intimacy, 
view. Think about the kind of light you 
want in each room. North light doesn’t 
animate space, which is what you want 
with a kitchen, and it has limited solar 
advantages. Southeast light in winter is 
very low light, which allows you to get 
heat into your house.” 

e When considering an old house: 
“Take an architect there. He sees things 
that buyers in love with a creaky old 
house choose not to see. Sometimes it’s 


Thoughts of Home 
Continued from page 24 


donment. We stopped before the pho- 
tographs, still on the piano, of the family 
that had been on the losing side. The 
children were our age, and could have 
been ourselves, smiling at the camera 
and unaware of what was to befall them. 
I studied their faces and understood for 
the first time what our father had sur- 
vived, what our mother had accom- 
plished, leading us out of Europe one 
step ahead of the German armies, and 
what we had been spared. 

Upstairs in a strange bedroom, | 
unpacked my dolls and teacups, but 
soon put them away for good. My child- 
hood was coming to an end, and I would 

ver again be so cavalier about life and 
as when war was just a game we 


better to start from scratch. A new 
house can give you romance, too. It 
doesn’t preclude intimacy.” | 

e When renovating: “Use as many 
generic materials as possible—American 
beaded board wood cabinets, hexagonal 
ceramic tiles, Speakman fittings, St. 
Thomas porcelain pedestal sinks. Other- 
wise you get too slick, too fancy. It’s the 
gestalt of the house you have to respect.” 

¢ “Don’t be a slave of your renova- 
tion. If something’s really bad—a detail 
or a whole room—rethink it.” 

e¢ “Get a good piece of down uphol- 
stery. Go for clean lines.” 

e “Chairs have so much personality 
they become people in a space. Put ten 
different style chairs around the dining- 
room table. Or buy ten different styles at 
an unpainted furniture place and paint 
them the same color—or cover them in 
the same upholstery.” 

¢ To cure bad walls: “Burlap them, 
then paint them.” 

e Elements of style, any one of which 
gives the impression of overall quality: a 
Cedric Hartman apothecary lamp, 18th- 
century creamware, a piece of Venetian 
glass, a Baldwin 5000-series doorknob, a 
Rajask hinge. Is there an overused 
accessory? “Money.” 


played through all those violent, happy 
summers on the farm. # 


Antonia Stearns wrote the Thoughts of 
Home essay “Innocents at Home” in our 
December 1994 issue. She and her 
husband, a retired Foreign Service officer, 
live in Framingham, Massachusetts. 


House Beautiful is pleased 

to announce the publication of 
Thoughts of Home: Reflections on 
Families, Houses, and Homelands 


from the Pages of House Beautiful, 


a collection of essays from this 


column. (Hearst Books, $25) 














 ModernClassics 


A new perspective on timeless style. 










































































































































































Walk into a Roberto Burle Marx garden and you may feel you have entered a three- 
dimensional modernist painting. His beds suggest the abstract forms of Arp and Miré; 
the straight-edged elements and fragmentary circles recall the paintings of Léger. 
Although Burle (rhymes with curly) Marx, who died in 1994, began his profes- 
sional career as a landscape gardener in 1932, and was the subject of an exhibition in 
1991 at New York’s Museum of Modern Art, this may be the year that the Brazilian’s 
innovative designs finally get the attention of North Americans. Three current hap- 
penings make this likely: A conference on Burle Marx’s work is scheduled for 
March 6 at the Americas Society in New York and for March 8 at Longwood 
= y Gardens in Pennsylvania (call 914-265-2029). His long-awaited Burle Marx 
" Biscayne Boulevard project in Miami Beach is now under construction. 
a Perhaps most significant, Burle Marx’s private enclave near Rio de Janeiro 
Mwy has recently opened to the public. Here at Sitio Burle Marx, he lived and 
'  gardened for more than forty years. A painter and sculptor as well as garden 
architect, Burle Marx often “painted” beds with solid blocks of color. A dedi- 


cated collector, he brought back from the jungle hundreds of specimens new to culti- 


a 
>. * 


| 


vation and multiplied them in his own botanical garden. 

To get to Burle Marx’s Sitio from Rio, you can take a rattling bus for fifty cents 
or hire a car and driver starting at $50 a day. Ask your hotel concierge to make 
arrangements. Like everyone else in Rio he’ll know the name, for Burle Marx was a 
hero in his own country. Cecile Shapiro 






GOURMET 
_ TOGO 


Chefs hear it from customers all 
the time: “Why don’t you sell 


GREENE EIGEIIECS The northern tip of 


Greene Street in New 
York’s SoHo neighbor- 


hood is becoming a 
tT % mecca for design afi- 
HN cionados, with two 
more stores opening re- many chefs and restaurateurs are 
cently. Duck into Co- 


conut Company for 


doing just that—offering salad 
dressings, marinades and more 
by mail (clockwise from top 
and the Far East. Typical of the worldly left): Chef David Page of New York’s Home Restaurant is 
wares (left): late-1800s French armchair bottling his ketchup spiced with cumin and mustard seed, $5 
($5,950 for three-piece set), red lacquered — a 14-ounce jar; call 212-243-9579. Thin, crisp Florentine 


furniture from Europe 


_ table from Thailand ($435), and a foot- cookies from Los Angeles’s Patina restaurant are made with 
stool upholstered in African fabric ($360). almonds, hazelnuts, and chocolate, $18 a 12-ounce tin; call 

The store also carries Jan Mankin’s luscious tickings (above), 213-467-4800. For a ham as good as one from Dallas’s Dean 

$16 to $33 a yard. Coconut Company, 131 Greene St.; 212-539- Fearing of the Mansion on Turtle Creek, use his molasses 


1940. Modern furniture classics and new pieces from artisans _ glaze, $10 for 16-ounce jar; call 800-456-7000. New York’s 
around the world coexist beautifully at Troy, an airy space with — Pino Luongo is bagging fresh pastas at his market/restaurant 
the serenity of an art gallery. sichnue Mad. 61. The spinach garganelli is $11.50 a pound; call 212- 


Keep up with the work of — 833-2218. Grilled artichoke hearts from Lidia Bastianich of 
today’s leading designers— New York’s Felidia restaurant are $9 a 10-ounce jar; call 800- 
egg-shaped table by Chris 480-2426. Elizabeth Mayhew 

Lehrecke (right), $5,400; 4 

Han Feng pillows, $279 to 

$342—and 1 

fcecies IN THEAIR 

edited collec Everyone’s still mixing periods and styles, but the 


best rooms have one clean linear piece, whether a new 
Christian Liaigre chair or a fifties George Nelson table. 


glazed porcela 


ICHELOE 


and vintage d 





Greene St.; 212-94 
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EXHIBITS 


Brooklyn, February 23—April 21 In the 1930s and ’40s, African-American 
artists were largely outside the-nainstream of modern art. “Alone in a 
Crowd,” at the Brooklyn Museum, focuses on more than 100 rare prints by 





















artists who captured everything from Depression-era poverty to the plea- 
sures of jazz, seen in William H. Johnson’s Jitterbugs II (left). Call 718-638- 
5000. Miami, March 22—May 26 Used CD cases, yogurt containers, and 
aluminum cans transformed into furniture are on display at Arango’s ReUse 
show at the Center for Fine Arts. Frank Gehry’s corrugated cardboard Wig- 
gle chair will be there, along with Hiroaki Hirio’s brightly colored stacking 
chairs (far left), made of recycled paper. Call 305-375- 
3000. New York If you’re plagning to visit the 
_ Metropolitan Museum of Art,make sure you've 
Ss got plenty of time to gallery-hop: February 
. 16—-April 28 For sheer grandeur, nothing 
fe tops that museum’s “Fabergé in America” ex- 
@ hibit, with more than 400 objects designed 
by the legendary Peter Carl Fabergé. The 
show includes fifteen Imperial Easter eggs 





commissioned by the Russian czars, 
including the Catherine the Great egg 
from 1914 (near left), decorated with gold, 





diamonds, and pearls. March 5—June 
16 Another Met exhibit with a royal 
lineage is “Enamels of Limoges,” con- 
sisting of 150 objects embellished with 
enamel and gold that were given as gifts by the kings of France between the 12th 
and 14th centuries. February 15-June 30 For the first time ever, the Met is 
focusingon “Small nico Ree modest-size paintings, drawings, prints, 
and photographs tsuch as Bil Brandt’s Campden Hill, London, top right) offer 
intimate glimpses of domestic life. March 5—May 26 Work is a major theme in 
a series of color prints produced by artists under the jurisdiction of the Depres- 
sion-era Works Progress Administration and shown at the Met. Elizabeth Olds’s 
silkscreen Miner Joe (right) is among the prints on view. Call 212-879-5500. 


SHOWS 


Baltimore, February 1—-March 30 Craftsmanship and whimsy share the stage at Meredith 











Gallery’s fourth annual chair exhibit. Case in point: James Jewell’s oak side chair (left), 
a takeoff on Mission-style furniture. Call 410-837-3575. San Francisco, March 
15-17 There’s a strong furniture showing at this year’s Contemporary Crafts 








Market, including a chair shaped like a peapod and a Cubist end table inspired by 
Picasso. Call 415-995-4925. Austin, March 30-31 A juried craft exhibit at ae 
the University of Texas at Austin features “treenware,” knives and forks 
made from whittled cedar wood. Call 409-278-3530. New York, March 30- 
| 2 Japanese screens, Chinese soapstone lions (right), and Indian 
ng the treasures at the first International Asian Art Fair. Call 
New Hope, Pennsylvania, March 16-17 See furnishings 
90 and 1940 at the New Hope Spring Antiques Show. 

Sherman 







































A powerful tribute, 
NereCeetetemd etm ehwoetetere 
hat brought America 

Eran tatelcahmeete 
world—together. 








eat. elegant American 
“Candlestick” telephone, 

| featuring state-of-the-art 
J\ fouch-tone dialing and the 

_| spléndofief 24 karaygi6ld. 












It’s the perfect combination of Modern technology 
and classic elegance. Created for the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Alexander Graham Bell; 
inventor of the telephone, this showpiece captures 
all the elegance and artistry of the earliest “candle- 
stick” phone of the 1870s—the most sought-after 
telephone of all time. 

The tapered Roman-column stem is richly 
embellished with 24 karat gold electroplate—as are 
the receiver, cradle, mouthpiece, base—and even 
the minted commemorative medallion hand-set 
into the center dial. Both the receiver grip and the 
stand are of hand-polished hardwood. 

It’s a work of art that combines all the charm 
and style of a bygone era with all the features of a 
modern state-of-the-art telephone. Just $195, 
payable in convenient monthly installments. 

Rete eteet ames etetence, 
If you wish to return any Franklin Mint purchase, 
you may do'so within 30 days*of your receipt of 
that purchase, for Geico sae. credit or refund. 








Combining Old World charm and 
state-of-the-art technology, The 
Great American Telephone features 
touch-tone and pulse dialing plus a 
design of classic elegance. 

Shown much smaller than actual size 
of approximately 12'/2" (31.75 cm) in 
height, including hardwood stand. 


lease mail by Mc aa 31, 1996 
The Franklin Mint 


Franklin Center, PA 19091-0001 


Please accept my order for The Great American 
Telephone 

I need SEND NO MONEY NOW. I will be 
billed for my telephone in 5 equal monthly install 
ments of $39* each, with the first payment due prior 
to shipment 


Cx , eget ca 
PLO P a Sip TT A DOPTER 
5 a a een DB a al Jeo op © as Ke 9 




















This split-rail 


fence (top) is not 
quite high enough 
to keep out 

very hungry deer. 
Fences that 
always work, 
above from left to 
right: Invisible 
electric wires 
strung between 
posts thwart high- 
jumpers. Rustic 
cages protect 
fruit trees. A tall 
version of a 
traditional white 
fence. Sheep 
fencing with 


cattle gat 


GOOD, FENCES 


As one gardener learned, the hard way, 
deer will eat anything when desperate. 
Her advice? To keep these creatures out 
of your garden, forget about deer- 


resistant plants and build a barricade 


By CHERYL MERSER 





I knew when I moved to a rural hamlet that the 


area was home to a herd of hungry deer. I knew, 
too, that deer eat gardens. Even so, | let hope for 
my own garden triumph over other gardeners’ 
experiences, secretly (and stupidly) believing | 
could outsmart a bunch of deer. I was wrong. 
Simply looking around my new neighborhood 
should have made me more skeptical. There is 
scarcely a shrub with foliage below grazing level (our 
local plantings look like bushy lollipops on spindly 
sticks) and all the newly planted saplings are caged 
like birds, so bucks won’t hone their antlers on the 
tender bark. Classic picket fences are jury-rigged to 
accommodate second makeshift fences on top— 
chicken wire strung between posts—to raise them 
to eight feet. This is how high, I now know, our 
white-tailed deer can jump for a good supper. 
I had the wit, at least, to gather and study 
lists of supposedly “deer-resistant” plants. If the sit- 
ition were reversed, | reasoned, the deer could 
inly drive me away by planting Brussels 


In my deer-accessible front yard, where the 


lanted shrubs had been pretty well 
| choose plants the deer hate. A 
ilready in place along the back 
idded five-foot fencing 
.ere it showed and wire 


v S much to keep 


our two dogs in as to keep the deer out, but we 
hoped it would accomplish both—particularly after 
one unsettling incident in which a placid doe stood 
outside the glass doors to the dining room, watch- 
ing us eat dinner. 

Fuzzy-leafed plants, smelly-leafed herbs, 
both edible or ornamental, and anything oniony 
are among the plants deer are said to like least, 
and were thus the starting points for the herb gar- 
den I envisioned, outside the fence in a sunny spot 
at the side of the house: four quadrants, narrow 
intersecting gravel paths, and a low hedge of dwart 
Korean boxwood (high on lists of plants deet 
won’t eat). The center seemed to call for a formal 
ornament of some kind and, since | didn’t have 
one handy, I installed one of those tall racks made 
for holding CDs, imagining how pretty my “cen- 
terpiece” would look with vines climbing and tum- 
bling around it: 

Which vines? Morning glories seemed a good 
choice, particularly since one deer-garden guide 
pointed out that “the seeds are hallucinogenic; is 
it any wonder deer avoid them?” 

Into the beds went santolina, lavender, 
nepeta, beautiful borage, fennel, lemon grass, 
lady’s-mantle, rosemary, sage, thyme, parsley, basil, 
chives, rue, oregano, tansy, and apple mint. 
Annual pink verbena and a low-growing > 





ANOTHER REASON TO BUy PELLA Windows & DOORS 


Distinclively Pella... 
Options Under Glass. 










ella® Slimshade® blinds and 
vindowpane dividers fit neatly 
etween panes of glass. 








raise & Lower Slimshade 
linds are perfect for Pella 
Hinged and Sliding Doors. 





You can add or change 


under-glass options anytime. 








1-800-54-PELLA 


Call for a free brochure. hl 
i 
Me a window \ 
blind that is protected from Df 
dust—that can’t be damaged by little hands (or paws!), | || 
} 
wind. Toc . true? Not if you own beautiful Pella’ Doors ? ) ||| 
or blown by wind. Too good to be true? Not if you own beautiful Pe Ors Designer | 
; : : Lp ER er 3S 
with Slimshade’ blinds under glass. Quality like this only comes from Pella. — 
Visit our Website @http:/ / www.pella.com CODE: C269Z6CD 
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The deer came one night and ate supposedly hallucinogenic morning 


glories. I assume they staged a Woodstock festival right on my front lawn 


purple salvia provided splashes of color here and there, along 
with nasturtiums lining the inside of the beds. And in went 
the morning glories. Feeling more like a voodoo priestess than 
a gardener, I hung two age-old remedies against deer—a bar of 
soap and a stocking full of unwashed human hair from my 
hairdresser’s—inside the tower. I was delighted. Coexist with 
the deer? | felt certain | had the situation under control. 

By day two, the borage and nasturtiums had been 
yanked from the earth, tasted, tossed aside, left for dead. The 
lady’s mantle and verbena were eaten to the ground, and the 
tansy had been nibbled, then passed over. However it wasn’t 
until the supposedly hallucinogenic morning glories had 
grown in thick and lush, with a dozen or more blooms a day, 
that the deer came one night and ate every last leaf and blos- 
som. I can only assume they staged some kind of a Woodstock 
festival right on my front lawn. 

To stabilize a deer population, some forty percent of its 
does must be removed every year, more if a population is to 
be reduced. The numbers in my village are not untypical of 
the many other areas in the country in which the deer debate 
is, to put it mildly, heated. For damage to vegetation to be low, 
one deer for every 33 acres is about the right number; our vil- 
lage, 2.5 square miles, could thus comfortably sustain some 
fifty deer. An aerial survey conducted here last winter counted 
386 deer. The survey | take myself, by looking out my win- 
dows, produces up to two dozen deer every day, although some 
of these may be repeats. I often feel as though I live in Kenya. 

Too many deer? Depends on whom you ask. If you asked 
me, I'd say too many by far. My own garden aside, there is the 
litany of reasons for culling herds that will be familiar to any- 
one living in deer country: car accidents; Lyme disease; the 
ecological threats to overgrazed land (indigenous plants can’t 
regenerate, native birds cannot feed). 

My neighbors on the other side of the debate argue that 
the deer were here first and have the right to stay. I argue back 
that if the deer were here first, so were their natural preda- 
tors—bobcats, wolves, and so on—which kept the popula- 
tion in check. But we’ve taken their land, they say. Well, 
maybe, I say, but deer love areas like ours, where they can 
duck into the woods, then dine at the perennial borders they 
like best, much the way you and I would choose a favorite 
bistro. Trouble is, our bistros are running on empty; the vil- 
lage has already been eaten. My neighbors would argue, too, 
that they love animals. So do I, I would say back, which is 
why | hate to see so many deer in distress and starving. The 
debate has us at a standoff. 

How do you garden against these odds? Like a general 
planning a war strategy you set up lines of battle, choose your 
weapons, bolster your defenses, and prepare to plant. | 

Relying exclusively on ‘ists of deer-resis:ant plants, as I 
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did at first, is a start, not a strategy; starving deer won’t nec- 
essarily cooperate. | am cautiously optimistic about the many 
plants thriving (so far) in my herb bed, but aware, too, that 
local deer have eaten forsythia, lilac, pines, bayberry, even 
daffodil blossoms—all frequent entries on the “safe” lists. 
Hair and soap? Our deer saw through that long ago. A pet 
coyote would certainly keep them away, but even my two 
dogs, running and barking within our fenced areas, help 
some. We have planted enough shrubs, perennials, and annu- 
als there for a real deer feast, but they haven’t jumped the 
fence. They may simply be biding their time because they 
have chewed and dented the mental fencing, and they rou- 
tinely eat my compost. 

Commercial repellents like Hinder, Deer Away, and the 
fertilizer Milorganite, made from processed sewage, may or 
may not work, depending on how desperate the deer are and 
how diligent the gardener is about reapplying them through- 
out the growing season and after every rainfall. My gardening 
neighbors report that deterrents deter but do not stop the 
feeding. Friends in Connecticut have had good luck spraying 
egg broth (two eggs blended with a gallon of water) on their 
foliage, which I intend to try next year on a new batch of 
morning glories. Another home remedy involves mixing one 
or two teaspoons of Tabasco or hot peppers and an anti- 
desiccant into a gallon of water, then spraying the mixture 


- onto foliage. 


Ken Druse, contributing garden editor of House Beauti- 
ful, travels around the country giving lectures and finds over- 
abundant deer far and away the most upsetting challenge 
gardeners face. His bottom line goes beyond stopgap potions 
to fencing: creative fencing. 

Because deer are high jumpers, not broad jumpers, Druse 
is especially enthusiastic about double fencing, creating in 
effect a moat of land between two four- to five-foot-high 
fences and installed, if possible, before the garden is planted, 
so that deer won’t know what they are missing. “Install one 
fence inside of another,” Druse says, “separated by four or five 
feet. You can garden with impunity inside the inner fence, and 
even between the two fences. Deer won’t jump if they can’t 
see a clear place to land.” 

A high fence is another solution, and will further in- 
timidate the deer if it’s angled 30 degrees away from the area 
needing protection. Higher-tech electric fencing produces a 
jolt like a bee sting. Some cities ban it, and it should never be 
used near houses where children live. One strand of polywire 
strung thirty inches high between fiberglass rods inserted 
thirty to fifty feet apart is what an excellent article in Ameri- 
can Horticulturist recommended, or two wires (one two feet 
above the ground, one three feet) to prevent fawns from walk- 
ing under the single strand. Tinfoil baited on its underside 


vith peanut butter attracts the deer, 
olts them when they eat it, and they 
oon learn to stay away. Even black 
lastic netting run around a property 
ike a Christo creation can do the trick. 
very spring, adds Druse, “tie white rags 
o the fencing, replicating the instinc- 
ive white-tailed deer warning sign. 
“his signals danger, and helps keep 
hem away.” 

How much does a leaf weigh? Not 
ery much, so imagine five to seven 
ounds of them, which is what one deer 
ieeds to eat every day, more while preg- 
ant, nursing, or during the autumn to 
atten up for the winter. Multiply this by 
he 386 deer in my tiny village alone, 
nd you can see the backup at the cafe- 
eria. When I envision all the gardens | 
vould like to stretch around and fill my 
and someday, I find a new resonance in 
.obert Frost’s promise that good fences 
nake good neighbors. m= 


PROTECTING PUBLIC 

LANDS FROM DEER 
While home gardeners can try deer-resi- 
ant plants, apply repellents, and build 
ences, authorities who manage public 
ands must seek other solutions. More 
nd more, state wildlife departments 
ook to hunting as a way to control 
erds of deer. Gary J. Taylor, a wildlife 
iologist at the International Associa- 
ion of Fish and Wildlife Agencies, says, 
Hunting is the most efficient and effec- 
ive means of controlling the escalating 
leer population.” 

Case in point: Brown County 
state Park in Indiana, where the park 
uthorities wanted to institute deer 
unting. Like many states, Indiana has 
law forbidding hunts in state parks, 
nd public hearings were necessary to 
hange the law. Jeffrey Maddox, who, as 
resident of the Indiana Native Plant 
nd Wildflower Society, testified at the 
earings, describes the deer population: 
Deer are the size of German shepherds, 
veighing half of what they should, their 
oats are pathetic, and their teeth worn 
lown because of what they are being 
orced to eat. There is no vegetation in 
he park below six feet, jack-in-the- 


pulpits are never allowed to grow more 
than one inch, and the only thing left 
are pawpaw trees.” In desperation, deer 
were approaching cars to be fed and 
were roaming beyond the park in search 
of food. 

In 1993, about the time the Indi- 
ana Department of Natural Resources 
(DNR) began public hearings, a panel 
of experts was appointed to make rec- 
ommendations for deer hunting. The 
panel of fourteen, carefully chosen to 
represent a broad range of interests, 
included representatives of the local 
humane society and the Hoosier Envi- 
ronmental Council, biologists and forest 
ecologists. They recommended three 
two-day hunts per year for at least three 
years to cull the herd. 

After a public outcry, plans were 
scaled back to a one-day-only shoot. Six 
hundred experienced hunters were cho- 
sen via lottery and permitted three deer 
each, two of which would be destined for 
soup kitchens. The state would remove 
all antlers, so there was no incentive for 
“trophy hunting”: The shoot was about 
culling the herd for the sake of the envi- 
ronment. Although the hunters were 
highly experienced, each was required to 
take a hunting safety course and, on the 
day of the hunt itself, the park was closed 
to visitors and, as Maddox says, “crawl- 
ing with conservation officers.” It was 
also pouring with rain that day and out 
of a potential 1,800 deer, only 400 were 
removed, not enough to begin to restore 
the ecological balance. 

But the news is not all bad. As the 
DNR battled to give the park manage- 
ment authorities permission to allow 
more hunting days, a state representative 
presented a bill in the Indiana state con- 
gress proposing the same measures. In 
mid-1995 the bill passed. “Now the parks 
have the authority to do whatever is nec- 
essary to control all the species to keep 
them in balance,” says Maddox. Indiana, 
at least, is giving a chance at the good 
life to all creatures great and small. 


Cheryl Merser, author of A Starter 
Garden (Harper Collins, 1994), last 
wrote for House Beautiful in April 1995 
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TAKING THE HIGH GROUND 


When settlers built on the bluffs of the lower Mississippi, then America’s Far West, 
they created an urban frontier—sophisticated, civilized, and unique in our history 


By W .M Bryant L AN 








The river and its towns, clockwise from top left: The Mississippi Queen docked 


in Natchez; Cedar Grove in the Garden District of Vicksburg; one of Rodney’s two surviving churches; 


grounds of Melrose in Natchez; unfinished Longwood outside of Natchez. 
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The citizens of these brash towns wanted the best of everything. Up the 


river came oysters, tropical fruit, gowns from Paris, spinets from Prague 


comprehensive showing in America of the decorative arts of 
the czars—should open in Jackson, Mississippi, on March 1. 
[For more information, see box below.] 

Gilded furniture and Fabergé eggs may still come to 
the region, but the towns just west of Jackson are no longer 
the gems they once were. Rodney has only two churches left 
to suggest its glory. Much of Vicksburg has been razed and 
reconstructed, although tucked away on its steep streets and in 
its little Garden District are the houses of men and women 
who made it great. Port Gibson may claim the finest street 
of vernacular architecture in the interior South, but the 
town itself is sleepy and slightly shabby. Only Natchez is 
almost intact. 

“Everybody came here from far away,” says Ron Miller of 
the Historic Natchez Foundation, “and everybody wanted to 
get rich.” They came from Boston and Newark, Paris and the 
Middle East. In the first two decades of the 19th century, a man 
would come down from New Jersey, say, and make a fortune— 
$50,000 on one crop of cotton, the equivalent of $2.5 million 
today. Then he would go back to New Jersey, marry his sweet- 
heart, and bring her down to Natchez, where they would build 
a house and furnish it with sofas and chandeliers from New 
York, silver and china from London and Paris. 

The new citizens of these brash river towns wanted the 
best of everything. Up the river came fresh oysters, tropical 
fruit, gowns from Paris, spinets from Prague, along with 
celebrities like Prince Alexis of Russia and actress Sarah Bern- 
hardt. The river, a lifeline for the ribbon of civilization iso- 
lated between the sparsely settled backlands to the east and 
the Indian territories to the west, could also bring disaster. Yel- 
low fever was a constant peril, but even worse was the capri- 
cious course of the river itself. One moment it might flow by 
your door and the next, cut a new channel three miles away. 

This is what happened to Rodney. Yellow fever struck 
repeatedly throughout the 1850s, and the War Between the 
States took Rodney’s young men. But its decline really began 
just after the war, when the town “lost the river,” as the saying 
goes in this part of the world. The steep bluff above Rodney 
now overlooks not the mighty Mississippi but a landscape of 
scrub pine, kudzu, and scattered subsistence farms. 

Two churches stand lonely in a town that has fallen 


> 3 ‘i 1 LI 7 : 
down around them. Horses graze beside what is now called the 
Mount Zion Missionary Baptist 


1 
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a lovely mushroomlik: 
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that once was the river 
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its steep streets and its wide-ranging mix of architectural 
styles, spills over its bluff and down to the riverside. The town 
was largely settled by northerners who sank permanent roots. 
The Reverend W.W. Lord, for instance, came from Coopers- 
town, New York, as the pastor of Christ Church, a towered 
brick building in Gothic Revival style. When Union troop: 
laid siege to the city, they sent word to Reverend Lord that he 
was welcome to come over to their side and go home. He 
reportedly replied, “My home is here.” 

The best reminder of Vicksburg’s heyday—from 1812 
when the steamer New Orleans first sailed upriver until the 
turn of the century—hides behind a modern commercial strig 
in the south end of town. Here in a small neighborhood 
called the Garden District in imitation of New Orleans, stand 
half a dozen houses that show the aspirations of Vicksburg’: 
early citizens. The land once belonged to lumber baron John 
Alexander Klein, who built a raised brick cottage, The Cor- 
ners, as a wedding present for his daughter Susan. When you 
stand on the 68-foot-long gallery of the Corners you look out 
over the brown bend of the Mississippi to Louisiana and a wild 
forested bottomland that has scarcely changed in two cen- 
turies. The river mist still caresses your face, a reminder of how 
the whole landscape here came to exist: Thousands of years 
ago, when fine soil was blown eastward on the wind, it picked 
up moisture crossing the river and fell to the ground on the 
east bank, creating the high bluffs. Next door to the Corners 
rises Klein’s own colonnaded mansion, Cedar Grove, the clos- 
est thing in Vicksburg to a classic plantation house. 

On the bluff sloping gently down from Cedar Grove 
spread two ranks of extraordinary houses. One among them, 
called Belle of the Bends after a steamboat commanded by the 
owner’s grandfather, is an 1876 Italianate house whose wrap- 
around veranda facing the river looks like a steamboat making 
its way upstream. 

When fine wood was scarce and marble too expensive, 
the local craftsmen were clever enough to make even simple 
houses distinctive. Throughout the Garden District, the old 
dogtrot cottages have porches decorated with hollow columns, 
each cut with a jigsaw in a pattern of lozenges, diamonds, ot 
ellipses. 

Route 61 south of Vicksburg is a lonely stretch of pine 
forest, but after 27 miles something amazing happens: Church 
Street in the little town of Port Gibson. Oak-lined and shady, 
the broad avenue opens with a unique church in Romanesque 
Revival style. A gigantic gilded hand, index finger pointing 
heavenward, tops its spire. Just across the street an 1817 salt- 
box house looks as if it might have come from Cape Cod, were 
it not for its Greek Revival portico, added in the 1850s. > 


irFavel 


Natchez was a refuge for black sheep seeking a new start, from 
English loyalists to debauched sons of prominent New England families 


House by house the parade of modest Federal and Greek 
evival structures continues, interrupted here and there by 
itstanding religious buildings like Temple Gemiluth Chas- 
d, with its squared-off onion dome and horseshoe arches. St. 
seph’s Catholic Church was built in pure Gothic Revival 
yle by the architect-carpenters Michael Foley and his son, 
aniel, who carved the original gilded hand on the Presby- 
rian Church. 

I could have spent a day on Church Street but I was 
ier to return to Natchez, a town | had heard described as 
ie Newport of the South. In the first decade of the 19th cen- 
ry, Natchez was the capital of the new territory of Missis- 
ppi and the westernmost point of civilization in the United 
ates. It was also a refuge for black sheep seeking a new start 
1 the frontier, from English loyalists forced to emigrate by 
ie Revolution to debauched sons of prominent New England 
milies. (In 1859 Natchez voted against secession from the 
nion, and when gunboats appeared on the river a few years 
ter, the city surrendered without firing a shot.) 

“Villains will always seek a refuge in the west,” wrote 
ew York builder Levi Weeks—a typical immigrant—from 
is new residence in Natchez. Weeks had fled New York in 
309 after being narrowly acquitted of the charge of murder- 
g his fiancée and stuffing her down a well. By 1812 Weeks 
as employing thirty men in the river bluff town and had 
nbarked on Auburn, an immense columned town mansion 
vat would become the model for many southern plantation 
uses. 

Natchez is blessed with hundreds of beautiful houses— 
felrose, Gloucester, and Linden among them—but two in 
articular symbolize the hopes of its long-ago citizens. The 
rst, Rosalie, was built in 1823 for a Pennsylvania lumber 
aron named Peter Little who had developed the only steam- 
ywered circular sawmill in the territory. His brother-in-law, 
mes Griffin of Baltimore, served as his architect, creating 
e first house in the South with columned two-story porticos 
a both front and back. Greek Revival in style, it helped 
tablish the regional preference for deep porches to combat 
1e summer heat. 

The next owners, the Wilsons, moved in during the 
rly 1850s and furnished the house with Belter rosewood fur- 
iture (today called the Rosalie pattern) and an elaborate 
randelier taken from a steamboat’s parlor. Their daughter, 
anny, was sent to study painting with Asher Durand of the 
ludson River School in New York. Her dozen student paint- 
igs now hanging in the house are excellent examples of the 
.en-popular theme of allegorical landscapes. 

The second monument, Dr. Haller Nutt’s Longwood, on 


the outskirts of town, makes an eerie noise when the wind 
blows through it. Son of the man who bred the fine, locally 
adapted strain of cotton called Petit Gulf, Nutt was fabulously 
rich. He decided to make Samuel Sloan’s dream his own. 
Sloan—the most prolific and successful architect in antebel- 
lum America—had published plans for an octagonal Moorish 
castle in Godey’s Ladies Book about 1856. In 1859 Nutt began 
to build it. The eight-sided house would catch every passing 
breeze, funneling them all through a rotunda designed to rise 
more than 100 feet into the air. The basement was finished 
and the superstructure framed when the War Between the 
States broke out. The workers dropped their tools, went home, 
and, of course, never came back. 

To this day, Longwood stands as it did then, a beautiful 
and impossible monument to a fragile culture that a few hun- 
dred families built. It is little wonder that so many of them 
looked to the Greeks and Moors for inspiration. In the minds 
of Mississippi's frontier urbanites, both these peoples had built 
great Cities in a wilderness. m 


William Bryant Logan, author of Dirt: The Ecstatic Skin 
of the Earth (Riverhead, 1995), last wrote for House Beautiful 
in December 1995. 


MISSISSIPPI CELEBRATES 
THE DECORATIVE ARTS 

When the exhibition “Palaces of St. Petersburg: Russ- 
ian Imperial Style” opens this month in Jackson, six hundred 
objects commissioned by the czars—carved and gilded furni- 
ture, fine porcelain, imperial portraits, Gobelin tapestries— 
will be on display. What makes the Mississippi exhibit 
extraordinary are the settings for many of these objects— 
authentic re-creations of the palace rooms they came from. 
Russian wood carvers, sculptors, and restorers will help repli- 
cate the Portrait Hall and Blue Sitting Room from Tzarsoje 
Selo, the Yellow Hall of Peterhof, the Throne Room at 
Gatchina, and the Lantern Study at Pavolvsk Palace. March 
1—August 31, 1996, at the Mississippi Arts Pavilion, Jackson, 
Mississippi. For tickets, call 800-409-9959. 

During the 64th annual Natchez Pilgrimage, March 
9-April 13, 32 antebellum homes will be open to the public. 
For information, call Natchez Pilgrimage Tours, 800-647-6742. 

For the two-day Port Gibson Spring Pilgrimage, March 
30-31, half a dozen houses will be on the tour. Contact the 
Port Gibson Chamber of Commerce at 601-437-4351. 

For more information, call the visitors’ bureau in Jack- 
son (601-960-1891), Vicksburg (601-636-9421), or Natchez 
(601-446-6345). 
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set for the 21st century 


delights, and design of this 





town are small-scale— 





and often as quirky and 
unique as Bohr was. Secret niches and arcades, 
miles of back alleys, and oddball hidden treasures 
are there for the searching. 

The last time Copenhagen served as a tourist 
hot spot was in the 1960s, when its name was pref- 
“Wonderful.” 
homage to the Little Mermaid, made pilgrimages 


aced by American visitors then paid 


to Amalienborg,.the rococo royal palace with its 
red or blue uniformed guards standing at toy-soldier 
attention, and indefatigably shopped for modernist 
teak dining sets and ergonomically correct living 
room chairs. 

Circa 1996, Copenhagen has its eye on the 
future. Headquarters of a buoyant nation that prides 
itself on its informal egalitarianism, this boom- 
town has come into its own as one of the most 
prosperous as well as socially aware cities in the 


Western world. While Shakespeare might have > 
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been on-target about the Danes (they do have a melancholy 
streak—read the stories of the merman and the Kierkegaard 
cupboard, below), they’re optimistic, too, planning ahead on 
a human scale. “Here is how a fairy-tale country turns to the 
ecological future,” proposes Helle Behrndt, director of Copen- 
hagen’s Kunstforenen Art Association. 

This is a city that routinely recycles its antiquated indus- 
trial and commercial quarters into arts centers and housing 
complexes, that transforms its parking lots into pedestrian and 
skate-boarding squares. Copenhagen is techno-sophisticated, 
too. Cellular phones are in use on the streets; state-of-the-art 
Bang & Olufsen stereos fill the airwaves of a great many 
homes. In addition, the population has become markedly more 
international than it was a generation ago. Ten percent of all 
Copenhageners are recent émigrés, mostly from the Middle 
East and Eastern Europe, or are the fully integrated first- 
generation Danish children of those émigrés. 

But despite brave visions of the future and the new 
population mix, Copenhagen retains a vision of an earlier, 
more languid way of life. One of the last Western cities to 
industrialize, it holds fast to the spirit of its rural and craft tra- 
ditions. Well-versed in the ways of the rest of the world, 
Copenhagen nevertheless functions like a provincial city—or 
a big village that takes care of business on a small scale. 


Royal residences, garret buildings, museums, 
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theaters, and shops line the dense thicket of streets and twist- 
ing canals of the Old Town, also known as the inner city. 
“Inner city” is actually a misnomer. This busiest section of 
Copenhagen lies at the outermost edge of the city, with the 
harbor curving around it to the east, and with neighborhoods 
and suburbs fanning out to the north, west, and south. Bicy- 
cles (a standard form of Danish transportation, rentable at 
convenient locations for under $10 per day) are the most effi- 
cient way to explore the Old Town’s architecture—a blend of 
rustic baroque and rococo, neoclassical, Arts and Crafts, Art 
Nouveau, Functional, and Modernist styles. 

It’s easy to get oriented downtown. Just find Strgget, the 
long east-west pedestrian street that cuts a swath through the 
Old Town. Almost all the sights are located nearby, to the 
north or south. Not to be missed: Rosenborg Palace (ster 
Voldgade 4A, 33-15-32-86), an early-17th-century pleasure 
palace, now a museum for the royal historical collection; the 
Old Stock Exchange (Bgrsen), with its Mannerist dragon spire 
and its red-burnished brick facade; Gammel Strand, a colorful 
row of steep-roofed mercantile houses fronting Holmens 
Canal; two superb edifices designed by the neoclassical archi- 
tect C.E Hansen—the Supreme Court and Vor Frue Church, 
each located off Nytorv Square on Strgget; and Tivoli, a 19th- 
century amusement park (open through September 15; call 
33-15-10-01 for details) that is a fantasy world unto itself. Also 
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evidence as you pedal or stroll through the Old Town are 
eet after street of pristine 18th- and 19th-century brick and 
cco town houses whose exteriors are punctuated by small 
ndows and arched entryways designed wide, so that horses 
ild be led into the cobblestoned courtyards. 

Not so readily visible is the contemporary artist Suste 
nnén’s bronze sculpture of a merman and his seven sons. It 
nds a few feet beneath the gray-green surface of Slotsholm 
nal, near Parliament. The sculpture is based on the legend 
an all-too-human girl who falls in love with the merman, 
s seven sons with him, and then is lured earthward, leaving 
n and their brood bereft. Stand on Hgjbro Bridge (off 
‘gget) facing Holmens Church, and you'll catch a murky 
mpse of the underwater work of art. 

The City Museum, located on Vesterbrogade (No. 59), 
> main thoroughfare west of the Old Town (31-21-07-72), 
o contains a near-hidden treasure: a small Kierkegaard 
morabilia room, way off to one side. There, devotees of the 
mish philosopher will savor a singular late Empire 
ewood-veneer cupboard, which Kierkegaard commissioned 
the 1840s to honor the hapless fiancée he had refused to 
rry. She pleaded to remain in his presence, even if it meant 
ing in a little cupboard, and so struck was he with this idea 
it he arranged for his cupboard to be built shelfless. He filled 
vith items that reminded him of her. 
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GREATER COPENHAGEN In recent years, the neighborhoods 
beyond the Old Town have taken on a life of their own. The 
warehouses of Nordhavn—the harbor district that was for- 
merly a busy docking area—have been converted into houses, 
restaurants, and offices populated by artists and designers. 
Norrebro, the working-class district, is headed in a similar 
direction, with the addition of spicy ethnic restaurants. 

As much as the inner city, it’s the suburbs—all easy train 
or car rides away—that define Copenhagen today. Traditional 
tourist destinations lie to the verdant north along the Wresund, 
which separates Denmark from Sweden. Head up Strandvej, the 
coast road, and you'll see Copenhagen’s most sumptuous man- 
sions and weekend fantasy cottages, designed in a wealth of 
19th- and 20th-century architectural styles. Also worth visiting: 
the forested deer park in the town of Klampenborg (less than 
twenty minutes from downtown by train). And just above that, 
a magnificent baroque hunting lodge called Ermitagen is visible 
along the coast road. Still farther north in the town of Rung- 
sted, the family estate of Karen Blixen (who wrote Out of Africa 
under the nom de plume Isak Dinesen) is open to the public 
(call 42-57-10-57); Louisiana, the 20th-century art museum, is 
located in Humlebzek (call 42-19-07-19); and, after several miles 
of sleepy fishing villages, the city of Elsinore looms up, identifi- 
able by that Renaissance icon Kronborg Castle, affixed with 
verdigris spires of differing heights (call 49-21-30-78). 
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Visions of contemporary Copenhagen, from left to right: Paustian, the harborside home-design megastore; culinary stars 


Bo and Lisbeth Jacobsen at Restauration; the community center at Ebejerggdrd, a housing complex in the suburb of Ballerup. 


For a vision of the future, head for the suburbs south of 
the city. The Museum of Modern Art, scheduled to open in 
April, is perched on the shores of the fishing village of Ishgj, 
twenty minutes from downtown. Designed by the architect 
Sgren Robert Lund when he was in his mid-twenties, the star- 
tling white cement-clad structure looks from the outside like 
the hull of a beached ship. Call 43-42-02-22. 

Nearby Vallensbzek will be the scene of “Kolonihaven— 
The International Challenge,” June 1-December 31. This is a 
cultural capital exhibit featuring thirteen city garden plots— 
the very sort of land parcels traditionally awarded to Danish 
factory workers as recompense for their indoor toil. Only here 
the “recipients” are world-renowned architects—Richard 
Meier, Mario Botta, Michael Graves, Arata Isozaki, Josef Paul 
Kleihues, and Leon Krier among them. In what is the 
smallest-scale assignment some of them have ever undertaken, 
they’re designing minuscule houses for their garden spaces. 

Farther inland, the town of Ballerup is home to Ebe- 
jerggard, a middle-class complex of colorful low-rise cluster 
dwellings, community centers, shops, playgrounds, and out- 
door sculptures. This project prides itself on its broad age mix, 
on caring for the needs of the elderly and the handicapped, 
and on energy-savings, too. From May 24 to June 23, Ebe- 
jerggard will host a “City Living” exhibit and an international 
housing fair, with a number of its homes open to the public. 
Call 44-77-30-20 for information. 

RESTAURANTS Bo and Lisbeth Jacobsen offer Copenhagen’s 
finest cuisine at Restauration (M@ntergade 19, 33-14-94-95: 
prix-fixe dinner, $72 per person), in the inner city. Specialties 
include terrine of smoked eel with leeks and horseradish 
cream, strawberry mazarin with vanilla custard, and a con- 


temporary version lassic Danish elderberry soup with 


caramelized bread crumbs 

Not far from the | palace, Café Lumskebugten (Es- 
planaden 21, 33-15- ner, 560 to $90) is a former har- 
bor pub that’s be . delightful restaurant 
frequented by the Margarethe is always 


line in their own 
/ | 


seated at a table at « 
1 1 
niche at the othe 


h isn. with potat 


ditional beef 


For a more casual dinner or a Sunday brunch, head a 
couple of blocks north of Ngrreport Station to Lounge (N@grre 
Farimagsgade 57, 33-11-33-63; dinner, $20 to $30), a favorite 
watering hole for Danish media figures. The menu ranges from 
classic Danish fish dishes to burgers and fajitas. 

The traditional Danish smgrrebred lunch is an endan- 
gered species these days, but you can still find authentic open- 
faced sandwiches at two cozy inner-city eateries, each of 
which charges $8 to $12 per large sandwich. Try the pickled 
herring sme@rrebrad with boiled potatoes at Gitte Kik (Fortun- 
streede 4, 33-11-15-37). At the Kanal Café (Frederiksholms 
Kanal 18, 33-11-57-70), the sandwiches are as delectable as 
they are top-heavy. 

Pastries are transcendent experiences in Copenhagen. 

Breakfast should be topped off with a slice of bakery wienerbrad 
(real Danish pastry, made with cardamom-spiced dough). For 
afternoon coffee and cake in the vicinity of Strgget, visit the 
genteel La Glacé (Skoubogade 3, 33-14-46-46) with its 
apricot-colored walls, in operation since 1870; and Fru Dossing 
(Radhusstraede 5, 33-32-63-43), a no-nonsense space fur- 
nished with a large, old-fashioned coffee grinder. 
SHOPPING The decorative arts could well be Denmark’s most 
important contribution to contemporary culture. Twentieth- 
century Danish design marries the simple styles rooted in the 
country’s rural past with industrial efficiency. The look is aus- 
tere, utilitarian, assured; ornamentation is kept to a minimum. 
You'll see this aesthetic operating all over Copenhagen—in 
the new bread-box-shaped orange and red Unibuses, in the 
restaurant china, in the storage space and the lighting fixtures 
in your hotel room. : 

And of course you will find it for sale in the furniture 
and home furnishings shops, of which Copenhagen has an 
abundance. For an overview of the best contemporary as well 
as traditional wares, start on Stréget at Royal Copenhagen 
(Amagertorv 4-6, 33-13-71-81), center of a cluster of 17th- 
century buildings that houses Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
and Antiques, Georg Jensen Silver and the Georg Jensen 
Museum, Royal Copenhagen Crystal, and Illums Bolighus, a 
design-oriented department store. 

Off the beaten track in the (Continued on page 73) 





Whether dressed up or dressed casually, this classic 
Broyhill matelassé upholstery is as elegant as you are. 

Through a blend of stripes and florals, the impressive Sofa, 
$799-$899* and Loveseat, $749-$849,* are as comfortable as 
they are lovely. The Wing Chair, $499-$549* with its Queen 


Anne legs provides the perfect complement to the Cherry 


Hill Drop-Leaf End Table, $265, = 
and Oval Cocktail Table, $265, @® Broyhill 





























: © Timeless Styling 
‘Translates 


To Easy Living. 

‘ Time proves that simple elegance 
lasts. That’s why 18th-century styling 
still makes the most beautiful sense. 

Our Cherry Hill and Chesapeake 
collections will enrich your home with 
Georgian grace. And provide the 
elegance and comfort that Broyhill has 
tastefully combined for seven decades. 

From Queen Anne tables to plan- 
tation rice poster beds, Cherry Hill and 
Chesapeake harmonize to offer every- 
thing you've been looking for. 


ABOVE: Eighteenth-century styling is evidenced in the Chesapea 
Plantation Rice Bed, $665,** with gracefully turned posts and intricate ri 
details illustrating the bounty of the plantation harvest. The Night Stan 
$215, and six drawer Chest, $520, whose filigreed hardware and lustrou 
create a bedroom even more rich in 18th-century tradition. Through ger 
storage and snag-free drawers, Broyhill adds its own modern-day toucl 


Queen size bed shown. King and I wailable. Matching 1 


LEFT: The Cherry Hill Entertainment Center (holds up to a 27' TV 
$1180, is masterfully wrought with Georgian pilasters and pocket doors 
a little light on the subject of your collectibles [The handsome lighted I 
Unit, $505, invites leather-bound books and family photos. Drawer Un 
Corner Unit, $295. China Unit, $685 (shown on preceding page). Thro 


our hand-rubbed antique cherry 


finish enriches the warm character 
of the wood roy 








'E: Serve a festive brunch from this 
ake Sideboard, $530, and start a family 
to hold on to. This multi-functional 

y also grace your hal! or family room 

ole. 


BROYHILL DIFFERENCE” 





cent trim on upholstered frames 
integral part of the frame itself 
ust for decoration. Corner joints 
precision mitered for accurate fit 
for upholstery built to last 


| Pie Easy-to-use leveling devices let you 
7 | 
| level your home entertainment 


center or wall unit in tts permanent 
| location. This ensures that doors and 


’ ) 
4 a equipment operate properly 








ir bottoms are constructed with 
four corner blocks and are then 
ecurely fastened with both glue 
and wood screws to guarantee 

structural durability 








ABOVE: Company’s coming; and with your Broyhill Sofa, $799-$899,* and Loveseat, $749-$849,* 
in their soft floral pattern, you're always ready to entertain. To complete the look, both the Sofa and 
the Loveseat boast matching wood trim which blends nicely with the cherry finish of the tables. The 
Three-Way Recliner, $499-$549,* lets you relax elegantly in its 18th-century styling and is just right 
to accompany the handsome Cherry Hill Chairside Chest, $350, and Drop-Leaf Cocktail Table, $350. 
The solid cherry woods of these living room tables are as warm and inviting as your hospitality. 
“Most upholstery pieces are available in other fabrics. Prices vary depending upon the fabric selected. 


(BOVE: Any meal is a feast for the eyes when it’s served on the Chesapeake oval Queen Anne 


Table, $775, warmly finished in hand-rubbed antique cherry. Classic Side Chairs, $185 each, and Arm 
Chairs, $215 each, invite family and friends to linger The flip-top of the versatile Server, $505, provides 
additional serving space as needed. From old family china to your newest crystal, the Chesapeake 


lighted, mirror-backed China, $1410, with curio ends makes a heartwarming showcase 


THE WOODS: Chesapeake is crafted for your dining room and bedrooms, with solid cherry, cherry and maple veneers, and selected American hardwoods 


in antique cherry. Cherry Hill occasional pieces 


are created with richly grained cherry solids and feature hand-rubbed finishes of antique cherry 
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The Chesapeake Poster Bed, $3857* with a broken-pediment headboard has all the romance of an heirloom. The footboard offers a delightfully 
timeless design feature: a blanket rail. Night Stand, $215, with brass-finished pulls which you'll never have to polish. The handsome Triple 
Dresser, $550, with fluted pilasters is ornamented by a Landscape Mirror, $235, to reflect the serenity of your private retreat. 

Headboard available in King and Twin. Matching rails als labl 


Combine our Cherry Hill and Chesapeake collec- 1800-SBROYHILL G-800-327-6944) Smart Buys from 


tions to furnish your home with sheer elegance and 8:30 am.—5:00 pm. ESI “ =n5 
pure comfort throughout. Or, add warming touches —- B@hll Raminae Industries, Inc ~ Broyhill 
May 31, 1996. Prices may vary at 





to your rooms with special pieces — like a sideboard, Be 
loveseat, or door unit. A participating Broyhill dealer — Manufacturer's suggested “Smart Buys” prices effecti 























. individual retailers. All items may not be availab all locati ms. Furniture items may be specially ordered 
will be happy to tell you more. 1996 Broyhill Furniture Industries, Inc. Printed in USA 
The items on these pages Elizabethtown = Kin\aw Furniture Cleveland re & Fredricksburg = Powe!/s Furniture. | 
may be purchased at the Fayetteville Bullard Furniture Front Royal K riture 
following Broyhill Dealers: Greensboro C riture Dayton Harrisonburg S mpany 
Havelock Furniture Liquidators Defiance Lynchburg S any 
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a ee: Morganton Blackfields Inc N. Lima Sheelys Furniture Bridgeport Stone and Thoma 
Bee ater Pine Level Pine Level Furniture N. Olmsted Kronheims Furniture & Cedar Grove Cedar Grove Furniture 
ae “ ae Raleigh Home Comfort Furniture ateriors . Dunbar Big Sandy Superstore 
' a ea Roanoke Rapids Shell Furniture Company Inc. © NewCarlisle — Trostels Home Furnishing Farmington P.J. Alaskys Inc 
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Continued from page 68 


Wise in the ways of the world, Copenhagen nevertheless functions like 


| provincial city—or a big village that takes care of business on a small scale 


ordhavn district, Paustian (Kalkbraenderrilabskaj 2, 31-18-45- 
|) is Copenhagen’s prime repository of leading-edge Scandi- 
avian and international furniture. The huge shed of a build- 
2 was designed by Jgrn Utzon, of Sydney Opera House fame. 

The best of classic 20th-century Danish furniture that’s 
ill in production is the stock-in-trade at the highly esteemed 
udolph Rasmussens Snedkerier (Ngrrebrogade 45, 31-39-62-33), 
125-year-old ivy-clad redbrick cabinetmaking factory in the 
grrebro section of town. Visitors can view the goods on sev- 
al floors of showrooms. 

Mobilia and Klassik are new inner-city sister stores sell- 
i well-edited Danish home designs. Mobilia (Christian IX’s 
ade 1, 33-15-88-30) features furniture hits from the fifties 
awards, as well as outstanding contemporary accessories— 
ve most beautiful of which are the turned wooden bowls 
ssigned by Tyge A. Holm (his have checkerboard and stripe 
atterns) and Merete Larsen (hers are molded when the wood 
still wet so that the finished bowls are paper-thin and semi- 
ansparent). Down the street, Klassik (No. 5, 33-33-90-60) 
is the distinction of being Copenhagen’s first used furniture 
ore specializing in the plethora of early- to mid-20th- 
sntury furniture that is currently hitting the market and 
\using a stir among young collectors. Here you can buy trea- 
res such as Kaare Klint’s 1920s straight-back brass-hobnail 
vair and Hans Wegner’s midcentury designs at half the 
‘ices they cost when they’re new (many such items are still 
| production). 

The floral and home furnishings designer Tage Andersen 
Ny Adelgade 12, 33-93-09-13) has a multistory gallery off 
ongens Nytorv (an elegant square at the east end of Strgget), 
here you'll find his exclusive iron, copper, and zinc table and 
all designs. So. acclaimed is Andersen’s shop—and so over- 
helmed with browsers—that an $8 admission fee is charged, 
fundable with purchases. 

Shelf systems, computer tables, and easy-to-ship items 
ke brushed aluminum mailboxes are some of the numerous 
‘actical attractions at Nyt i Bo (Store Kongensgade 88, 33- 
t-33-14) near the Museum of Decorative Art. 

For contemporary ceramics, try the large, well-stocked 
alleri Norby (Vestergade 9, 33- 15-19-20) one block off Strgget, 
‘the smaller but equally impressive Strandstrede Keramik 
Alle Stranstraede 14, 3311-9946), near Kongens Nytorv. 
lOTELS Situated on Kongens Nytorv Square, Hotel d’An- 
eterre (Kongens Nytorv 34, 33-12-00-95; doubles $350 to 
930), with its Beaux-Arts exterior and its spacious guest 
yoms, is Copenhagen’s premier old-world luxury hotel. 

The Radisson SAS Royal Hotel (Hammerichsgade 1, 33- 
+-14-12; doubles $350 to $450), opposite Tivoli and the main 
ilroad station, offers luxury in a midcentury modernist mode. 
he high-rise edifice and all the original furniture and acces- 


sories—including the Egg chairs in the lobby—were designed 
by Denmark’s foremost 20th-century architect, Arne Jacob- 
sen. The public areas and a number of suites and guest rooms 
still contain, or are being refurbished with, the original fur- 
nishings. One suite, No. 606, is totally authentic. 

Visiting actors and musicians performing at the Royal 
Theater stay next door at the Hotel Opera (Tordenskjoldsgade 
15, 33-12-15-19; doubles $160 to $210). Up-to-date in services, 


it’s also quiet, charming, and old-world in atmosphere. m= 


CULTURAL CAPITAL EVENTS 

True to Denmark’s fine-tuned, offbeat mentality, the 
most intriguing of its cultural-year presentations are either 
slightly out-of-the-way or modest in scale. “We don’t particu- 
larly want to be big,” says Jan Stubbe Wstergaard, antiquities 
curator at the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek (Dantes Plads 7, 33- 
41-81-41), a gracious inner-city repository of 19th-century 
French and Danish art as well as ancient sculpture. On June 
28, the Glyptotek opens its new French Impressionist wing. 

Design aficionados won’t want to miss the Thorvald 
Bindesboll exhibit at the Museum of Decorative Art, Bredgade 
68, 33-14-94-52, near Amalienborg Palace. A late-19th- 
century architect, potter, jeweler, textile artist, metalworker, 
book binder, and beer label designer, Bindesbgll pioneered 
Denmark’s Skgnvirke movement (its version of Arts & 
Crafts). His legacy was bold design and solid craftsmanship— 
signatures, even today, of the Danish decorative arts. The 
exhibit runs from October 11 to January 10, 1997. 

“Worldwatch,” an exhibit of ad hoc film sets designed 
by the gifted Danish cinematic director Lars Von Trier, is the 
featured presentation at the Art Association (Gammel Strand 
48, 33-13-29-64), September 7 to November 10. (Von Trier’s 
first major film, the dazzling Zentropa, was shown in the U.S. 
in 1993.) 

As for the performing arts, the Royal Theater (Kongens 
Nytorv, 33-14-10-02) will be the scene of a Ballet Festival, 
May 14 to 31, featuring the Royal Danish Ballet and four other 
major European ballet troupes. The Copenhagen Jazz Festival, a 
traditional annual event, will be held in cafés, concert halls, 
and outdoor squares all over town from July 5 to 14. And 
finally, what is perhaps the most quintessentially Danish of all 
the Cultural Capital offerings: “Sound Art,” an installation at 
the newly refurbished Town Hall Square, consisting of tape 
recordings emanating from holes in the pavement, whisper- 
ing strange remarks to you as you walk by. 

For more information on Cultural Capital events, call 


the Danish Tourist Board in New York: 212-949-2333. 


Linda Dyett is a writer specializing in design, fashion, and fitness 
who lived in Denmark for many years. 
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The farmstead 


before restoration 
(top left) 

and four years 
later (center), 
with a new 
glassed-in porch 
in the foreground. 
Top right: 

The brick house 
and barn. 

Far right: The 
huge kitchen 
fireplace had been 
blocked up for 
more than half a 
century. Above: 


Che dining room 


woodwork, restored 


its ori 


By TRACIE ROZHON 

When Anna Myers and her husband, Mark, were 
given the Quaker farmstead in the little Pennsyl- 
vania village where she grew up, they thought they 
could fix it up gradually, readying the house for 
their retirement. Then one of the back walls started 
to crumble. “When we first got it, you could maybe 
stick a finger through the mortar—only a year later, 
you could stick your whole arm through it,” says 
Mark Myers, displaying old snapshots to prove his 
point. “We knew we couldn’t wait.” Now, four years 
ifter assembling a team of local masons, carpenters, 


and historians, the Myerses have created a master- 


piece of late-18th- and early-19th-century life, with 

various vels of heating and plumbing hidden 

under the floorboards and behind the back of a 
custom-| kitchen hutch 

[o honor the painstaking renovation of the 

tenant farm that once belonged to Anna Myers’s 

ndfat} he National Trust for Historic Preser 

t the grand prize in its Great 

irds—awards that include 


fe ITH HONORS 


A 1760 Pennsylvania farmhouse wins the top prize 






for restoration from the National Trust 


the reconstruction of a burnt-out 1913 Adirondack 
cabin in Portland, Oregon, and the salvation of a 
Victorian mansion in Catskill, New York. 

For the Myerses, the goal was to make the 
abandoned—and unspoiled—brick-and-stone 
house livable while keeping its historic character. 
Guided by architect Susan A. Maxman of Phila- 
delphia, the couple installed three different kinds 
of heat: radiant heat under the brick floor of the 
summer kitchen; cast-iron baseboard under the 
windows in the.two new glassed-in porches; free- 
standing radiators in the body of the house— 
whatever seemed least intrusive. They scraped 
away layers of paint to uncover the original colors 
ind tried to match them, keeping a sample of orig- 
inal paint behind each door—to instruct those 
who come after them. “Everything new we’ve done 
can be undone,” says Anna Myers proudly, look- 
ing over plans spread out on the harvest table in 
one of the new glassed-in porches. “The barn 


comes next.” @ 





ubriderm is differen. 





96 Warner-Lambert Co. 





Why? Because this heavy-duty lotion works hard 


and feels surprisingly clean. That’s right. Lubriderm 


is arich formula that’s water based, not oil based... 


so it does the job without feeling greasy. It's no wonder 


that Lubriderm is the leading moisturizer among 


those most recommended by dermatologists. 


See you later, alligator. 
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ADDING A STONE 


's leading Beaux-Arts—educated designer 
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is Thierry Despont, a society architect in the tradition 
of Stanford White who does not blink at a 30,000 
square-foot house. Not interested in inventing something 


new, he finds pleasure in building on tradition 









. LeiQnny am ae 
—_ ~] ~ - 4 - 
Thierry Despont (above left) at the vault doorway of the former bank now serving 
> — = 7 - , 
mS AZ as his offices. Above: In a study filled with historical treatises, Despont’s own drawings 
~ of 17th-century figures. Left: Fabrics under consideration on the drawing board. 
I e 
Were Thierry Despont practicing architecture in | ges, might include anything from a Carpenter Gothic “cottage 
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ear ago, when he fashioned a colorful gateway to 
» showrooms of the Pierre Frey fabric house. Four 
wwned tents worthy of a medieval pageant marked 
» entry, the cream-and-red fabric roiling under tas- 
ed canopies as though tossed by breezes. And last 
| he was drop-dead glamorous and cinematic at the 
95 French Designer Showhouse in New York, 
ich he dominated with a fantasy boudoir belong- 
y to a character he modeled after Rita Hayworth, chanteuse 
traordinaire in the film Gilda. Visitors could construct a 
rsonality and scenario from Despont’s black, gray, and 
ynze set design. With astrophysical lines and circles painted 
splayed walls that portray the black infinity of space, all 
zyingly reflected in a tilted through-the-looking-glass mir- 
, the decor seems galactic if not cosmic—until the props of 
lda’s life call us back to the microcosm of her room: a cock- 
| shaker; peau de soie open-toed high-heeled shoes with 
nestone buckles; satin negligee. 

Despont has also had his share of institutional work. He 
[ped restore no less a monument than the Statue of Liberty 
the 1980s, and brought Clayton, the elaborately Victorian 
ck residence in Pittsburgh, back to life as a house museum. 
s long-standing trophy commission to design the decorative 
s galleries of the J. Paul Getty Museum in Los Angeles was 
sanded two years ago to include all other museum gallery 
eriors (in the style established by the museum’s architect, 
chard Meier). 

In fifteen years of practice, Despont has identified and 
cupied a very unusual and specialized professional niche 
he modern practice of architecture is ill-fitted for residential 
tk,” he comments. “But when somebody has accumulated a 
of money, what does he do? He assembles a collection and 


ilds a house. It hasn’t changed in five hundred years. In 


decorated with orbital astronomical lines against a black sky. 


For a fantasy boudoir created in the French Designe1 
Showhouse in New York last year, Despont brought in a double- 
sided his-and-her vanity that he designed in marble and bronze 


(left and below). It served as the centerpiece in a glamorous room 


Europe, he might bring an old house back to life. Here, he 
starts from scratch. And great houses are not built in a day.” 

Half a millennium of this tradition are located within 
arm’s reach on either side of his desk, in a library of classical 
Italian, French, English, and American architecture. One 
leather-bound volume happens to be open to a rendering of 
Empress Eugénie’s bedroom at Compiégne—a softly colored 
state room with a canopy draped from a crown over the bed. 
“lm doing a little detective work on paneled rooms,” explains 
the architect. 

Despont, neither architectural inventor nor copyist, is 
a connoisseur of history able to interpret a wide range of tra- 
ditional styles. There is nothing casual or anecdotal about his 
rigorous and pure interpretations, unlike many of the histori- 
cal postmodernist pastiches of the last decade. Despont differs 
from the competition because as a decorator he has a strong 
architectural training, and as an architect has strong decorat- 
ing interests. Most architects start out doing residential work, 
which they try to outgrow, while | Jespont cultivates houses of 
a large scale as a spec ialty “With standardized heights and 
shapes, we’ve altogether lost a sense of great spaces. People 
think a 10-foot ceiling is tall, but you can live very comfort 
ably in a 28-foot-high room.” 

For Despont there are only a few simple rules for creating 
erand houses, which he has followed since his first major 
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Despont’s rules for houses: a strong character seen at a distance; 


at least one extraordinary room; and a clarity in the layout—“there are five 


to seven great house plans and everything else is a variation” 


commission in Toronto fifteen years ago—a large Georgian 
mansion with a two-story oval library for the publisher Conrad 
Black. “First, there must be a clarity of image 
there must be an immediate perception of the character of the 
house,” says Despont, who stands up to explain tn decisive 





at a distance, 


arm movements, as though waving sem- 
aphores. “Second, there has to be one 
extraordinary space inside: just the right 
bedroom, or a very grand living space, or 
an all-purpose room.” He adds that 
there can actually be more than one 
such space, even many, but at least there 
should be one. “Third, there has to be a 
clarity in the layout—in fact, there are 
five to seven great house plans and 
everything else is a variation of them.” 

Despont’s old-world approach has 
its devotees, including Prince Charles, 
who for several summers has invited 
Despont as a visiting lecturer to the small, 
classically oriented Prince of Wales’s Insti- 
tute of Architecture in England. 

With customary grace, he gives the 
“What 


makes a great house is a great patron— 


credit for major works to clients: 


the personality of the owner is the orga- 


nizing element of the house.” He makes 


the point by referring to Nicolas Fou- : 
quet, the Sun King’s finance minister, 
who commissioned Vaux-le-Vicomte, 
the majestic neoclassical chateau south 
of Paris. The chateau synthesized in one 
blazingly brilliant structure the inception 
of Enlightenment thinking in landscap- 
ing, the decorative arts, and architecture; 
it epitomized the French concept of 
gloire. Its unveiling under a shower of 
fireworks attended by the young Louis 
XIV was to inspire the creation of Ver- 
sailles itself. Ringing Despont’s office are 


vigorous, larger-than-life charcoal portraits of French 17th- 


century architects, writers, and ministers that Despont himself 
drew to illustrate a book on Vaux-le-Vicomte, on which he has 
long been workin of this chateau focuses on the 
inaugural gala the rare example of a book 
on architecture opt od. 

For Des] hese Ises are not simply set 
pieces, but “living things.” S ago, on a misty fall 
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Inspired by Stratford Hall, the ancestral 
home of Robert E. Lee, Despont 
designed a sprawling Georgian mansion 
of handmade brick (model, both 
views) with two chimney clusters, long 


wings forming a ceremonial court. 





night, Despont orchestrated his own evening for friends and | 
clients at Palladio’s Villa Rotonda, the grand, templelike coun- 
try house outside Vicenza, Italy, with a colonnaded portico on 
each of its four sides. The chambers were lit by candles; a string 
quartet Elie Vivaldi; guests were so enchanted they spoke in 
CMOAPET EE whispers, even when they strolled among 
the blooming roses outside. “The whis- 
pering convinced me there was a peace 
and power in that space. Its notions of 
centrality have an impact on human psy- 
chology. There was no denying those tall 
rooms were magical. I think Palladio is” 
the greatest residential architect we have - 
had in our civilization. I’m still as- 
tounded at the house plans, the themes 
and variations. Palladio wrote the book.” 
As at the Villa Rotonda, Despont 
orchestrated a day in the life of a vast 
Georgian house in the Midwest when in 
his own office he presented his client 
with the plans for the mansion. Unveil- 
ing a 6-by-18-foot model larger than 
some sailboats, Despont played a record- 
ing of Gershwin and timed lights to sim- 
ulate the sun rising and setting over the 
design: a great Tidewater house inspired 
by Stratford Hall, birthplace of Robert 


E. Lee, with two heroic groupings of fire- 





4 4 


places, long wings leading to service 
pavilions, and a 600-foot-long canal par- 
allel to the back of the house. 

The house was faced in brick 
handmade especially for the commis- 
sion. It has a high mica content and a 
subtle sparkle. The masons, who wove 
headers glazed in blue through the stan- 
dard red, placed each brick by eye to 
assure lively shadows across the irregu- 


Se 


larities and a sense the house has always | 
been there. It is set among apple or- 
chards and cornfields and white rail fences, within a larger 
romantic English-style landscape. 

A second mansion on the estate was inspired by the Villa 
Rotonda. The symmetrical building focuses on a three-story 
domed hall, a centering space sized for grandeur. “There is 
something fantastic about a rotunda where everything is con-| 
centrated,” he marvels, the sensation of its power still fresh four | 


(Continued on page 148) | 


centuries after Palladio designed it. 
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To commemorate our centennial! year, 


LOVE IN A DISH 


By M.F.K. FISHER 


Brillat-Savarin, who amused himself in his old age 


by writing The Physiology of Taste, a book which, aed 7, 


after almost 125 years of near idolatry and count- 

less imitators, remains the wittiest and wisest of its 
kind, concerned himself mightily with the problem 

of married bliss. He wrote many paragraphs and 
pages on the importance of gastronomy in love, and 
told a dozen anecdotes which in one or another of his 
slyly subtle ways proved the point, put bluntly, that hap- 
piness at table leads to happiness in bed. 

A mutual enjoyment of the pleasures of the table, 
he said over and over, has an enormous influence on the felic- 
ity that can and should be found in marriage. A couple, he 
went on, who can share this enjoyment, “have at least once 
every day, a delightful reason to being together, for even those 
who sleep in separate beds (and there are many such in 1825) 
at least eat at the same table; they have an unfailing subject of 
conversation; they can talk not only of what they are eating, 
but also of what they have eaten before and will eat later, and 
of what they have noticed in other dining rooms, of fashion- 
able new recipes and dishes, etc., etc.: everyone knows that 
such intimate chit-chat is full of its own charms.” 

Brillat-Savarin felt, and said so strongly, that a man and 
woman who share any such basic need as the one for food will 
be eager to please and amuse each other in the satisfying of 
that need, and will do what they can to make the basically 
animal process enjoyable. “And the way in which mealtimes 
are passed,” he wrote firmly, “is most important to what hap- 
piness we find in life.” 

Of course, this observation was not original with the old 
French lawyer. Chinese philosophers made it in much the 
same words three thousand years ago, and any thoughtful psy- 
chiatrist will make it today, when our boulevards are lined 
with an infinity of bad eating houses filled with dead-faced 
people placed like mute beasts in their stalls; today, when one 
out of every three marriages ends in divorce. 

lt seems incredible that normal human beings not only 
rage American restaurant food, but actually 

t home. The only possible explanation for 
such deliberat poisoning, a kind of suicide of the spirit 
ils in the intimacy of the dining 


\ta di © by trusses wrapped in 


cellophan ng men dressed like 


sssary if not quite 


impossible. 
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Nagging and whining are temporarily shut off, and a 
married man and woman can sit side by side like strangers. 

At home, fatigue and boredom would sour the words 
they spoke and the food they ate, and the words would be 
hateful and the food would be dull as ditchwater and drearily 
served forth. The monotony of preparing meals which evoke — 
no sign of pleasure would have knocked the woman into a 
rut of glum can-opening, the man into dour acceptance. Any- 
thing is better than being penned together in one room, hav- 
ing to chew and breathe in unison, they feel. And they go, 
in a kind of wordless dread of being alone, to this Broiler, that 
Chili-Heaven. 

And having failed so completely to satisfy in harmony 
one of their three basic needs, it cannot be wondered that the 
other two, for love, and shelter, are increasingly unfulfilled. 
There can be no warm, rich home-life anywhere else if it does 
not exist at table, and in the same way there can be no enduring 
family happiness, no real marviage, if a man and woman cannot 
open themselves generously and without suspicion one to the 
other over a shared bowl of soup as well as a shared caress. 

I do not know many people very well, but | am on terms 
of close friendship with at least three families, this very 
minute, who worry me greatly because they are increasingly 
unhappy at table—and, therefore, everywhere. It is true that 
things have conspired against them to make the quiet little 
dinners of courtship impossible: Children and wars and wor- 
ries have pushed the candlelight and the leisure far into the 
past. But it seems to me that lack of understanding on the part 
of the husbands is the real trouble. 

The wives, whether consciously or not, have > 
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A mutual enjoyment of the pleasures of the table...has an enormous 


influence on the felicity that can and should be found in marriage 


remembered the French adage that good cooking is like love, 
needing both tact and variety. They have tried, not always too 
successfully, to make meals that were exciting and amusing. 
The response from their husbands, almost unfailingly, has 
been “What’s all this fancy stuff? Give me good plain food, 
will you? I’m strictly a steak-and-potato boy, honey! And for 
God's sake remember it!” 

Once spoken to this way, a woman, who feels instinc- 
tively that cooking is one of her last resorts as a creative out- 
let, withdraws rebuffed and hurt. She still manages to make 
something of a reputation for herself as a “party cook,” and 
serves elaborate curries and heavily flavored desserts which 
annoy her politely silent mate. In between “company” she 
sincerely believes that she is trying to please him by a 
monotonous series of steak-and-potato dinners, although 
there is increasing resentment in her subconscious mind 
against his noncommittal acceptance of what he must surely 
know is boring to her. 

He, on his part, may sense a disappointment in her, may 
feel that he has let her down in some way which he does not 
bother to analyze, and he covers his uncomfortable self-doubt 
by added silence. The result is that meals for the two of them 
grow more and more strained. He never comments on the food, 
because he knows just what there will be and what it will taste 
like, and if he is Anglo-Saxon he has probably... 
been raised to think of such conversation 
as bad manners or at least foolish. 

She, knowing that she can expect | 
no fine fillip of a compliment, takes less | 
interest every day in ordering and prepar- = 
ing the food, and finally grows so revolted = 
by it and all it has come to stand for in 
her feeling toward her husband that she 
cannot eat properly. She grows nervous 







and tires easily. r 
Finally, with unspoken relief, they 

begin to dine oftener in public places, 

where at first the unaccustomed noise and 

movement and the new flavors make 

meals seem a pleasure again. They 

talk and drink and eat gaily, and 

9O home tO More happiness than 

for a long tim 
Soon. t} igh, ev he- 

come at 

two restaul 

always orde 

things and are 


the same waiters. The 
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have less and less to say. The man eats hungrily at his steak, 
satisfying his need for nourishment in a way which he has 
been led to believe is a proof of his virility, or at least mas- 
culinity. “No fancy stuff for me,” he says. “Good meat, that’s 
all a man needs—good meat and potatoes and plenty of it, and 
you can have these sauces, and courses and this and that. Take 
too much time! All right for parties, I guess. ...” 

If he sees that his wife, sitting across from him in the 
cafe, has the blank, peaked look on her face which he has 
come to dread in bed, he may worry about her and tell her she 
should eat more honest-to-God food, instead of all those sal- 
ads. She may smile at him. And she may not. 

Perhaps the two of them should read or re-read Brillat- 
Savarin’s book. In it he would make clear to them that a 
healthy interest in the pleasures of the table, the gastronomi- 
cal art, can bring much happiness. They would see the stu- 
pidity of asserting one’s virility by a diet limited to the needs of 
a dog or lion, and the silliness of proving one’s interest in 
exotic living by over-spiced indigestible messes. 

In Richardson Wright’s Bed-Book of Eating and Drinking, 
he wrote in a discussion of the delights of supping in the 
kitchen that more meals served on oilcloth by the stove might 
be one way to “stabilize our American marital status. I hold to 
the lowly belief,” he went on, “that a man never knows the 


Brillat-Savarin believed much the 

same thing, and made it plain that gentle- 

' men of unquestioned masculinity among his 
friends found added vigor and zest for life’s 
| J pleasures in the kitchen, where they could 
pit their skill and intelligence against the 

; laws of nature and more often than not 


sureness of being happily married until he 
pane } has...cooked a meal himself.” 
* uel Ye } 





emerge triumphantly with a roasted quail or 
a soufflé to prove their point. 
\ ! I shiver with sadness for my drifting 
\~» friends when I| read in the Bed-Book (Mr. 
\ ' Wright has but paraphrased the old French- 
man, which is almost inevitable in anything 
connected‘with gastronomy) “The first sign 
_ of marital trouble is when a man or woman 
; finds it distasteful to face each other at 
, table....1 am convinced that a man and 
{ wife with congenial appetites and a 
knowledge of foods and cooking have the 
\ _ basis for lasting happiness.” 

\ The French have perhaps writ- 
al ten more than any people but the 
| y 
/ 


(Continued on page 148) 
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Johnson now recalls, “Reich 


LATE-BLOOMING LILLY 


Lost in the shadows of design history, Lilly Reich, 


the talent behind Mies van der Rohe’s classic modern interiors, fmally 


emerges in a MoMA show honoring her influential work 


The adage that behind every successful man 
can be found a woman is no baseless platitude 
in the history of modern architecture. For 
while everyone knows the male master 
builders, few are aware of the crucial contri- 
butions—or even the identities—of their 
gifted female collaborators. Frequently those 
relationships were intimate as well, a common 
occurrence in a field where hours are long and 
teamwork is intense. The list of women 
designers who were also the wives or lovers of 
architects is lengthy, but there is a startling 
hidden record of distaff colleagues that only 
lately has begun to emerge. 
Certainly no other for- 
gotten 20th-century creator, 
man or woman, is more deserv- 
ing of retrieval from the shad- 
ows of history than the Ger- 
man designer Lilly Reich. She 
perfected the classic modern 
room plan made world-famous, 
by her partner—professional lA a 
and personal—Ludwig Mies 
van der Rohe. One of the first 
International Style interiors in 
the United States was the New 
York apartment Mies and 
Reich designed for the 24-year- 
old Philip Johnson in 1930. As 


was a formidable figure, and 
obviously the organizational 
brains of the firm. I still use the 


seating group from that apart- 


curtains nul st x} i 1g floor, groupings of steel- 
ram Li rea rugs, and a very few well- 


rary art) served as the 
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Lilly Reich (above) 
at the opening of the 
Barcelona Pavilion, 
1929. She devised the 
color scheme for its 
interior (center right). 
Top: Reich’s kitchen 
unit for a model 
boardinghouse, Berlin 
Building Exposition, 
1931. Right: Reich 
dressing room in flat by 
ment in the Glass House.’ Mies van der Rohe, 


rmula Stuttgart, 1927. 
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to a single individual. 

“Lilly Reich: De- 
signer and Architect,” an 
exhibition on view at the 
Museum of Modern Art in 
New York from February 8 
through May 7, at last ac- 
knowledges the central 
role played by Mies’s pri- 
mary workmate during his 
greatest period. Curated 
by Matilda McQuade and 
centering on some fifty 
of Reich’s draw- 
ings from the mu- 
seum’s Mies van 
der Rohe Archive, 
the show is aug- 
mented by photo 
panels of Reich’s 
triumphantly 
timeless interiors 
and exhibition in- 
stallations. Not since MoMA’s 
1980 retrospective on the 
long-neglected furniture de- 
signer and architect Eileen 
Gray has that institution’s 
considerable prestige been 
better employed in resurrect- 
ing a worthy reputation. 

Lilly Reich was born 
in Berlin in 1885, daughter of 
an engineer from a wealthy 
factory-owning family. At the 
age of 23 she began an ap- 
prenticeship in Vienna with 
Josef Hoffmann, a founder of 


the Wiener Werkstatte (Vienna Workshops), the Art Nouveau 
group that made and marketed modern objects of extraordi- 
nary sophistication and opulence. An even more formative 
influence on the young woman was the Deutsche Werkbund 
(German Work Association), a group of reformers founded in 


She 1907 to raise the design standards of German industry. After 


ible — joining the movement and attending one of its decorative > 
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“One must have courage for color,” Reich declared, and lined 


the Barcelona Pavilion in the gold, red, and black of the German flag 


arts schools, Reich in 1915 coordinated a Werkbund exhibi- 
tion on fashion, combining two of her great interests—cloth- 
ing and display design. 

The group’s credo stressed practicality, and it used an 
extensive exhibition program to spread the ideas and promote 
the products of its members. Reich’s specialization in display 
design satisfied the Werkbund’s need to show its strikingly 
modern wares to maximum advantage. Within a few years her 
notable success as a visual propagandist propelled her to the 
organization’s executive committee as the first and only 
woman among the Werkbund leadership. 

For shows such as a 1921 survey of German arts and 
crafts that Reich organized and that traveled to the United 
States, the designer did away with overly elaborate settings 
that had typified temporary exhibition design since the Crys- 
tal Palace established the mode in 1851. In place of fussy 
draperies, cumbersome cabinets, and ponderous pedestals, she 
hung straight, gathered panels of superb fabric (usually silk or 
velvet) to create well-defined architectural spaces within cav- 
ernous exhibition halls and trade fair pavilions. She made 
thinly framed vitrines that virtually disappeared, the better to 
show off the objects within them. Lighting and graphics were 
carefully modulated to enhance the feeling of an oasis of calm 
amid commercial clamor. In many ways Reich’s economical 
but potent concepts anticipated tendencies in installation art 
that would come to the fore only many decades later. 

It was through their shared involvement in the Werk- 
bund that Reich first encountered Mies van der Rohe, rising 
star of the International Style and one year her junior. In 1927 
Reich began to work for Mies on the Werkbund housing exhi- 
bition in Stuttgart, of which he was in charge. Their associa- 
tion soon blossomed into an affair. In 1921 Mies had left his 
wife and three small daughters but, ambitious and self- 
centered, he was conventional enough not to seek a divorce. 
In Reich’s independent personality, rigorous professionalism, 
and useful skills Mies found more appeal than he did in tradi- 
tional domesticity. 

Theirs was an inspired melding of talents. Mies’s un- 
compromisingly spare architecture—which he said he wanted 
to seem as though it were “almost nothing”—cried out for the 
humanizing touch Reich’s interior design schemes brought to 
it. This she did by contrasting the most austere forms with the 
most extravagant materials. Much early International Style 
architecture had been workers’ housing, conceived for low 
budgets and basic specifications. As Mies began to receive 
more substantial commissions from prosperous clients, Reich 
supplied just the right degree of luxury, imbuing his villas, 
pavilions, and apartments with an up-to-date grandeur that 

ver tipped over into ostentation. 
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urage for color,” Reich once emphat- 
h-making German Pavilion at 


the 1929 World’s Fair in Barcelona, she developed a bold color 
scheme that animated the structure’s cool planes of plate glass 


and rows of chrome-plated columns. A wall of dazzling gold | 
onyx, a vibrant red velvet curtain, and a coal black carpet | 


evoked the colors of the German flag. The famous Barcelona 
chairs and stools, designed by Mies for this project, were uphol- 
stered in creamy white pigskin, normally reserved for formal 
gloves. This intelligently controlled splendor (re-created when 
the Barcelona Pavilion was rebuilt in 1986) became in due 
course the basis of the modern American corporate interior, 
demonstrating the power of richness with restraint. 

Yet Reich did not need sybaritic materials to create an 
atmosphere of unaffected elegance. Such cost-efficient schemes 
as the single-room-occupancy flat she devised for a model 
boardinghouse at the German Building Exposition in Berlin 





in 1931 proved that the faultless dignity of her work could | 
assert itself even in the humblest of circumstances. Reich’s | 


beautifully proportioned freestanding kitchen unit and open- 
plan bathroom for that show look wonderful in photographs 
today and would do even Andrée Putman proud. 

When Mies took over the directorship of the Bauhaus 
in Dessau in 1930, Reich followed, becoming head of its weav- 


ing workshop. But Hitler’s rise to power three years later 


spelled the end of that legendary school and of Mies’s career in | 


Germany, where the Nazis despised his progressive brand of 


modernism. Mies emigrated to the United States in 1938, — 


accepting a teaching position in Chicago and leaving Reich 
behind. She visited him a year later, and though war was 
imminent he did not encourage her to stay. They never saw 
each other again. Within a few months, Mies took up with a 
much younger Chicago divorcée, who would remain his mis- 
tress until his death in 1969. 

Reich bravely returned to Germany, looking after Mies’s 
interests there and keeping him informed about his wife and 
daughters, likewise forsaken except for the occasional food 
parcel. During the war Reich eked out a living through minor 
design jobs. Before the fall of Berlin in 1945, she and other 
Mies colleagues dutifully crated Mies’s 20,000 papers and sent 
them to safety, only then seeking refuge. 

When Reich died in her native city in 1947 at the age of 
62, Mies was being honored with his first MoMA retrospec- 
tive. He was then on the threshold of his second career, giving 
Reich’s pioneering ideas their widest currency (without credit) 
as he churned out endless repetitions of her rooms of the 1920s 
and 1930s, though safely sticking to neutral color schemes. 
That Mies’s postwar work seldom rose to the Olympian level 
of his years with Reich suggests how much he owed to her. 
Now we are finally able to appreciate what Lilly Reich 
achieved, with and without the man for whom she sacrificed 
so much, and to understand why she is as worthy as he of a 
permanent place in the modern pantheon. = 
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ieee ABOUT PRESENCE 


Some years ago my friend Herb Kosovitz, a San Francisco 
architect, took me to a house he had designed, and as we wan- 
dered through the rooms I was struck by how much the 
owner’s presence was there, even though she wasn’t at home 
the afternoon of our visit. My wife, Jane, and her mother were 
with us, and as we drove away we all found ourselves talking 
about her—her books on the bedside table, her favorite quotes 
tucked in the dressing table mirror, her music on the piano— 
although we liked the design of the house, too. 

A few years later | was being shown another house, this one 
designed by the eminent architect Philip Johnson for an art 
collector in Houston. Again, I had this strong impression of 
the owner, expressed in the work of the architect, the sophis- 
ticated colors and handsome sofas by Charles James, the very 
important art, and the beautiful artifacts, and most of all in 
the consistency of a sure sense of style. In New York some 
months later, Johnson’s client came by to see the photographs 
from our shoot. | went into the art department to meet her 
for the first time and had no trouble recognizing the com- 
manding Dominique de Menil, casting her unerring eye on 
the story we had produced. She more than lived up to my 
expectations, and every time I| visit the Menil Collection in 


Houston I sense her there as well. 


I have come to believe it is presence that makes rooms 
memorable. You wil! see this as you visit some of the houses 
we have brought together in this issue. 

The Connecticut home of American folk art dealer and col- 
lector Linda Cheverton reveals her conviction that a clutter 
of pieces keeps one from truly seeing any one of them. In spare 
white rooms her primitive art never seems quaint, and the 
inherent strength of each piece is enhanced. Cheverton’s polar 
opposite, Peter Hone of London, indulges an unrestrained pas- 
sion for large quantities of architectural and decorative objects 
made from Coade stone.They dominate his London flat in a 
way that reminds us of the famous house museum of Sir John 
Soane in that same city. 

The fearless color choices of French couturier Michel Klein 
and his associate Joel Fournier transformed the drab rooms in 
a 400-year-old French country house into a personal, exuber- 
ant place that makes people smile. And the dream of the inde- 
fatigable Countess Sheila de Rochambeau to create her own 
Brigadoon in the Highlands of Scotland where the arts of liv- 
ing could be taught fills all her rooms. 

As architect Thierry Despont says in this issue, “What makes 
a great house is a great patron—the personality of the owner 


is the organizing element of the house.” 
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“The woman 
who hooked the star-and- 
elephant rug in the 
late 1800s had no 
thought of hanging it 
mC M ELTA MOLLY 
fireplace,” says Linda 
Cheverton, “but it 
deserves to be on view 
Living compatibly with 
a painted tinware — 
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By JUNE KURT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER MARGONELLI 


PRODUCED BY SARAH: KALTMAN CANTOR 


Don’t think for a minute that Linda Cheverton does 
not have cabinets somewhere stuffed with early hooked 
rugs, one atop the other, and a serious hoard of other 
American folk art. As a private dealer in such objects 
of course she does. It’s just that when it came to her 
own home, an 1840s classic Federal house in a tiny 
town in Connecticut, the only treasures permitted to 
move in were those special examples that had already 
moved into her heart. 

“l’m not much of a period purist at home,” ad- 
mits Cheverton, with- 
out a hint of apology. 
“I like mixing folk art 
pieces with soft chairs. 
I like Venetian glass 
and some contempo- 
rary pottery. Actually, 
the only thing that’s 
Federal in the living 
room is the mirror.” 
Given the fact that she 
has had the collecting 
mania since childhood 
(“at age four I bought a 
china horse on the lay- 
away plan”), Chever- 
ton’s rooms have a sur- 
prisingly pared-down 
look, drawing the eye 
to particular pieces in 
a way that’s anything 
but cutesy-folksy. This 
is not just the influence of today’s clean-up-the-act 
design trend. For Cheverton, it’s also the call of the 
anonymous folk artists themselves, asking to be truly 
seen. “Look at this bold horse,” she says, indicating a 
hooked rug framed prominently on the living room 
wall. “It’s so strong and stylized—it’s art, without ques- 
tion.” She hangs pictorial—not geometric—rugs. 

Apparently, this collector is still as crazy about 
horses as she was at four. In the dining room, she picks 
up a little wood-and-tin prancer with lines as clean and 
abstract as if the Etruscans had crafted it. The curious 
rider has paddles for arms. “It’s a whirligig,” she says, “a 


whimsy from about 1850, made only to delight. The 


piece is so animated!” 


And so is | nderly back on its 


7 ] 7 ey 
windowsill, where the | ‘rve it anew. 





A rare room-size floral hooked rug from the 


late 1800s covers much of the living room floor. Above a grain- 
painted blanket chest hangs another hooked rug. 


Cheverton’s penchant for collecting went into 
high gear when she became a stylist for food photogra- 
phers in the 1970s. Creating photogenic table settings 
came naturally, she says, “because I grew up in the 
South, where the presentation of food was always a great 
ceremony.” To achieve her look, she often bought the 
antique pieces she wanted: salt-glazed pitchers, etched 
wineglasses, handwoven French fabrics, old damask and 
linens and quilts. Soon there were closetsful, so she sold 
some pieces to buy others—and to buy American folk 
art. People she knew kept calling for things. Without 
quite noticing, Cheverton had become a dealer. 

“When Walter and I settled here permanently 
three years ago, I had to edit, edit, edit!” she says—a 

soul-testing task for 
an accumulator, espe- 
cially one consolidat- 
ing both a city apart- 
ment and a previous 
country house. Fortu- 
nately, little needed 
to be done to the 
fine rooms, with their 
floor-to-ceiling win- 
dows, except to paint 
all the walls linen 
white. When friends 
fill the three extra 
bedrooms and gather 
in the dining room by 
the paneled fireplace, 
Cheverton still can’t 
resist “propping” a 
pretty table. Out 
come delicate turn- 
of-the-century wine- 
glasses, some found on the Ile Saint-Louis in Paris, oth- 
ers at New York flea markets and pier shows. “I’m a 
little insecure about cooking but I do it,” she says cheer- 
fully. “If the table looks beautiful, people don’t notice 
the food so much.” 

In this house the collections are clearly in use, 
from rare quilts dressing all the beds to a prize set of 
Tree of Life plates done by the late English pottery 
designer Susie Cooper. Pottery, in fact, is one of Chev- 
erton’s few 20th-century passions: Contemporary pieces 
by Barbara Eigen, Karen Karnes, Mary Barringer, and 


Mara Superior—“all very textural” —may turn up 





between soup and dessert, mixed in with some antique 
English creamware. The resulting table is a lively blend 
of utility and artistry—just the spirit Cheverton re- 
sponds to in American folk art. 




























Clockwise from above left: In front of two 
weathervanes stands a pull-toy pony once owned by 
Cheverton’s grandfather. Harmonized by hue are 
pottery pieces ranging from a 19th-century Chinese vase 
to a contemporary octagonal plate by Richard Bennett. 
A Susie Cooper café au lait cup shares honors 
with a spoutless pitcher by a contemporary, Clarice Cliff. 
“T like to mix the glass up,” says Cheverton. 

The same philosophy holds for plates, on a table where 
a highly collectible Susie Cooper set at left meets 
some 19th-century English dessert plates. 


FOR MORE DETAILS, SEE READER INFORMATION 
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When morning sun strikes it, 





this bedroom glows with color, taking fire from 






fs earth pigments used in the wall-hung 






1840s floral rug and the orangy tones on 






the early hand-printed quilt 
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The Coco vase by Ritzenhoff is pure architecture in glass. Frosted glass vases from Durand: sim 
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Royal Copenhage it sar culptural from every angle. 

















alvin Klein’ hunky ceram ; plicit itself. 








Frosted glass highlig t he form of Calvin Klein’s stemware. 
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Colorful bowls by R alone or grouped. 











littala’s classic Alvar Aalto vase turns sixty this year. 


FOR MORE DETAILS, SEE READER [INFORM 
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Before 


After 


In the 20-by-30-foot 

living room of the Ruah 
Bed and Breakfast, which 
overlooks Lake George, 
New York, Bunny Williams 


Interiors used paint 


A pSIA. 


and Calico Corners fabrics 
to soften and update the 
unsettling color combinations 
of an uninviting 1970s 
decor. The subdued meld 
of stripes, checks, 

and pale floral prints; 
plaid-bordered curtains at 
formerly shuttered 
windows; and a sisal rug 
magically pulled the 
disorganized room together, 
as did a more sensible 
furniture arrangement. 
The nervous blue wallpaper 
was painted out, and 

two Victorian love seats, 
uncomfortable in the 
spacious bay, were replaced 
by a deep sofa. Rounding 
up a previously scattered 
collection of blue-and-white 
china, the designers 
grouped them effectively in 


a tall cabinet. 





MAKEOVER! 


A wonderful room handicapped by dizzying wallpaper, the wrong 
textiles, and an awkward layout realizes its potential in the hands of Bunny Williams 


BivanGyAeR OM) (PIR S-AGNMI PHOTOGRAPHY BY Li1zz1E HIMMEL 


PRODUCED By DARA CAPONIGRO 
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With its new 
soft wall color, 
gently varied 
country fabrics, 
and comfortable 
seating groups, 
the sitting room 
of a lakeside 

inn is sought out 
by guests more 


than ever 


Creamy ecru paint 

now smooths unrelated 
surfaces, while a rustic 
stone fireplace, before an 
awkward nest for dusty 
taxidermy, acquires far less 
off-putting hurricane 

lamps and a hanging clock. 
The nearby placement 

of two chairs and a covered 
table draw the stone mantel 
more ejjectively into tne 
room. Beneath a handsome 
Americ¢ an painting lu 

its original gilt frame, china 
sparkles on tl ookcase, 
and a small latti 

painted sisal rug und 
second of the Victorian 


settees hides a scarred floor 


ake a badly dressed woman with good features and a well- 
roportioned figure, put her in the stylish hands of the best 
akeover artists, and presto: Cinderella. Take the huge blah 
ving room of an old bed-and-breakfast with good bones and 
great view of Lake George in upstate New York, give Bunny 
Villiams Interiors a free hand with Calico Corners fabrics, 
nd presto: Inn-derella. 

This potentially splendid room, last done up in the 


970s, had some very big problems. First, its “makeup” was 


harsh and unflattering. Its “foundation,” a vertiginous blue 
and white wallpaper, probably looked wonderful as a sample, 
but full-scale spelled Disaster. The seemingly safe solids and 
stripes of the upholstery, which like the wallpaper had come 
with the purchase of the house, succeeded somehow in esca- 
lating the dizziness quotient. A vivid, too-dark Oriental rug 
was exactly the wrong shade of “lipstick” for this old girl, and 
her “crowning glory” was a madly overscaled sunburst on the 


ceiling, which focused attention on, of all things, a ceiling fan. 
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The designers 
deftly rearranged 
the seating 
groups and 
culled the 
choicest elements 


in the house 








Very large rooms 
are always a challenge, 


but Bunny Williams 





and her colleague Miles 
Redd have successfully 

| rearranged this living 
room’s tables, sofas, and 
chairs both to open 
it up, and to make the 
most of its splendid 
views. (For before and after 
plans, see page 150.) 
An old sofa is newly covered 
in a soft green twill, and 


above it, a large mirror is 





surrounded by rediscovered 
and rearranged paintings 


and sconces. The ceiling 


fan has given way 

to a delicate chandelier, 
ind the Lo S irst 
on the ceiling it elf 

was paint l right out 
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For openers, our Sleeping Beauty needed some serious 
anishing cream, so the offending wallpaper had to disappear 
hind three coats of creamy ecru paint. Then Williams and 
er colleague Miles Redd selected a mix of porchy floral 
ints for seating and curtains, and subtly blended rough 
dges with gentled color. Next, they turned to the awkward 
urniture arrangement, which had ignored the room’s best 
eature—its superb view of the lake. Repositioning the sofas, 
hairs, and tables, and culling the choicest elements from 
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other parts of the bed-and-breakfast, the makeover wizards 
created two separate seating areas, each now relating per- 
fectly to the other, and to the ever-changing vista beyond. 
Guests at Ruah now seek the room out. 

Finally, all aglow in fresh, softly flattering cosmetics yet 
structurally untouched, this grand old girl has emerged from 
decorative limbo and uncovered her great bones, hidden for 


years. As her admirers suspected, and her decorators cleverly 


revealed, she’s gorgeous, after all. 
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ASCOUR TI 
HOUS 
A California house by Paul 
Rudolph, a master of modernism, 
has a clever open plan that 
resembles a pinwheel and reaches 
out to four courtyards 


By SUSAN ZEVON 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY TIM S@REED- PORTER 
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slope of the site to create 
lifferent levels inside the house. 
[he dining room (opposite) 

s six steps higher than 

he living room. Right: At 

he heart of the open plan is 
he light-filled living room, 
vhere you can see up to the 
op of the house and out to 

he gardens. Below, two views: 
Part of Lonnie Blanchard’s 
-ollection of contemporary 

ind primitive art. 
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. Living room 
. Dining room 
. Motor court 


Kitchen 


. Cypress court 
. Stepped court 
. Terrace with 


lawn 


. Guest bedroom 

. Open to below 

. Master bedroom 
. Master bath 

. Dressing room 
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—— 
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“If you can do a house for a man and wife, you can 
design anything,” says Paul Rudolph, one of the most 
revered architects of the modern movement. Ac- 
claimed for such major projects as Yale University’s 
School of Art and Architecture, he has designed 
more than fifty houses in his long and prolific career. 

This example, completed about ten years ago in Hancock Park, a 
suburb of Los Angeles, but never before published, is part of Rudolph’s 
continuing quest to create buildings that “reach out.” The 150-by-170- 
foot site was transformed into a series of serene gardens that enrich 
every room and make this property seem miles away from the busy 
street that borders it. Rudolph worked on the project with the land- 
scape architecture firm Zion and Breen Associates and the architec- 
tural firm de Bretteville and Polyzoides, then based in California. 

For visual excitement and to open the 3,000 square feet of inte- 
rior space to the outdoors, Rudolph gave the house a pinwheel-shaped 
plan. Donald Luckenbill, the job captain, explains, “There are three 
levels of indoor and outdoor spaces that spiral up to a fourth level, 
which contains the master bedroom suite.” On the sloping property 
the living room, guest bedroom, and kitchen are all adjacent to garden 
courts, each with a distinct character. Rudolph, who loves automobiles 
and thinks of them as “outer garments that you put on and take off,” 
considers the vine-covered motor court as a special “room for the car.” 

The couple who originally commissioned the house presented 
Rudolph with a 22-page typed document outlining exactly how they 
wanted to live. Yet Lonnie Blanchard, the present owner, is as pleased 
with his new home as if it had been created to suit his specifications. He 
has kept the furniture Rudolph and Luckenbill designed and finds it 
compatible with his collection of contemporary and primitive art. 
Blanchard, a bachelor, moved from a large house where he was only 
using a couple of the rooms. “But here,” he says, “I use all the space all 


the time. With the open plan, it is like living in a loft set in a garden.” 
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Tall, closely planted cypress 
trees (far right) shield the 
house from neighbors. Above: 
Plants thrive in the simple 


white master bedroom at the top 


of the house. Right: Lonnie 


Blanchard and his chow chow, 
Basia. Below: Master bath 

is brightened by a floor-to-ceiling 
window. Counters are white 
Carrara marble. 

















PAIN TING OUT THE GE@@m 


Without the power of fearless 














color and a home-mixed paint recipe, 
French couturier Michel Klein 

and his longtime associate Joel 
Fournier might still be living in a 
somber, rather melancholy place. But 
in one marathon week a few years 
ago, they vividly transformed eight 
of the twelve rooms in their venerable 
1595 Provencal farmhouse 

BY CHRISTOPHER PETKANAS 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY OBERTO GILI 
PRODUCED BY CAROLYN ENGLEFIELD 


ill the main room (all views) just inside the front door. Top: An enthusiastically 


[Il mirror hangs over an oak buffet; Louis XV armchair is signed Hebrard. 
l Sa ] . = _ ‘ : ; 
Above leji wall color. Above right: Viewed from the stair, a purple door is seen against 


the ro¢ a posite: Vertical stripes are an example of the bold painting here. 
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The magic potion 
sed t I + rmhouse into its brilliant 


th natural pigment, 


1 
Tn 


TaceS LOOK W ished With 


selves were born at the last 
ssted orange and papal 

s yellow and aqueous blue, cherry and 

the last two brazenly challenging the con- 
sdom about the kinds of colors that ought 
the bedroom. Paint was variously 

ss, Sponges, now and then brushes. And 
ks a bit improvised, it goes without saying 


tnat the wners are firm enemies Of what others might 


Sited across the vineyard-planted plain from the 
toothy, powerfully lunar Alpilles Mountains outside 
the village of Eygalieres just south of Avignon, La 
ne, as the property is known, is one of those no- 
time-for-niceties agricultural dwellings in Provence 
without an entrance hall. Only once you are halfway 
finished removing your hat do you realize you already 
have one foot among objects and furniture whose num- 
ber and whirlpool arrangement it is impossible to take 
in in less than half an hour. 


La Lone is cheerfully devoid of the trendiness 


that governs the decoration in the retreats of some of 


Klein’s and Fournier’s fellow weekend escapees from 

Paris. Despite its unassailably fashionable address, this is 

no follow-the-fold getaway in the Midi. As throughout 

the house, the tea-party stage set disguised as a front 

room marries wizardry to naiveté, exuberance to mood- 
- 


iness. Pulled up to a marble-and-wrought-iron potting 
table are a Louis XVI canapé and a couple of Restora- 


tion armchairs. The shade on a worthless but grand- 
mére-lovely glass pole lamp dangles seashells, which in 








turn dangle shards of beautifully polished beach glass, 
painstakingly attached by thread. Stir into the mix a 
giddily graphic kilim carpet and modest farm-wife flow- 
ers set out in multiple small containers and you are 
ready to believe anything. Including the possibility that 
you have just become the protagonist in a wildly deco- 
rative, gently mind-bending Provengal fairytale. 

The bedrooms are just as mouth-watering, just as 
entertaining. Where else are you going to sleep under a 
tester wrapped like some elaborate turban with an 
Indian silk sari and Balinese batiks? If it’s polite little 
Provencal prints and humble rush-seated chairs out of 
a Van Gogh interior you’ve come for, there’s still time 
to catch the bullet train up to Paris. 


It’s easy to see why 

this house makes visitors 
smile. Left: A guest 
room’s bedspread is an 
Indian shawl; fragments 
of a matador’s cape 

are framed over the small 
table. Pencil sketches 

of St. Tropez flank 

a Venetian mirror. Above: 
Holding the Pierre Frey 
cotton curtain ts a 

gilded pelmet. Opposite: 
A gaily striped door leads 
to a tiny bathroom. The 
bed’s tester is wrapped 
with an Indian sari and 
Balinese batiks. Parakeet 
feather headdress comes 


from the South Seas. 
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in hot colors. Top: In Fournier’s bedroom, blue-sponged walls have a watercolor 
of the frieze painted here resembles others in the house. Above left: Treasures in 
il. Above right: Stepping stone to Klein’s high tub is covered in a mosaic of 


posite: Children’s guest room has wrought-iron beds designed by Joel Fournier. 
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BIGEAN® 
FLING 


“There’s a handful of white 
heather in my pocket, and I have 
learned how to dance new dances and 
paint colors I never saw before. 
And when I get my hands on some fresh 
hay, I am going to serve my man 
an amazing Sunday dinner” 


By JILL ROBINSON 
I PHOTOGRAPHY BY HUGH GILBERT 


She has created many things in her life as editor, writer, and 
| | designer, but Ballachrochan is the triumph of the Countess 
Sheila de Rochambeau. She was born in London, her mother 
an American, her father a Scotsman. Raised in Paris and 





| America, Sheila was contributing editor to American Vogue 
when she married the Count de Rochambeau. 

Like Sheila, Ballachrochan is not readily defined. 
| “So where is this hotel?” a friend of mine asked as I pre- 
pared to go there. 

“Oh, it’s not exactly a hotel.” 

“So it’s somebody’s castle?” 

“No, not exactly.” 

“A guest ranch?” 

“Get real—it’s in the Highlands of Scotland. People 


come here for serious learning.” 





Sheila calls her Highland programs seminars. Among 


z 
Er 
=i 
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the stories about Ballachrochan you hear in London at, say, 
the Chelsea Arts Club, is the one about the twelve Texas debu- 
tantes who flew over to learn how to plan a menu, run a ranch, 
and lay a table. The weekend I visited Ballachrochan six young 
Scottish aristocrats joined me as guests for a romantic adven- 
ture and some new views on formal flower arranging, table set- 

nenu planning with an appreciation of medieval cookery, 


ng, and painting w itercolor landcapes. 


immersed in Scottish life, clockwise from top 
left: After-dinne ing means reels, kilts flaring. 
Wrapping tl! b in hay. Asparagus tips 
encircle a High in the glen. Dinner 
u showing how to 


array ZU e means to know 


hou l house. 
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You start by flying to Inverness. Everyone else on the 


plane is a guy in Argyle socks with golf club hooked over his 
| shoulder 
Sheila arranged for Billy, iff member, to meet me at 
the airport. Like an Old West stagecoach driver, he fills your 
ride with tidings, myths, and monster-sighting. “Don’t miss 


Loch Ness,” Billy says, “Nine years ago Charlie McLeod 
swore he saw something 
On a longer trip, you can spend a day in Elgin en route, 
shopping at Johnson’s for cashmere, or in Beauly at Camp- 
bell’s for rare handwoven tweeds. 
At acertain point, Billy turned me over to Melanie 
Beresford-Ash, Sheila’s stage manager, who took me the rest 
of the way in a Land Rover that must have worked the Cru- 
sades. We wound up over the edge of the world through 
flooded “burns” and rocky gullies. Don’t grip the edge of the 
seat, I tell myself, and it is a thrill, going past groves with edgy 
| roe deer, fields, and skies busy with eagles and grouse. 
| Suddenly, we round a hairpin bend and Melanie 
announces, “Here we are.” Sheila, the diva of inter- 
national hostesses, is at the door—tall, buoyant, 


imposing, accessible all at once. 


Sheila has handled the main house with a wry 


wit. Look everywhere: On the baseboards, see trompe 
d’oeil feathers, stones set in delicate chicken wire, 
| | painted by Janet and Paul Czainsky. There’s a porcelain 


| head of a sly-looking boar over a door, froma charcuterie. Qe 





My bedroom is marigold and iris. If there was laven- t 
der ice cream it would be the color of these walls. The 


silence of the night is as fresh and different as the smell of 





sheets washed far away from any city. 

This morning we’re joined by the six young Scots aris- 
tocrats. They'll stay in the guesthouse, where the living room 
has prints of Navajo, Cherokee, and Mohawk chiefs; toys and ee. 
red-and-white patchwork pillows on the window seat; old , 
Wizard of Oz books. Upstairs is bandanna print chintz, a cow- iota 
boy poster, a log bed so heavy it collapsed the floor; the Mar- 
ilyn Monroe bath has her Warhol image on glossy wallpaper. 

After lunch where we mastered the intricacies of 
asparagus mousse, puréeing, beating, and folding under 


Melanie’s watchful eye, we climb Mount Carn Torr Mhead- 





hoin for a painting lesson with Alasdair Hilleary, also known 
as the cartoonist Loon, famous in Britain—all Sheila’s 
experts are the best. “Macbeth found his three witches here,” 
Alasdair says as he sharpens a pencil with his sgian dubh, a 
knife he keeps in his yellow kneesocks. “Now,” Alasdair starts 
us off, “never put the horizon in the center, don’t miss the 
lovely larches, the sky’s never just blue, and clouds are always 


going somewhere. Try to avoid using black—make up > 


Lessons and rewards, clockwise from 
top left: Watercolor painting. Tea on the guesthouse 


porch. Tarte Tatin. Smoked haddock chowder. 


= - 
s glassware for an army. Melon tureen; collection 


11 


udes cabbag pumpkins, chickens. Mixed fresh 


Potatoes Anna. 
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color.” All you really need to know. 

What you really want to paint is 
Alasdair. 

In the late afternoon Sheila trans- 
forms the huge studio kitchen into a 
giant candlelit dining room with two 
round tables. This is a hands-on table- 
setting lesson. We choose custom-made 
giant cloths from cupboards of treasures. 
I concoct a centerpiece out of a minia- 
ture staircase and a small basket of 
heather. (When I come back dressed for 
dinner, it is gone.) 

We set out the cheese platter. 
Sheila points out, “We serve cheese 
after the entree, in the French way, not 
like the English!” 

Others gather around Melanie, to 
chop fresh tomatoes and prepare the 
mushrooms and onions for the veal we 
are having for dinner. The way some 
places have music in the air, here there 





is always cooking—tangy, savory, sweet 
smells; the bubbles, rustles, and coppery 
rattles in the background; Sheila, often 
in red, conducting. 

In the early dawn, I follow an- 
other sound—rushing water—to a 
whisky-colored waterfall curving around 
moss-covered banks filled with topaz 
fern, shadowed by groves of birch. 

I come back by the kitchen gar- 
den, where three of the other young 
guests are gathering fresh tarragon, sage, 
and thyme to mix with the eggs on the 
menu for breakfast with crisp bacon and 
sausage. Sheila arrives in the kitchen as 
we are serving up fresh croissants, which 
Mary, Queen of Scots first brought over 
to Scotland. (For which they didn’t 
exactly show their gratitude.) 

“Good morning,” Sheila says, and 
then, to Melanie, “So where have you 
hidden the hay?” This turns a few heads. 

Then the armfuls of hay appear— 
meadow hay, crisp, fragrant, fresh. This 
is the start of preparations for a midday 
Sunday dinner with a very medieval leg 
of lamb cooked in hay and herbs as the 
main dish. 

The kitchen slowly fills with a 


stunning smoky-sweet smell of lamb, 
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rosemary, hawthorn, juniper essence, 
and, alluringly seductive, hay. Later, 
when the roast is done, we set out the 
rowantree jelly and horseradish to serve 
with the meat. Then we circle the carv- 
ing board, waiting as the hay crackles 
when the meat is unwrapped. 

This place is Brigadoon, and the 
real thrill is how Sheila has invented her 
version of it, placed it back in a time 
you've never lived in, where you dance 
to music you understand best in its own 
land, taste flavors you’ve never known. 
This was a seasoning for the spirit, salty 
as a cruise on a clipper ship or a cross- 
country ski march. And in case | might 
have missed part of the local experience, 
just in time for my return to London, 
floods made it necessary to cross the 
Findhorn on the bucket bridge, a perch 
of wood which goes across on pulleys, 
like a ski lift. 

From the first terrifying drive and 
the mysterious morning silence that 
feels like white light, to the delights of 
watching excited newcomers pick up 
hands-on experience in the arts of good 
living, you know that with all the 
schools and courses and retreats there 
are, Sheila has truly created something 
brand-new. 

In an hour and a half I’m home. It 
must have been a dream. Except there’s 
a handful of white heather and hay in 
the pocket of my mac, and I| have 
learned how to dance new dances and 
paint colors I never saw before. And 
when I get my hands on some lovely 
fresh hay, | am going to serve my man an 
amazing Sunday dinner. = 


To arrange to visit Ballachrochan with 

a group of friends or to be part of another 
group at the seminar, write for further 
information to: 


Sheila de Rochambeau 
Before July 1: 
6, rue de Tournon, 
Paris 75006 France 
After July 1: 
Ballachrochan, Drynachan-Nairmn, 


Scotland IV 12 5RQ 


SMOKED HADDOCK CHOWDER 
4 tablespoons unsalted butter 
1 large onion, peeled and thinly 
sliced 
pound smoked haddock 
cups milk 
cups fish stock 
large potatoes, about 3 pounds, 
peeled and diced 
Juice of % lemon 
2 cups heavy cream 
Freshly ground black pepper 
to taste 
tablespoons pearl barley 
thin slices smoked salmon, cut 
widthwise into 4-inch strips 

2 tablespoons chopped fresh 
chives 

Melt the butter over low heat in a large 
heavy pot. Add the onions, cover, and cook 
for 20 minutes, stirring occasionally, being 
careful not to brown them. Cut % of the 
smoked haddock into small pieces and add_ 
them to the pot. Add the milk and stock, | 
adjust heat to medium, and simmer gently 
for 5 minutes. 

Transfer the fish with a slotted spoon to a 
bowl and set aside. Add the potatoes to pot 
and cook for about 10 minutes, or until ten- 
der. Return the cooked fish to the pot and 
add the lemon juice, cream, and pepper. 
Transfer mixture to the work bowl of a food 
processor fitted with a steel blade, and 
process until smooth. Return mixture to pot 
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and set aside. 

Cook the pearl barley with 1 cup water in 
a small saucepan until tender but not mushy, 
about 15 minutes. 

Gently bring fish mixture to a simmer. 
Add the cooked barley. Cut the remaining 
haddock into strips and add it to the pot. 
Cook for 5 minutes. Add the smoked salmon 
and heat for 2 minutes. Transfer chowder to 
a tureen and garnish with chives. Serve 
immediately. Serves 8. 


« ASPARAGUS MOUSSE 
For mousse: 
6 pounds medium-size asparagus, 
peeled 
1 cube chicken bouillon 
2 tablespoons unflavored gelatin 
4 tablespoons lime juice 
1 cup fromage blanc, available 
at gourmet markets 
Salt and freshly ground white 
pepper to taste 
2 cup heavy cream = 
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For sauce: 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoon freshly ground 
black pepper 

2 tablespoons red wine vinegar 
Me 


— 


VY, 


> 


cup oil 

Juice from ¥2 pomegranate 

cup passion-fruit juice 

tomato, peeled, seeded, and diced 

Prepare mousse: Cut the asparagus 3 
inches down from the tips. Reserve ends. 
Place the chicken bouillon in a large sauce- 
pan with 10 cups water and bring to a boil. 
Add the asparagus tips and cook until al 
dente, about 1 minute. Remove tips from 
water with a slotted spoon and immediately 
refresh in cold water. Set aside. 

Cut the remaining asparagus ends into 1- 
inch pieces, add them to the boiling broth, 
and cook for 30 minutes. Drain asparagus ends 
and place them in the work bowl of a food 
processor fitted with a steel blade. Process 
until completely puréed. Transfer to a bowl. 

Melt the gelatin in % cup cold water and 
add it to the hot asparagus purée. Mix well. 
When cool, add the lime juice, fromage 
blanc, and season with salt and white pepper. 
Combine well. 

Beat the cream in a bowl until stiff peaks 
form. Gently fold cream into asparagus mix- 
ture with a spatula. Set aside. 

Place the ring of an 8-inch springform pan 
on a serving plate. Pour %-inch of the aspara- 
gus mixture into the ring. This will help hold 
the asparagus tips in place. Line the aspara- 
gus tips, tip-side up, along the inside of the 
ting. Fill the ring with the remaining aspara- 
gus mixture. Cover with plastic wrap and 
refrigerate for at least 3 hours or overnight. 

Prepare sauce: Combine the salt, pepper, 
and vinegar in a bowl. Slowly whisk in the 
oil. Add the fruit juices and beat until incor- 
porated. Set aside. 


nN 
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When ready to serve, remove springform 
ring from mousse. Add the chopped tomato 
to the sauce and pour on top of mousse. 
Serve immediately. Serves 8. 


LEG OF LAMB COOKED IN HAY 
1 6- to 7-pound leg of lamb 
4 sprigs fresh rosemary 
2 shallots, peeled and slivered 
Freshly ground black pepper 
A smail armful of fresh, dry 


meadow hay 


Cut abx ut 15 to 18 s; ils le 9 of 


lamb and alternate! 
rosemary and slivers of shall 
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son lamb with pepper. Make a cross with 2 
very large pieces of heavy aluminum foil. 
Place a nest of hay, about the size of your 
largest roasting pan, in the center and nestle 
the lamb on top. Cover lamb with another 
layer of hay and wrap securely in the foil, 
making sure no hay is exposed. Place lamb in 
a large roasting pan and roast in a preheated 
400°F oven for 2 to 2% hours. 

The lamb is done when a meat ther- 
mometer reads 145°F to 150°F for medium 
rare and 160°F to 165°F for well done. 
Remove lamb from oven and gently tear 
apart the foil. Allow the meat to rest at least 
10 minutes before carving. Serves 8. 


POTATOES ANNA 
1 pound butter 

12 medium all-purpose potatoes, 

about 4% pounds, peeled 
Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 

Freshly ground nutmeg 

Clarify the butter by melting it over low 
heat in a saucepan. Skim and discard the 
foam that rises to the top. Remove saucepan 
from heat and let stand until the milk solids 
settle to the bottom. Pour the translucent 
yellow liquid into a bowl and discard the 
leftover milk solids. Set aside. 

Slice the potatoes as thinly as possible 
into rounds, or slice them in a food processor 
fitted with the slicing disc. 

Set a pomme Anna pan or an 8-inch cast- 
iron frying pan with straight sides over 
medium heat. Pour % inch of clarified butter 
into the pan. When the butter starts to bub- 
ble, begin to arrange the potato slices in an 
overlapping circle starting from the center 
until the bottom of the pan is covered. Sea- 
son with salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Continue 
overlapping until the potatoes are used up, 
seasoning every third layer. Occasionally 
shake the pan so that the potatoes do not 
stick. 

When all the potatoes are used, pour the 
remaining clarified butter into pan. Con- 
tinue to cook for 5 minutes. Remove pan 
from heat, cover, and place in a preheated 
450°F oven for 20 minutes. Uncover pan 
and cook for another 20 to 25 minutes. Pota- 
toes are done when the top is brown and 
crusty. 

Remove pan from oven, partially cover, 
and drain off excess butter. Gently run a 
knife around edge of pan. Carefully unmold 
onto a serving platter. Serve immediately. 


Serves 8. 


TARTE TATIN 
For dough: 
1 cup sifted all-purpose flour 
1 tablespoon sugar 
Y% teaspoon salt 
6 tablespoons unsalted butter, 
cut into pieces 
For apples: 

1 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

4 pounds cooking apples 
(about 8 large), peeled, 
quartered, cored, and sliced 
%-inch thick 

Y% cup melted butter 
Confectioners’ sugar 
Creme Anglaise or creme 
fraiche 

Prepare dough: Combine dry ingredients 
in a bowl. Add the butter and cut it into 
flour with a pastry blender or two knives 
until mixture resembles coarse meal. Slowly 
add 1 tablespoon ice water to the mixture, 
gathering the dough together with your 
hands. Add more ice water, about 2 table- 
spoons, until the dough comes together. 
Press dough into a ball, cover in plastic wrap, 
and refrigerate for 1 hour. 

Prepare apples: Combine % cup of sugar 
and cinnamon in a bowl. Add apples and 
toss well. 

Generously butter.a 9-inch round baking 
dish. Sprinkle 4 cup sugar over the bottom 
of the baking dish and arrange % of the 
apples in a concentric circle. Pour % of the 
butter over the apples. Repeat, alternating 
the apples and butter in two more layers. 
Sprinkle the remaining sugar over top and 
set aside. 

Roll out the dough on a lightly floured 
surface to an %-inch-thick circle. Cover 
apples with dough and allow any extra dough 
to fall inside the dish. Make 4 or 5 slits in the 
dough. 

Place tart on a cookie sheet and bake ina 
preheated 375°F oven for 50 to 60 minutes. 
Check tart occasionally; if the pastry top is 
getting too brown, loosely cover it with a 
piece of aluminum foil. The tart is done 
when you can see a thick brown syrup bub- 
bling between the apples. 

Remove tart from oven and immediately 
invert onto an ovenproof serving dish. 
Sprinkle tart thickly with confectioners’ 
sugar and place under the broiler for 2 to 3 
minutes or until the sugar caramelizes. Serve 
tart warm with créme Anglaise or créme 


fraiche. Serves 8. m 








SHARE THE MOMENT 
WITH A HOWARD MILLER CLOCK 


Important moments should be remembered always. The gift of a finely crafted 
Howard Miller clock will bring back the memories again and again. 


Write for free clock and curio literature. 


wW HOWARD 
4h& MILLER. 


860 East Main Avenue, Zeeland, MI 49464 





Trade Showrooms: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, High Point, San Francisco 
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My Husband Laughed When I Ordered 
iit Carpet Through The Mail. 


But When] Saved & 50%... 


I admit, I didn’t want Isaw. I liked. I ordered. And 
to tell him at first. Sol — I saved 50% off of what we 
kept my toll-free call would have paid for carpet of 
to S&S Mills a secret. less quality at the local retailer. 





My free Decorator Sure, my husband laughed 
Carpet Sample when I told him how I’d 
oa ee ee and a oe our carpet, but that . 
Half the Price, brochure arrived in a augh turned to one giant smile 


ew days. [opened the when he saw how much I saved us! 


sample books and was so surprised. E ASY FINANCING 
INL 4 J 


What colors ... selection ... textures ... a 
quality! Finally, carpet my family would & FREE ADVICE. 
definitely love. I sat down to shop with Tye 
my samples and furniture around me and ~=WEAR-DATED’ good 
thought, “Now this is the way to shop.” C news 
50% SAVINGS & sh aut Lee 
PREMIUM QUALITY. adm: 
Sull, what would my husband S&S Mills also 
think about buying carpet sent me infor- -~ 
» over the phone? Its true mation about : 
. those 50% savings their easy new 
alone were a great financing plan. 
reason to buy. And 
the carpet looked so 
good in the sample 
books — plus the 
brochure showed 
me every color 


and style imaginable 











Free advice is 
another plus. 

I just called my 
personal carpet 
consultant toll- 
free. I wanted 


Be — but what will 100 s Se 
; A ght shade 
square yards of it look like would make my 


in our home? 
bedroom look 


[ stopped wondering when | 





















larger or smaller. Which 
carpet style would be best for 
my family room? What about heavy 
traffic areas and stain protection? 

She knew her stuff. I got the answers 
I needed and learned a lot. 


SEE FOR YOURSELE 
CALL S&S MILLS 
TODAY. 


‘Today, everyone raves about our 
S&S Mills carpet. But don’t just 
take my word for it. See it — 
feel it — for yourself. Call 
now and S&S Mills will rush 

you a complete, full-color 

brochure or — if you’re ready 
to buy — your own compli- 
mentary Decorator Carpet 
Sample Portfolios. I guarantee 
what you learn about carpet and 
the money you save buying direct 
from S&S Mills will put a smile 


on your face. 





FREE 





SAMPLE PORTFOLIOS 
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or call 1-800-363-8194. @Wear-Dated is a registered trademark of Monsanto 
Company. @STAINMASTER is a registered trac demark of DuPont 
™Scotchgard is a trademark of 3M Corporation 


-einforced it even more. 


Se eee eee eased als tccos 
1 > 
found out that S&S Mills ! YES, I want more information ile 
residential carpet is carefully about S&S Mills Carpet. = F&F 
crafted from 100% premium ! (J Send a free, full-color brochure with all your styles and colors. 
quality heatset nylon. It’s usually | (] Send me my FREE, no obligation Decorator Carpet Sample Portfolios 
much better than polyester in ! today. The two styles I prefer are checked below: 
resisting crushing, matting and} () Track Resistant Saxonies [J Velvets & Plush Piles 
color fading. I saw the ! (} Commercial Level Loop = [J Commercial Plush — (J Berbers 
Monsanto Wear-Dated® Carpet | How many rooms do you plan to carpet? 
and DuPont Certified STAIN- {| Name 
) =R°C as 
eee pases a2 | Address 
vell as Scotchgard Carpet Please use street address. UPS cannot deliver to a RO. Box 
Protector from 3M. That said ' City oe State Zip 
quality tome. The Carpet& =! » 
Ry Ins ‘ KE ea) I b l : Phone ( ) — 
ug sutute “Green abe 1 Mail to: S&S Mills Carpet, PO. Box 1568, 200 Howell Drive, Dalton, GA 30722-1568, 
1 
! 





QUPDAR, 


STAIN Mite 


Protected by | 


Cotctigard ” 


J trademark for carpet 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| DECORATOR CARPET 
J 
































MANY FURNISHINGS AND ACCESSORIES FEATURED IN THIS ISSUE OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL are available in 
retail stores. These items are numbered in the drawings below. For further information about the companies and/or stores that 
carry items that interest you, call our toll-free number, 800-241-9111; in Ohio, 800-241-7504; both extension 220. Or mail 
in he coupon. This service is available nationwide 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., seven days a week (except holidays). Information about 


merchandise featured in this issue is available to May 1, 1995. All prices are approximate suggested retail. 


MAKEOVER! 
Pages 120 to 125 
1. Striped wing chair, 
Tobin Washed in Sage, Calico 
Corners (per yd.)—$16 
2. Table skirt, Ming in Wintergreen, 
Calico Corners (per yd.)—$14 
3. Floral armchair, Dickens 
Washed in Linen, Calico Corners 
(per yd.)—$14 
4. Tub chair, Avignon in Khaki, 
Calico Corners (per yd.)—$14 
. Striped settee, Skytop 


a 


Stripe in Khaki, Calico Corners 
(per yd.)-—$13 

6. Straight-back chair, Flores 
in Madder, Calico Corners (per 
yd.)—$15 


. Piano chair, Connor Before 


~ 


in Khaki, Calico Corners 
(per yd.)—$15 
8. Big sofa, Mustang Washed 
in Basil, Calico Corners 
(per yd.)—$14 
9. Victorian sofa, Smyrna in 
Chamois, Calico Corners 
(per yd.)—$12 
10. Wing chair, Dickens 
Washed in Linen, Calico Corners 
(per yd.)—$14 
11. Club chair, Dickens 
Washed in Linen, Calico Corners 
(per yd.)—$14 
12. Side chair, Longview in Mauve, 
Calico Corners (per yd.)—$12 
13. Curtains, Vivienne in Flax, 
Calico Corners (per yd.) —$18 
14. Side chair, Castille in Emerald, 
Calico Corners (per yd.) —$13 





Fill out the coupon and circle the numbers that correspond to numbered items in schematic drawings. Information for items in 
the March issue is available to May 1, 1996. Please allow 30 days for processing. This House Beautiful reader service is free. 


MAIL TO: House Beautiful Magazine, PO Box 1705, Sandusky, OH 44871-1705 1 2 3 4 
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Gh, we race toward the year 
2000, we find mail order catalogs 
have carved out a special style of 


their own. 


(Printed on the slickest glossy 
paper, and illustrated with the 
richness of magazine photography, 
today’s catalogs present the most 
glittering collection of merchan- 
dise endless scouting can pro- 
vide—a far cry from the first “buy by mail” catalog, a sim- 
ple listing of 600 book titles offered by Benjamin Franklin 
almost 250 years ago. 


S for one, carry catalogs everywhere. I read them on 
planes, waiting in reception rooms, at the hairdresser. They 
transform a subway ride into a shopping tour. 


Ghe month of March launches the spring catalog season 
and the latest crop includes some real standouts. 


GO, example, Ross-Simons, has always been a bright star 
with smart shoppers in the market for china, crystal and sil- 
ver as well as jewelry and watches. Now, this innovative 
company has turned its talents to assembling home acces- 
sories. A veritable wardrobe of “what the decorator ordered” 
essentials, the collection runs the gamut from painted occa- 
sional furniture, to decorative lamps, to toss pillows and 


mirrors. 


Read the Williams-Sonoma catalog when youre hungry, 
and you could wind up buying everything. But if prudence 
prevails, why not try one of the specials I relish, like Aidells 
sausages. It’s almost impossible to believe that anyone could 
have successfully concocted such delicious treats that are 
reduced in both fat and salt. But sausage maker Bruce 
Aidells did it! They last up to 6 months in the freezer. My 


favorite is smoked chicken and apple. 


Fhe Big Catalog Prado Saris on Hho Nout GP age 


( I hile we're on the subject of 

food, let’s talk about the Chef's 

Catalog, a compendium of profes- 

sional restaurant equipment for 

the home chef. Think how your 

reputation will blossom when you 

® serve fresh-baked, homemade 

pizza. All you have to do is assem- 

ble the toppings and push the 

right button on your Pizza Bell™ 

baker. To enjoy cooking even 

more, do yourself a favor. Turn all those blunted knives into 

razor sharp blades. The knife sharpener used by Craig 

Claiborne is available here and aptly called “Chef’s Choice.” 
Terrific shower gift! 


( 


Fis is the time of the year when our thoughts turn to gar- 
dens. Whether yours is modest or magnificent or whether an 
indoor garden look is your goal— Gardeners Eden has some- 
thing to tempt you. On the practical side are rain chains, pot 
feet, and plant stands. On the decorative side is a wonderful 
selection of accessories with a garden theme. I bought a door 
knocker in the shape of a maple leaf for my bathroom door. 
It matches the wallpaper pattern. 


Fre chicest fashion catalog of all is from Neiman-Marcus. 
Designs from Donna Karen, Anne Klein, Albert Nippon, 
Chanel, Emmanuel enliven the pages. Shopping for a man? 
Take note of the unquestionable quality of Turnbull & Asser 
dress shirts, elegant Salvatore Ferragamo silk ties or, the 
hottest gift of the moment, those irresistible Coogi sweaters. 

+ 
Frere are, of course, many more catalogs. Just turn the 
page and choose the ones that interest you. The tear-out 
envelope order form is a simple way to mail your check. To 
use your credit card call our 1-800 number. It’s exclusively 
for House Beautiful readers. 


Happy shopping, 
Frances Needles 
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CHAMBERS 





1 . Furnishings for bedroom and 





bath that set a new world standard 





for comfort and luxury. The 





Chambers selection of linens, tow- 





els, furniture, apparel and acces- 





sories—most are exclusive—repre- 





sents the best in traditional design 





and craftsmanship. One year (4 
issues) for $2. US only. 













TIEED "HOUSE 


Whether you want to decorate 
an entire room in the Mission 

: ‘ ‘5 

le—use a single “antiqued” piece as 


1 focal point—or add a hand-wrought 


ee 
| 
| 


indlestanc h a hallway—we 
ve sometl 1! Over 300 
many yur New 
i wo tree 


CATALOG GCOELEa ne 


2 . Slip into the pages of our 


famous national catalog, to a world 
of style. Fine jewelry, famous-name 
tableware, quality home accessories 
and collectibles—all at appreciable 
savings. National Bridal Registry. 
Receive our catalog and join our 


mailing list. Free. 








America’s Finest 


Silk Flowers! 


= . Decorate your home with our 
high-quality silk flower arrangements, 
plants and trees. Our beautiful 


creations will add lasting elegance 







and style to any home or office. 
A unique selection of decorative 


icCeSsories are also offered. $2. 


{4RYSTAL GOBLETS POSTERS 





SUNDANCE 


S . Founded by Robert Redford, 
Sundance Catalog offers an eclectic 
and unique collection of exclusive 
home furnishings and accessories, 
clothing, jewelry and gifts from 
artists and craftspeople in the 
American West and around the 
world. $2 (credited toward your 


first purchase). 


DESIGN TOSCANO” 


6. Historical European 


replicas. Our collection includes 


gargoyles, goddesses, a slab from the 
Parthenon frieze, panels from the 
Bayeaux and Unicorn tapestries, 
Russian icons and hundreds more 
rare and unusual objects. Most 

are available only from us. Color 


catalogue, $3. 


ff ouse PLANS ( Hf OoKE 


SN EN EEN ISS I AKANE BAL UE CEAT-OUL CNVELOpe LOrm, Of Clip-out Order form, in this section. CHARGE: Call toll-free 1-500-241-9111, 
20. (Monday through Friday, 9am. to 9 p-m. nationwide) or by FAX to 1-800-801 -0473 (24 hours a day). INTERNET http://mmnewsstand.com. 





IR HILC 


1 9 . Offering the best in 


Southern style with an inspired col- 
lection of custom-designed furniture, 


uniquely hand-painted pieces, deco- 


rative accessories, fine linens and 


collectibles created exclusively for 


Sugar Hill. A one year subscription 


to our 48-page catalog is $2. 





ROSS-SIMONS 
22 . With our Gift @ Home 


Catalog, you'll discover unequaled 
style and value when shopping for 
quality home accessories, and 
exquisite gifts and collectibles. 
Receive our catalog and join our 


mailing list. Free. 






i i 
2S aoe’ BENCHES (SOOL 


RUE DE FRANCE 
20 . Rue de France offers unsur- 


passed quality in the variety of 
French laces, sheers, creamy linens 
and drapes, along with decorative 
hardware and accessories that will 


meet all of your decorating needs. 


$3. 


GOLDEN VALLEY 
LIGHTING 


23 . Savings to 50%. America’s 
oldest and largest source for dis- 

count mail order lighting, lamps and 
ceiling fans—serving Customers since 


1926. Catalog, $5 (refundable) 


WILLIAMS-SONOMA 
2 alitecos over thirty years, 
Williams-Sonoma has been the rec- 
ognized authority for serious cooks 
and avid home entertainers. Our 
catalog offers an exceptional selec- 
tion of the finest kitchenware, 
tableware and specialty food items 
all suitable for gift-giving. One year 
(4 issues) for $2. US only. 





RENOVATOR'S SUPPLY 


Zan you're thinking about 


building, remodeling, or simply 


redecorating your home, here’s the 
best place to start. Renovator’s 
Supply has everything you need! 
Bath fixtures and accessories, 
kitchen items, indoor and outdoor 
lighting, hard-to-find period hard- 
ware, solid brass doorknobs, tex- 
tured wallcoverings, and much 


more. Catalog, free. 
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SPRING CATALOG COLE fo 


TERY BA Soe 


POTTERY BARN 
2S 


nishings resource for today’s casual 


The definitive home fur- 


lifestyles. Traditional furniture 
updated in captivating designs. 
Tableware, linens and decorative 
accessories from around the world. 
Natural materials and handcrafts- 
manship at exceptional values. One 


year (4 issues) for $2. US only. 


S&S MILLS 


off premium quality 


arpet piushes, velvets, berbers, 


mercial 
Les immer;rcial 


wa 






FRAN’S WICKER AND 


RATTAN FURNITURE 
ZS: 


the hard to find specialty items... 


From spectacular sets to 


all from America’s oldest and largest 
wicker & rattan importer. Widest 
selection, highest quality and 
guaranteed lowest prices. Prompt 
delivery. Henry Link, Ficks Reed, 
etc., 30% to 50% off list. New 
64-page color catalog, $3 (credited 


on order). 





29. The complete guide to roof 
windows and skylights. Create light- 
filled spacious interiors in new 
home and remodeling projects with 
VELUX Roof Windows and Sky- 
lights. Full-color guide is filled with 
design ideas to brighten every room 
in your home with natural light 


Free. 


ME BOTTLES 


(Jrocks 





TIDEWATER WORKSHOP 
27. Tidewater Workshop’s 

4 ft. Monet Seat just $140 deliv- 
ered! Order this sturdy, +1 Eastern 
white cedar bench for next day 
delivery or our catalog of classically 


styled benches, tables, and chairs at 


factory direct prices! Free. 





yy 
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THE ULTIMATE 
TANNING EQUIPMENT 


SO Beautiful, ETS, Inc. cata- 
log highlights the latest in comput- 
er-designed tanning equipment, 
including new SUNVISION™ 
Wolff?/Sunquest Wolff tanning 
beds. This 64-page catalog also fea- 
tures the highest-quality tanning 
lotions, Wolff lamps, parts, apparel 
and tanning accessories. We will not 


be undersold or outserviced! Free. 


(GMirrors CHooxware (pr 


ORDER CATALOGS: Mail in the tear-out envelope torm, or clip-out order form, in this section. CHARGE: Call toll-free 1-800-241-9111, 


@) 


20. (Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. nationwide) or by FAX to 1-800-801-0473 (24 hours a day). INTERNET: http://mmnewsstand.com. 


Auderiaeu ™ 
ULTIMATE BED 





Put Up To 16 Drawers Under Your Bed 


3S 1. World’s most advanced, 
state-of-the-art bed. Solid pine and 
hardwood construction. Cedar lined 
drawers glide on ball bearings. 
Optional: 6 ft. long center drawers, 
headboard, side tables, and “dual 
control”, adjustable mattress. Saves 
space! Ends clutter and eliminates 
underbed cleaning! Economical. 
Shipped UPS. 44-page catalog, $2. 





KRAFTMAID CABINETRY 
34... Envision family heirlooms 


exhibited prominently, china dis- 
played behind glass mullion doors, 
platters stored conveniently in your 
kitchen. It’s not a fine piece of cus- 
tom furniture. It’s KraftMaid. Now, 
imagine what we can do to the rest 
of your home. With KraftMaid, the 
design possibilities are endless. Don’t 
you wish you had a KraftMaid kit- 


chen? Color catalogs and video, $6. 






ATAITUDES 


2 Our Spring collection includes 
sophisticated decor and home essentials, 
all designed with a contemporary flair. 
Find the style you desire in the things 
you need for your home. 


One year subscription, $2. 


() FLORENTINE CRAFTSMEN 


5S > . Florentine Craftsmen, Inc. 
is the premier maker of the finest 
in hand-crafted garden ornaments, 
statuary, fountains, furniture and 
more. From the elegant to the 
whimsical, our new 48-page cata- 
logue shows over 400 beautiful cre- 
ations made of lead, bronze, iron, 
aluminum and stone to grace any 
interior or exterior setting. $5 US, 


$6.50 Foreign 


AROUND THE CORNER 
FINE ART 

Sop Decorate your home with 
our affordable art treasures. 
Distinctive full-color catalog is filled 
with over 300 hard-to-find art ob- 
jects featuring antique reproduction 
art prints, replicas on canvas, oil 
paintings, Baroque frames, and ele- 


gant decorative accessories. Unsur- 


passed quality and exceptional value. 


$3 (refundable). Outside USA, $8. 


HOLD EVERYTHING 
36 . A resource for organized 


living. We've shopped the world to 
bring you a collection of innova- 
tive products designed to simplify 
your life. Look for unique ideas for 
wardrobe protection, media stor- 
age, closet organization and a vari- 
ety of shelving, baskets and con- 
tainers to suit every need. One year 


(4 issues) for $2. US only. 
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Yas? 


SPRING CATALOG COLLECTION 


Sy . This extraordinary collec- 


tion of world renowned porcelain is 
presented to you in our 54-page 
color catalog, featuring hand-paint- 
ed dinnerware, figurines and fancies. 
$10. Also available is the hardcover 
book titled “Herend, The Art of 
Hungarian Porcelain”. Beautifully 
bound and printed, the book docu- 
ments and illustrates Herend 
Porcelains’ colorful history from 


1826 to the present. $28. 


Bombay 
Seni 







THE BOMBAY COMPANY 
A®. A collection of casually 


elegant Wo rd and metal furniture, 







including Queen Anne and 


Sheraton classics and new Metropol, 





‘ourtyard and more. Plus, framed 





prints, | imps, accessories, gifts All 





affordably priced and conveniently 









38 . The Horchow Fine Linen 
Collection offers impeccable quali- 
ty, style and value with a special 
touch of luxury. You'll find a wide 
selection of linens, decorative 
accessories, towels, toiletries, special 
furniture accents, and much more! 
$5.50 subscription fee (credited 
toward your first purchase). Foreign 


subscriptions, $10. 





PAUL FREDRICK 
MENSTYLE 


4 1 . The source for distinctive 
mens apparel. Paul Fredrick’s dress 
shirts, sport shirts, pure Italian 

silk neckties and accessories offer 
quality, style and selection at 
iffordable prices. 64-page full-color 


catalog, Free. 





—_—_ 


JABLES 


patagonia 


OUTDOOR CLOTHES 
39 . Adult and Kids’ 


catalogs—-featuring functional out- 
door clothes, reports from the field 
and provocative articles on the 


environment. Free. 















FABRICS FIRST 
A2 . The easy, fun, affordable 


way to redecorate your home. Our 
free catalog features hundreds of 
fabrics for all your home sewing 
needs. Plus ready-made and cus- 


tom-made bedding, pillows and 


window treatments. Up to 50% off! 


Fabric samples, expert consultation 


and color/pattern suggestions. Free. 





, s a eS 
JPOSTERS | )/ickeER (fpratues CYrvsTaL Go 


ORDER CATALOGS: Mail in the tear-out envelope form, or clip-out order form, in this section. CHARGE: Call toll-free 1-800-241-9111. 


20. (Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. nationwide) or by FAX to 1-800-801-0473 (24 hours a day). INTERNET: http://mmnewsstand.com 





CRATE AND BARREL 
AS . The Crate and Barrel offers 


a unique collection of contemporary 
housewares and home furnishings 
including dinnerware, stemware, 
barware, gourmet culinary equip- 
ment, tabletop, sofas, dining tables, 
chairs, beds, occasional tables and 
lamps. Full bridal registry service is 
available. (We ship only in the US). 
$2. 






HORCHOW 
HOME 


COLLECTION 





AS . Fine furnishings and values 
for the home. Shop the pages of the 
Horchow Home Collection and dis- 
cover a world of distinctive, quality 
furniture, rugs, tableware designs, art 
objects and decorative ideas—all the 
things that make a house a home. 
One year of catalogues, $5.50 (cred- 
ited toward your first purchase). 


Foreign, $10. 
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For a limited time, you can also 
order any of these catalogs on 


the internet through: 


The Multimedia Newsstand 


http://mmnewsstand.com 


46 . Enjoy the inviting world of 


Bergdorf Goodman in the privacy of 


your own home. The most exclusive 
designer collections from Europe 
and America for women. Handsome 
clothing and accoutrements for 
men. A glorious world of distinctive 
items for the home, including silver 
and china, luxurious linens and 
exquisite gifts. An entire year of 


Bergdorf Goodman, $12. 


CLAIRE MURRAY’S 
ART IS BEAUTY 
44 . Claire’s 1996 catalog 


includes her new collection of 
hand-hooked rugs, plus her new 
line of woven throws. Many designs 
are also available as needlepoint, 
knitting, counted cross stich, and 
hooked rug kits. Full-color catalog. 


$5 refundable with first purchase. 





CASUAL COLLECTION 
4.7. For your casual lifestyle at 


home and away! Stylish, casual 
clothing and accessories including 
T-shirts, outfits, videos, home 
accents, self-care items, gourmet 
food and an extensive collection of 


luggage and bags. Catalog, $2. 
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SPRING CATALOG COLLECTION 


48 . Smith & Hawken offers 


everything from heirloom tools to 
heirloom tomato seeds, organic soil 
amendments, plants, bulbs, terracot- 
ta containers, fine outdoor furniture, 
workwear, housewares, books and 


botanicals. Free. 





Architectural Details 











5 1 . Architectural Details in a 
variety of woods for interior and 
exterior include porch and newel 
posts, balusters, mouldings, gables, 
brackets, corbels, folding screens, 
screen doors, stair parts, and gazebo. 
\lso, custom-length spandrels, 
shelves, and window cornices 
Catalog combines philosophy, 
history, and how-to ideas. Vintage 


Wood Works, $2. 


[,amps Sf CARVES 





Shaker 


Workshops 


AQ . An exciting collection of 


Shaker rockers, dining chairs, tables, 
beds and other furniture. Available 
in kits or custom finished. All exem- 
plify the simplicity and versatile 
beauty of Shaker design. Shaker 
baskets, oval boxes, pegboards, and 
pegs. Large selection of replacement 


chair tape. New catalog, $1. 


LES. 
“if FO Ni Gran 
— ee oe 
ThefinenSource 


52 . Tremendous selection of 


brand name and designer home 





fashions at substantial sav ings 
Fieldcrest, Laura Ashley, Charisma, 
pay later. No 


and more. Buy now 


interest or service charges. Get $10 





t your first order of $50 or more 





Free. 





In|Waut Creations” 


5O. NEW IDEAS FOR YOUR 
HOME. For safety, space saving 
and good looks, Inwall Creations 
offers fully assembled bathroom fix- 
tures and open shelf units that fit 
between the studs IN your walls. 
Handcrafted of solid oak for a beau- 
tiful custom-built look. Color bro- 


chure shows complete line. Free. 





REJUVENATION LAMP & 
FIXTURE COMPANY 
53... Crearéan incomparable 


ambience with authentic reproduc- 


tion lighting, handcrafted in the 
same manner, and of the same mate- 
rials, as the originals. Choose from 
over 250 chandeliers, sconces, porch 
lights and lamps in Arts & Crafts, 
Victorian and Neoclassic styles. 


68-page color catalogue, $1. 
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We will not be undersold! ase Unbeatable 


Now, enjoy amazing és 
savings on fine quality iy | 
china and the convenience ie on 


of shopping at home. 
cre Ti ec} 0898 Call 1-800-538-6340 Thousands of 


FREE 24 hr. FAX 1-800-245-4557 
GET THE BEST FOR “LESS” AT... 


WALLPAPER & BLIND DEPOT 
WE ACCEPT: =item ow Laat > MMM. ©1996 Peerless R 


Weekdays 7:00 am-1:00 am - Sat. & Sun 8:30 am- 11:00 pm 


camalos orto piace MUAMLMOR OL Ue 


your order. 


You'll discover: 


* The largest in-stock inventory 
of the best names in china, 
crystal stemware, silverware, 
collectibles, and giftware 





FABRIC WORLD 


offers 
Upholstery & 
Drapery Fabrics 
by All Major Companies 
at The Lowest Price 


* First Quality —* Personalized Service 
* Call 24 hours, 7 days 


U.S./Canada 


1-800-392-5337 


Major credit cards accepted 


¢ Faster delivery—most 
orders are processed within 
24 hours 


¢ Guaranteed satisfaction 


¢ Our convenient National 
Bridal Registry 


P.O. Box 994 * Novi, Ml 48376-0994 fi | 











THE BEST BUYS » Raa) STAIR KITS! | 


VICTORIAN 


SUT A GA Se ee 


rat , ; “i ~ | Apa 
Guaranteed pene die ee Name Brands 4 oe | ‘ / ; | 
Call toll free with ar Pro ree g | a : 


[er FLy me » For 3’6” Diameter i) | For 4’ Diameter ae For 4’ Diameter 3 4 afi | 
Yairi Ue ed meal 11-Riser Kit F.0.B. < ‘ i | 11-Riser Kit F.0.B. | f | 11-Riser Kit F.0.B. fi 
ee cea enor on a ' | 
Broomall, PA | © | Broomall, PA : Broomall, PA 


Gay |e a ee 


5 di 
optional ores god 


AN 'D) B ie | DS sats mH ahi ! em es : 4 ond scroll tae val : 1 | 
Mee Cie eran to VA *Diameters 4’0” to 6’0” *Diameters 4’0” to 6’0” | \| 
Ts) 


temo mee *All Oak Construction ¢Weight Saving Cast Aluminum 
80% Off *All kits available in any floor-to-floor height and. BOCA/UBC code models. Ce eee 
‘e) tl 





SAFE, EASY-TO-ASSEMBLE KITS Call or Write for Free 32 Page Color Catalog: | 
Metal kits in stock for immediate shipping or pick-up! @ Toll Free: 800-523-7427 Ext. HB36 The lron Shop 
*Free Delivery, SHOWROOM/ WAREHOUSE LOCATIONS IN: Dept. HB36_, PO Box 547, 400 Reed Rd., Broomall, PA 19008 
«Same Day Processing Broomall, PA (610) 544 7100 
Fer Ma CLL cu crs) | Borer! Sr oa ae ee Name = 
— OO arasota, J eee | 
= mm Houston, TX (713) 789-0648 et 


foyer Rd aT ee EST Chicago, IL (708) 952-9010 SY State Zip 


f { ‘ Stamford, CT (203) 325-8466 MasterCard ¢ Visa * Amex ¢ Discover ; 
\ tw" 1-800-624-1224 | 
Tene BEST WALLCOVERINGS, INC. acelin] Fiat) Leading erica ta THE IRON SHOP. 


Family owned & operated since 1948 of ha re Kits™ . OAs 
ada ot-116 (18 | 2618 Avenue.U-* Brooklyn NY 11229 | 
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Verticals 
Duettes 
Pleated Shades 
Horizontals 
Wooden Blinds 


* Free ordering kit for blinds with measuring guides & color selectors 
¢ Free UPS shipping within 2 days on wallcoverings, 3 days on blinds 
* Special case discounts on wallcoverings 





* Call with book and pattern number 
* No sales tax outside of IL 
* All major credit cards 
* Fax orders: (708) 559-9000 
Call Direct (708) 559-3700 


fe) Weekdays 7 a.m. to 
280 yi off retail 
Qon blinds! 


1-800-322-5400 


Never Pay Retail Again! 


Shop the others, call us for the lowest prices 


12 midnight 
Saturday 8: 30 a.m. to 7 p.m 
Sunday 10 a.m. to 7 p.m 


Worl dwi TE sss skokie Biva 


Wallcoverings and Blinds 





orn 
heb? 
San ion 


FIRST QUALITY 
ALL BRANDS. 


INSTANT 
PRICE 
olSleouisS 


1b 


off retail on 
wallicoverings! 


Northbrook, IL 60062 





; 80-page Victorian catalog with 
DISCOUNT PRICES 


Plus a free 


CREDIT CARD 


America’s oldest and 
largest Victorian-by- 
mail. Our 80 page cata- 
log is twice ‘ia size of 
any other. Full of 
unusual items you can’t 
find anywhere else 






80-p. Catalog, 
send $2. 


MAGNOLIA HALL 
726 Andover, (Dept. B-36) 
Atlanta, Georgia 30327 
Call (404) 351-1910 
Fax (404) 351-2151 






$149.95 
“ 


Solid 
Mahogany 





AMY MCPYW OHH MeHPHW Hom 





$$$ SAVE S$$ SAVE $$$ SAVE $$$ 


WITH PM ite 


mR eel G% 


Low, Low, Prices! 
Give us manufacturer’s name, 
ACL ae UR LD 


Pe eee 
FREE SHIPPING 


ABC Decorative Fabrics 


2410 298th Ave. N. « Clearwater, FL 34621 


ToLL FREE 1-800-500-9022 
OT SNy- OE Meet LO at 


In-stock merchandise from the major mills 


$$$ SAVE SSS SAVE $$$ SAVE $$$ 





PAA MPHYW HH MPH wownw 











Savings of 40-50% 


¢ You are guaranteed the highest _ 












level of furniture 
excellence 


¢ We carry most 
major brands 


Our friendly 
experienced 
design staff is 
ready to help you with your eclecenn 


We ship nationwide with in-home setup 


For your free brochure, call 


TRIAD FURNITURE 
1-800-323-8469 


SEE REIS 








MISSING A PIECE 


OF YOUR PATTERN?” 
4 





Repl ace pieces or add to your sterling silver 
at up to 75% off retail. We ale in 
new and used flatware and hollow- il 


ware. Over 1,2 Under sie Il 


Call or write for a free inventory LIT \ 


of your sterling pattern. (We buy 
Beverly Bremer 


sterling silver, with a careful 
SILVER SHOP 


appraisal for maximum value.) 
3164 Peachtree Rd., NE, Dept. HB, Atlanta, GA 30305 / Mon.-Sat. 10-5 


404 201-4009 


aaee 





Pattern shown: Chantilly by Gorham 

















R ‘ - at oe 78 
LOWE * \ EVERY ania 
( PRICES! ‘ S (nom cveny 
: eases /: : ey BOOK SEEN 
unterdouotan j "= No extra processing fees! ANYWHERE! 
* We only sell 1° quality name-brands 
* Your satisfaction guaranteed! 


sexdays 






ray Vid 


THE LOWEST prict.. ALWAYS! 


_We'’ ve merged with Stgle Walleavering & Mary’s 
= to become the largest discounter, bringing you 


ST 


*- 800-477-8000 


PEN 7 DAYS A WEEK! 
ni ata & Sun 8:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 


Wallpaper 


















WITHIN 
Cr Bale ]b stu 







‘orn: 300 lines 
of fine furniture at 
an experienced 
interior design 
staff. Call for 
aie and free 
abel 


FURNITURE SALES 
AND INTERIORS 


210 Stage Coach Trail Greensboro, ® 
M-F 9-5:30, Sat. 9-5 Fax: 910/855-1370 
Phone: 910/855-9034 














You don't 
have to know 
someone 
really well 
to give 
the perfect gift. 
ln dae. 
you dont have 
to know them 


at all. 


Please give blood. 
There's a life to be saved 


right now. 


Call 1-800 GIVE LIFE 


+ 


American Red Cross 





er — 5 eo. 


















Three Million Pieces 
China, Crystal, Flatware 
& Collectibles 


Obsolete, Inactive And Active. 
Buy Or Sell. 


REPLACEMENTS, LTD. 


1089 Knox Road, PO Box 26029 
Greensboro, NC 27420 - Dept. HB 


1-800-REPLACE 


(1-800-737-5223) 


Exciting 
styles for the 
iving room, 
lining room, 
edroom & 
oathroom. 

Beautiful, 
rretty things, 
o help you 
reate a 
varm and 
vonderful 
ome. 





RS 


Save up to 


9 





Save up to 


0% 


Off Retail! Off Retail! 

Da eae Dare to compare! 
‘ Pp Kitchen & Bath 
Levolor Minis 36” x 48 Book #LL17756 


Store Price....... $95 Store Price..... $25°s/rall 


a L NOW TO ORDER or to get your FREE 


nd kit, wallpaper catalog or carpet sample kit! 


FREE UPS shipping in 24-72 hours 
24-hour FAX # 1-800-391-2293 
No payment for 90 days!” 


Open 7 days a week! Weekdays: 7am - lam EST 


Sat. & Sun.: 8:30am - 1] pm EST 
“Eos 2 


*Ask for details 909 N. Sheldon Rd Plymouth, MI 48170 


New lower prices! We be al 
all competitors’ prices. Cal 
the factory today for the 
absolute lowest prices on all 
blinds, wallpaper, & carpet! 


Total Service. Let one of oui 
400 friendly re presen atives 


help answer your question 


Best Selection. We sell onl) 
Ist quality and more 

national brands than any- 
one else! Shop your local 


retailer and then call us 


Total Satisfaction. Voted #1 in 
Customer Service by over 

+ million customers coast 
to coast! We have half a 
century of home decorating 


Save up to 


5% 


Off Retail! 


Dare to compare! 


experience! 


Images 60 oz. Saxony 


Store Price....... $42.99 


America’s largest mail order blind, 
wallpaper, and carpet discounter! 





SUE Sle ay 


WOLFF. TANNING BEDS 


olay! 


Imve 10 Ff 


all for FREE Color Catalog & Lowest Prices in the USA 


1¢800°462-9197 





Sa 
mS 


Lowest Prices! 


Give us manufacturer’s name, 
pattern, color & yardage. 
ALL MAJOR COMPANIES. 
Tee oe 
VOILE & BATISTE. 
|_| Send self-addressed stamped envelope |_|} 
Cm CITE d es 


= Marlene’s Decorator Fabrics - 


a 301 Beech St., Dept. 2U * Hackensack, NJ 07601 a" 


TOLL FREE 1-800-992-7325 









“ 
Be an interior | 
| decorator! me 


: Home study course. Qualify 






for excellent full-time and 
part-time career opportu- 
nities. Earn big profession- 
al discounts, gain access 
to private showrooms. 
Free literature: send or 
call 24 hours a day. 


800-223-4542 


Name_ 


Address 


City __ State__ Zip 


The School of Interior Decorating | 


PCDI, 6065 Roswell Road 


Dept. HHC496, Atlanta, Georgia 30328 
EE eee eee 
























Top-Name Furniture Brands! _ 


For FREE quotes & broc bure, call 


FURNITURE CONNECTION 
(800) 869-5664 


4 eee @ ately) abiyee 
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i/}CUSTOM MADE 


TABLE PADS _ 


BEST PRICES 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 


Order with confidence from 
America’s oldest and largest 
custom table pad manu- § 
facturer. No advance deposit 
or messy C.O.D. You pay 
nothing until you receive 
your table pads and are 


completely satisfied. 30 year 
1-800/328-7237 
EXT.260 


1170 Stella St., St. Paul, MN 55108 









SINCE 1911 





169 

















NORTH CAROLINA 


| DIRECT 


+ Save $100's, even 
$1,000's on furnishings. 


+ Friendly, professional 
staff to assist you. 


«In-home delivery and 
set-up. 


For a free brochure call or write 


‘ 
MN fe emitune 


|§#P.0. Box 1150 Phone (910) 353-1828 
Jacksonville, NC 28546 Fax (910) 353-3348 








REAT PRETENDERS! 





ae ; i Our collection of 
THOS. MOSER | paintings is targe 


pats than any museum’s. 
CABINETMAKERS And our prices mean 


extraordinary value. 
Furniture as art. Built with experience 


Great replicas on artist 
and care for this and future generations. 


grade canvas. The most 
precise image transfer 


Please call 1-800-708-9703 process and hand brush- 


cee ; 2 ; stroked surfaces are the secrets to our heirloom quality 
for your free catalog or write: : 
+ : reproductions. Museum quality wood frames are available. 








Thos. Moser Cabinetmakers FREE Color Catalogue 
72DR17 Wrights Landing 1.800.279.4278, ext. HB36 
Auburn, Maine 04211 ae a 
Portland ¢ New York © Philadelphia ¢ San Francisco FINE ART IMPRESSIONS 
F 5115 Excelsior Blvd. #204, Dept. HB36, Minneapolis, MN 55416-2906 








ood beautiful. 


Only northern white cedar is 
naturally splinter-free and lasts a 
very long time nappa 
without needing to 

be pressure- 

treated with 

| toxic Lod fal 
chemicals. PY ‘ 
Which means endless fun @ 
for your kids and peace of 
mind for you. Not sold in stores. 


Free color catalogue & video t 
1-800-GO-CEDAR Cedar 5 


http://www. midcoast.com/cedarworks | COF MAINE] 


P.O. Box 990-HB, Rockport, Maine 04856 





BROWN JORDAN 






Guaranteed Lowest Price 
All Major Patio and Teak Furniture 
Call to order Now and Request Free Catalog 


CAROLINA PATIO WAREHOUSE 


(800) 6 PATIO6 or (800) 672-8466 - Contact Ext. HB3 












WALLPAPER 
& FABRIC 


Have name of Book, Pattern and/or Page Number, Retail Price 
= Ss __No Soles Tax ¢ Orders Shipped Within Hours 


FES 





Oa Lowest Prices 


tL ee E Lys 


1260 Rte, 22 East, Union, New Jersey 07083 
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FAMOUS NANE 


Decorator Fabrics 
Blinds & 
Wallcoverings 


Savings re) 
up to 
Below 
Retail 





1-800-999-2091 
For orders and quotations 


BMI Home Decorating 
318 Carter, Libertyville, IL 60048 











Protect Your Table... % 


With a Custom Table Pad 


¢Buy Direct from Guardian 
eLifetime Warranty 


Or write to 
Guardian 
P.O. Box A 


¢FREE Product Information Kit Lagrange, IN 
Call 1-800-444-0778 Ext.200 46761 


DIAN® 


CUSTOM PRODUCTS 
SINCE 19:23 














ship nationwide. Bonded. For 
more information call TOLL 
FREE 800-225-6105. 

or send for 

your FREE brochure: 
Brentwood Manor 


Furnishings .316 Virginia Avenue 
Dept.HB396 Clarksville, VA 23927 










SINCE 1977 
LOWEST 
PRICE 
GUARANTEED 


ALL FIRST QUALITY 
PG aoe eee el 18s 


CALL US LAST! 


aT ae ee eit 
1-800-653-5668 


Ask for Dept. GH1 





March IS 


BY FRANCES NEEDLES 





BUY FABULOUS FURNITURE } 

from Blackwelder’s 170-page 1996 catalog, Volume 1H | 
HN 

XIV. Look at what you'll find here! 


Designer collections, hard-to-find collector styles, i 








2,500 fashionable pieces plus decorating ideas 





SHEER MAGIC Soft and drapey voile scarf is the prettiest way galore. Charge of $17.50 includes $30 gift | | 
imaginable to frame a window and show off a lovely view. Natural or white certificate. (Cost refundable on return.) Visa, MC, | 
polyester scarf in two sizes: 54” x 216”, $80 each or 54” x 252”, $86 each. Discover welcome. Blackwelder’s of North Carolina, | 
Add $10 p&h per order. Free 68-page catalog. Country Curtains, 294 Turnersburg Hwy., Statesville, NC 28677 Hl 

Dept. 2126, Stockbridge, MA 01262 or call 1-800-456-0321. or 1-800-438-0201. | 





SWEET DREAMS 


3uy factory-direct and save 50% on heirloom- 





juality solid brass and white iron beds. 





nce in a lifetime savings. Special layaway and 





yayment plans. Free catalog. A Brass Bed 
Shoppe, 12421-HB Cedar Rd., Cleveland Hgts., OH WONDERFUL WICKER AT WAREHOUSE PRICES ‘Hl 
14106 or call 216-229-4900. Link, Lane, Ficks, and other national brands at 30% to 50% savings. Plus the 
firm’s private label imports for bed, bath, and kid’s rooms. Doll carriages are a 
specialty. 64-page catalog, $5. Wicker Warehouse, 195 S. River St., Hackensack, 
NJ 07601 or 1-800-274-8602; in NJ: 201-342-6709. 


BRILLIANT BOWL 


Enjoy substantial savings on china, crystal, silver, and giftware 











from one of the world’s largest dealers. More than 2,000 patterns in 

stock. The 11 inch-long oval-shaped hand-cut lead crystal bowl, shown here, 
retails around town for $60. Here, just $39.95. To order or for free | 
catalog, call Barrons at 1-800-538-6340. 
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THE OLDER MAN INVES 


If my friend Harvey were still my 
neighbor, he would be 110 years old. He 
has been gone for twenty years, but in a 
sense he is still with me. He designed 
our first perennial bed, now much larger 
but retaining his artistic touch, and he 
taught me how to live in the country. 
Most important, he helped me to grow 
up. When Harvey was in his early eight- 
ies, | was in my late thirties. He was the 
older man in my life. Everyone should be 
so lucky. “Never be under the weather,” 
he once told me, “there are so many 
other places to go.” 

Harvey Smith Ladew came to 
Maryland to foxhunt in 1929. Although 
he was leading a fashionable life in New 
York and Long Island, he soon bought a 
modest 1830s clapboard farmhouse thir- 
teen miles from Thornhill. With the 
help of a friend, Baltimore-born Billy 
Baldwin, one of America’s foremost 
interior designers, Harvey turned his 
new property into a cozy yet elegant 
country house filled with treasures. He 
then started creating garden rooms: the 
Berry Border, the White Garden, the 
Blue, the Pink, the Yellow...twenty-two 
beautiful acres in all. With typical wit, 
Harvey placed a statue of Adam and Eve 
in the very center of his apple orchard. 

At Harvey’s Pleasant Valley Farm 
today, you can still see this legacy, 
including his topiaries—hounds in pur- 
suit of a fox, swans, an arm signalling 
Churchill’s V for Victory, a heart and 
arrow, a lyrebird, a unicorn, even a top 
hat. Harvey designed these green sculp 
tures from yew bushes, and as long as he 


T 
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was able, he trimmed them himself. } 
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house and gardens are open to the pub- 
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By DEE HARDIE 


lic from April through October, run by a 
nonprofit foundation, the Ladew Topi- 
ary Gardens, in Monkton, Maryland. 

Looking like a mischievous Som- 
erset Maugham with a dash of Douglas 
Fairbanks, Harvey was the very best of 


Housekeeping took 
a backseat when Harvey 


and I had plans. 


Instead of worrying 
about car pools, 
I preferred hearing how 
Harvey crossed the 


desert with Lawrence 


of Arabia 


companions. We would go to nurseries 
together to buy hydrangeas; he’d come 
to dinner at Thornhill, always with a 
basket of flowers; I'd go to Pleasant Val- 
ley Farm for lunch with great expecta- 
tions, which were always fulfilled. He 
loved an audience; I loved his stories. I 
helieved everything he told me. 
Housekeeping at Thornhill took a 
backseat when Harvey and I had plans. 
For me it was far more fascinating to lis- 
ten to how Harvey ate snails, “in bed, 
mind you, with Colette in Paris,” than 
to plan what my own family would have 


for dinner that night. Instead of reorga- 
nizing our children’s car pools, | pre- 
ferred hearing how Harvey crossed the 
desert with Lawrence of Arabia and 
slept every night in his dinner jacket 
because of the cold. He also told me that 
when the family made their annual 
European tour, he liked to sit on the 
thrones in castles after the other tourists 
had left. “By the time I was fifteen, I had 
sat on more thrones than all of Queen 
Victoria’s vast clan put together.” 

A few months ago there was a din- 
ner and auction at Harvey’s farm to raise 
money for refurbishing the gardener’s 
cottage. In the horse stalls were more 
than 200 items for the silent auction. I 
could have bid on paintings, a “Euro- 
pean facial,” Limoges plates, even a load 
of cured cow manure. But instead I 
watched my donation being sold. 

In the live auction, lot number 20 
was Harvey’s silver hip flask, engraved 
with his New York address and family 
crest. It had been a gift to me that I 
cherished. When it was first mine I did 
fill it with gin, because Harvey told me, 
“Tulips love gin. When they start droop- 
ing in the vase, give them a little nip 
and they’ll soon be standing at full 
attention.” I took his advice and the 
tulips did indeed wake up. 

When we received our invitation 
to the auction, I decided I could finally 
part with this gift if it would help the 
farm. It was purchased by a couple who 
live in New York and Maryland, just as 
Harvey used to do. They paid $1,400. I 
was astonished but very pleased. Harvey 
would have been pleased too, but not 
astonished. He always thought big. s 
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INTRODUCING DENIM FOR THE HOME. # 


\ 


With the relaxed ates of well-worn jeans, Ralph Lauren 
brings America’s favorite fabric to the home. Authentic ela 
detailing gives the collection its spirited personality. Signature 
buttons like those on a button-fly. Jeans-inspired double-needle 
stitching for rugged durability. A patchwork nightspread pieced 
from real dungarees. Even a flag patch ona pillowcase. 

Denim and chambray for the bed or on a slipcovered chair. 
As comfortable as your etal feels And sure to get better 
with age. 7 

The ela een Denim See teat 
Meutcels style. | 
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The light doesn’t have to hit you to touch you. | | 
It’s the unexpected moments of beauty that move us the most. ! \) 
And with Andersen® Windows, yowll have scenes like ih 


this for many years to come. We guarantee it. To learn more, 














call for a free idea book. Come Experience Andersen Light? 
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Call 1-800-426-4261, ext. 1420. 
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Imagine Somethin: 
Yet Feel 





INTRODUCING THE ALL-NEW 1996 MERCURY SABL 


imagine an automobile with styling so fresh it makes the word “aerodynamic” seem new again. Imagine t 
automobile is engineered to such precise tolerances and with such structural integrit 
feels as if it were formed from a single piece of steel. Imagine that it not only goes 100,C 
miles between scheduled tune-ups" but that it's so rewarding youll actually want to dr 


it that far. Imagine an automobile that impresses you with both its interior room (m 


hat Looks So Fluid 
0 Solid. 






Mercury Sable Ls 
Automobile Magazine 


All-Star and Design of the Year 
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, in fact, than Honda Accord and Toyota Camry) and its interior amenities. On the other hand, why imagine 


; le O ie) 0 meee any of those things when you can see, hear and feel them firsthand 
‘ing: all 


instead? With a test drive in the all-new Mercury Sable. For more 
IN OO 


ee S of information call 1 800 446-8888, 
go 100,000 we a i C c O00C Mercury D 
SY & 4 


| eee bet Se or enter http://www. Mercuryvehicles.com 
5; and a strong safety — dit S IMAGINE YOURSELF | 
otect occupants ~ for access to the Internet IN A MERCURY | 
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y is a proud sponsor of Race for the Cure” which benefits the Susan G. Komen Brea incer Foundation 
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n on where to find Waverly Fabrics, Wallcoverings and Home Fashions, 


call 
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comung up 
Waverly. 


Cheer it up. Make it bright. 

A touch of spring is a wondrous sight 
Everything’s coming up florals 

and fruits and orchards and herbs. 
What spring does for the garden, 

Waverly does for your home. 


300-423-5881, Dept 103. F. Schumacher & Co. ¢ 


And no one makes it home like 


WAVERLY 


For informa 


1996 































Waverly. 


Cheer it up. Make it bright. 
A touch of spring is a wondrous sight. 
Everything’s coming up florals 
and fruits and orchards and herbs. 


What spring does for the garden, 
Waverly does for your home. 





And no one makes it home like 


WAVERLY 


For information on where to find Waverly Fabrics, Wallcoverings and Home Fashions, 
call 1-800-423-5881, Dept 103. F. Schumacher & Co. © 1996 
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If you really want to keep your food 
fresh, you need to make sure that 
every single item is kept at its perfect 
temperature and humidity level. 


No small task. 


But, fortunately, entirely possible with 
our new energy-efficient Kenmore 
refrigerators. Their Adjustable Tem- 
perature Controls let you assign differ- 
ent temperature and humidity levels to 
different compartments. So the meat 
stays moist and the carrots crunchy. 
(No more frozen oranges!) 


But enough about your food. We 
think you deserve a bit of spoiling as 
well. That's why we added spillproof, 
gliding shelves, a light-touch dis- 
penser for crushed ice, cubes and 
chilled water and a design that makes 
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this fridge America’s quietest. So you 
can be as happy as your brie. 


Shouldn't you consider the brand 
that’s in more than one out of two 
homes in America? 


THE INNOVATIVE SIDE OF SEARS 





Tryingeagn shoes 
is like buying 
a couch. When was 
the last time you 
said, “Meausmh ard 
and uncomfortable, 


MM ii take it™ 









shannon 





amanda 





madiso! 


lf it makes you comfortable, it makes 

you happy. Designed with our SoftLite™ 
footbed, ahh...keds® supports your arch and 

cushions your heel. And they come in a 
range of styles and widths. Try on a pair of 
ahh...keds. Buying a pair will be a decision 


you'll always be comfortable with. 


1-800-247-6575 





Changing the way your feet 
feel about the world” 


Macy’s 


selected styles, selected stores 


CaN TENTS 


ON THE COVER: Mallory Marshall 
and her husband, Peter Haffenreffer, who in 
| summer spend every free moment with 
their children in their Dark Harbor, Maine, 
house, turned their attic into a family 
playroom. Creamy paint and fabric help to 
make this a serene retreat well worth 

the climb. See page 86. i 
Photograph by Michael Mundy 





85 THE WORD FOR DECORATING TODAY 
The editor’s page 


86 DEARLY BELOVED A summer house in 
Dark Harbor, Maine, is filled with objects that tenderly 
preserve a family’s history. By Carol Prisant 


96 NOT SO STILL LIFE Globe-trotting photographer 
Oberto Gili and design director Wendy Goodman blend | 
two strong tastes into a singular little universe | 
By Christine Pittel | 

| 

| 

| 









104 WHERE THE LORD PUT THEM 
The National Wildflower Research Center 
in Austin, Texas, celebrates its first birthday 
in new quarters. By Claire Whitcomb 


112 LETTING WELL ENOUGH ALONE 
1 A glamorous Paris decorator 
keeps his 18th-century 
farmhouse near Avignon almost 
as rustic as he end it. By Christopher Petkanas 


120 A LIVELY CHAIR QUINTET One Brunschwig 
chair five ways, to be offered in a write-in auction for a 
good cause. By Elizabeth Mayhew 


122 GENTLEMAN’S CLUB Sober, sumptuous, and 
subtle describes designer William Sofield’s 





Manhattan apartment. By Christine Pittel 


126 COUNTRY NEIGHBOR A sophisticated 

new house in the Berkshires was designed to 

harmonize with nearby farm complexes that are 
centuries old. By Susan Zevon | 


134 COOKING WITH THE MASTER 
Giuliano Bugialli expands his Florentine cooking school 
to a 1Oth-century farmhouse in the Chianti countryside 


By Jane Ellis 
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If it makes you comfortable, it makes 


you happy. Designed with our SoftLite”™ 


footbed, ahh...keds® supports your arch and 


cushions your heel. And they come in a 


range of styles and widths. Try on a pair of 


ahh...keds. Buying a pair will be a decision 


you'll always be comfortable with. 


1-800-247-6575 
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and her husband, Peter Haffenreffer, who in 
| summer spend every free moment with 
their children in their Dark Harbor, Maine, 
house, turned their attic into a family 
playroom. Creamy paint and fabric help to 
make this a serene retreat well worth 

the climb. See page 86. 

Photograph by Michael Mundy 
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Better skin day after day. 


Fruition. 

Our exclusive, 
gentle-acting Triple 
AlphaHydroxy Fruit 
Acid Complex. Use it 
morning and night 









to re-activate your skin. 
The results are dramatic. 
See up to 60% increase 
in skin clarity, up to 40% 
improvement in your 
skin’s texture and tone. 


ESTEE | LAUDER 
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Better skin year after year. 


Advanced Night Repair. 
Our most revolutionary 
complex. Use it daily 

to help prevent 
environmental damage 
that causes up to 80% 
of premature aging. 






Use it nightly to boost 
your skin’s natural 
recovery process, smooth 
the appearance of lines 


and wrinkles. 


ESTEE LAUDER 


. Advanced 
_ Night Repair 
_- Protective 
Recovery Complex 
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A MASTER'S TOUCH 
is revealed in the details. 


A little bit elegant, a lot casual, Alexander julian 
brings his award winning style to furniture. Here you'll 
find pieces with personality, an easy elegance with a 
nod to the past and a designer's attention to detail. 
Details abound — tortoise shell and woven leather 
buttons become drawer pulls. Argyle and wing tip shoe 
patterns are transformed into wicker, wood, and iron. 
Like a well planned wardrobe, this collection is made 
for mixing and matching. A vintage look with a new 
twist — with utmost attention given to texture, color, 


shape, pattern — and comfort. Relax in style with 





Alexander julian Home Colours by Universal Furniture. 


"Furniture should 











have an easy 
elegance that 
fits today 

and tomorrow. 


— ALEXANDER 
JULIAN 





er, UNIVERSAL 


PURNIT URE 


©1995 UNIVERSAL FURNITURE INDUSTRIES, INC FOR THE HOME COLOURS RETAILER NEAREST YOU OR TO PURCHASE A CATALOGUE, CALL 1-800-776-7986 
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Presentingthe TO SEE THE MOST STABLE WASHER BUILT 
incredible GE Profile: IN AMERICA, PUT ON YOUR GLASSES. 


Washer. The precision machine that can handle 
this “glass test” about as well as a luxury car. With 
its revolutionary automatic balance system, it 
keeps bulky, uneven loads balanced through all 
cycles. And it comes with an impressive list of 
standard features. 

It’s gota 31% larger tub opening 
and can wash over 33% bigger loads 
than previous GE washers. In fact, it has 








a greater capacity 
than any model in 
its class. And with our sound reduction features, 
it’s the quietest GE washer ever. 
The GE Profile — a high performance 
machine that runs as smooth as a luxury coupe. 
To find out more about the GE Profile™ 
Washer call the GE Answer Center’ 
at 800.626.2000 or visit a GE dealer. 
Take one out for a spin today. 
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Couristan 
Proudly 
Celebrates 
70 years of 


| Excellence! 


COURISTAN 


on of many great rooms. Our 

lecigns that span decades. 

r 50 ‘ollections in patterns, 

an R ire available at fine 
re in tion, call 800 WE Two Executive Drive 

Fort Lee, New Jersey 07024 


@ COURISTAN 


The foundation of any great room. 
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BY SizArRR COLLINS 


am staying at the house I grew up in so | can hear my father 
cture about his childhood at the annual Mark Twain Memo- 
al Luncheon. It’s the last night I will ever spend here. 

Daddy grew up in downtown Hartford on a big city block 
at was home to some 85 of my relatives around the turn of 
e century. They occupied twelve Victorian houses whose 
ickyards—and children—ran together. In 1938, when my 
ther was a junior at Yale, the family sold out and moved to 
ie suburbs. The houses were demolished to make way for a 
yspital; the main driveway gates were moved to the entrance 
the West Hartford reservoir. Gone forever are the days when 
yusins would go to Europe and bring back Italian coffered 
‘ilings to install in their houses, when my great-grandfather, 
esident of a trust company and chairman of the city parks 
»partment, could have the clanging trolleys rerouted during 
s daily afternoon nap; but the block has become part of our 
milial DNA. 

Of the nearby writers’ colony only the houses of Mark 
vain and Harriet Beecher Stowe remain. The Collins family 
ame is found only on a few street signs and some stained- 
ass windows at the nearby Asylum Hill Congregational 
hurch, of which my great-great-grandfather was a founder. 
/e still have more windows dedicated to our dead than any 
her family at the institution Mark Twain called “The 
hurch of the Holy Speculators.” 

At the lecture, my father describes the architectural and 
iman history of the family block, recounting how Twain, 
am Clemens to his neighbors, came to call on my triple-great 


OSBORNE 


aunts. The author and former riverboat pilot was a bit too 
casually dressed for those Yankee spinsters, and the visit was 
not a complete success. Later that afternoon, a box arrived 
from Clemens, in it a bow tie. The note attached read, “This 
is the tie that should have called with Mr. Clemens.” Booker 
T. Washington also visited the block, staying with my great- 
grandparents when he lectured in Hartford. According to fam- 
ily lore, the Irish maids refused to wait on Washington because 
he was a Negro. My great-grandmother, in what was probably 
a political statement as well as simple courtesy, cooked and 
served all of the great educator’s meals. 

The Twain Memorial Luncheon is oversubscribed, by 
strangers who want to hear about my father’s early days and by 
cousins who actually remember them. And here I am, age 31, 
having driven five hours to hear my father speak of his child- 
hood just when | feel that the sale of his house is irrevocably 
drawing the curtain on mine; | am surprised about how child- 
ishly petulant I feel. Already our rooms are being stripped and 
packed. By next month my parents will be living in a condo. 
My childhood was spent in West Hartford on Sunset Farm, 
one of the first planned communities in the United States. 
The land, a large horse farm when the area was still country, 
had been bought by a friend of my grandfather’s in the early 
thirties. My grandfather was one of the first to settle on this 
parcel, with its widely separated Tudor and Colonial Revival 
houses behind their fences on a system of winding private 
roads and riding trails. The beautiful landscape, much of it > 
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I taught him how to play dolls. He taught me to dance and 
how to shave, lathering up my cheeks and sluicing it off with his fingers 


wild, is dotted by ponds and streams, every inch of which 
I still know by heart. Even today I can find where the lady’s 
slippers bloom. 

The Mark Twain lecture had gone well because my 
father is a wonderful raconteur. | remember that when we 
were little he used to give us back rubs before bed and tell us 
“Apple Tree Stories,” a serial drama he created about Foxy and 
Coonie and the other animals who lived in the crab apple tree 
in our front yard. One May night we looked out into the 
branches and there, in a cloud of blossoms, nine pairs of eyes 
shone back at us, reflecting the lights of the house like a string 
of tiny Christmas bulbs. Mrs. Coonie had had babies, and 
because my father had not included them in our stories, she 
came to show them to us herself. 

Our brick house, built around 1940 in the William and 
Mary style, generously wrapped itself around our lives. In this 


’ 


place I was always a girl. It was safe home, where | could slam 
doors, read in the afternoon sun, disappear for hours to work 
in the darkroom. My father lived here 45 years, my mother 
32; my grandparents once lived three houses away, but by the 
time | was born my grandmother occupied the bedroom next 
to mine. We wandered in and out of each other’s worlds down 
corridors covered in Williamsburg reproduction wallpaper. 

Now the extra andirons and crystal and my old bedroom 
furniture have been tagged for sale, and the refrigerator, cov- 
ered with bumper stickers—“Luray Caverns,” “Palm Beach 
Polo,” “Old Friends Are Worth Keeping”—is destined for the 
basement of the condo. 

The house is stained with our tears, but I like to think 
our laughter will still echo in the halls. My parents were mar- 
ried in the tiny front garden in June 1962. It was the second 
time for each of them. My mother’s son Faulkie, my father’s 
son Woody, my mother’s poodles, and various family members 
in Jackie Kennedy-—style suits and white gloves were in atten- 
dance. This | learned from looking at the large leather-bound 
picture albums in the study, which I memorized during the 
cocktail hours of my childhood, the one time of day when all 
the children and grown-ups gathered together. I was born the 
June after the wedding, my sister Natalie in October the year 
after that. 

One spring night when | was three I must have been 
drifting off to sleep, smelling as always the dampness of the 
brook outside my windows. Faulkie and my father, w! 
Faulkie had asked permission to call Dad, were in the driv: 
way trying to fix the radio in my father’s Jaguar. They had nx 
luck—the Jag was always broken in one way or another—and 
Faulkie drove off on his motorcycle to meet his pals at 
Friendly’s, the neighborhood hangout. He had an appoint- 
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ment to sell the bike, but he never got there. Someone going 
fifty miles an hour drove right through him while Faulkie was 
at a full stop. My father was still tinkering with the cars when 
he heard the ambulance a mile away on Farmington Avenue. 

Hundreds attended Faulkie’s memorial service, most of 
them kids, but I wasn’t there. No one explained his death to 
me, why Faulkie didn’t come back. I guess they thought they 
were protecting me. 

I was hurt that Faulkie had left me. They tell me | 
wouldn’t sleep and wandered the halls calling for him at night. 
The remedy was a summer of phenobarbital; which made my 
understanding of the loss even hazier. My two teenage half- 
brothers had doted on me, exhausting their sibling rivalry 
impulses on each other. Woody was home only on vacations, 
pushing through his last years at Hotchkiss and first years at 
Yale. But Faulkie, for whom boarding school was but a painful 
memory, lived at home. Although he was only nineteen, he 
was engaged. I don’t remember his fiancée; | didn’t think 
about his world beyond me. When he wasn’t working at the 
gas station or studying for his high school equivalency exams, 
Faulkie played with me. | taught him how to play dolls. He in 
turn would strap me into his Corvette and drive at high speed 
around Sunset Farm’s curving roads, telling me about handling 
and traction as if it were a bedtime story. I followed him 
around everywhere. He taught me to dance to the Beatles and 
how to shave, lathering up my cheeks évery morning and 
sluicing it off with his finger. Perhaps I remember more than a 
three-year-old usually does because I lost him. 

Now, whenever anything happened, I silently wondered 
what it would have been like if Faulkie had been there. We 
children spent endless winter evenings eating at the kitchen 
table while Mom prepared the grown-ups’ dinner, NBC news 
always in the background, until my father’s headlights swept 
the driveway and the electric garage doors swallowed him 
back into the house. 

Life went on without Faulkie. The youngest two in the 
household, my sister and I were simultaneously adored and 
forgotten, a tightrope we walked easily. Our place at a grown- 
ups’ dinner was under the table, studying adult knees, trying to 
make the dogs lie on the buzzer under the Oriental rug that 
was designed to summon a maid. We were routinely put to bed 
with the same relaxed affection shown the dogs when they 
were put out to do their business. 

At holidays and every Sunday for church we had to 

‘ress in velvet and patent leather. But we were also free to 
explore the brook leading to the upper pond, to wash cars, to 
bake marble cake in our turquoise Easy-Bake oven with its 
exceedingly powerful lightbulb heat source and offer > 
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My grandmother used to sing us terrifying lullabies about 
a black fox that she had learned in her Edwardian English childhood 


morsels of it at cocktail time to our parents and grandmother. 

On Christmas Eve, Santa (a chubby friend of Faulkie’s 
in costume) would visit, leaving packages with Dawn dolls in 
them, smaller versions of Barbie. He once dropped a sleigh 
bell on the brick front walk, excellent evidence to bring to 
school as proof of the mythic visit. Every Christmas breakfast, 
after stockings and before the tree, the rare Pileated Wood- 
pecker would arrive. At the first BB-gunlike sound in our 
cedar tree, my dad would grab the binoculars, scanning the 
woods for the big bird. We would all watch until it flew away, 
knowing we would not see that flaming head blaze through 
the morning until next year when he would come again to 
celebrate Baby Jesus’s birth. 

In our house we never had rules but we could sense 
them. We were taught responsibility, respect for others, and 
common sense. One summer night I awoke to yelling in the 
backyard. From the window | could see my father and Woody 
running across the backyard in their shorts waving brooms. A 
fox had gotten into the duck house. Someone had forgotten to 
lock the door after feeding time—me. | was so ashamed I 
couldn’t even speak. I knew I had failed and caused the deaths 
of two of my ducks, but nobody scolded me. 

Most of my friends lived in conventional households, 
and I reveled in how different my family was. The major figure 
keeping things lively was my mother. One of her typical games 
was testing how soon she could hit the switch on the car visor 
that closed our garage doors—loads of fun until the ski rack 
was ripped off the car roof. Probably the most expensive amuse- 
ment she schemed up for us was painting her bedroom and sit- 
ting room. “Go wild,” she said to Natalie and me, “the painters 
come Monday.” We made bold yellow and black smiley faces 
and daisies and horses. The workmen painted the rooms an 
icy celadon and our images showed through. In the end it took 
three extra coats to cover our schoolgirl pentimenti. 

My mother’s greatest ally was our middle-aged house- 
keeper-nanny, Gwen. She had worked as a young woman at 
the foundling hospital my grandmother established. Gwen 
could answer every Jeopardy question, all the while preparing 
the children’s dinner. I can still feel her laugh vibrate as I lay 
against her bosom listening to her read a cowboy book. 

My grandmother used to sing us to sleep with terrifying 
lullabies about a black fox that she had learned in her Edwar- 
dian English childhood. | knew this fox lived underneath my 


bed and would grab my ankles given the chance, which caused 
me to use a triangular reading pillow as a springboard to my 
mattress every night. Later Gram’s round-the-clock nurses 
came into our young lives. When round-the-clock nurses are 
present, children hove 1 fo ultural schox 
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grams. Viola, a Jamaican nurse, taught us how to cook with 
coconuts, siphoning the juice and broiling the meat. She 
believed in hell and told us about it in delicious detail. 

Louise would play with us like an older child during my 
grandmother’s naps. Looking back | realize she was probably 
younger than I am now. She taught us to use stilts on the 
asphalt driveway, sometimes refusing to share them until my 
mother intervened. One winter Bunny, the night nurse, was 
the main topic of conversation among the females of the 
house. Everyone wondered when she would tell us she was 
pregnant. This would be the eighth child born to Bunny and 
her husband. “True to her name,” I heard Gwen say. Natalie 
and I would try to wake up before Bunny left in the morning 
so we could scrutinize her stomach. One night when | couldn’t 
sleep I went to the nurses’ room, lay down, and talked to 
Bunny till morning, and finally she told me. I could hardly wait 
for her to leave so I could spill the beans. I was the honored 
one. The next day she told my father, but she had told me first. 

We didn’t have Mark Twain, but we had our own color- 
ful characters, and I learned to love them all for who they 
were. | learned how to play one against the other and which 
one to ask to get what I wanted. I learned about community, 
about social survival. | learned that no two people see things 
the same way. 

* * * 

What makes me saddest about the sale of our house is leaving 
the scene of my few memories of Faulkie. When my mom next 
walks down the path in our woods to plant bulbs around his 
memorial stone, she will have driven from a home my brother 
never knew. | have taken my last swim in the spring-fed pond 
near his stone, and I didn’t know at the time to mark the 
occasion. 

But it is comforting to hear my father lecture about his 
history. His vanished childhood is still very much with him, as 
mine is with me. Although we no longer have the material 
details of this house or his previous house to prompt us, I real- 
ize we know our stories by heart. My life was like liquid gold, 
cast in the mold of our house in Sunset Farm. = 


Starr Collins Osborne lives with her husband in Auburn, 


New York, and runs Collins Communications, a marketing 


and public relations firm. 


House Beautiful is pleased to announce the publication 
of Thoughts of Home: Reflections on Families, Houses, 


and Homelands from the Pages of House Beautiful, a 
collection of essays from this column. (Hearst Books, $25) 
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Our report from the furniture market 
in High Point, Noith Carolina, begins here, 


with pieces of wonderful surface texture 


Epitor: SARAH SHAW 


ul April 1996 





1. Water hyacinth 
fiber chair from 
Bernhardt has a 
hoodlike back 
that envelopes 
the cushion, 
$2,085. Call 
800-345-9875. 
2. Dakota 
Jackson’s winged 
wicker armchair 
$1,575; lamp 
table with 
seagrass-wrapped 
top and base, 
$845. From 
Lane/Venture: 
704-328-2352. 
3. A water 
hyacinth sofa 
recalls a Lutyens 
bench, $4,052. 
From Century: 
800-852-5552. 
4. Use the 
versatile Malacca 
table as a 
nightstand or 
beside a sofa, 
$729. From 
Milling Road: 
910-885-1800. 
5. Bistro chairs 
come from the 
French countryside, 
$675 each. From 
Hickory Chair: 
704-328-1801. 
6. Swaim’s 
console, with its 
travertine top and 
an antiqued 
crackled base, 
looks like it was 
found in a castle, 
$3,499. Call 
910-885-6131. 
7. Arched 
mirror bordered 
in ceramic 
mosaic is from 
the Marrakesh 
Collection by 
Lane, $1,287. Call 
804-369-5641. 
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WOMEN’S CLASSIC CLOTHING IN MISSES AND PETITE SIZES THE STORE NEAREST YOU OR OUR CATALOG, CALL 1-800-TALBOTS. 













Traditional furniture a! nds 


1. Raymond 
Waite’s natural 
pine side chair for 
Lane has a hairpin 
back, turned front 
legs, $390. Call 
704-328-9131. 


2. Parlor chair 


at High Point this year was no 


exception. Here, a few of our favorites 


with low seat, 
$1,431. From 
Century Furniture: 
800-852-5552. 

3. The scalloped 
top of the mahogany 
Hi-Lo table is 
raised or lowered 
on collapsible legs, 
$1,230. From 
Century: 
800-852-5552. 

4. Tuck it all 


away in an eleven- 





drawer maple 
chest, 42 inches 
high, $1,988. 
From Tradition 
France: 
800-524-5200. 
5. Serpentine 


| 
| 


chest from 

the Palmer Home 
Collection 

by Lexington 
Furniture, $1,547. 
Call 800-539-4636. 
6. Mitchell Gold’s 
overscaled chair 

in soft bomber- 
jacket leather, 
$1,995. Call 
800-789-5401. 

7. Delicate 
antique-white 
beech-framed sofa 
in a large-scale 
print, $3,367. 
From Harden: 
315-245-1000. 

8. Zippy striped 
chest trimmed 

in faux bamboo, 
$1,475. From 
Briger Design: 
212-517-4489. 
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time off sods good behavior. Start with a ride in the Park. Park Avenue - 
by Buick. It’s a beautiful place to be. Powerful—with a 3800 Series II V6 — 
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a rewarding experience. For more information, 
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From a ranch-style chest to a soft 
leather chair, these pieces exemplify the 


diversity of design at High Point 


ise Beautiful April 


1996 














1. Sink into 

Lee Industries’ 
club chair in 
buttery leather. 
Choose from five 
earth-tone colors, 
$2,254. Call 
704-464-8318. 
2. At home 

on your range: 
Ralph Lauren’s 
embossed 

leather and oak 
Rodeo chest 

is accented with 
brass hardware 
and casters, 
$5,985. Call 
212-642-8700. 
3. Nail-head 
trim punctuates a 
white denim 
club chair from 
Thomasville 
Furniture, 
$1,000. Call 
800-225-0265. 
Our favorites from 
Henredon’s 
eclectic Registry 
Collection: 

4. An elegant 
Louis Philippe- 
style cherry 
cabinet with glass 
shelves, $4,671. 
5. The Artist 
chair fits neatly 
in a corner or 
pulls up to a desk, 
$1,038. 

6. A round oak 
top meets a 
triangle base 

in the Cricket 
dining table, 

68 inches in 
diameter, $891. 
7. White quilted 
fabric is chic on 
the Sleigh settee, 
$2,088. Call 
800-443-6468. 
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flawless finish foundation. Six great formulas. 


[Twelve great shades. One is just right for you. 
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Strong lines, bold shapes, and clea 
colors give a number of designs at High Point 


a distinctly modern look 









1. Futuristic 
Chippendale? The 
Metropolis dining 
table has metal 
and Lucite claw- 
and-ball feet, 
$2,750. From 
Wasser Klar: 
619-778-2668. 

2. Swaim’s 
sumptuous club 
chair, $4,650. Call 
910-885-6131. 

3. This server 
walks a fine line 
between classic 
and moderne, 
$4,903. From 
Baker Furniture: 
616-361-7321. 

4. Brown Jordan’s 
armchair weathers 
to a silvery gray, 
$619. Call 
818-443-8971. 

5. Round out 

a room with 
Vicente Wolf’s 
sectional, $9,950. 
From Henredon: 
800-443-6468. 

6. Classical 
fluting looks 
contemporary on a 
crescent-shaped 
credenza from 
Hickory White, 
$4,049. Call 
910-885-1200. 

7. Mickey Mouse 
table in steel 

and glass, $260. 
From Lane: 
804-369-5641. 

8. Heywood- 
Wakefield reissues 
its 1940s desk, 
$2,495. Call 
305-576-4240. 

9. The Zenith 
chair is sporty in 
two-tone leather, 
$1,958. From 
Thayer Coggin: 
910-841-6000. 
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Libby Cameron 
(top) at work in 
her cornflower 
blue library. 
Cross-patterning: 
a decoupage 
cabinet (above) 
looks just right 
against flower- 
strewn wallpaper. 
A few of her 
favorite things 
(right): sunflower 
mirror, Victorian 
child’s chair 

(a gift from Sister 
Parish), leopard- 
spotted table. 
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By CHRIS DINE soiler EL 


When Libby Cameron was jumped by a 160-pound 
baby gorilla while working as a zookeeper in the 
Channel Islands, she sat very, very still until the 
raging animal could be subdued with a tranquilizer 
dart. Deciding on a career switch, she was equally 
poised and self-possessed three years later over tea 
with Sister Parish, the doyenne of Manhattan’s 
decorating jungle, who ended up offering her a job. 
Cameron attended Parsons School of Design at 
night and worked at Parish-Hadley during the day, 
where she got the kind of education tuition can’t 
buy. “Mrs. Parish really tucked me under her wing,” 


| 
sne says 


“I think she saw my determination to do 
anything to make a room right.” 

Cameron stayed at Parish-Hadley thirteen 
ye ) signed last October, a year after Mrs. 
Parish th. It was time to go off on her own. 
J , : 


rox machine, samples, 


1 her Larchmont, New 
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After thirteen years working with Sister Parish, Libby 
Cameron is on her own. Using bright colors, vivid 


patterns, and practical solutions, she gives a lift to rooms 


York, living room until she reconfigures the sun- 
porch into an office. 

Her 1940 Colonial is a stockpile of Sister 
Parish trademarks—hooked rugs, quilts, decoupage, 
and painted floors—put together in bursts of 
pattern-on-pattern that highlight Cameron’s own 
whimsical flair. She inherited her mentor’s gift of 
combining serious family heirlooms and flea mar- 
ket fancies with an offhand touch. “Sometimes if a 
room is too thought-out it loses its character,” 
Cameron says. “When everything matches, it goes 
flat. Don’t be afraid to mix in things that matter to 
you.” She’s sitting on a fern green couch in her cozy 
library, which used to be “brown and dreary” until 
she horrified her mother by painting the pine pan- 
eling cornflower blue. “I like to use color because I 
think it makes houses happier.” 

Cameron gives her clients what they want, 
which is comfort and a sense of luxury in their 
homes. What makes her special is that she never 
forgets how people really live. Her rooms are not 
about perfection, and that’s what makes them so 
charming. “Don’t feel you have to hide all the mag- 
azines and papers,” Cameron says. She salts her 
houses with appealing baskets and boxes to hold 
the more daunting clutter. 

In her opinion, small children do not neces- 
sarily mean you should forgo decorating for ten 
years. None of her rooms is roped off from 8-year- 
old Flora, 6-year-old Charlotte, 10-month-old Clara, 
or two bounding Labrador retrievers. “My own liv- 
ing room was forbidden to me as a child,” she says, 
idly scraping at a bit of dried-up peanut butter 
deposited on the sofa. “Just think what kind of mes- 
sage that gives. Of course, you have to be practical. 
Scotchgard the upholstery, and teach them not to 
jump on the furniture or connect the wallpaper dots. 
Clara climbs up into that armchair and looks so 
pleased that she can sit like everybody else.” 


MODUS OPERANDI 
¢The first rule in developing a room is to fig- 


ure out where you'll be — (Continued on page 78) 
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MAYORAL MAKEOVER 


Los Ang ; ayor’s residence sparkles ifter a two-year 
» the volunteer efforts of hundreds of 

s. Nineteen of the city’s t Ip designers 
ill] the se, adopting rooms in the 75-year-old Getty 
House in Windsor Square (Karen Carsello’s library with its 

riginal carved molding, left) and brightening them with 
donated furniture, fabrics, and floor coverings. Mayor Richard 
Riordan, who continues to reside in his Brentwood mansion, 
uses Getty House for entertaining and hosting dignitaries, but 
the residence will be open to the public in late spring. Call 


412 942 ~-2 5 ] 
213-243-9453 for tour information. Jane Margolies 





PRIZE 
PERENNIAL 


GARDENS OF NORMANDY 


This spring get ready to see 


a lot of Penstemon ‘Husker 
Red’ at garden centers, be- 


Some of the best gardens in France are just a couple of hours north of Paris in Normandy. cause it has been named 


“The province has a long tradition of great gardens, many within a few miles of each other,” perennial of the year by the 


savs American garden designer Madison Cox, citing a few of the most famous: Parc des Perennial Plant Association. 


Moutiers, created in 1898 by Edwin Lutyens and Gertrude Jekyll; Haras de Varaville, which Chosen because it is easy to 


Russell Page considered his best modern garden; the Manoir de la Bruyére, also by Page; and, of grow and blooms for three to 


course, Monet’s Giverny. These will be the highlights of the tour Cox plans for June when he four weeks, this cultivar (cul- 


will lead a group of Americans through seventeen gardens in seven days to benefit the National tivated variety) comes from 


Museum of French-American 
Friendship and Cooperation 
at Blérancourt, a 17th-century 
chateau northwest of Paris. 
The tour will begin with a 
visit to Blérancourt, estab- 
lished as a museum in 1931, 
where the gardens epitomize 
the transatlantic spirit. They 
were designed by Cox and 
another American, Mark 
Rudkin (late summer-fall 
garden by Mark Rudkin, 
right). For more information 
about the Normandy tour, 


June 24 to 30, call 212-391- 


ARTIST QUARTERS 


Paris’s Viaduc des Arts, 


Avenue Daumesnil in the 12th arrondissement behind 
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1 an eight-block stretch of 





the species Penstemon digitalis, 
a native plant called beard- 
tongue that grows from South 
Dakota to Maine. 

Dr. Dale Lindgren at the 
University of Nebraska intro- 
duced “Husker Red’ to cultiva- 
tion in 1983. He was struck by 
the plant’s beauty: The top 
two-thirds of a 30-inch spike 
is covered with pink-tinged 
buds that open into white 
flowers. Leaves and stems are 
deep bronze red, and com- 
bined with the glowing flow- 
= ers, the effect is absolutely 


GIVEAWAY 


Grow an extra row or two of veg- | 
etables and give the surplus away— | 
to a soup kitchen or homeless shelter. 
That’s the idea behind “Plant a Row 
for the Hungry,” a project initiated by 
the Garden Writers Association of 
America, which last year produced 
tons of food for the needy. Thomp- 
son & Morgan will contribute a free 
packet of seed to participants. Con- 
tact them (800-274-7333) for seed 


and donation centers. Cecile Shapiro 
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rst class—with the Pella Fly Free Sweepstakes. Enter to win a Offer good for up to 30 screens—a $1,020 value*—enough to 
3-day trip for two—visiting fir plus $5,000 fun keep your entire home fly free! Simply complete and present the 
1oney! Mail your entry today—check box for a free brochure. coupon below to a participating Pella Window retailer. 


BONUS PRIZE: Your Very Own House Beautiful...in miniature ! 


Pella® Windows give you a clear-eyed view to the world of stylish possibilities for 











your home with a one-of-a-kind, custom-designed miniature dream house . . . 


showcasing Pella Windows plus trends taken from the pages of house ) ‘ulifil 





Complete and mail the Sweepstakes entry below for your chance to win. By following the instructions on the entry form 
below and entering the Pella Fly Free Sweepstakes you are automatically entered into the House Beautiful Sweepstakes. 
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es Call for a retailer near you and free product literature. 
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1-800-54-PELLA 


Must present coupon at time of purchase. Offer good at participating 
retailers. One free screen with Precision Fit” Replacement Window 
or ProLine® Window purchase, not to exceed 30 free screens per 
coupon. Offer not valid on doors or with other special offers. Offer 
good on purchases made from March 1, 1996 through May 31, 1996. 
Retailer: Redeem coupon with proof of purchase by 6/30/96. 
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"Fly Free” Sweepstakes, PO. Box 4949 ., Blair, NE 68009, to be received by 

6/7/96, when sweepstakes ends. Limit 1 entry per envelope. For full rules, by which 

entrants are bound, send separate, self-addressed, stamped envelope to: Pella Windows 

_ “Fly Free” Requests, P.O. Box 4749, Blair, NE 68009. Open to U.S. and Canadian 

" fesidents who, as of 6/7/96, are 21 or older. Void in Florida and where prohibited. 

; Code; C269Z6C5 
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MULTIPACE T EDK 


A Metropolitan Museum exhibition signals 


the coming of age of the Studio Glass movement 





Eyes solemn and alert, ears and nostrils flaring, jawbone long 
and graceful, the delicate head of an elk perches atop a slender 
urn whose brown/gold surface seems blistered with age. 
“Canopic Jar,” made in 1995 by the Washington-based artist 
William Morris, has a mesmerizing effect. Not only does its 
stately form evoke the ceramic burial containers used in 
Pharaonic Egypt, but this vessel exudes an otherworldly lumi- 
nosity—a glow it gets quite simply from being made of 
translucent glass. 

Handblown and arduously hand-sculpted, “Canopic Jar” 
is one of 39 works in the Metropolitan Museum of Art’s exhi- 
bition “Studio Glass” (April 8 to October 6), cocurated by 
Jane Adlin and J. Stewart Johnson. This marks the museum’s 
first display of glass rendered into conceptual art, which, 
explains Adlin, means “works that are unusable in any recog- 
nizable way.” The fact that the show is being held at the Met, 
one of the world’s most august repositories of fine art, signifies 
in no uncertain terms that the Studio Glass movement, which 
began a mere thirty-something years ago, has come of age. 

What’s initially startling about this exhibition is the 
maverick individualism of the artists involved and the amaz- 
ing diversity of their subjects and techniques. Addressing such 
issues as the preciousness of life, the realm of the spirit, 
and the mythology of d “Canopic Jar” is one of 
the representational wot he show. Another is 
Michael Aschenbrenne: | Bone Series” 
(1990)—splinted, cloth ssive of human 


fragility. (Aschenbrennet decorative 


studio glass can be.) Ann ; on the 
mysteries underlying dome Bowl” 
(1981), depicting a loaf of bre Dale 
Chihuly celebrates American ' e 
designs of the simple, straightfi | 


three other seventies works. And (¢ 
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merry-go-round-like study of the separateness and cohesions 
of married life in “What a Pear” (1992). 

In other works, virtuoso techniques (casting, polishing, 
sandblasting, and etching among them) predominate and re- 
veal glass’s often contradictory characteristics—what the 
Seattle-based Ruffner refers to as “dichotomies which make 
glass continually intriguing.” Its strength and solidity are evi- 
dent in Howard Ben Tré’s tubular “Siphon” (1989); its delicacy 
in Toots Zynsky’s “Endless Chaos” (1994), a bowl made of glass 
threads; its honeylike ability to undulate in David Taylor’s ser- 
pentine “Scent Bottle” (1991); its penchant for cool, mathe- 
matical elegance in Stanislav Libensky’s hard-edged “Table Laid 
for a Bride” (1989). As for glass’s intrinsic transparency, that is 
expressed most eloquently in “Emergence in Polychrome” 
(1977), a bravura work by Dominick Labino, one of the move- 
ment’s pioneers, which captures the optical effects of light 
penetrating complex shapes. 










Ever since its 
origins in Western 
Asia nearly 5,000 
years ago, glass—a 


(Continued on page 50) 












Art glass reflecting 
some of its ingenious 
forms and techniques, clockwise from 
upper left: Mary Shaffer’s “Mamoure,” 
glass cascading from a stark bronze 

post; Bertil Vallien’s “Map III,” sandcast 
glass on an iron frame; Thomas Patti’s fused and polished 
glass in “Burgundy Lumina Starfire with Green”; Frantisek 
Vizner’s “Bowl,” carved from a block of molded cobalt glass; 


’ 


Toshichi Iwata’s sculptural blown-glass “Vase.’ 
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WeatherMaster. 
PU ioe elites RT CeOe Ge furniture by oe 3 


it's the way we make WeatherMaster furniture that makes it so Wececs Each frame is dip-co 
a premium outdoor latex. Then a 4-step finishing Coat locks out the elements. Our aati 
are designed so that water passes right through, a they're as comfortable as am 
conventional seating. They are then covered in a.fashionable outdoor fabric ~ 

that is soft, breathes, and dries quickly. WeatherMaster furniture is ideal for ena 
indoor and outdoor use, is reli elie ol and Foleo ol and is only by Lane. 


For a WEATHERMASTER retailer, call toll-free PL} — Venture pe 


Vicker made This 4-step finishing process assures 


Designer fabrics made of acrylic and 
ittan. It can be durability and protection for years 


acrylic blends for outdoor durability 
and fade resistance. 


of long life 








24 karat gold accents are everywhere! 
On an exclusive new collector plate 


by award-winning artist Laurel Burch. 
Crafted of Royal Doulton Fine Bone China. 


i aurel Burch. Her contemporary cat portraits elevate 
cat artistry to an unparalleled level of excellence and 
imagination. Now she brings her incomparable talent to 





an exclusive new collector plate you have to see for yourself 
to appreciate the abundance of 24 karat gold accents in the fabulous 
florals that are the hallmark of Laurel’s style. 

“Feline Fantasy.” A must for cat lovers and collectors alike! 
Fashioned after her bold and beautiful black cat. In the tradition of the 
most prized collectibles, this heirloom 
collector plate is crafted of Royal Doulton 
Fine Bone China and \avished with breath- 
taking color and radiant accents of 24 karat 


Royal Doult 


Feline Fantasy 


> . Mitte Why 
gold. \t is hand-numbered and bordered in 
24 karat gold. Each plate bears the artist’s 
signature mark on its reverse side. 
This Limited Edition will be closed 
forever after just 45 firing days. Individually numbered by 
hand with 24 karat gold 


Royal Doulton collector plates, exclusively 
from The Franklin Mint. 





A Limited Edition Collector Plate. 
Hand-Numbered and Bordered in 24 Karat Gold. 


he Franklin Mint Please mail by April 30, 1996. 
Franklin Center, PA 19091-0001 
Please enter my order for Feline Fantasy by Laurel Burch. I need 
SEND NO MONEY NOW. I will be billed $37.50* when my plate is 
ready to be sent. Limit: one plate per collector. 

*Plus n 


1y state sales tax and $3.95 for shipping and handling 


SIGNATURE 
F F ARE JBJ T ACCEPTANCE 
MR/MRS/MISS 
LE 41N 
ADDRESS AP] 
CITY/STATI ZIP 
TELEPHONI 
18639-16-001 
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Continued from page 44 


With the discovery that glass could be melted at low temperatures, artists 


set up small ovens in their studios and began experimenting 


blend of sand, soda, and lime—has served two purposes: to be 
utilitarian (as in windowpanes, light bulbs, Pyrex dishes, TV 
screens) and to be decorative. In accomplishing the latter task, 
particularly, glass designs for centuries mimicked precious met- 
als, gemstones, porcelain, and pottery. Then around the turn 
of this century Gallé, Daum, Tiffany, and Lalique, operating in 
workshop-factories, endowed glass with high-minded Arts and 
Crafts and bravura Art Nouveau aesthetics, but the objects 
they designed still belonged on the table and desk. 

It wasn’t until the early 1960s that glass for art’s sake 
truly emerged with the Studio Glass movement, the origins of 
which are now legendary. A University of Wisconsin ceramics 
professor by the name of Harvey Littleton learned from 
Dominick Labino, a Toledo, Ohio, physicist-turned-glass- 
blower (who had previously developed glass fibers used to 
make insulation for the Apollo spacecraft), that glass was 
capable of being melted at relatively low temperatures—and 
therefore could be produced in an oven small enough to fit 
into an artist’s studio. 

Littleton announced his discovery in 1962 at two semi- 
nars held in a garage on the grounds of the Toledo Museum 
of Art. In attendance were members of an emerging breed of 
antiestablishment artists, craftsmen, and designers eagerly 
seeking self-expression though nontraditional materials. They 
got their own ovens and started experimenting. 

“A whole new thought process occurred when the 
maker or craftsman became the designer in his own studio,” 
says the Met’s Jane Adlin. The result? An explosion of cre- 
ativity: totally new objects, many bizarre, many beautiful— 
never before seen on the face of the earth. 

With art schools and universities around the country 
offering glassmaking courses, the movement spread. One Lit- 
tleton student was Dale Chihuly, who brought studio glassmak- 
ing east, to the Rhode Island School of Design. Another was 
Marvin Lipofsky, who taught at the University of California at 
Berkeley and at the California College of Arts and Crafts, in 
San Francisco. Chihuly and Lipofsky internationalized studio 
glass. They were the first to make forays to the Venetian island 
of Murano, the inner sanctum of fantasy glass, and to the 
glassmaking centers of what is now the Czech Republic, whose 
tradition of architecturally influenced Constructivism and 
Cubism remained intact until the Velvet Revolution. 

Every summer starting in 1970, just about everybody 
who was anybody in studio glass convened at the Pilchuck 
Glass School, an artists’ colony sixty miles north of Seattle 
in the Skagit Valley. Pi! 
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ich 


became, in the words of Los 


Angeles collector Susai inhauser, “the movement’s global 


village” —an opportu: ideas. The Americans 
lent the Europeans “a | \g-goes atti- 


tude, while the Europea osure to 
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discipline and tradition,” says Douglas Heller, director and co- 
owner of the Heller Gallery in New York, which specializes in 
studio glass. 

Gradually the movement evolved, “with the artists mak- 
ing up the equipment and the processes as they went along,” 
recalls Doug Anderson, a collector who lives in Palm Beach. 
Whereas vessels dominated the first decade of studio glass, 
abstract sculptural forms appeared in the seventies and eight- 
ies and began attracting connoisseurs from the fine arts arena. 

Three decades after the start of the movement, studio 
glass has reached a reckoning point, and one thing that is now 
evident is glass’s unique existence, separate from painting and 
from sculpture rendered in traditional materials. Indeed, the 
contemporary glass centers are not major art capitals, but 
places like Providence, Rhode Island; the Smaland region of 
southern Sweden; and the Novy Bor area of the Czech Repub- 
lic. In New York, the stronghold of art glass isn’t SoHo but 
downtown Brooklyn—home to UrbanGlass, a workshop and 
exhibition center featuring the world’s first artist-access stu- 
dio, with rentable bench time. And the mecca of studio glass 
is Seattle, home to more than 150 hot shops (or glass produc- 
tion facilities)—almost as many as there are in Venice. 

“Today studio glass has reached an exciting juncture,” 
says Douglas Heller. “As the artists have matured, they’ve 
attracted a broad and sophisticated audience— including col- 
lectors who pride themselves on being on the cutting edge.” 
Detractors are quick to point out that studio glass retains its 
crafts and decorative arts connotations. In fact, it is precisely 
the practical appeal of the material that lends it credibility 
today—a time when design and decor have high acceptability. 

Two riveting works in the Met exhibition are nineties 
abstract pieces that toy with the very notion of functionalism. 
Completely devoid of decoration, Thomas Patti’s rectangular 
“Burgundy Lumina Starfire with Green” (1992) is a study of 
pure form and color that utilizes entire sheets of an excep- 
tionally brilliant new industrial glass intended for door and 
partition use in building construction. Patti says he values this 
sheet glass “for retaining its origin and for drawing attention 
to everyday goods.” A similar sensibility is at work in Frantisek 
Vizner’s starkly simple “Bowl” (1995), carved from a block of 
cobalt blue glass. While it exudes an uncanny precision and 
equipoise, the familiar circular form of this piece recalls every- 
day tableware. Indeed, Vizner has remarked to Kate Elliott, an 
art dealer who represents his work at her Seattle gallery, that 
he would welcome seeing fruit placed in the bowl. 

It is testimony to the integrity—not to mention the 
astounding variety—of the Met exhibition that it doesn’t so 
much resolve the art-craft conundrum as raise the ante on this 
issue. As glass artist Mary Shaffer puts it, “Studio glass con- 
tinues to defy our concept of what art is and what craft is.” = 





The gentle whisper OF A SAXOPHONE. 
The warm glow FROM A FINE WINE. 
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One that makes colors look their best. Available in a wide range to fit all 


not to love? For our free booklet of home lighting ideas, 


call 1-800-LIGHTBULB 
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These simple beds—close cousins of labor-intensive borders—prove you need 


not sacrifice grace and beauty when planning a low-maintenance scheme 


In my garden there are places that are 
just a little remote but still highly vis- 
ible. An area at the end of a long 
patch of lawn comes to mind. It’s too 
far away for even my longest hose, but 
is still a spot where I want something 
beautiful to look at. A full-fledged 
border with all the tinkering and 
grooming it would entail is unfeasible. 
I know I won’t walk past the bed 
many times a day, and whatever | 
plant there will be a little neglected. 
On the other hand I want something 
that varies more from day to day, and 
season to season, than a hedge or a 
mass of hosta. Surprisingly, there are a 
number of possibilities for uncompli- 
cated low-maintenance schemes that 
give a whole lot more than they get. 


Unlike traditional borders with a multitude of different 
plants, these schemes rely on only a few, each used in large 
quantities. Keep in mind that whatever you choose—perenni- 
als, annuals, or shrubs—as the backbone of your bed should 


have form and foliage that look good for several months, even 


By MELANIE FLEISCHMANN 





In Connecticut, borders of daylilies 


and wild Queen Anne’s Lace (top) need no 


maintenance until Hemerocallis 
foliage is cut back. Above: Several species 
of hydrangea thrive in a bed near 


the coast of Rhode Island. 


when not flowering. What you are 
aiming for is a bed that always looks 
handsome, and from time to time, as it 
comes into bloom, looks spectacular. 
(It goes without saying that your main 
plant selection should be one that does 
exceptionally well in your locale.) 
Lynden B. Miller, designer of 
many public gardens in New York 
City, created just such borders on 
either side of a long path cut through 
a field in her northwest Connecticut 
garden. Two wide beds, each planted 
with a row of crabapples (Malus flori- 
bunda, pink and white), are filled with 
a number of different daylily (Hemero- 
callis) varieties and tiny daffodils, 
mostly species Narcissus, in clumps. 
Because Miller likes strong lines in a 


garden, she edged the walk with a broad band of grape 
hyacinth (Muscari armeniacum), which blooms in spring with 
the narcissus. Miller loves blue, so to complement the later- 
blooming daylilies she has also stuck in some balloon flowers 


(Platycodon grandiflora) and some Love-in-a-Mist (Nigella > 
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The little june-blooming Allium Ostrowskianum, at about six 


inches tall, casts a nice skein of pink just over the tops of dying tulip foliage 


damascena), an annual that reseeds itself all around the place. 
Still later in the summer, blue comes from the sturdy spikes of 
Lobelia syphillitica, which although perennial, is also a good 
reseeder. Wild Queen Anne’s Lace (Daucus carota) and even a 
tiny bit of chicory (Cichorium intybus) have crept in from the 
adjoining field, and the result was so charming that Miller 
encouraged the wildings. 

The day-daff walk, as Miller calls it, is lovely in early 
spring and early summer, but becomes even more spectacular 
from mid-July through late August, when the daylilies are at 
their best. The only caveat here is not to plant the narcissus 
too heavily, for they are hideous during that early summer 
stage when the leaves brown off, and you want to be sure that 
the growing leaves of the Hemerocallis cover them effectively. 
Maintenance, once the daylilies become established, consists 
of mowing the path and occasionally pruning the crabapples. 
You can also cut down the daylily foliage in late summer when 
it flops and begins to yellow. The plants will reward you by 
sending up a second crop of bright green leaves in September. 

Hydrangeas are the mainstay of a border that Rhode 
Island landscape designer Ginny Purviance put in along her 
driveway, where it’s shady in the afternoon. She grows five 
species, which on their own carry the scheme from late spring 
through first frost. In June her H. macrophylla varieties have 
small lime-green flowers; by July they have turned into large 
mopheads of white, pink, lavender, and blue. (One of the lat- 
ter is the very hardy ‘All Summer Beauty.’) Her lace-capped 
variety of H. Serrata follows just about the same schedule, as 
does H. arborescens ‘Annabelle’ with its enormous white 
globe-shaped flowers on stiff stems. The panicles of the oak- 
leaf hydrangea (H. quercifolia) come later, starting off white 
and turning pink in autumn when its foliage becomes a lovely 
wine-red. Blooming at about the same time is H. paniculata 
“Tardiva,’ a species whose flower clusters look like so many 
sticks of cream-colored cotton candy, bending over slightly 
under their own weight. 

The border starts off the year with orange, apricot, and 
yellow tulips, colors chosen to go with the newly emerging 
grass covering the field behind in spring. (Purviance uses 
bunch-flowering types, more informal and better-suited to 
borders than rigid, single-stalk tulips.) Though Purviance 
does remove spent tulip blossoms, she doesn’t have to WorTy 
about the yellow withering of their foliage—the early sum- 
mer green of the hydrangeas covers it all up. The tulips are 
followed by the pi 
‘Carol Mackie,’ v ited foliage is a nice addition all 


year long, and by t! flowers of that 


of the shrub Daphne x Burkwoodii 


sreat American 


native Amsonia ta viance has 
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planted Lady’s-mantle (Alchemilla mollis) along the front of 
the border. 

In July the hydrangeas begin their long season of bloom 
and are joined by the creamy white spires of Yucca filamentosa. | 
(The sharp, swordlike yucca foliage is a wonderful counter- 
point, winter and summer, to the loose, round shapes of the 
shrubs.) At this stage, Purviance cuts the alchemilla down, tak- | 
ing off faded flower stalks and any browning leaves to reveal a 
second crop of fresh green leaves. Apart from that, all she does | 
is drive past several times a day. The hose, she says, won’t 
reach that far, so she doesn’t even water. 

In my children’s garden there is a little bed of tulips and — 
alliums, one of the prettiest, easiest to maintain spots around 
my house. Because my daughters chose pink as the theme, we © 
have the wonderful pink-and-white-striped tulip ‘Marilyn,’ a 
lily-flowered variety that blooms in May, plus a pink parrot 
planted in three- or four-inch intervals all the way through the — 
bed. Into that we sprinkled plenty of the little June-blooming | 
Allium Ostrowskianum that, at about six inches tall, casts a nice — 
skein of pink just over the tops of the dying tulip foliage. | 

On a morning in early May (as soon as the tulips begin 
to shatter), I plug masses of pink and cerise snapdragons into | 
the bed. We buy them when they are quite small, and put | 
them in with our fingers—never a trowel. As the alliums fade, 
the snapdragons begin to overgrow them, bushing out to cover _ 
the remaining dieback of the tulips, too. The good thing about | 
all this dense interplanting is that the tulip and allium foliage — 
shade the tiny snapdragon transplants, alleviating, I’m con- 
vinced, a lot of transplant shock. The density also gives weed 
seeds very little encouragement. And although in noodling 
around in the soil to get the snapdragons in you do disturb the 
bulbs—even, probably, annihilating a few—I have never 
noticed any bad gaps. The snapdragons carry this bed through 
until frost cuts them down. One year, for a change, we put 
seeds of some of the bushy varieties of sweet pea in the bed, 
again with our fingers, just as the tulips were pushing up 
through its covering of mulch. The peas galloped all over the 
tulip foliage and produced glorious flowers through June. 
When they tapered off, | yanked them out and stuck in Nico- 
tiana (the ‘Nikki’ series) in pink and green, which carried the 
bed well into the second or third frost. 

Another mixture I’ve used successfully is perovskia, 
nepeta, and the small rose ‘The Fairy.’ This is a marvelous 
combination, for the grayish foliage of the first two is pretty 
all summer long (the nepeta benefits from a shearing when it 
begins to flag), and ‘The Fairy’ blooms profusely all summer. It 
slows down a bit in August, but picks up again as the weather 
(Continued on page 65) 
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A puppy grows so quickly, and needs so 
much nutrition, it’s not smart to feed him just 
any dog food. That’s why there’s Purina O.N.E. 
Brand Lamb & Rice Formula for Puppies. The 
only dry puppy food in your grocery store with 
real lamb as its first ingredient. 

Lamb provides high-quality protein. 
Brewers rice is highly digestible. And 


essential fatty acids help give your puppy 
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a healthy, shiny coat. All of which, combined 
with other high-quality ingredients, give grow- 
ing puppies the extra nutrition they need. 

A great dog begins as a great puppy. But 
a great puppy needs a great diet. And for 
optimal nutrition, there’s nothing better 
than Purina O.N.E. Lamb & Rice 
Formula for Puppies. For a free Puppy 


Starter Kit, call 1-800-787-0078, ext. 730. 
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Floating through 
the Netherlands, 
from top: 17th- 


century houses 


along a canal 

in central Holland; 
backyard in 

bloom on the river 
Vecht; the 

Stella Maris 
moored in Zaanse 
Schans. Right 
top: Gardens at 
Keukenhof; 

right, commercial! 
bulb fields 


near Keukenhof 
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square foot is cultivated. Go in spring when public gardens, backyards, 


and florist shops proclaim the national passion for flowers 


By CECILE SHAPIRO 


a 


“Holland?” The cab driver turned back to take a 
good look at us. Threading his way from New York’s 
Kennedy Airport through rush-hour snarls, he 
asked again, “You spent a couple of weeks in Hol- 
land? It’s about the size of Brooklyn, right?” Even a 
more sophisticated friend had remarked shortly 
before we left, “How can you stay in Holland more 
than a few days? It’s so tiny.” Well, yes, Holland is 
small—small but densely packed—a bright collage 
of brilliant flowers, busy canals, and gleaming 
cities. As a nation it seems analogous to the 
Brueghel painting Children’s Games, which we saw 
at the Frans Hals Museum in Haarlem. Holland, 
like the painting, is crammed with people and pur- 
poseful activity. 

My husband, David, and I went to the 
Netherlands in spring when the daffodils, tulips, 
and other bulbs were in bloom. After spending a 
week in and around Amsterdam on our own, we 
then embarked on a special voyage, almost a week 
on the Stella Maris, an eight-passenger barge that 
lies the canals and rivers of central Holland dur- 

ib-flowering months 
peregrinations reinforced what we had 
t Holland is the most closely cultivated 
sibly the world. With so much 


very square foot is 


precious. And, as you might expect in a country 
that supplies most of the world’s bulbs and cut 
flowers, everyone gets into the act. The front win- 
dows of virtually every house are filled with potted 
plants: amaryllis, African violets and their cousins, 
streptocarpus, pelargoniums, and begonias both 
tuberous and fibrous. The tiniest dooryard boasts a 
thriving pot or two, and wherever a house wears an 
apron of soil, a carefully tended garden flourishes. 
In suburban and rural areas elaborate bulb-filled 
borders cheerfully defy the gray skies and blowing 
rain so characteristic of spring in Northern Europe. 
As we explored Amsterdam or walked around the 
towns and cities where the Stella Maris docked, we 
could see how pervasive the national passion for 
flowers is. Florists, ubiquitous as butchers and bak- 
ers, crowd the sidewalks with their potted offerings: 
hydrangeas, lily-of-the-valley, impatiens, roses, 
lilies, petunias, saxifrage, and pansies. 

Our favorite activity in Amsterdam, after vis- 
iting museums richly provisioned with Rem- 
brandts, Mondrians, and Van Goghs, was strolling 
along the canals—Singel, Herengracht, Prin- 
sengracht—where so many buildings date from 
the 17th-century, Holland’s Golden Age. They 
seem a kind of miracle, especially to Americans dis- 
tressed by the destruc- 
tion of our architec- 
tural heritage. Still 
elegant, the prosperous 
structures continue in 
use as apartments, of- 
fices, and institutions. 


Few have been ug- > 
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The vast color blocks of the commercial growing fields are unlike 


anything we had ever seen—acres of broad rectangles in yellow, pink, red, 


and blue flow alongside ruler-straight roads, extending to the horizon 


lified with a goulash of “modern” revision. Most are five stories 
high, the first floor inevitably the tallest, while here and there 
one may run to only two or three stories. Now and again a 
shop or cafe is tucked in at street level, usually down a few 
steps. The roof line is vivified with Dutch gables—curved walls 
at the top of each facade, often capped by a pediment. A kind 
of false front at the attic level, every gable arches and curves 
exuberantly in its own way. The brick and stone facades are 
warm grays, browns, and deep reds, with fresh white trim. 


Windows are large, functioning as vertical picture windows. 


rectangles in yellow, pink, red, and blue flow alongside ruler- 
straight blacktop roads, extending on each side to the horizon. 
Surely these fields prompted the abstract shapes of the painter 
Piet Mondrian, David observed, though he acknowledged that 
this poster-bright landscape made even Mondrian’s vivid pri- 
maries seem almost somber by comparison. (We had seen 
Mondrian’s paintings at the Stedelijk Museum in Amsterdam.) 

On Sunday we met Albert, captain and new owner of 
the Stella Maris, at the delightfully restored Hotel Pulitzer on 
Prinsengracht Canal. He drove us and our fellow passengers, a 


Some buildings lean forward, 
perhaps by as much as ten degrees. 
We assumed that they had tilted as 
they settled on unstable land, like 
the Tower of Pisa. Not true, said our 
friend Geort Mak, a Dutch journalist 
who long wrote a column called 
“Around Amsterdam” for the city’s 
leading newspaper. These structures 
were deliberately built out of true for 
two reasons: First, to keep the water 
off the buildings and most especially 
the windows during Amsterdam’s 
many rainy months; second, to in- 
sure that pulleys could hoist mater- 
ial to upper floors without banging 
against windows or scraping along 
the fronts because many of these 
places were warehouses when they 
were built. 

It was on the Singel Canal 
that we happened upon what turned 
out to be our favorite ‘brown cafe,’ 
the Sing Singel, housed a few steps 
down in one these ancient buildings. 


Brown cafes, so called because of 








IN THE BULB FIELDS 
When we visited daffodil specialist Karel 
Vanderveek with Brent and Becky Heath, 
we were intrigued by his demonstration of a 
procedure called “parting,” which has 
recently become a useful shortcut to 
increased bulb production. A bulb broker 
and hybridizer, Vanderveek showed us how 
he first sliced off the roots of the bulb with a 
sharp knife, leaving the basal plate intact. 
Then, just as one would section an apple for 
a pie, he cut the bulb from top to bottom 
into twelve equal parts. Vanderveek pointed 
out the grasslike leaves of bulb slices that had 
been planted last year. Only a few had begun 
to flower, but by the second or third year a 
dozen mature bulbs will have developed from 
the single one sliced—a speedier process 
(and therefore less expensive for the con- 
sumer) than the natural increase of one or 
two bulbs annually under ideal conditions. 
To order the Heaths’ catalog, write Daffodil 
Mart, 7463 Heath Trail, Gloucester, VA 
23061. Phone: 804-693-3966. 








friendly couple from Arkansas, to 
the barge’s mooring at Kaag Island, 
ten miles from Amsterdam. There at 
a welcoming cocktail party we were 
introduced to the other members of 
the crew: Albert’s wife, Bep, who 
prepared breakfast and did general 
housekeeping; Angeliek, who turned 
out magnificent lunches and dinners 
throughout our six-night roundelay; 
James, an Englishman who served as 
second mate and also drove the van 
for all trips off-barge. Our guided 
tours by van each morning or after- 
noon—to museums, churches, and 
gardens along the way—allowed us 
the blessing of stress-free sightseeing. 

But the essence of barge travel 
lies in the sights seen from the deck. 
Our loveliest day, gliding along the 
winding Vecht River, where house- 
boats perch everywhere, presented 
an ideal, even an idealized country- 
side. We drifted past backyard gar- 
dens—and every house has a garden, 
just as every houseboat has its potted 





their dark wood paneling and nicotine-stained walls, pati- 
nated by generations of smokers, are an Amsterdam tradition, 
serving hearty food and drink in a gemiitlich atmosphere. 
One day during our Amsterdam week we took a short 
ind Becky Heath, owners of the Daffodil 


visited the Dutch growers who supply 


side trip with Brent 
Mart in Virgin 

many of their | he Heaths go to see their favorite sup- 
pliers while the bloom, searching out those with 


the form, color, s ‘aving power they want. 


The vast co mmercial growing 


fields are unlike an f broad 
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display—where people were stopping in a patch of sunlight 
for a cup of coffee, picking flowers, painting window trim, 
repairing an arbor. Outdoor furniture faced the river, small 
boats moored alongside. Men and boys fished. Fruit trees were 
in flower—pears, cherries, apples. Camomile dotted the lawns, 
greenhouses were being emptied, trim gazebos awaited warmer 
weather. Windmills and thatched roofs, we realized, are not 
quaint relics of the past but very much in current use. (Hol- 
land is a very windy country—good for turning windmills but 
even in April dismayingly chilly at times.) 

On another memorable day we visited the gardens > 

















FIGHT YOUR FEAR. 


INTRODUCING FOSAMAX. 


THE FIRST HORMONE-FREE TREATMENT FOR 
OSTEOPOROSIS PROVEN TO REBUILD BONE. 


Having osteoporosis doesn’t have to mean you'll 
never be able to do all the things you want to do. 

Because now there’s FOSAMAX~a breakthrough 
new treatment that’s hormone-free and proven to 
restore lost bone in many women past menopause. 

Is FOSAMAX right for you? Ask your doctor. It 
may cause side effects, though generally mild ones, 
most commonly stomach and muscle/bone pain. 
And it should be used with caution by those with 
certain stomach or digestive problems, and should 
not be used by those with severe kidney disease, 
low levels of calcium in their blood, or who are 
pregnant or nursing. 

But if you’re like most women with osteoporosis, 
FOSAMAX could be an exciting new option for you. 
And a way to build back your bone strength, as well 


as your confidence. 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR 
CALL FOR INFORMATION 
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EDUCATION ON OSTEOPOROSIS 
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Women can have osteoporosis for years and not even know it. That's 
because, early in this disease, there are few, if any, physical effects that are 
noticeable. It’s only later, as the disease progresses, that the effects can 
become more obvious— including restricted mobility, broken bones, and 
loss of height. 

While menopause is a key factor leading to the development of 
osteoporosis, there are other factors that may add to your risk (even if 


none of these factors apply to you, you may still have osteoporosis): 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT OSTEOPOROSIS, GALL 1936 00 SrGe ie or 


The best way to manage your bone health is to work with your doctor, who 
can recommend evaluation and treatment programs that are best for you. 











FOSAMAX® (alendronate sodium tablets) 
Patient Information about 
FOSAMAX’ (FOSS-ah-max) for Osteoporosis 
Generic name: alendronate sodium (a-LEN-dro-nate) 


Please read this information before you start taking FOSAMAX. Also, read the Patient 
Information leaflet each time you renew your prescription, just in case anything has changed. 
Remember, the leaflet does not take the place of careful discussions with your doctor. You 
and your doctor should discuss FOSAMAX when you start taking your medication and at 
regular checkups. 


What is FOSAMAX? 


FOSAMAX is for the treatment of osteoporosis (thinning of bone) in women after 
menopause. You will find more information about osteoporosis at the end of the leaflet. 


How does FOSAMAX work? 

FOSAMAX works by: 
+ Reducing the activity of the cells that cause bone loss 
+ Decreasing the faster rate of bone loss that occurs after menopause 
+ Increasing the amount of bone in most patients 


These effects are seen as soon as three months after therapy with FOSAMAX has 
begun. These effects continue as long as you keep taking FOSAMAX. The density of bone 
increases and the bone is less likely to fracture. Thus, FOSAMAX reverses the progression 
of osteoporosis. 
How should | take FOSAMAX? 
There are six important things you must do to help make sure you wili benefit from 
FOSAMAX: 
1. Take FOSAMAX once a day, every day. 
2. Take FOSAMAX first thing in the morning with plain water only. 

Not mineral water 

Not coffee or tea 

Not juice 

FOSAMAX is effective only if taken when your stomach is empty. 


3. Take FOSAMAX at least 30 minutes before your first meal, beverage, or any other 
medication including antacids, calcium supplements and vitamins. 
Waiting for less than 30 minutes or taking FOSAMAX with food, beverages other than 
plain water, or other medications will lessen the effect of FOSAMAX by interfering with 


its absorption into the body. Waiting longer than 30 minutes will improve the absorption 
of FOSAMAX. 


4. Take 1 tablet with a full glass (6-8 oz.) of plain water. Do not lie down for at least 30 min- 
utes after taking FOSAMAX 
These actions will help the FOSAMAX tablet reach your stomach quickly and help avoid 
irritation of your esophagus (the tube that connects your mouth with your stomach). 


5. Itis important that you continue taking FOSAMAX for as long as your doctor prescribes 
it. FOSAMAX can treat your osteoporosis only if you continue to take it. 


6. If you miss a dose do not take it later in the day. Continue your usual schedule of 1 tablet 
once a day the next morning 
Who should not take FOSAMAX? 
Patients with 
* Low levels of calcium in their blood 
* Severe kidney disease 
* Allergy to FOSAMA 


Patients who are: 

* Pregnant or Nursing 
FOSAMAX is for use by wor 
not be taking FOSAMAX. Tall 
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ause. If you are pregnant or nursing, you should 


U. So Wa ole. o-stticsomprommousg.s.: 


¢a family history of osteoporosis * Caucasian or Asian descent 
«thin or small build smoking too much alcohol 
ea previous broken bone that resulted from a minor injury 
«too little calcium «certain medications such as steroids 
(commonly used to treat asthma or arthritis) and thyroid hormones 





















(if the dose is too high) * early menopause (before age 45) 


What other medical problems should | discuss with my doctor? 
Talk to your doctor about any: 

+ Problems with swallowing 

* Stomach or digestive problems 

* Other medical problems you have or have had in the past 


What are the possible side effects of FOSAMAX? 
Like all prescription drugs, FOSAMAX may cause side effects. Side effects usually have 
been mild. They generally have not caused patients to stop taking FOSAMAX. 


Some patients treated with FOSAMAX in clinical studies experienced abdominal (stomach) 
pain, which was the most commonly reported side effect. Less frequently reported were other 
digestive disturbances such as: 


Nausea, heartburn, irritation or pain of the esophagus (the tube that connects your 
mouth with your stomach), vomiting, difficulty swallowing, a full or bloated feeling in the 
stomach, constipation, diarrhea and gas. 
Muscle/bone pain, headache, or an altered sense of taste were also experienced by some 
patients. Rarely, a rash has occurred. 


Any time you have a medical problem you think may be related to FOSAMAX, talk to your doctor. 


What should | know about osteoporosis? 


Normally your bones are being rebuilt all the time. First, old bone is removed (resorbed). 
Then new bone is formed. This balanced process of resorbing and forming bone keeps your 
skeleton healthy and strong. 


Osteoporosis is a thinning and weakening of the bones. It is common in women after 
menopause. Menopause happens when the ovaries stop producing the female hormone, 
estrogen, or are removed (which may occur, for example, at the time of a hysterectomy). | 
After menopause, bone is removed faster than it is formed, so bone loss occurs and bones 
become weaker. 


At the start osteoporosis usually has no symptoms, but it can result in fractures (broken 
bones). Fractures usually cause pain. Fractures of the bones of the spine may not be painful, 
but over time they cause height loss. Eventually the spine becomes curved and the body 
becomes bent over. Fractures may happen during normal, everyday activity, such as lifting, or 
from minor injury that would normally not cause bone to break. Fractures most often occur at 
the hip, spine, or wrist. This can lead to pain, severe disability, or loss of mobility. 


How can osteoporosis in postmenopausal women be treated? 
+ Medication. Your doctor may prescribe FOSAMAX. 


+ Lifestyle changes. In addition to FOSAMAX, your doctor may recommend one or 
more of the following lifestyle changes: 

— Stop smoking. Smoking appears to increase the risk of osteoporosis. 

— Reduce the use of alcohol. Too much alcohol appears to increase the risk of osteo- 
porosis and injuries that may cause fractures. 

— Exercise regularly. Like muscles, bones need exercise to stay strong and healthy. 
Exercise must be safe to prevent injuries including fractures. You should consult your 
doctor before you begin any exercise program. 

— Eat a balanced diet. Adequate dietary calcium is important to patients with 
osteoporosis. Your doctor can advise you whether you need to change your 
diet or take any dietary supplements such as calcium or vitamin D. 

This medication is prescribed for a parficular condition. Do not use it for another 
condition or give the drug to others. Keep FOSAMAX and all medicines out of the 
reach of children. If you suspect that more than the prescribed dose of this med- 
icine has been taken, contact your local poison control center or emergency room 
immediately. 


The Patient Information leaflet provides a summary of information about 
FOSAMAX. If you have any questions or concerns about either FOSAMAX or 
osteoporosis, talk to your doctor. In addition, talk to your pharmacist or other health 
care provider 
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at Keukenhof, traveling by van from the 
Stella Maris to Lisse, the center of one of 
the bulb industry’s two main growing dis- 
tricts. Once a royal garden, Keukenhof 
is open only during the glorious season, 
from late March to late May. The mil- 
lions of blooming bulbs are enhanced by 
ancient trees, shrubs, and flowing foun- 
tains, but there is no doubt that bulbs are 
the real subject of consuming interest. 

Groupings rarely include fewer 
than 100 bulbs of a kind, and these may 
be set in and around hundreds of speci- 
mens of other cultivars. One magnificent 
if formal display of blue-purple Muscari 
armeniacum (grape hyacinth) bordered 
by a nodding fringe of pale yellow daf- 
fodils transforms itself visually into a 
yard-wide river running off to the hori- 
zon. Numerous types of daffodils are rep- 
resented—tiny miniatures and stately 
show contenders, small-cupped and 
large, single and double, yellow, pink, 
white, orange in every combination and 
shade thereof. Tulips early and late, 
solid, striped, and flamed greet the sun. 

After returning from our morning 
expeditions, we gathered for lunch in 


way to achieve that misty lavender 
and soft pink look so beloved by English 
gardeners. 

One critical key to success with 
any of these schemes is getting every- 
thing right before you plant. Garden 
designer Edwina von Gal, who is rightly 
obsessive on this topic, reminds you to 
be sure your soil is well-drained; other- 
wise you may as well set your plants in a 
bathtub. Always include good edging. A 
broad swath of brick or stone, where 
plants can spill over but not risk being 
mown, will save you plenty of anguish. 
It will also keep out the grass, and noth- 
ing is more heartbreaking than trying to 
remove a choking crop of grass from 
around the neck of a good perennial. 


Melanie Fleischmann, author of 
American Border Gardens (Clarkson 


the lounge where five or so platters were 
set up on a buffet: an onion tart, per- 
haps, or a delectable soup, or oeufs en 
meurette, a Burgundian dish with eggs 
poached in a savory wine-based stock. 
Cheeses from Holland and France fol- 
lowed the main courses, as they did in 
the evening as well, and every meal 
concluded with one of Angeliek’s sump- 
tuous desserts. Our four-course dinners 
included canard a l’orange, gigot d’agneau 
au romarin, and filet du porc flavored 
with prunes, accompanied by good 
French wines carefully chosen by James. 
All this eating, of course, consumed 
hours, after which we tumbled into our 
cabins to sleep off so much high living. 

At times serendipity is the best 
part of travel. Barges are slow, not only 
because of their pace, but also because 
they are frequently delayed at locks and 
drawbridges. One day as we approached 
a drawbridge on a canal running down 
the main street of a small town, we 
found that its keeper was out to lunch. 
We enjoyed this unscheduled stop be- 
cause it made possible a walk through a 
bustling town totally off the tourist 
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Potter, 1993, $30), gardens in North 
Salem, New York. 


MORE SIMPLE SCHEMES 
A survey of design professionals around 
the country turned up innovative ideas 
for low-maintenance schemes. For cold 
climates, Edwina von Gal recommends 
the following combination, tried and 
true in Cooperstown, New York (zone 
4): lupines (Lupinus Russell Hybrids )— 
perennial here where summers don’t get 
too hot—in pastels and strong blues to 
go with the clear yellow flowers of Ther- 
mopsis montana, the blue-plum foliage 
of Rosa rubrifolia (R. glauca), and the 
blue-leafed Helictotrichon. Ben Page in 
Nashville, Tennessee (zone 7), likes day- 
lilies—especially ‘Stella d’Oro’ and 
‘Suzie Wong’—with spireas. He chooses 
the smaller Spirea x bumalda varieties 


track. We peered into shop windows, 
noticing that meats at the butcher were 
as beautifully presented as in France; 
that the bakery, crowded with customers 
carrying shopping bags, was filled with 
fresh-made breads and tempting pastries. 
As everywhere in Holland, picturesque 
old buildings were well maintained and 
an air of industry prevailed. 

The phrase that kept resonating 
through my mind as I watched the world 
go by from the deck of the Stella Maris 
was “peaceable kingdom,” the title of a 
painting by Edward Hicks. If the lion 
did not exactly lie down with the lamb 
in the crayon-green farm fields, the cows 
and horses did. Geese and ducks wad- 
dled in barnyards, herons flew overhead, 
birdsong filled the air. Every passing 
scene exemplified peaceful prosperity. = 


Cecile Shapiro writes regularly for House 
Beautiful. 


To book a cruise on the Stella Maris, 
write The Barge Lady, Suite 200, 

101 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, IL 
60610. Phone: 800-426-9297. 


‘Anthony Waterer’ and ‘Lime Mound,’ 
or the larger S. nipponica ‘Snowmound,’ 
which produces masses of small white 
flowers and scarlet fall foliage. James 
deGrey David of Austin, Texas (zone 9), 
mixes shrub roses (a favorite is a pink 
polyantha called ‘La Marne’) with 
Artemesia ‘Powis Castle’ and liatris spi- 
cata. Into this he plugs clumps of rain 
lilies (Cooperia, a fragrant night-bloom- 
ing Texas native, with white, ivory or 
sulphur yellow blooms). Nancy Goslee 
Power and Associates, Santa Monica, 
California (zone 10), suggests a stand of 
rosemary (Rosemarinus officinalis “Tuscan 
Blue’) along the back of a bed with sea 
lavender (Limonium perezii) in front. 
Between the two, plant kangaroo-paws 
(Anigozanthos flavidus), which has clus- 
ters of yellow-green, buff, orange, or red 


flowers on wirelike four-to-six-foot stems. 
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A. TRIP TO. BOUIN Tinie 


Sue Balmforth 
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Miles away from the art galleries and 
antiques dealers on La Cienega lies a 
rambling 9,000-square-foot showroom 
that has long been a secret source 
among high-profile names in interior 
design, entertainment, and fashion: 
Bountiful. Organized it’s not, but the 
disarray adds to your sense of discov- 
ery. And there’s lots to discover: 
French leather club chairs, Italian 
beaded chandeliers, English china, 
mercury glass, Victorian oil paintings, 
mirrors, urns, and pleasantly decrepit 
painted American furniture. “Chipped 
and peeling paint rocks my 
world,” says owner Sue 
Balmforth from her bed- 
room loft above the show- 
room’s main floor. 

The store caters to 
decorators and serious col- 
lectors. To satisfy her de- 
manding clients, Balm- 
forth drives cross-country 
every five weeks, filling an 
industrial-size truck along 
the way. She employs a 
nationwide network of 150 
personally trained assis- 
tants—from farmers to 
secretaries—to scout their 
regions for her. So sweeping is her 
advance that vendors have nick- 
named her The Vacuum. “I con- 
stantly hear people whispering, 
‘Damn, Bountiful is here. We won’t 
be able to get anything,” she re- 
counts with obvious glee 

Though she lacks formal dec 
orative arts training, Balmforth pos 
sesses a keen eye fot intiques, which 


long passion. She bought her first at 


dresser, at age 12 with money it had 

years to save. “I always eq ited mone 

even back then the nati 
What furthe ' Li 
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have been a life- 


itique, a C¢ owboy 


urs the country for antiques, then races back to her Los Angeles 
showroom where top decorators scoop up her loot. You can too 


ABBOTT 


own designs, artful reworkings of architectural ele- 
ments. Among her creations: frames made from ceil- 
ing tin or barn floorboard, tables from corbels and 
balusters, mirrors from doorways, a headboard from 
an altar. And let’s not forget the iron heating grates 
she couldn’t give away 
until she hit upon using 
them as placemats. Now 
she can’t keep them in 
stock. “I hate houses being 
torn apart and nothing sal- 
vaged,” she says, adding 
that her idea of heaven is 
recovering materials from a 
barn, church, or post 
office on the verge of 
demolition. 

With a back- 
ground that includes 
managing a fashion 
photographer as well 
as the Pointer Sisters 
on tour, Balmforth 
mever dreamed an- 
tiques could become 
a business until “years 
of baby-sitting artists” 
left her depleted. Five 
years ago, upon re- 
signing from a job at 
the film company 
Castle Rock, she received 
$5,000, with which she gave 
birth to Bountiful. = 


The bounty at Bountiful 
_(clockwise from top): Mercury 
glass is owner Sue Balmforth’s 
addiction, though Victorian 
oil paintings are her top seller. 
Mirrors, urns, and birdhouses 
are here in force. Joyful 

chaos in the loftlike space. 
Oak press-back chairs with 
original paint. Heating-grate 


placemats on the table. 
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Rumors that the absolute monarch of American 
architecture might be ready to abdicate are 
greatly exaggerated. Impeccably turned out in an 
urbane Armani suit, French-cuffed shirt, and dis- 
creet silk tie, Philip Johnson at the age of 89 is 
still dreaming up skyscrapers, dispensing commis- 
sions, and defying convention. His latest building 
on the grounds of his forty-acre weekend retreat 
in the Connecticut countryside is a warped, con- 
torted, jagged concrete wedge painted scarlet and 
black that looks like a slightly sinister fun house 
on the lam from some demented carnival. 

For over sixty years, Johnson has been at 
the forefront of his field, a self-appointed taste- 
maker hitching his drafting table to whatever 
trends he decrees. No other man has dominated 
a profession for as long. Yet Johnson is the first 
to admit he is not the most gifted architect. His 
greatest construct may finally be his own persona: 
impish, imperious, canny, inquisitive, wicked, 
and irresistible. 

“I became an architect because I couldn’t 
do anything else,” he says, with the practiced 
self depre¢ ation that beats his critics to the 
punch. When Johnson was still an erratic Harvard student 
wondering what to do with his life, a chance meeting with 
Alfred Barr, the first director of the Museum of Modern Art, 
focused his roving ey 
places like the Bauhaus in Europe. The abstract volumes and 


Crisp white pl ines represente d 11 dic lly different order, and 


in 1932 Johns ted a seminal show with historian 
Henry-Russell k at the Museum of Modern Art 
which defined tl t and gave it a name: the Inter- 


national Style. “It st plain luck that I came along 


at a moment whet ry | architects were just 
sticking their noses n. Mies van der Rohe and 
Le C irbusiet were the it 1 pause for a SIx- 


year flirtation with fa 
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“foolish nonsense” (he Nazir il- 
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Philip Johnson (above left). The “Monster” in the 


yn the new architecture coming out of 


Philip Johnson, about to turn ninety 
with appropriate fanfare, is America’s most 
famous practicing architect, as well as 


the profession’s self-appointed tastemaker 
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dell (above) 


will serve as the visitors’ center when Johnson’s estate opens to the public. 


lies in Berlin and later canvassed the South for Huey Long), 
Johnson decided to become an architect himself. 

It was rather a late start. He was 36 when he graduated 
from Harvard’s architecture school. In a flamboyant act of 
showmanship never seen in Cambridge before or since, he 
actually built a house for his thesis project (money was no 
object, thanks to his father’s prewar gift of Alcoa Aluminum 
stock). But this was only a dress rehearsal for what remains his 
masterpiece. In 1949 Johnson beat his guru, Mies, to the head- 
lines by shamelessly borrowing Mies’s ideas to build the Glass 
House—a haiku of evanescent glass set in a slender frame of 
steel. Inside this next-to-not-there building on his Connecti- 
cut estate, less than half an inch of transparency separates 
Johnson from the wind and the winter snowdrifts. He would 


open his eyes in the morning and see deer peering back. > 
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Frank Lloyd Wright, who panned the flat roofs and machine 
aesthetic of the International Style as “flat-chested” (and then 
proceeded to make flat roofs sing in Fallingwater), pronounced 
Johnson’s latest opus “a monkey cage for a monkey.” 

What is it actually like to live in the Glass House? 
“Heaven,” declares Johnson. “I haven’t moved anything in 
there in fifty years. | wouldn’t live anyplace else.” Of course, 
he doesn’t really live there—long ago he withdrew to a sepa- 
rate study for work and a brick guesthouse for sleeping. For a 
long time there was no bedside lamp in the Glass House, for 
example, because it would interrupt the lines. “Effect before 
everything,” he says, delighting in being provocative. One vis- 
itor announced she could never live there. “Madam, | never 
asked you,” Johnson retorted. The local birds have finally 
learned not to fly into the glass. “It took them about 35 years,” 
ne says. Now there are only one or two casualties per season. 


Still glorious after all these years is the 1949 Glass House that made 


Johnson famous—a shifting, spectral vision in the landscape of his Connecticut estate. 


Although the impact was monumental (and the public- 
ty invigorating), the Glass House is merely one large room. 
nstead of erecting a traditional sprawling country house, 
vhenever Johnson needed more space—or had another 
dea 





he built another pavilion, as if the rooms of a con- 
tantly evolving house have been scattered across the land- 
cape. The ten structures on the property—the Glass House, 
he Guest House, the Lake Pavilion, the Painting Gallery, the 
sculpture Gallery, the Study, the Entrance Gate, the Ghost 
touse, the Lincoln Kirstein Tower, and the most recent addi- 
ion, the scarlet and black “Monster”—represent a diary of his 
vork, a harem of various styles embraced and then aban- 
loned. Flitting from Brutalist to Neoprimitive to Neoclassi- 
al to Deconstructivist, Johnson manifests the intellectual 


netabolism of a hummingbird. 






Such a quick pulse rate seems mismatched to architec- 
ture. Building is an extremely slow process. But Johnson has 
effectively accelerated the turnover of ideas in the field by pre- 
cipitously jumping on to the next wave while the rest of the 
profession is still paddling. “Boredom is really the source of all 
my changeabilities,” he explains. “I get bored very, very eas- 
ily.” To save himself trom a yawn at the tail end of the Inter- 
national Style era, he reinvented himself as a Postmodernist. 
His outrageous Chippendale-topped skyscraper for AT&T 
ushered Postmodernism into the mainstream. “Now I’m bored 
with that,” he says bluntly. 

Lunch is where the ideas walk into his life. Every day at 
one o'clock, except when he is in the country or traveling, 
Johnson can be found at his reserved table at the Four Seasons, 
the restaurant he designed in Mies’s Seagram Building. Several 
generations of architects have been thrilled to be summoned 
for an audience, because it means 
they have caught the attention 
of the ringmaster. Johnson is the 
power broker of the profession, 
dominating prize juries and pull- 
ing strings to push those he has 
anointed. “They all want my ap- 
proval,” he says smugly. Remark- 
ably open-minded and indefati- 
gably curious (the energy must 
be genetic—his father lived to 
be 97), he sifts through the ranks 
for talent. No one keeps in closer 
touch with the young. Again and 
again he has managed to appro- 
priate a tantalizing style, even 
before the style’s originator has 
left the table. Johnson’s creativ- 
ity is actually a form of recep- 
tivity. His pores are always open, 
which makes him an instinctive 
and natural curator. He has an 
infallible eye. He steals only from 
the best. 

“lm a historian first and an architect only by accident,” 
he has said. “I like to pick whatever forms, shapes, or direc- 
tions I want out of history. | don’t see why you cannot draw 
upon the best that there is, as long as it fits.” He admits he 
doesn’t draw well and professes not to even know how to use 
a T-square. “Makes you imagine all the harder,” he explains. 
“You can do a pretty drawing that excuses you from thinking.” 

As shrewdly as he appraises other people’s talents, he 
evaluates his own. “I’m not a great architect. I’m not a form- 
giver like Mies and Corbusier and Wright. They were the three 
form-givers of this century. Another thing I’m not particularly 
good at is being original. I’ve been very influenced by Frank 
Gehry, and now by Frank Stella.” Even Johnson’s trademark 
thick round black glasses, which look almost as if they weigh 


more than the man himself—he seems as brittle as an ivory > 
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Fame: “I love it. It’s its own reward now. People come panting up: 


Mr. Johnscit, may | shake hands with you? I fall for it every time” 


toothpick—were copied from Le Corbusier. Johnson glances 
at a sketch on yellow tracing paper on the table in front of 
him, crumples it up, and grins. “But I do have the gift of gab.” 

Bianca Jagger once said, “Had | been less beautiful, | 
might have had more character.” Charm has its perils too, and 
contributed, ironically, to Johnson’s problematic reputation. 
Had he been less entertaining, his buildings might have been 
taken more seriously by his peers. “I’m too self-deprecating, 
maybe because I feel it. But that’s at the moment. I think that 
underneath | know more about architecture than anybody. 
But I’m so tired of attitudes like that. I’m not a messiah. I 
don’t say, ‘You build like me, or else.’ I’m enough of a historian 
to realize things change. I’m a Heraclitean philosopher—you 
can never step in the same river twice. My deep philosophy is 
one of change.” 

Fame deflected his concentration. “I love it. It’s its own 
reward now. People come panting up: Mr. Johnson, may I 
shake hands with you? | fall for it every time.” The cult of per- 
sonality found a prima donna in him. “I love the applause. | 
love the laughter. Better than wine. Probably it’s a psycholog- 
ical flaw, but I’m not interested in psychology. | don’t need it. 
I don’t have any demons. | have Prozac. It’s just glorious. My 
doctor thinks it should be in the drinking water, like fluoride.” 
The manic-depressive cycles that plagued him in the past 
have vanished, thanks to the medication. 

Like Wright, age becomes him, and this seems to be a 
particularly productive time in his life. Recently he opened 
up a new office, in partnership with two younger architects, 
and his name still lures the blue-chip corporate and institu- 
tional clients to the door. During the 1980s he was the devel- 
opers’ favorite, and he and his former partner John Burgee 
designed dozens of the more fanciful trophy office towers that 
stamp skylines across America. In today’s queasy economy, 
which has left other architects scrambling for jobs, Johnson 
can pick and choose. “I’m doing the biggest church in the 
United States for one of those funny sects that grows in Texas 
soil. I want to build a religious building. I don’t care what reli- 
gion.” Then there's Riverside South for Donald Trump, who is 
relying on Johnson’s imprimatur to ease his multiuse project 
through the red tape of Manhattan’s bureaucracy. 

Back in 1931, Johnson wrote in a letter to Alfred Barr 
that he wanted to be “an influence.” It would seem he has suc- 
ceeded beyond his wildest dreams. “Never enough!” he protests, 
with a hoot of laughter. “What I like to do is design buildings. 
That’s where | get my kicks.” Frank Gehry remembers him 
arriving in Los Angeles and pulling a cut-up pear out of his 
bag, exclaiming, “| some new ideas for the Lewis house.” 
But as Johnson rea uspect that I'll be known more as 
part of the scene. | be remembered for my mentor- 
ing, my relations to tl 


ture.” Men toring was 
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another way of fathering a family, since he never had one of his 
own. “Maybe that’s what I regret,” he muses. “I think it’s one 
of those basic instincts: sex, food, fatherhood, architecture.” 

By any count he’s had at least four, going on five, 
careers. There was his stint as a curator at the Museum of 
Modern Art, where he founded what is now the architecture 
and design department, ran it brilliantly for years, and is still a 
potent influence. Then the detour into high-strung politics, 
which he’d prefer to forget. He is an astute critic, writing 
adeptly on architecture—a much better propagandist for 
draftsmen than dictators—and a cultivated connoisseur with 
a renowned art collection. On June 6 an exhibition of works 
he has donated to MoMA opens at the museum in honor of 
his 90th birthday—including pieces by Robert Rauschenberg, 
Jasper Johns, Roy Lichtenstein, and Andy Warhol. His 1953 
scheme for the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Sculpture Garden 
at MoMA won him acclaim as a landscape architect, and he 
has been given a free hand with the museum’s holdings for a 
redesign which will be unveiled at the same time. 

He has built skyscrapers and museums, shopping malls 
and cathedrals. But like any proud parent, Johnson is most 
entranced with his latest creation, fondly patting its gunite 
flank. “My Monster doesn’t do anything that you expect a 
building to do. There’s no front, no back, no sides. In that it’s 
like a piece of sculpture. Matter of fact I took it from Frank 
Stella. It was supposed to be a pavilion in Dresden. I saw the 
model and thought, why not copy that? It’s much easier than 
inventing.” He grins at his own audacity. “This is the only way 
I’m going to build for the next ten years because I’m so excited 
about not using vertical or horizontal lines again. No more 
right angles! The big room has one corner that’s twenty feet 
high and the opposite corner is only eight feet high, and they 
both lean and twist. What does that do to your tummy?” 

The rest of the world can find out. The Monster is des- 
tined to become the visitors’ center—only Johnson would be 
so perverse as to make an orientation center so disorienting — 
when the National Trust for Historic Preservation takes over 
the Connecticut estate after his death. Controlling to the end, 
Johnson has already arranged for posterity by donating (and 
endowing) his property to insure that he will not be forgot- 
ten. No developer will bulldoze his magnum opus. “History is 
written by the survivors, and I have survived,” he says. 

Other opuses—glass-clad skyscrapers like his 1.D.S. 
Center in Minneapolis, Minnesota, or his Transco Tower in 
Houston, Texas—appear monumental at a distance, marking 
the landscape. But then as you get closer, in certain lights they 
dissolve. Just when you think you know everything there is to 
know about Johnson, he, too, vaporizes. His flippant manner 
and carbonated wit obscure a mass of contradictions. The arro- 


(Continued on page 78) 


gant iconoclast has a deep-seated 
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The auction of Jucqueline Kennedy Onassis’s personal possessions offers a rare 
glimpse into the private style of a 20th-century legend 


By MARTIN FILLER 





































John F. Kennedy, as emblematic as Abraham Lincoln’s 
stovepipe hat or Franklin D. Roosevelt’s long cigarette 
holder. In fact, JFK had many such rockers (which were 
therapeutic for his bad back) scattered around his various 

residences. The one he used in the Oval Of- 


And so it ends. To the inevitable sequence 
of death and funeral is now added another 
last rite for the famous: the celebrity auc- 
tion. The highly hyped estate sales of the 
Duchess of Windsor in 1987, Andy Warhol 
in 1988, and Greta Garbo in 1990—all 
conducted by Sotheby’s—raised to un- 





fice is now on permanent display at the 
Kennedy Library. 

Certainly the most surprising item the 
Kennedy children agreed to let go is the 
ormolu-mounted Louis XVI bureau plat 
on which President Kennedy signed 

the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty in 1963. 
Although Mrs. Kennedy redecorated 
the old White House Treaty Room 
for just such occasions, for the Test 


precedented heights the premium that 
people were willing to pay for things once 
owned by the renowned, despite the realities 
of those personages’ private lives and well be- 
yond the intrinsic worth of the objects them- 
selves. Now comes an auction that is likely 
to put all previous name-value sales into the 
shade. The estate of the most publicized 
woman of the second half of this century, Ban ceremony she had 
Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis, is going up for the original Victorian 
bids at Sotheby’s in New York from April 23 
through 26. 2 
The will that Mrs. Onassis Three lots, top to 
signed several weeks before her death bottom: Louis XV chair 
in May 1994 at the age of 64 made __ from the former first 
only two individual bequests of pos- lady’s apartment; 
sessions: a Hellenistic marble head of Charcoal sketch for 
a woman to her longtime companion, 1963 portrait of JFK by 
Maurice Tempelsman, and two Indian Elaine de Kooning; 


cabinet table replaced 
by the Kennedys’ own 
smaller bureau plat, both 
to make room for more 
dignitaries and so that 
the family piece could 
remain a private heir- 
loom of that historic act. 
She even had a small 
plaque commemorating 
the event affixed to the 
— rectangular table, which 
she took with her after her 
husband's assassination only 
three months later. This is 
a tremendously meaningful 


miniature paintings to her great friend Metal-inlaid jewel box, 

Bunny Mellon. Her children, Caro- said to have been owned 
line Kennedy Schlossberg and John Eby Marie Antoinette. 
Kennedy, Jr., were authorized to dis- 

pose of the rest as they saw fit, which 
has included substantial gifts of his- 
toric items to the John FE. Kennedy 
Library in Boston (such as the red piece that some future de- 
scendant of JFK is likely to 
regret was not passed down 


wool dress the then-first lady wore for 
her televised tour of the newly restored 
White House in 1962). 

What the Kennedy children kept 


= as Jacqueline Kennedy had 
envisioned it. 

for themselves is not known. But it is clear Among the other JFK memora- 
from the quantity and character of the things bilia on offer are many keepsakes that have 


SOS OTKS Ses fe oe ol enna bs i 5 we ; 
consigned to Sotheby’s that changing genera- been cleared out of storage after languishing there for 


tional tastes and sheer lack of space had much to over thirty years—ranging from a striking 1963 charcoal 
do with what Mrs. Onassis’s heirs decided to sell off. sketch for a portrait of the president by Elaine de Kooning 

Among the | sought-after of the more than 1,200 (one of the very few done from life while he was in office) to 
lots of furniture, jew« intings, decorative arts, and books _ sets of his golf clubs. But what people will really be lining up 
are two of the famor ng chairs owned by President _ to see are the things Jacqueline Onassis lived with. > 
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Jacqueline Kennedy transformed the White House with the finest antiques 


and art, but ir 


Some possessions give little indication of her 
personal taste. For instance, she rarely wore the 
stupendously vulgar jewelry that Aristotle Onassis 
showered on her early in their marriage, including a : 
massive diamond and colored cabochon stone neck- 
lace and earrings set with huge but low-grade ruby 
drops. And who could blame her for avoiding the 
blinding 40-carat marquise diamond ring? 

Instead, the best index of Jacqueline Kennedy 
Onassis’s self-image can be found in the decorative 
objects with which she surrounded herself, archetypal 
of the postwar upper-class preference for French design 
of the 18th and early 19th centuries. That gotit Francais 
coincided, of course, with the former Jacqueline 
Bouvier’s own ethnic background. But it was 
likewise the accepted interior design style of 
such close friends of hers as Jayne Wrights- 
man and reflected the cultivated interna- 
tional look the politician’s wife enjoyed, 
rather than the hearty Americana favored by 
her Kennedy in-laws. 

Unquestionably the most intriguing of 
Mrs. Onassis’s French furniture in the Sotheby’s 
sale is the pair of Louis XVI fauteuils a la reine 
believed to once have been owned by another 
great American Francophile, Thomas Jefferson. 
These are part of a suite of carved beechwood Three more 
armchairs bought in Paris by James Monroe 
between 1794 and 1796, when he was United 
States minister to France. He later sold them to Jr.’s velvet- 
Jefferson, who presumably used the chairs in the 
President’s House, as it was then called, which 
he is known to have decorated with French 
pieces. Tradition holds that an identical chair 
now at Monticello was part of the dispersal 
sale held there in 1827 after Jefferson’s death. 
The double provenance of this pair, linking the 
third president with the thirty-fifth, brings to mind John F. 
Kennedy’s admiring remark when he and his wife féted Amer- 
ica’s Nobel prize—winners in 1962: “This is the most extraor- 
dinary collection of talent, of human knowledge, that has 
been gathered together at the White House, with the possible 
exception of when Thomas Jefferson dined alone.” 

Also symbolic of Mrs. Onassis’s Francophilia is the pair 
of ormolu-mounted black-and-white marble obelisks that 
stood on a chimney; 
Fifth Avenue. } 


nevertheless h ns that summon up a historical 


ce in her Manhattan apartment at 1040 
tinctive nor rare, these obelisks are 


moment when su il mantel ornaments were as de 


rigueur in homes u; nue as glass domes 
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lots, top to bottom: 
John F. Kennedy 


upholstered high 
chair; painted 
French porcelain 
cachepot; marble 
Hellenistic torso of 


a young man. 


vate life she was not driven to own the rarest treasures 


filled with wax flowers had been a century earlier. 
Then there are several bits of ancient sculp- 





ture—among them a white marble Hellenistic 
male torso of middling quality—of the 
sort that the President and his wife ex- 
changed as presents. Many of them were 
bought from J.J. Klejman, a now-defunct 
antiquities shop across from the Ken- 
nedys’ favorite New York hotel, the 
Carlyle. She continued to collect simi- 
lar pieces during her years with Onas- 
sis, perhaps as a way of idealizing her new 
Greek connection. 

Also evocative of high culture 
without being of the utmost artistic 
importance are the 17th- through 
19th-century European watercolors and drawings 
“f} that hung in profusion in Mrs. Onassis’s apart- 

) ment. Visitors there were sometimes surprised that 
the home of the woman who had done so much 
to advance appreciation of the arts in America 
didn’t contain a single major work of art that stood 
out from all the rest. Few of her charming, impres- 
sively framed drawings are of 
extraordinary significance 
beyond their cumulative ef- 
fect in signaling that their 
owner knew how to create 
an ambiance of continuity. 
What is indeed ex- 
ceptional about the estate of 
Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis 
is the unusual number of 
possessions that followed 
her throughout her amazing 
career. Photographs of her 
at home as a young senator’s 
wife show things that she still had at the time of her death forty 
years later. A tastemaker in fashion—the Jackie Kennedy look 
of the 1960s is now in a major revival—she preferred to keep 
her rooms and the objects in them as unchanging as possible. 
She was equally influential in transforming the White 
House, tirelessly acquiring the finest antiques and art for the 
nation, but in private life was not driven to own the rarest trea- 
sures. Thus the exorbitantly expensive relics that successful 
bidders will take away from her sale at Sotheby’s are ultimately 
more fascinating for who owned them than for what they are. 
Yet for those still beguiled by the aura of Camelot—the 
romantic term coined by the President’s widow herself—these 


souvenirs of a legend will seem nothing less than a bargain. = 








Fubriderm 1s difierer. 





996 Warner-Lambert Co. 








Why? Because this heavy-duty lotion works hard 
and feels surprisingly clean. That’s right. Lubriderm 
is arich formula that’s water based, not oil based... 
so it does the job without feeling greasy. It's no wonder 
that Lubriderm is the leading moisturizer among 
those most recommended by dermatologists. 


See you later, alligator. 























GLOBAL FORMING 


A new groundswell of Earth Art rebels against 





conventional sculpture and reshapes the landscape 





Earth Art’s many 
forms include 
(from top): Robert 
Smithson’s Spiral 
Jetty, 1969-70, 
a 1,500-foot-long 
rock, salt crystal, 
and earth helix 
built into the 
Great Salt Lake, 
Utah. Maya Lin’s 
The Wave Field, 
1995, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, a 
90-foot-square 
plot of grass- 
covered mounds; 
the hillocks fit 
gently into the 
campus site. Rift, 
1968, by Michael 
Heizer, Jean Dry 


Lake, Nevada. 
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By MARTIN FILLER 


Artists who yearn to make the earth their canvas are 
not suffering from megalomania, but in fact are express- 
ing one of the oldest and most basic creative urges of 
humankind. Altering the landscape in sculptural ways 
has been part of virtually every culture since prehistoric 
times, but it reemerged with singular power some 25 
years ago with the movement known as Earth Art. Its 
major young exponents in the late 1960s—especially the 
Americans Robert Smithson, Michael Heizer, and 
Robert Morris—wanted to remove art from the com- 
mercial realm of ownership and speculation by making 
pieces so big and immobile that no one could collect 
and possess them in the usual sense. Willful and uncom- 
promising, Earth Art could never be confused with con- 
ventional landscaping. 

During the acquisitive, art-mad eighties, Earth Art 
went underground, as it were. Several recent signs indi- 
cate that it is now back. This is in part 
because of disenchantment with modern 
art as an investment, as well as the 
increasing interest in the environment. 

Two handsome new books offer a 
comprehensive look at Earth Art past 
and present. David Bourdon’s elegantly 
written Designing the Earth: The Human 
Impulse to Shape Nature (Abrams, $45) 
traces the history of monumental earth- 
works in all forms—architectural, com- 
mercial, defensive, and spiritual. Bour- 
don’s fascinating survey ranges from the 
sacred burial mounds and vast ground drawings of the an- 
cients to such present-day artists as Vito Acconci and 
Andy Goldsworthy, who find in environmental sculpture 
an elemental strength missing from most public art. In 
Land Art (Princeton Architectural Press/Chronicle, $65), 
Gilles A. Tiberghien concentrates on contemporary de- 
velopments in the medium, including the staggering 
Roden Crater project, the reworking of a volcanic out- 
cropping near Flagstaff, Arizona, that has preoccupied 
the Minimalist artist James Turrell for over a decade. 

Getting to see Earth Art has always been a prob- 
lem, since most of its recent manifestations have been 
purposely sited in distant regions that lack commercial 
distractions and require effort to visit. To make his work 
more accessible, the British artist Richard Long has > 
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created earthworks of native Santa Fe 
adobe and Texas limestone for “Richard 
Long: Circles Cycles Mud Stones,” an 
exhibition on view at the Contemporary 
Arts Museum in Housto: pril 27 


through June 9. Long’s enigmatic stone 


circles and megaliths bring to mind Celtic 
prototypes, so this new venture into 
southwestern American materials broad- 
ens his frame of reference in keeping with 
our continent’s most majestic expanses. 
Also known for his photo-documentation 
of long treks he takes through remote 
landscapes, most often in the British Isles, 
Long here records solitary walks he made 
in West Texas, giving this show local 


most comfortable sitting. You won’t be 
happy with your back to the door, 
because you can’t see who’s coming in. 

Curtains pooling on the floor 
look great in photographs, but not in 
real life. The bottoms get dirty, and your 
dog will pick that spot to go to sleep. | 
like curtains to just brush the floor. 

el keep coming back to certain 
fail-safe materials, like a textured 
ottoman stripe from Brunschwig & Fils, 
which I often use on sofas. I find syn- 
thetics don’t hold up. They droop and 
pill. Pure cotton, linen, wools, and silks 
look better, even when they get spotted. 

eSlipcovers are handy, especially 
with children in the house. You can 
even make them out of sheets. They 
change the look of a room from summer 
to winter. They're also practical in terms 
of wear. Switching pillows around also 


need for respect. The disarming show- 
man is actually a portrait of uncertainty. 

“Decon fitted me like a glove,” he 
observes, referring to the movement he 
enshrined in the 1988 Deconstructivist 
architecture show at MoMA. “It per- 
fectly suited my own Heraclitean, Niet- 
zschean approach. There is no absolute. 
There are no rul Ve’re taking apart 
the Euclidean sol 
uncertainty, that’s a yle as we’re 
going to get.” 


Beauty may be « leep, but 
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in an era of 


immediacy and national significance. 


No other contemporary artist has 
blurred the boundaries between object 
and landscape more successfully than 
the Néw York-based architect Maya 
Lin, celebrated for her overwhelming 
Vietnam Veterans’ War Memorial in 
Washington, D.C., a design that single- 
handedly brought Earth Art into the 
national consciousness in 1983. Her lat- 
est work, the most engaging piece of 
Earth Art in recent years, reconfirms her 
stature as a shaper of extraordinarily 
poetic places. Lin’s The Wave Field, 
completed last fall at the University of 
Michigan in Ann Arbor, is a memorial 


Design Star 
Continued from page 38 


makes a difference. | might lay a blanket 
over the back of the sofa and change 
that to a quilt in the summertime. 

ein terms of upholstery, | think 
armguards are important. They always 
fall off and kids wear them as hats, but 
they definitely extend the life of a chair. 

@Be careful when you purchase a 
chair that it’s pitched correctly. You 
don’t want to feel as though you're slid- 
ing out. The seat should be deep, but 
not so deep that you can’t get up, which 
means you're always searching for pil- 
lows to put behind you. Your feet should 
be able to touch the floor. 

el love painted floors. A play of 
pattern on the floor gives it animation 
and interest. It fills in the space if you 
haven't found all the furniture yet, and 
ties awkwardly shaped rooms together. 

¢In meandering spaces, especially 


Profile 


Continued from page 70 


this insouciant cynic turns sincere in its 
presence. “Buildings are still an art and 
it’s between you and your maker and 
your pencil. That’s all there is. There 
isn’t any theory needed. Gropius always 
hid behind socialism and functionalism 
to conceal the fact that he didn’t know 
how to design buildings. You can’t hide 
behind theory. I’m only interested in 
how a building looks. You can go differ- 
ent ways different years. What’s so 
wrong with that?” 


Johnson himself is headed toward 


to Francois-Xavier Bagnoud, an aero- 
space engineering student there who 
died in 1986. Ninety feet long on each 
of its four sides and rising to a height of 
six feet, The Wave Field is composed of 
regularly undulating earth mounds 
planted with grass. Inspired by principles 
of aerodynamics and wave patterns, Lin 
devised a haunting scheme that seems at 
once gravity-bound and ethereal, while 
evoking the professional interest of the 
young man it commemorates. Her imag- 
inative rethinking of the possibilities of 
Earth Art indicates that in the right 
hands there is still much beauty to be 
mined from this age-old medium. = 


hallways, wallpaper makes a huge differ- 
ence. Or paint the baseboard black to 
give you a thread throughout the room. 

e Sister Parish always said, “Every- 
thing has to have an edge or an ending.” 
Stripes can’t just fall off the edge of a 
curtain. A quarter-inch contrast binding 
on curtains finishes them off. = 


DECORATING A CHILD’S ROOM 
Libby Cameron recommends passing up 
the bunny borders because children out- 
grow them so soon. “If you make the 
room more sophisticated, the child will 
be, too.” In one daughter’s bedroom she 
ran pale pink grosgrain ribbon seven- 
eighths of an inch wide around the win- 
dows and the doors and along the base- 
board. “For seventy-five cents a yard, you 
can go a long way with it. Tie curtains 
back with it. Hang a picture from a bow.” 


the Appian Way. He has announced his 
plan to retire to Rome when he turns 
100. “I love to start all over again,” he 
says, devilishly. “It’s part of my superfi- 
ciality, you see.” 

A young architect once ap- 
proached him in a restaurant. “Mr. John- 
son, I have just one question for you,” 
she said boldly. “Was it worth it?” 

“You mean the whole schmear?” 
he asked. She nodded. Summoning up a 
response worthy of a lifelong contrarian, 
“Hell, no,” he said, and grinned. = 
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L-S00NVE SERVE ™ Carpet & Furniture Cleaning 








When Our Van Is Outside 
Your Home Is Clean Inside. 


The bright yellow ServiceMaster van deliv- 
ers over 45 years of heavy-duty cleaning expe- 


rience right toyour frontdoor. Every 
ServiceMaster van comes equip- 
ped with highly-trained profes- 
sionals, the latest equipment and 
exclusive cleaning solutions. 

Together they get your furniture, 


windows and draperies their cleanest. It’s 
cal the easiest, most hassle-free cleaning expe- 


Call 1-800-WE SERVE 
any time for our free 


Cleaning Tips Guide. 





good inside. =P 


rience you'll ever have. Before you know it, 
your home will be spotless. Guaranteed. Or 


we'll do it again, no questions asked. 
So fora home that’s deep-down 
clean, check the phone book for 
your local ServiceMaster profes- 
sional or call 1-300-WE SERVE. That 


carpeting, bright yellow van 


will make you feel SETUICOMAST ER. 








I-S00-WE SERVE 
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Caer 
FO REMIDS 
Stephen Pannell indulges his passion 
for architecture by crafting backyard 


playhouses for lucky young clients 


By Lase DP PAGO 





When Stephen Pannell built his first playhouse, it was purely 


a labor of love. His nieces, Abigail and Emma, were two and 
four at the time, and as he led them by their tiny hands into 
the woods behind his parents’ farmhouse in Kennett Square, 
Pennsylvania, they squealed with delight at their uncle’s folly. 
“A dollhouse!” cried Emma. 

More precisely a thirteen-foot-high, architecturally cor- 
rect American Gothic villa, nestled by a stream. When Pan- 
nell saw the look on his nieces’ faces, the former math teacher 


knew it was time to w yn playhouses full-time 


Pannell was never but he has 


1 
arcnitectut 


always been a devoted at lways had a flair 
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Designer-builder 

Stephen Pannell (left) 
perches in the doorway 

of one of his American 
Gothic cottages. The 
interior of the cottage 
(below) has stenciled 
walls and a checkerboard 
floor. Pannell’s first 
playhouse (below left), an 
American Gothic villa, 

is true to the romantic style 
of the Picturesque 
movement of the 1840s. 





for working with his hands. As a child he built model cars; as 
a teen, he progressed happily to dollhouse kits “until my sister 


told all my friends and everybody teased me.” He developed a 
passion for romantic 18th- and 19th-century houses—and was 
dismayed by the buildings of the past he had seen demolished. 
“That’s part of why I do this,” he says, “so people can see what 
we've actually torn down to build strip malls.” 

Pannell’s playhouses are not only architecturally sound, 
but superbly constructed. (Through blizzards and rainstorms 
his parents’ house has leaked, but the backyard playhouse has 
not.) His windows are handcrafted out of Plexiglas; his roofs 
are cedar-shingled; his floors meticulously painted and sealed. 
All of his skills are self-taught—from the carpentry he learned 
by watching This Old House to the trompe I’oeil for walls that 
he mastered by devouring books. Inspired by a recent trip to 
Versailles, he likes to think of his land of playhouses as not 
unlike Marie Antoinette’s fantasy village. “My dream,” he 
says, “is to build one big enough to live in.” 

Pannell’s Little Mansions, which sell for $2,900 (for the 
Gothic cottage) to $7,500 (for an Italianate villa), aren’t just 
being bought for children. “I had one customer, a widow who 
grew up watching Shirley Temple doing newsreels outside of 
her playhouse. She wanted one for her grandchildren, but | 
think it was really for herself.” = 


Little Mansions, 936 W. Baltimore Pike, Kennett Square, PA 
19348; 610-444-5754. 




















A VERY GREEN SURERiIsE 


The beautifully renovated garden adjoining the 18th-century hotel particulier 


in Paris that houses the Rodin Museum is itself worthy of a visit 


Frequenters of the Rodin Museum 
who always found its garden a bit 
melancholy and neglected, its heart- 
of-Paris botanical potential unfilled, 
owe themselves a visit—and a very 
green, very tailored surprise since 
landscape architect Jacques Sgard’s 
recent velvet-gloved renovation. This 
is a garden the great sculptor knew 
intimately, having once rented the 
eround floor of the townhouse that 
would later become the national 
repository for his work. 

Retaining the bones of the orig- 
inal 18th-century garden—three cen- 
tral parterres enclosed by disciplined 
files of linden trees—Sgard and the 
museum ’s curatorial staff have also 
made important changes. A crucial 


Rodin bronze little known to the pub- 


By 
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lic, Orphée, has found a permanent 
and sympathetic home among woolly 
thyme, Christmas roses, and monks- 
hood. And five springs have been 
introduced to the western parterre, 
each focusing on a single plant: irises, 
ferns, petasites, astilbes, and daylilies. 

Even the Galerie des Marbres, 
conceived as a wall-less outdoor in- 
stallation in which it was possible to 
walk among twenty of Rodin’s marble 
sculptures, has been rethought to ad- 
vantage. Ecart International, French 
design doyenne Andrée Putman’s 
firm, has enclosed the space in glass in 
addition to relighting it. Visitors can 
no longer enter, but the works are 
wonderful to view, and their number 
has doubled—twenty more reasons to 


visit the Rodin Museum. 


Museum treasures, top from left: Three studies of Pierre de Wissant in front of the Galerie des Marbres. Meditation (1885). 
Andree Putman’s new glass gallery. Above: The south facade of the Rodin Museum. Below from left: Spring, with Japanese 


irises and periwinkles. The center parterre, a tapis vert or green carpet, with lindens, leads to the Ugolino basin (1882). 
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Orphee looking toward the south facade of the Rodin Museum, which opened in 1919, two years after the artist’s death. 








Today, homeowners 
are looking at windows a 
lot differently. Gone are 
the days of choosing just 
one type of window for 
your entire home. 


Fine Tune Your Home 
With Hurd Windows. 

Now there’s Hurd 
FinéTuning. FinéTuning 
lets you select different 
types of Hurd windows 
for different sides of your 
home. The glass in each 
type of window is specially 
designed to keep every 
room more comfortable, 
day or night. No matter 
how big or small your 
castle is. And no matter 
what part of the country 
you happen to live in. 


How Hurd FineTuning Works. 


It’s simple. For instance, Hurd Heat Mirror” 


TC-88 windows installed on the north and east sides 
are designed to retain radiant heat by reflecting 
the inside temperature back into your home. And 
they keep the cool outside temperature where it 
belongs — outside. 

Hurd Sunbelter’ SC-75 windows on the west 
and south sides block the sun’s penetrating heat 
and protect against extreme heat gain 50 percent 
better than single-pane glass without using tints, 





fading. In fact, no other window can match the 
total performance of Hurd InSol-8 windows. 


Call 1-800-2BE-HURD for more 
information about Hurd FineTuning. 

Were offering a great new Hurd FinéTuning 
brochure and video for $6.95, or a free brochure 
without the video. You can order by phone with 
a major credit card by calling 1-800-2BE-HURD. 
Or you can send $6.95 (check or money order) 
to Hurd Millwork Company, Inc., 575 S. Whelen 
Ave., Medford, WI 54451. The video not only 
includes Hurd FineTuning ideas, but it will also 


How Io Make Your Castle 


More Comfortable. 


blinds or shades. Sunbelter SC-75 windows can 
also help retain heat in the winter as well. 

And with Hurd InSol-8° windows, you can 
even fine tune your home to dramatically reduce 
common outside noise by up to 95 percent. InSol-8 
also insulates to R-8* and blocks 99.5 percent of 
the sun’s harmful UV rays—the leading cause of 


*Center of glass. Performan 


ice is based on published figures. InSol-8 is a registered trademark of and Sunbelter is a trademark of Hi 


HU R.D 






show you all the things to WREN oh 
look for in a window. * 

Talk to your builder or 
architect. No matter what 
size your castle, fine tuning it 
with Hurd windows and patio doors will make 
it even more comfortable and energy efficient. 


Rae avetine ceveceinn menee 
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urd Millwork Company, Inc. Heat Mirror is a trademark of Southwall Technologies. ©1995 Hurd Millwork Company, Inc 
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Mae WORD FOR 
DECORATING TODAY 


\t a luncheon for home furnishings journalists and editors a 
ew months ago, our host turned to me and said, “What’s the 
ne word that describes decorating today?” | thought for a 
ninute and responded “loose.” A bit taken aback by my 
nswer, Robert Kopf, a group president for the window blind 
aanufacturer Hunter Douglas, turned to the other editors at 
he table and asked the same question. 

Original, orange, fluid, comfortable, were the answers that 
ame back—fitting companion words for loose. Together we 
vere saying that there is a new spirit in decorating today that 
rees people polereare deeply personal rooms from a wide 
ariety of options. 

This conclusion was confirmed for me even more recently 
s | listened to a group of House Beautiful readers discuss 
heir reactions to our magazine. It was clear that one of the 
hings readers liked most in the pages of House Beautiful was 


he range of choices they encountered. 


One reader said, “I find House Beautiful liberating. It gives 
me the courage to take risks. The magazine encourages me to 
try some things I wouldn’t have thought of on my own. But 
I can do it my way, because House Beautiful gives me permis- 
sion to be myself.” 

In this issue we celebrate the new looseness in decorating. 
You'll see it in the house where a lively family spends their 
vacation time and where one of their guest rooms has a pair 
of boats for beds. You’ll see how chic such decorating can be 
in the rooms photographer Oberto Gili and Harper’s Bazaar 
style director Wendy Goodman call home. And for the ulti- 
mate expression of this look in the hands of a consummate 
professional, turn to our story on the new country house of 
Paris decorator Jacques Grange. 

In each of these very different houses you will find a 
wonderful spontaneity and freedom of expression—a few 


more synonyms for the word loose. 
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DEARLY BELOVED 


Each piece-of furniture, each lamp and shell in Mallory Marshall 


and Peter Fy fenreffer’s Dark Harbor, Maine, ‘summer house preserves some 
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Stender personal history —refleeting the owners’ own sense and sensitivity 
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The essence of home, 
clockwise from top right: 
a comfortable rocker; 
favorite books and 
objects; photo of a friend, 
Elizabeth Holmquist 
(a Sister Parish cousin); 
old songs, old piano; 
original wainscoting 
moved from pantry to 
hallway. Center: 

A canary and finches in 


a fanciful cage. 
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the house (right) is Peter Haffenreffer’s 
adored boat. Below: Linking the house to 
the newly built replica of his childhood 
garden shed is a noble white pergola. Gravel 





walks flank raised beds, and (center right) 


a perfect summer convertible awaits. 





¢ 
On the dock (above) local lobstermen 
sabe Hatch and Bill Riedy drop off dinner, 
prepared (right) by Mallory with 
an assist from her children, Kelsey and 
John. Far right: The droll sign in 
he pantry cautions passersby, and perhaps 


Father Time as well. 








She loves Maine for its crystalline light; its sense of 
measureless, honeyed time; and finally, for its sil 


attributable both to its citizens’ taciturnit' 


profound lack of interest in po illory 
Marshall has a house i1 Harbe at is th 
essence of home. It i onfigu half of a once 
erand structul ther half ng been moved 
and re-erected elsewhere. Here have come to roost a 
few beloved ancestors (in a cemetery she recently 


established, 18th-century-style, on her own home 
grounds); a perfect reproduction of husband Peter 
Haffenreffer’s favorite garden shed and long-lost child- 
hood boat; beloved mementos of dear old friends; and 
innumerable pieces of new and antique anthropomor- 
phized furniture such as a leather Chesterfield in the 
kitchen that she considers “a big man with a cigar” 
and a red chair that she heard begging, “Help! Get 
me out of here!” from a stall at the Paris flea market. 

The house was, at purchase, done up in insipid 
1980s peach laced with fluffy lime. “Like California 
meeting Santa Fe,” Marshall laughs. So when friend 
and mentor, Boston designer William Hodgins, 
“came in like a lion,” swept his eyes around the living 


room, and declared, ‘You have to put a window 


[EeLr pene 


there,” the “Hodgins Window” was installed post- 
haste. The master commented, “You can never have 


too much comfortable seating.” He provided the 


Liter 
butterscotch yellow upholstery that anchors the liv- i 


bebe) 


ing room, and Marshall dutifully launched a great 
chair acquisition. Despite the potentially intimidat- 


| 
i 
i 
y 


ing presence of the Hodgins Window, though, tag- §& 
sale pieces have gently insinuated themselves to 
mellow every room. 

With talented partner James Light, Marshall 


has recently started her own design firm, Mallory 


i 


James. For this house they have together stitched up 
curtains from old linen sheets (with throwaway-chic 
hem-level monograms), put a nun’s bathtub in the 
“August overflow” room, incorporated a veterinary 
gurney into the kitchen, and turned the once-dismal 
attic into a whimsical aerie, a family playroom com- 
plete with snug boat beds under gables, illumined by 
fake portholes (“like moons”). A common thread 
throughout are subtle colors from putty to white, 
allowing Marshall’s quirky treasures to shine. 


Some Marshallisms: “Sofas should look like the 


Queen Mother’—i.e. have major presence, no fat 
legs, a bit of age, and lots of comfort. Do ranch-house 
clients yearn { ld house ambiance? Mallory James 
says, “Fix it I lings lients desire instant 
history? M I | | 1 williz r CO provide 
that, too, alt \ uld never work for any 
one who didn le vo boxes of old, really 


corny Christm 
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James Light, Marshall’s 
decorating partner, terms 
the dining room wall 
tint “the breathiest 
green.” The finish on 
inexpensive dining chairs 
improved with an “aging” 
rubdown. Marshall 
used laundry marker to 
add an Edna St. Vincent 
Millay verse around 
the border of a painted 
rug. A powdery painted 
cabinet and a Swedish 
clock (in the hall) 


are lifetime favorites. 
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own nearby eggs, electrified and mounted on wall 


left) ostriches (among other birds) cavort on 





slipcovers, doubtless watching over their 





brackets. Mica lamp illuminates memorabilia. | 


Red tub chair in the bathroom is a rare | 





deep accent. Master bedroom’s scribbly duvet | 
reminds Marshall to write thank-you notes. 


A curtain descends from the crossbeam in 
the attic playroom (top and above) to create a stage 
for theatricals, and son John marshals his troops 
at the foot of a cozy boat bed. Left: In guest 
bath, a tub offers an unobstructed view of the curly 


iron bed and chandelier (close relatives). 
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Scroll-painted walls in a guest 
bedroom echo the headboards of painted 
Swedish beds. A carved Inuit bear 
awaits a dance partner, says Marshall, 


and “somehow looks like Peter.” 
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NOESO STILE MIF 


Design couple Oberto Gili and Wendy 
Goodman work out their own universe in 


a Greenwich Village brownstone 


Bie (@HR WS DUNES Pr TE 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY OBERTO GILI 





A Carrara marble table big enough for all 


sorts of activities (above), from kneading pasta to sorting 
slides, was designed by Gili and his friend John Ryman. 
Gili bought the late-19th-century Turkish tapestry for Goodman 
in Tangier. Opposite: A typical tablescape includes 
a blown-glass bottle by Judyth van Amringe, a postcard 


of Napoleon, and a 19th-century compote. 
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This living room loves company, according to Wendy 
Goodman. Oberto Gili-carried the gilded armchair 
(granted, it was in two pieces) eter a ts plane Cay 
yaa co Ee kg ror ed re te from eae 
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How many men could carry an armchair onto an airplane, 
smile charmingly at the flight attendant, and get away with 
it? No problem for our intrepid photographer, Oberto Gili, 
who jets all over the world shooting interiors for House Beau- 
tiful and other magazines. “We will be on location in Cuzco, 
Peru,” says Wendy Goodman, the style director of Harper's 
Bazaar, who lives with this resourceful Italian in a Greenwich 
Village brownstone duplex, “and in the most out-of-the-way 
antiques shop we’ll see an object that I will automatically dis- 
miss because I’m thinking, How do we get it home?” Gili, who 
lugged a solid brass spice basin the size of a birdbath all the 
way from Sri Lanka, is not daunted. “Wherever I go, | always 
look for something to bring back,” he explains. Their rooms 
are a travel diary, laden with mementos—a plateful of shells 
from the Philippines, a tapestry found in Tangier. 

But what is life like in one house with two highly culti- 
vated design sensibilities? “There were a few things to iron out 
initially,” admits Goodman, sipping the tea he has made for 
her. “I tend to be more conventional, from the school of 
happy, cozy furniture. Oberto is more esoteric.” He looks first 
at the shape of an object and is drawn to plain materials: 
wood, marble, stone. “I don’t care so much about fabrics,” he 
says. “I do the bones, and Wendy does the dress.” He’s a purist. 
She’s a pack rat. “Objects just gather around me, I can’t 
explain it,” sighs Goodman. She’s tried to pare things down. It 
never works. “Nothing has ever left here,” says Gili. 

If he lived by himself there wouldn’t be one couch in 
the house. “I hate couches,” says Gili. “I love couches,” says 


Goodman, who curls up to read by the window on a behemoth 


that could sail the Atlantic. Gili prefers to sit on a chair at a 
table where he can spread out all the activities of life. “A table 
is really the best piece of furniture you can buy,” he confides. It 
was also the piece that caused Goodman to fundamentally 
question their relationship. 

“That marble table was a huge....” 

“Say how much you like it,” Gili interjects. 

“Well, I love it, but getting it in here was a nightmare.” 
Wedged in with eight guys screaming as they tried to hold on 
to 25 square feet of Carrara marble, Gili sent Goodman out 
to buy an iron saw so he could slice off the top of the front 
gate. “That sort of thing puts me over the edge,” says Good- 
man, adding graciously, “Again, it points out how I will think 
something’s impossible, but then, of course, it isn’t.” Finally, 
Gili has a surface big enough on which to roll out ravioli for 
twenty people. (He does all the cooking.) “He really is unique,” 
says Goodman, “because he’s very practical and hard-working, 
yet also fantastical and deeply creative.” 

“T love to work with my hands,” says Gili, who will spot 
an overlooked box of broken parts in an Italian antiques shop 
and painstakingly fit a magnificent 18th-century candelabra 
back together. “If you restore it yourself, any object acquires a 
totally different meaning.” 

“I see the most beautiful houses in the world, and I’m 
constantly invigorated and inspired,” says Goodman. “Here, 
I’ve taken all the things I love and built a tiny universe.” And 
then Gili, with his photographer’s eye, composes their talis- 
mans into roomscapes and tablescapes that capture their not- 


so-still life. 








Details of a country house in Manhattan, 
clockwise from top left: A woodpile out front, 
a real entry-stair hall, wide plank floors. 
The sliding glass doors of a two-story addition 
done in the sixties by Hal and Judy Edelman 
open the dining area to the garden. All shape, 
no comfort, this sackcloth-covered chair 
is meant to be looked at. Oberto Gili’s office 
is delineated and spare; he designed its 
cherry desk with removable legs and purchased 
two metal chairs by Michael Formica—one 
of his first New York acquisitions. Gili restored 


the 18th-century Italian church altar. 
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Wendy Goodman’s desk in the bedroom (above) is arrayed with 


postcards and photographs that please her. The watercolor in the center of the 
wall of thrift shop paintings was done by her father during World War II 
when he was stationed in the Galapagos Islands. Cameron Prather helped Goodman 
with the canopy (opposite), hung with washed linen and an Osborne & Little 
cotton print. Ruben Toledo painted the watercolor cascade of flowers 


beside the bed and his wife, Isabel, sewed the individual cards together. 
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In the stone courtyard of the new Wildflower Center in Austin, 
Texas, Luci Johnson stands at a microphone, calling up member 
ifter member of the Texas Highway Department to thank each one 


) ; | 
for tending to the state’s roadside flowers. It is a ceremony her 


mother has presided over for years, but today Lady Bird Johnson has 


delegated the task. “I’m 83 years old,” sh« She does take a 


: ete ; 
moment to talk about what she « ny last hurrah, my end-of-life 
project” the National Wi wer Kesearc! 

Mrs. Johnson be 


1982. It was intended to be a research organization to catalog, pre- 


enter. 


van the center on:het seventieth birthday in 


serve, and propagate wildflowers and other native plants. Display 
vardens were minimal, the architecture expedient—prefab buildings 


put up on a farm road outside of Austin. Visitors? They were an 


afterthought. But an annual flow of 20,000 tourists gave the staff 


new ideas about the educational potential of the center. The visitors 
also gave Mrs. Johnson the impetus to buy 37 acres of ranch land in 
south Austin so that the center could be done right—with build- 
ings that in her words “sit gently on the land,” with water collected 
from tin roofs for all irrigation needs, with wildflowers filling both 
meadows and landscaped gardens. 

The new Wildflower Center, which offers countless ideas for 
gardening at home and dispels at long last the image of the natural 


garden as weedy and unkempt, celebrates its first birthday this 





month. It opened after a marathon effort to transfer to the new site 
some 70,000 seedlings nurtured at the old center. Volunteers went to 
work transplanting as soon as the bulldozers left, and Mrs. Johnson 
quietly cheered them on, dropping by with carrot cake. “The vol- 
unteers barely looked up to say hello and | thought, ‘If this many 
people care this much, we’ll succeed,’” says the former first lady. 
The gardens are blooming this spring, but there is still work 
to be done. The staff is small. The meditation garden is still 
unplanted. Vines have yet to cascade down towers and over pergo- 
las. But the center itself looks as Mrs. Johnson said she wanted it 
to—‘“like God put it there.” So discreetly are the buildings nestled 
among the live oaks of the old ranch that visitors park their cars 
wondering exactly where it is. They follow a path down the long 
line of a stone aqueduct toward a series of open courtyards and 
themed gardens. No central lobby lets them know they have 
arrived, just paths and plantings that invite exploration. 
They will find a visitor’s gallery, an auditorium, a library—all 
Above, left to right: The cent founder 
by access to the parking lot,” sé ive director Dr. 
from top left. Fossil-emarked lime on ite 


Recycled topsoil provided sur{ imilian 


essential to an institution that Ofe©rs Classes ana COMPCTeCNICES. DUT) 
architect Bob Shemwell of Overland Partners in San Anto 
the areas between bui 





explains, “We wanted the exterior spaces 
ings—to have more impact than the interior spaces.” His model w 
a village, with buttresses and aqueducts borrowed from the eat 
Spanish missions in Texas. The stonework was inspired by pione 
houses in nearby Fredericksburg; other structures of galvanized t 
look like neighhoring ranch buildings. Archways frame views of li 
oaks, and everything defers to the lay of the land. 

Because the Wildflower Center set out to be a role model ¢ 
environmentally sensitive buildings everywhere, all constructi¢ 
had to be accomplished with scarcely a bluebonnet disturbe 
Plants were rescued, topsoil and limestone reused. Any piece 
land not needed as a work path was cordoned off with orange plé 
tic fencing. Price tags hanging on trees stated their replaceme 
value and reminded contractors that if roots were compacted 
branches nipped, there were economic consequences. 

Although the Wildflower Center is a national organization, 
it dispenses nursery and recommended species lists for every regi: 
of the United States 
hill country natives. Executive director Dr. David Northington sa 


its on-site plantings are almost exclusive 





“We want people to know they’re in Texas.” With one exceptic 
A typical suburban front yard among the demonstration gardens 


a 
ay UF ae 


a N= 


landscaped with non-native plants—St. Augustine grass, can 
lilies, and euonymus—the kind you might find anywhere in t 
country. Beside it is a yard similar in size but planted with buff 
grass and other natives that need little water or pesticides. (The 
“home comparison” gardens will be monitored to measure water 1 
and plant replacement costs.) Beyond is a third plot with an ev 
wilder look; it entirely forsakes an expanse of grass. Which mo¢ 
yard is favored by hummingbirds and butterflies? Not the standz 
nursery garden, where nary a songbird is heard. 

The environmental messages of the Wildflower Center : 
subtly planted. There is information for purists, inspiration for dé 
blers. Lady Bird Johnson’s hope is that visitors will return home a 
view their own habitats “with fresh eyes, value the things th 
nature put there and not think, ‘Oh goodness, that’s a wildflow 
I’ve got to get rid of it and plant me some roses.’” She adds quick 
“That is nothing against roses but is said in salute to the nati 
things that belong to the area where the Lord put them.” 


Lady Bird Johnson, and her bluebonnets. The site plan was dictated by the land and “not 
David Northington. A burgundy red winecup (Callirhoe sp.). Opposite, clockwi 
edgt simulated spring. Native grasses below the windows of the visitor’s galler 


lowers. Indian blankets and mealy blue sage along the nature trail. 








The arched wall that 


arries the aqueduct runs 


long the stone path going 


from the parking lot 
toward the entry court. 
Opposite: Climbing the 
aqueduct is the passion 
ower (Passiflora sp.), a 
hardy vine favored by 
orch owners. It survives 
he Texas sun by tucking 
ts blooms behind leaves. 
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LETTING WELL ENOUGEFALORNE 


Wher '. .eaves his glamorous city apartment for the weekend, 


Paris decorator Jacques Grange heads for an-old farmhouse where he has kept 





most of the original rustic structures and surfaces intact 


By CHRISTOPHER PETKANAS PHOTOGRAPHY BY JACQUES DIRAND 


PRODUCED BY CAROLYN ENGLEFIELD 2 











The living room, with its massive beams, — 
was once a shed for livestock. This is one of two 
seating areas in the big space. On terra-cotta tiles is 
laid a Berber rug. The tall 17th-century 
armchair wearing natural linen is fine company for 
a 300-years-newer upholstered armchair in 
the foreground—a scaled-up Jean-Michel Frank 
design. A playful bull with a paper hide is an 
homage to Picasso, who lived in the region and was 
an avid fan of bullfighting. 
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In many ways and on many levels it 


At all. De- 


spite decorator Jacques Grange’s 


Is not what one expec ts 


overwhelming platinum-r! 

celebrity, his 18th-ce1 $, OF 
Provengal farmho far from the 
kind of fastidiou 


1 
in. the 


habilitation that 


is as Common south of France 


the r day isa 


R ithe iP the | shaped two-story house 


arlicky dish of aioli. 


that tenderly hugs a hill of wild herbs 
is, as the French say swooningly, 
“toujours dans son jus” —“still in its 
juice,” still possessing its powers. 


Which 


friendly, familial, enchanting, beck- 


also translates as 


oning, civilized, child-friendly, win- 
some, playful, intimate and, this being 
the house of a major tastemaker, seri- 
ously design-conscious, with a geome- 
trician’s love for things linear. Once a 
shed for livestock, the salon stirs to- 
gether woven rush chairs by Cor- 
busier disciple Charlotte Perriand, 
perfectly proportioned scaled-up 
Jean-Michel Frank upholstery, and a 
plain and massive oak table by Jean 
Royére. It all adds up to a vitrine of 
ereat 2Oth-century design. 

An elf trapped in the elegantly 


attenuated body of an aesthete, 


Jacques Grange has an uncanny way 


of decorating rooms that are at once 
grand and personal, luxurious and yet 
modest. It has made him the most 
important and influential designer in 
France (some say the world); just ask 
Princess Caroline of Monaco, Is- 
abelle Adjani, and Yves Saint Lau- 
rent, all clients. Grange lives happily 
in Colette’s glamorous old digs in the 
Palais Royal in Paris, but escape 
is what he sought above all in 
Provence—escape to an unserious, 
unpretentious place 

And so he let well 
alone at Mas Mire: 


and summer house just outside Avi 


enougn 


enon is called. Inst« 
shattered terra-cotta 


tiles with new ones, 


gether the beautifully 
and stuck them back 
where they had been. Th: 


falls potgnantly, silently 11 








Jacques Grange (below) vacations 
at Mas Miveo (above). Within its thick 


walls, rooms are shaded by a plane tree 


and characteristic Provencal shutters, which 
most weekending Parisians (not Grange) 
would repaint. Opposite top: In winter, the 
owner sleeps in this second-floor room. Below: 
Summer finds him on the ground floor amid 


1930s embroidered hangings by Boisseau. 





patches; the savage mistral intrudes 
through imperfectly fitting windows, 
and the ivy cloaking the ocher facade 
is knocking to come in. There are 
huge extravagant mounds of the 
bushiest, most gnarled, most fragrant 
rosemary, but no real garden to speak 
of. But who cares? 

Grange strove to repossess here 
what he has termed “the rhythm of 
normal life”: wandering in the dry 
scrubby garrigue, painting, thinking 
in the sun, burying his nose in all 
that rosemary. The house even en- 
couraged him to try on a new iden- 
tity: Imagine that one of Snow 
White’s Seven Dwarfs had an artistic 
temperament, he says, and you have 
an idea of the person who decorates 
and lives in this place. Grange is re- 
ferring to the subtle storybook at- 
mosphere that warms every room. 
Antique toys are everywhere. A big 
but well-behaved animal population 
includes vintage teddy bears put out 
in the bedrooms as the cuddly 
amusement and plush companions of 
adult guests. Woven wicker bull’s 
heads hang from the wooden pegs of 
a rustic pole rack in the salon, one of 
a handful of symbols throughout the 
house that Grange says he borrowed 
from the oeuvre of that other enthu- 
siast of Provence, Pablo Picasso. Yet 
behind the rack is a four-panel screen 
in brass-edged glass: What else would 
you expect from the mix master who 
taught an entire generation how to 
use the decorative blender? 

Mas Mireo is also an affection- 
ate repository of international hand- 
icrafts: baskets at every elbow, 
Adirondack-style twig furniture, 
Provengal and American quilts invit- 
ing the ritual Provengal afternoon 
sieste. Colors are soft, restful, barely 
there, like the streaky blue-green on 
all the bedroom doors, borrowed 
from a humble border just outside the 
front door and slyly blurring the 
boundaries between inside and out. 

Jacques Grange has always 
held that houses are meant to be 
lived in, not looked at. Naturally, his 
Mas Mireo is both. 
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By ELIzABETH MAYHEW PHOTOGRAPY! ( HaRRY BENSON PRODUCED BY SARAH SHAW 











TORI GOLUB 
Andrew Frank 
Interior Design 
Leopard skin 
tapestry, khaki 
cotton velvet, and 
wood bead fringe 
reflect Golub’s 
affinity for natural 
textures and 
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decorating’s infinite 
variety, we asked five 
designers to personalize 













the same Brunschwig 
chair using their choice 
of Brunschwig fabrics. 
In a write-in auction 
to benefit Furnish a 
Future, you can bid on 
your favorite piece 


FOR MORE DETAILS AND AUCTION COUPON, 


SEE READER INFORMATION 
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Sofield chose two leather-upholstered 
Elephant chairs by Jacques-Emile 
Ruhlmann, which can survive the 
onslaught of two Dalmatians and 

the direct sunlight in the living room 
(left) better than fabric-covered 
chairs would. A still life in black and 
white (below) includes peonies 

in a Wedgwood basaltes ware bowl, 

a fanciful pagoda lamp. 


Draping 110 yards of almond-colored cashmere at the 
window may seem like glorious excess, but according to 
designer William Sofield, partner in Aero Studios, it’s 
eminently practical as well. “The living room’s vaulted 
ceiling is 18% feet high, and that window fills one whole 
wall,” he explains. “In winter it gets rather chilly, and 
besides, New York isn’t as quiet as it was in 1929 when the 
building went up.” 

Sofield had been looking for something in its original 
state—“in any original state, | didn’t care what period” — 
when he found this apartment, constructed just before the 
Crash for people who wanted a Manhattan pied-a-terre. 
“The public rooms were very grand, but there was no 
kitchen and no closets,” he says. The building had been 
set up like a hotel, with staff quarters on the top floor, a 
kitchen in the basement, and call buttons to summon a 
meal. Sofield now cooks in the former butler’s pantry, and 
he chose large pieces of furniture that offer ample storage, 
like the Art Deco rosewood men’s wardrobe by Louis 
Majorelle opposite the living room fireplace. 

What pulls these rooms together is the chiaroscuro of 
light walls and dark woods, for Sofield’s taste spans a spec- 
trum of periods. The dining room, for example, is a cul- 
tural smorgasbord. A large sanctuary chest from the south 
of France holds the china, and two Herter Brothers Egypt- 
ian Revival chairs upholstered in African kuba cloth flank 
a George Nelson table. “Japanese temple candlesticks like 
the two turned into lamps on the console table inspired 
Louis Comfort Tiffany, who made the candlesticks on the 
dining table,” says Sofield. “Then Charles Eames, who 
designed the little occasional table and the plywood chair 





nearby, was influenced by Tiffany’s organic shapes. I enjoy 
tracing that continuum of ideas.” 

An unpretentious assemblage of 
found and favored objects animates rooms 
that are as comfortable as a club for English 
gentlemen. Every piece is pressed into ser- 
vice. “I’d rather not have it if 1 don’t use it,” 
Sofield says. Even the decorative touches 
are functional. Raffia wainscoting in the 
bedroom keeps the walls of a tight space 


unmarked by bumped furniture. Sofield’s 





singular style makes practicality a pleasure. 
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Sofield stripped the paint off the original steel fire 
doors (above). A shelf pulls out of Aero’s parchment-and-slate 


console table, which also serves as a desk. 


In the dining room (right), elephant trunks and octopus tentacles 
grasp candles in the fantastical turn-of-the-century Basque chandelier. 


The torchéres are actually firehose nozzles corked with candles. 


An ebonized Aesthetic 
Movement extravaganza carved 
with sunflowers, lotus blossoms, 
and Moorish detailing (below) 
does double duty as medicine 
cabinet and dressing table, with 


towels stacked underneath. 


The al id blas 
Castelli tabli ’ n 

yy a e4 

photographe 1a umored to 
have been Ma les 


a place to wri 











Syrupy finish was stripped off a 
German mahogany table, c. 1870 
(above). Lamp by Jean-Michel Frank 














After the designer picked 
all the yellow petals off the 
sunflowers, he arranged 
them in Christofle silver 


champagne buckets (above). 


Drafting lamps on Eileen 
Gray tables provide bedside 
light (below). Black-green 


coverlet reverses to khaki twill. 
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stones once used fox |! idary 
fences on rocky New Engiand farms, ts 
the heart of the house. Debora Reiser 
designed much of the f 
including the dining and cof 
the living room rug, and iwininnim 
chandeliers (this md opposite, 
top two views). A wall of sliding: 


i 


glass deors opens the living rooritto the 
pool terrace, and nearté an 
antique kilim rug separates living and 
dining areas. The Early American 
painted cupboard near the dining 
table is one of several choice antiques 
in the house. Opposite below: 
The kitchen ceiling is made of cedar 
and shaped, says the designer, 


like a parasol. 
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1. Gallery 

2. Living room— 
dining room 

3. Kitchen 

4. Master bedroom 

5. Bedroom 

6. Breezeway 

7. Garage 

8. Pool 

9. Studio 


Clusters of small gabled farm buildings—some handed down 
through generations of the same family—dot the pleasant 
rolling landscape of the Berkshire Mountains. Such clusters 
inspired designer Debora K. Reiser when she was given the 
commission for a complex 5,000-square-foot house in a former 
cornfield. Instead of running the danger of flouting local tradi- 
tion and offending local eyes with one massive contemporary 
pile, she went the farmers’ way with a grouping of humanely 
sized structures, each placed where it would be the most useful. 

The clients are a couple with grown children and, sig- 
nificantly, the onetime professional dancer wife’s favorite type 
of space is a dance studio: big, airy, light, conducive to move- 
ment. This was exactly the type of space Reiser had given the 
couple in their city apartment, and they asked for more of the 
same on their seventeen Berkshire acres. The requirements 
for the house included three bedrooms, a workshop-exercise 


> } - - 1 . 1 i 
studio for him, a kitchen { 


r her that was separate but not 
completely closed off from the living and dining rooms, lots 
and lots of windows, and a screened porch. 


; : 
The main volumes, enclosed in white vertical siding 









under pitched roofs of cedar shakes, resemble neighboring 
farm buildings, but a contemporary glass-and-painted-stucco 
link connects the main portion of the house (living and din- 
ing rooms and master bedroom suite) to two guest bedrooms 
topped by the studio. “The kitchen pivots off the dining room 
into the view of the woods like a bird’s wing,” explains the 
designer; and from the kitchen a back hall opens to a breeze- 
way that connects the house to the garage (plan, above). 

Large expanses of glass—both doors and windows— 
bring in views on all sides. When visitors step in the front 
door they see through the living room’s back wall to the 
Berkshire Mountains in the distance, over a pool terrace just 
outside. A glass-enclosed gallery runs the entire length of the 
living—dining room, leading to the kitchen at one end and 
the master bedroom at the other. The couple got everything 
they asked for except the screened porch. This was to be the 
last element built, but when they saw how totally the house 
embraced the outdoors, they abandoned the idea. “The 
whole place is like a screened porch,” both owners have been 
heard to say. 





To emphasize the 
connection between 
indoors and outdoors, 
Debora Reiser used the 
same bluestone flooring 
in the living room, gallery, 
kitchen, and terraces. 
Left: View from the entry 
court to the link that 
connects the main rooms 
with the guest wing. 
Right: Looking from the 
breezeway between 


the house and garage to 







- the two-story tower 
~ that contains guest rooms 
~ === topped by the workshop- 


exercise studio. 


ee 


Sa 


The gallery that 
runs along the length of 
the main rooms (left) 
has the generous feel of 
similar open spaces 
in Texas ranch houses; 
here, however, the outer 
wall is closed by glass 
framed with red columns. 
A contemporary link 
(right) connects the main | 
rooms of the house to the 
guest wing. Roof caps, 
collected locally, stand on 


pedestals at the end of -__ 


sever 


the gallery with as much 


visual impact as any 





works of art. 


FR In one of the 
= guest bedrooms (left) 
a cherry pencil-post 
bed designed by Reiser 
is covered by a 
late-19th-century log 
cabin quilt. In the 
other guest bedroom 
(right), Reiser’s 
contemporary version of 
a sleigh bed, 
produced in aluminum, 
is covered with a 
Lancaster County 
Amish nine-patch quilt. 
Both quilts are 
from Judith & James 
Milne in New York. 
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. Giuliano Sie i‘ ine in Florence Was bee 
a mecca for amateur and professional cooks 
since 1973. Now he has an added attraction ——§ 
a state-of-the-art kitchen in a 10th-century 
farmhouse in the Chianti countryside 


By JANE ELvis 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY°ELIZABETH ZESCHIN 
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a 2 ee 4 art of spit-roasting in the Renaissance- 
a of Bugialli’s a ims The rosticeeria double 


. eee meats and sausages; a on SULOLEILELIMS IC (eld of paki 
Ax ate er ae bread salad redolent of the region’s fruity olive 
7 xe a i ale Neapolitan style; a Sicilian peperonata. 


















































For many food lovers, a dream holiday is ping parsley or producing fresh pasta. 


one spent in the kitchen cooking under Each class starts with a postmortem of 


1 master teacher, especially when that the class before, a review of the previ- 


kitchen is in a gastronor eave! ous night’s dinner, and a run-through 


Italy. For the past 23 years Giuliano eo of the day’s program. Mid- 


SY 


Bugialli has welcomed hundreds of morning, when energy flags, 


students—lawyers, doctors, artists, out comes the Tuscan bread 


homemakers, and professional salad called panzanella, a 


chefs—to just such a school in a wedge of frittata, or a square 


13th-century town house in Florence. of focaccia and a glass 


This year he has of wine. Lunch often 


expanded, transforming stretches into the late 


a handsome stone farm- ae ers: 2 afternoon. Then the 


house thirty minutes out- group splits up; some shop, 


side the city into a superbly de- others get in line for the Uffizi. 


signed and equipped kitchen. 


Each night Bugialli takes the 


Intensive one-week courses cover- group toa local restaurant, 


ing traditional cookery from all over choosing menus to ensure a 


Italy now take place both broad tasting of the region’s 


in the city and the country. cuisine. “I want to show them 


The week includes hotel what Italian food really is,” says 


accommodations in Flo- Bugialli, whose new book 


rence and morning classes culmi- 


Foods of the Italian Islands 


nating in a tasting lunch of the 


will be published by Rizzoli 


day’s work. 


this fall. After a week of 


Bugialli is a demani total immersion in Italian cuisine, 


teacher despite his warn mot 


tastes have broadened, palates have 


and everyon been honed, and everyone has a sheaf 


SiS rds, whethe eae aT ; 
to his standards, whether chi of winning recipes to take home. 








cauliflower, potato, arugula, and 


tomato. “Robust, full-bodied foods are 


always the most popular,” says 


Giuliano Bugialli. Opposite, from top: 
The Chianti farmhouse where 

classes for Bugialli’s “Cooking in 
Florence” program take place. Students 
are put through their paces as 

maestro Bugialli (with the beard) keeps 
the standards and spirits high. 
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TUSCAN BREAD SALAD 
1 pound crusty Tuscan bread, 
preferably /% pound white and 
Y, pound whole wheat, several 4 
old and cut into large pi 
8 tablespoons stro: wine vinegar 

3 very large ripe tomatoes, seeded and 

cut into 2-inch pieces 

8 anchovy fillets packed in oil, drained 

and cut into small pieces 

| medium-size red onion, peeled and 

cut into 42-inch pieces 

8 scallions, white part only, cleaned 

and cut into 2-inch pieces 

15 large fresh basil leaves, torn into 
thirds, plus 15 whole leaves 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

% cup olive oil 

3 hard-boiled eggs, quartered, optional 

Place the bread in a bowl and pour in 6 
cups cold water and the vinegar. Soak the 
bread for % hour. Place tomatoes and an- 
chovies in another ceramic or glass bowl. 
Soak the onion and scallions in a bowl of 
cold water for /2 hour. 

Squeeze the liquid out of the bread. Add 
the bread to the tomatoes. Do not mix. 
Drain the onions and arrange them on top 
of the bread. Sprinkle the torn basil over top. 
Cover the bowl with plastic wrap and refrig- 
erate for at least /2 hour. 

Season the salad with salt and pepper to 
taste. Drizzle the olive oil over top. Toss salad 
very well. Garnish with whole basil leaves. If 
using hard-boiled eggs, arrange them on top 
of the salad just before serving. Serves 6 to 8. 


CANNELLINI BEANS WITH HERBS 
2 cups dried cannellini beans 
6 tablespoons olive oil 
3 large cloves garlic, peeled 
16 large leaves fresh sage or 3 sprigs 
fresh rosemary, or a combination 
of both 
Coarse salt 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
Soak the beans in a bowl of cold water 
overnight. Drain beans and rinse well. 
Bring 5 quarts cold water to a boil ina 
large stockpot over medium heat. Add 
beans, 2 tablespoons olive oil, garlic, and 6 
leaves sage or 1 sprig rosemary. Let boil gen- 
tly for about 35 minutes. Beans should be 


coarse salt t 


tender, not mushy. Se 1SONn. l h 


taste and cook for 2 minutes 
Drain the beans and pla hem 
ceramic or glass bowl. Cover with a cotton 


kitchen towel or with dampene 
els. Set aside 

If serving with roasted meat or { 
roasting rack with meat in a roasting 
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Add remaini il and herbs to beans. Sea- 


son Vv id pepper to taste and toss 

r beans into bottom of roasting pan. 

t meat, allowing any drippings to fall 

ito the beans. Stir beans every 10 minutes, 

adding a little water or broth if they become 

too dry. Cook until meat reaches desired 
doneness. Serve beans as a side dish. 

If cooking beans alone, place beans in a 
sauté pan over medium heat. Add remaining 
oil, herbs, and salt and pepper to taste. Toss 
well. Cook until heated through. Serves 8. 


SEMOLINA GNOCCHI WITH MEAT RAGU 
For gnocchi: 
5% cups milk 
Large pinch ground saffron 
% pound very fine semolina 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
Freshly ground nutmeg 
4 tablespoons unsalted butter 
2 extra-large egg yolks 
1 extra-large egg 
Y cup lukewarm chicken broth, 
preferably homemade 
Y% cup freshly grated aged Pecorino 
cheese 
For ragu: 
1 pound boneless pork loin, in one 
piece 
% pound beef, in one piece 
% cup olive oil 
12 tablespoons unsalted butter, cut into 
pats 
1 cup dry red wine 
1 medium-size red onion, peeled and 
coarsely chopped 
2 medium-size cloves garlic, peeled 
fresh basil leaves 
2 pounds very ripe tomatoes, chopped, 
or 2 pounds drained canned 
tomatoes, preferably imported 
Italian, passed through a food mill 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
2 cup freshly grated aged Pecorino 
cheese 
Prepare gnocchi: Wet the bottom of a 
medium-size casserole with cold water. Pour 


Gr 


in the milk and set casserole over medium 
heat. When the milk reaches a boil, add the 
saffron and begin adding the semolina very 
slowly, continuously stirring with a wooden 
spoon to prevent lumps from forming. When 
all the semolina is incorporated, cook for 10 
minutes, stirring constantly with a wooden 
spoon. Season with salt, pepper, and nutmeg 
to taste. Add the butter and cook for 2 more 
minutes. Remove from heat and stir for a few 
nds. Combine the egg yolks, egg, and 
hicken broth in a bowl, and add it to the 


\dd the cheese and stir well. 









“Teh tek 


Transfer mixture to a 15-by-10%-inch jelly- 
roll pan that has been lined with plastic wrap 
and then lightly oiled. Using a spatula moist- 
ened with hot water, spread the mixture out 
to an even thickness. Let the gnocchi rest at 
least 1 hour or until cool. Gnocchi may be 
prepared one day in advance, covered, and 
refrigerated until ready to use. 

Prepare ragu: Remove any extra fat from 
the meats. Place the oil and 4 tablespoons 
butter in a medium-size casserole over 
medium heat. When butter has melted, add 
the meats and sauté for 10 minutes, turning 
several times during cooking. Add the wine 
and cook for 10 minutes or until wine has 
evaporated. Transfer meat to a cutting board 
and cut into thin strips. Coarsely grind meat 
in a meat grinder. Return meat to the casse- 
role, add the onions, and cook over medium 
heat for 5 minutes. 

Finely chop the garlic and basil together 
and add them to the casserole. Add the 
tomatoes and season to taste. Cook mixture, 
covered, for 1 hour, stirring occasionally. 

To assemble: Unmold the cooled gnocchi 
onto a cutting board and cut it into 3-inch- 
diameter rounds with a biscuit cutter or the 
rim of a glass. Use 2 tablespoons butter to 
heavily coat a 13%-by-8%-inch glass baking 
dish. Arrange half of the gnocchi rounds in 
one layer in the baking dish. Pour half of the 
sauce over top, then half of the cheese, and 
half of the remaining butter. Repeat layering 
process, but top layer should be sauce, not 
cheese. Bake in a preheated 375°F oven for 
25 minutes. Serves 8 to 10. 


SICILIAN-STYLE PEPERONATA 

8 large bell peppers of various colors 

1% pounds fresh tomatoes or 112 pounds 

drained canned tomatoes, preferably 
imported Italian 

Y2 cup olive oil 

2 medium-size red onions, peeled and 
coarsely chopped 

3 tablespoons red wine vinegar 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

Y2 pound green olives in brine, halved 
and pitted za 























NOW YOULL HAVE 
RESERVATIONS 
ABOUT MAKING 
RESERVATIONS. 


Hold the phone. Because Lawry’s® Chicken Sauté” is the new way to cook up 
boneless chicken breasts in just 10 minutes. A couple of spoonfuls is all it takes to 
make a dinner that any chef would be proud of. Choose from Garlic Italian, Lemon 
Herb, Teriyaki or Country Dijon. You'll find them right in the condiment section. 


Be sure to take one home. And discover just how great dining in can be. 
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CAIN 
PAGICAGHE 


Wholesome meals by 
mail help you put dinner 


on the table—fast 









LAWRYS 


Cornish game hen with 
a cranberry glaze, rice, 
and green beans (right) 
heats up in 35 minutes. 
Above: Everything 
arrives labeled. 


Are you unable to cook for yourself, or 
know someone who is? Call the Ex- 
tended Family, a mail-order company i| 
that sends home-style meals nationwide 
via express delivery. The firm is the brain- 
child of New York actress/playwright 
Gretchen Cryer, who thought up the idea 
after a year of cooking dinners in her 
apartment and sending them overnight 
Se to her invalid parents in Indiana. 
Ve 5 Based in Hudson, New York, the 
. a. Extended Family ships about 20,000 
meals every month to two-career fami- 
lies, singles, and people who just want a 
break from the kitchen. “I didn’t want 
to rely on takeout pizza when I got home 
from the hospital,” says Debbie Stier, 
the mother of a newborn, who heard 
about the company from a friend. 
Customers choose from over 28 
hearty entrées, including Yankee pot 
roast, chicken potpie, and stuffed mani- 
cotti. Side dishes are included, as are 
breads and desserts. A seven-meal pack- 
age costs $70 for generous single por- 
tions and $130 for two. To order, call 
800-235-7070. Elizabeth Mayhew 





Garlic It 


WITH ROASTED GARLIC & BASIL 


©1996 Lawry's Foods, Inc. 
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5 leaves fresh basil, torn into thirds, 
plus extra whole leaves for garnish 
Roast peppers on a grill or over the open 
flame of a gas range until charred and b' 
tered. Place in a plastic bag « 
cool. Peel, stem, and seed =. ppers. Cut pey 
pers into l-inch strij d place between lay- 
ers of paper towels to dry. 


If using fresh 
boiling water, then skin and seed them. 


tomatoes, blanch them in 


Leave tomatoes in large pieces. If using 
canned tomatoes, pass them through a food 
mill, using the disc with the smallest holes. 
Set aside. 

Heat the oil in a large skillet over medium 
heat. When oil is warm, add the onions and 
sauté for 5 minutes or until translucent. Add 
the vinegar and cook for 2 minutes. Add the 
tomatoes and cook for 15 minutes. Add the 
peppers and cook for 10 minutes. Season 
with salt and pepper to taste. Add olives and 
torn basil leaves and cook for 10 minutes, 
tossing all ingredients together several times 
during cooking. Remove from heat, transfer 
to a platter, and garnish with basil leaves. 
Serves 6 to 8. 


PUGLIA-STYLE ORECCHIETTE 
¥% cup olive oil 
4 large cloves garlic, peeled and 
coarsely chopped 
10 anchovy fillets packed in oil, drained 
and cut into small pieces. 
1% pounds ripe tomatoes, halved, 
seeded, and chopped 
1 pound potatoes, peeled and cut into 
%-inch cubes 
1 pound arugula, cleaned and stemmed 
1 medium-size cauliflower, cleaned, 
leaves removed, and flowerets 
separated 
Coarse salt 
1 pound dried orecchiette, or any other 
dried short pasta, preferably 
imported Italian 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
| heaping teaspoon hot red pepper 
flakes or to taste 
Fresh basil for garnish 
Place the oil in a large skillet and set it 
over low heat. When the oil is lukewarm, 
add the garlic and sauté until lightly golden. 


Add the anchovies and mash them with a 


fork. Add the tomatoes and cook for 4 min 
utes. Remove from heat i set 

Place the potatoes and aru inal | 
of cold water. Place the cai in a sep 


arate bowl of cold wau 
30 minutes. 
Bring a large pot of cold \ 


and add coarse salt to taste. Dra 
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toes and arugula and add them to the pot. 
When the water returns to a boil, add the 
tve and cook for 1 minute. Drain the 

iflower, add it to the pot, and stir very 


well. Cook until pasta is al dente, about 9 to 
12 minutes. 7 

Drain the pasta and vegetables and add 
them to the reserved skillet. Place skillet 
over medium heat, add red pepper flakes, and 
season with salt and pepper to taste. Toss 
mixture very well and cook for 30 seconds. 
Transfer to a large warmed serving platter. 
Garnish with fresh basil. Serve immediately. 
Serves 6 to 8. 


PASTA PACKAGES WITH 
MASCARPONE AND TRUFFLES 
For stuffing: 
2 pounds fresh spinach, stemmed 
Coarse salt 
Y4 pound ricotta 
Y% pound mascarpone 
Y, cup freshly grated Parmesan cheese 
1 extra-large egg 
3 extra-large egg yolks 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
Pinch of freshly grated nutmeg 
For pasta: 
2% cups unbleached all-purpose flour 
4 extra-large egg yolks 
4 tablespoons olive oil 
Pinch of salt 
For balsamella: 
10 tablespoons unsalted butter 
1 medium-size clove garlic, peeled and 
finely chopped 
4 tablespoons unbleached all-purpose 
flour 
4 cups milk 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
1% ounces white truffle paste 
Shavings of fresh white truffles, 
optional 
Prepare stuffing: Soak the spinach in a 
bowl of cold water for 2 hour. Bring a large 
pot of cold water to a boil over medium heat 
and add coarse salt to taste. Drain the 
spinach and add it to the pot. Boil spinach 
for 5 minutes. Drain spinach again and cool 
it under cold water. Squeeze the spinach dry 
and finely chop it on a cutting board. Place 
spinach, ricotta, mascarpone, Parmesan 
cheese, egg, and egg yolks in a ceramic or 
glass bowl and mix very well. Season with 
salt, pepper, and nutmeg to taste. Mix well, 
cover with plastic wrap, and refrigerate until 
needed 
Prepare pasta: Place the flour on a pasta 
vard. Make a well in the center. Place the 
oil, and salt in the well and mix them 
vith a fork. Begin to incorporate 





the flour from the inside of the well with the 
fork. Always incorporate fresh flour from the 
lower part of the well and push it under the 
dough that forms to keep it from sticking to 
the board. Remove any pieces of dough that 
stick to the fork and incorporate them. 
When almost half of the flour has been 
absorbed, start kneading, always using the 
palms of your hands in a folding motion, not 
your fingers. Continue adding the flour until 
it is almost all incorporated. Any flour that 
is left on the board should be sifted to 
remove bits of dough and reserved. 

Cut the pasta dough into 4 equal pieces. 
With the palm of your hand, flatten a piece 
of dough to about %-inch thick. Set a pasta 
machine on the last notch. Turning the han- 
dle of the pasta maker, pass the piece of 
dough through the rollers. Lightly flour 
dough on one side, fold it in thirds, and press 
down to seal the layers. Starting with an 
open end of the dough, pass it through the 
rollers again. Repeat this folding and rolling 
about 8 to 10 more times, or until dough is 
smooth and elastic. Set the rollers to the 
next thinnest setting, and roll the dough 
through the machine. Flour the pasta on 
both sides and pass through the next 
thinnest setting. Repeat flouring and rolling 
the dough until it is less than Ye-inch thick. 
Gently pull the sheet of pasta out to its full 
length, free of folds. Sprinkle a cotton dish 
towel with flour and lay the sheet of pasta on 
top. Let sit until a thin film forms on pasta 
before cutting. Repeat entire process with 
remaining pasta dough pieces. 

Cut the pasta sheets into 6-inch squares. 
Cook the pasta squares for a few seconds in 
salted boiling water. Place 2 tablespoons oil 
in a bowl of cold water. Transfer pasta squares 
with a slotted spoon to the bowl. Remove 
pasta and let rest in one layer on dampened 
cotton dish towels until needed. 

Prepare balsamella: Melt 8 tablespoons 
butter in a heavy saucepan over low heat. 
Add the garlic and sauté for 2 minutes. Add 
the flour and cook, stirring with a wooden 
spoon, until flour is completely incorporated, 








about | to 2 minutes. Remove from heat and 
let rest for 10 to 15 minutes. 

Heat the milk in another saucepan until 
it is very close to the boiling point. Put the 
butter/flour mixture back over low heat and 
very quickly add the hot milk, stirring con- 
stantly with a wooden spoon. Be careful not 
to pour the milk in slowly; this can create 
lumps in the sauce. When the sauce reaches 
the boiling point, season with salt and pep- 
per to taste. Add the white truffle paste and 
stir well. Cook the sauce slowly, continuing 
to stir until thickened, about 10 minutes. 
Remove from heat and transfer sauce to a 
ceramic or glass bowl. Press a piece of but- 
tered waxed paper over the top of sauce to 
prevent a skin from forming. 

To assemble: Use the remaining butter to 
generously coat the inside of a 13%-by-8%- 
inch glass baking dish and set aside. Place 2 
heaping tablespoons of stuffing in the center 
of each pasta square. Fold the corners of the 
square into the center, covering the stuffing. 
Gently transfer the stuffed pasta to the pre- 
pared dish. Pour the balsamella sauce over top 
and bake in a preheated 375°F oven for 25 
minutes. Remove from oven and serve hot. 
Garnish with shavings of fresh white truffles 
if desired. Serves 8. 

NEAPOLITAN-STYLE EGGPLANT 
For eggplant: 
6 medium-size thin eggplants 
About % cup coarse salt 
About 1% cups unbleached 
all-purpose flour 

2 cups vegetable oil 

% cup olive oil 
For sauce: 

% cup olive oil 

6 anchovy fillets, packed in oil, 

drained 
2 tablespoons red wine vinegar 
Salt and freshly grated black pepper 
15 sprigs Italian parsley, leaves only, 
finely chopped 

2 medium-size cloves garlic, peeled and 

finely chopped 

Prepare eggplant: Peel eggplants and cut 
them into 1%-inch cubes. Spread the cubes 
over a large platter and sprinkle the coarse 
salt over them. Let stand for % hour. Rinse 
eggplant under cold water and dry with 
paper towels. 

Lightly flour the eggplant by shaking some 
of the pieces with 4 cup flour in a colander, 
so excess flour falls through. Continue flour- 
ing the eggplant pieces. 

Heat the oils together in a deep fryer or 
deep-sided skillet until hot, about 375°E. Fry 
about 15 eggplant pieces at a time, turn- > 
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ing them until they are golden brown all 
over. Transfer the cooked eggpl int to a serv- 
ing platter lined with paper towels. Continue 
process with remaining eggplant. 

Prepare sauce: Place oil in a 


saucepan over low heat . anchovies and 
mash them with a fork into the oil. Add the 
vinegar and season with salt and pepper to 
taste. Cook for 2 minutes. 

Transfer eggplant to a clean serving plat- 
ter, pour the anchovy sauce over top, and 
sprinkle with parsley and garlic. Toss well 
and serve immediately. Serves 8. 


TOMATO FOCACCIA 
For sponge: 
1% cups plus 1 tablespoon unbleached 
all-purpose flour 
12 ounces compressed fresh yeast or 
3 packages active dry yeast 
Pinch of salt 
For dough: 
2 small all-purpose potatoes, about 
6 ounces 
1 ripe fresh tomato, about 5 ounces 
10 anchovy fillets, drained and cut into 
1-inch pieces 
8 tablespoons olive oil 
Large pinch of dried oregano 
Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 
3% cups unbleached all-purpose flour 
Coarse salt 
Fresh basil leaves 
Prepare sponge: Place 1% cups flour in a 
bowl and make a well in the center. Dissolve 
the yeast in 1% cups lukewarm water and 
pour it in the well, along with a pinch of salt. 
Mix with a wooden spoon until all the flour 
is incorporated. Sprinkle the additional 
tablespoon of flour over the mixture. Cover 
bowl with a cotton dish towel and place ina 
warm spot away from any drafts. Let sponge 
stand until doubled in size, about 1 hour. 


Prepare dough: Boil the potatoes in salted 
water until very soft, about 40 minutes. 
Drain and skin potatoes. Pass them through 





disc with the smallest 


a food mill, using t 
|. Cut tomatoes into tiny 
ing the skin or seeds. 


holes, into a bow 
( vichout ee 

.sfer tomatoes to a bowl and add ancho- 
vies, 1 tablespoon olive oil, oregano, and salt 
and pepper to taste. Mix well and set aide. 

Mound the flour on a board and make a 
well in the center. Place the sponge, riced 
potatoes, and Yy cup lukewarm water in the 
well. Thoroughly mix together all ingredi- 
ents in the well. Add the tomato mixture 
and stir again. Start incorporating the flour 
from the rim of the well, using your hands 
until almost all the flour is incorporated. 
Knead the dough with the palms of your 
hands, until it is smooth, about 4 minutes. 

Coat a 15-by-10%-inch jelly-roll pan with 
2 tablespoons olive oil. Stretch out the dough 
with your hands, then transfer it to the pan. 
Use your fingers to stretch the dough to 
reach the sides of the pan. Drip 2 table- 
spoons olive oil over the top, cover with 
plastic wrap, and let rest until focaccia has 
doubled in size, about 1 hour. 

Bake focaccia in a preheated 375°F oven 
for about 50 minutes or until top is golden 
brown. Remove from oven and sprinkle with 
remaining oil, coarse salt, and basil leaves. 
Cut into squares and serve. Serves 8 to 10. 


COFFEE LIQUEUR CAKE 
For cake: 
4 tablespoons unsweetened cocoa 
powder 


NS 


cup strong lukewarm coffee, 
preferably Italian espresso 
extra-large eggs, separated 
tablespoons sugar 
ounces blanched almonds 
ounces walnuts 

pastry cream: 
extra-large egg yolks 
tablespoons sugar 


Fo 


tablespoon confectioners’ sugar 


=e bp BP FT PW VD Hh 


tablespoon potato starch (not potato 
flour) 

2 tablespoons unsalted butter 

% cup dry white wine 

Y% cup coffee liqueur 
For glaze: 

4 ounces semisweet chocolate, 

coarsely chopped 

1 tablespoon sugar 

3 tablespoons unsalted butter 

Place the cocoa in a medium-size bowl. 
Pour in the coffee and stir very well with a 
wooden spoon until cocoa is completely dis- 
solved. Se 

Place tl 


side until cool. 

eg yolks in a large bowl. Add 4 
tablespoons sugar and stir with a wooden 
spoon ur ‘il sugar is completely absorbed and 





the egg yolks become pale. Add the cooled 
coffee mixture and stir well. Set aside. 

Finely grind the almonds, walnuts, and 
remaining sugar in a food processor. Fold 
ground nuts into the egg mixture. 

Beat the egg whites in a copper bowl with 
a wire whisk or with an electric mixer until 
stiff. Gently fold egg/nut mixture into the 
beaten egg whites with a rubber spatula. Pour 
batter into a buttered, floured, and parch- 
ment-lined 8-inch-diameter cake pan. Bake 
in a preheated 375°F oven for about 45 min- 
utes. Remove cake from oven and invert 
onto a parchment-lined rack. Allow to cool. 

Prepare pastry cream: Place the egg yolks, 
sugars, potato starch, and butter in the top of 
a double boiler. Beat ingredients until pale 
in color. Add the wine and liqueur and stir 
until incorporated. Place mixture over sim- 
mering water and cook, stirring with a 
wooden spoon until thickened, about 25 
minutes. Remove mixture from heat and 
transfer to a ceramic or glass bowl. Set aside. 

Prepare glaze: Bring a medium-size stock- 
pot of water to a boil over medium heat. 
Remove from heat. Place the chocolate, 
sugar, and | tablespoon water in a metal bowl 
and place it on top of the stockpot. Be sure 
the bottom of the bowl does not touch the 
water. Let the chocolate sit for 10 minutes 
before gently mixing until smooth. Remove 
bowl from the stockpot and add the butter, 
stirring constantly with a wooden spoon 
until incorporated. Let glaze rest for 15 min- 
utes before using. 

To assemble: Cut the cake crosswise in 
half. Spread the pastry cream over the bot- 
tom half. Place the top half of cake over the 
pastry cream. Using a narrow metal spatula, 
glaze the cake all over. Transfer the cake to a 
serving platter and let rest for 42 hour before 
serving. Serves 8. = 








The beauty of the sun is 
undeniable and so are its damaging 
effects. Priceless rugs can fade, and 
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P.O. Box 5068, Martinsville, VA 24115 


Name _ 


Address 
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Phone 













Visit our web site at http www.vista-films.com 
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Weekdays at 10:00am 
and 12:30pm é1/PT 


Saturdays at 12:30pm e1/PT | aes : 


Check your local listings. 





To Order the Gui 


Call: 1-800-852-9100 


(52995 for 26 issues) 














Here is a list of products and other resources 
for this month’s features. All prices are 
approximate suggested retail. The following 
symbols will help you identify the type of service 
provided: (R) Retail store; (T) Trade only. 
Merchandise coded (T) can be ordered through 
decorators or the decorating department of 
your local home-furnishings store. (COM) 
Customer’s Own Material; (MO) Mail Order; 
(M) Contact manufacturer or distributor. 
ALL ITEMS NOT MENTIONED ARE FROM OWNER’S 
COLLECTION AND ARE UNAVAILABLE. 


30 STYLE BEAT Page 30: 1. Flair chair, #A1011, woven 
water hyacinth fame, 41” h., 29” w., 3342” d., $2,085—Bern- 
hardt Furniture (M), PO Box 740, Lenoir, NC 28645; 800- 
345-9875. 2. Wicker armchair, #451-01, from the Coda 
Collection by Dakota Jackson, 34” h., 36” w., 40” d., 
$1,575; Round Pedestal lamp table, #9451-02, 27” h., 28” 
w., 28” d., $845—Lane/Venture (M), PO Box 849, 
Conover, NC 28613; 704-328-2352. 3. South Seas camel- 
back sofa, #C2-2517, from the Concepts Collection, 37” 
h., 85” w., 37” d., striped cushion fabric #50192C33, 
$4,052—Century Furniture (M), PO Box 608, Hickory, 
NC 28603; 800-852-5552. 4. Malacca side table, #13-570- 
1, from the Asia collection, 30” h., 28” d., $729—Milling 
Road, a division of Baker Furniture (M), 319 Hamilton St., 
High Point, NC 27269; 910-885-1800. 5. Bistro chairs, 
#9044-02, from the French Collection, 20%” h., 17%” w., 
16%" d., cane painted lime green, sunflower yellow, corn- 
flower blue, $675/ea—Hickory Chair (M), 37-19 St., N.E., 
Hickory, NC 28603; 704-328-1801. 6. Console, #790-3, 
antique crackle finish with travertine top, $3,499—Swaim 
(M), 1801 S. College Dr., High Point, NC 27260;910-885- 
6131. 7. Arch-shaped mirror with ceramic mosiac frame, 
#385-10, by Blake Tovin for the Marrakesh Collection, 
544" h., 36%" w., 114” d., $1,287—The Lane Co. (M), PO 
Box 151, Alta Vista, VA 24517; 804-369-5641. 


Page 32: 1. Pine side chair, #908-40, by Raymond Waites 
for Lane Upholstery, hairpin back, turned front legs, waxed 
finish, 40” h., 19” w., 19” d., $390—Lane Upholstery (M), 
PO Box 849, Conover, NC 28613; 704-322-9131. 2. Green 
striped slipper chair, #11-401, fabric #50185-43, 35” h., 33” 
w., 43” d., $1,431; 3. Oval top Hi-Low table, #403-603, 
from the Coddington Square Collection, mahogany, 36” 
w., 30” d., $1,230—Century Furniture (M), PO Box 608, 
Hickory, NC 28603; 800-852-5552. 4. Eleven-drawer 
chest, #14222, solid cherry, $1,590—Tradition France (M), 
PO Box 2308, Morganton, NC 28680; 800-524-5200. 5. 
Serpentine high dresser, from the Palmer Home Collec- 
tion, mahogany, 37” h., 664” w., 22” d., $1,807—Lexing- 
ton Furniture (M), PO Box 1008, Lexington, NC 27293; 
800-539-4636. 6. Phillipe distressed leather club chair, 
#3635L, 33”h., 37” w., 40" d., $1,995—Mitchell Gold (M), 
PO Box 819, State Rd. 1608, Taylorsville, NC 28681; for 
stores: 800-789-5401. 7. Blue-and-white European-style 
upholstered sofa, #4510, fabric #3604-70, beechwood 
frame stained antique winter white, 37” h., 86” w., 36” d., 
$3,395—Harden Furniture (M), Mill Pond Way, McCon- 
nellsville, NY 13401; 315-245-1000. 8. Green-and-white 
striped dresser, wood painted custom colors, 37” h., 28” w., 
16” d., $1,475—Briger Design (M), 167 E. 65 St., New York 
10021; 212-517-4489. 

Page 34: 1. Leather club chair, #L1223, Rockies Rust 
leather, 36” h., 32” w., 38” d., $2,254—Lee Industries (M), 
PO Box 26, Newton, NC 28658; for showrooms: 704-464- 
8318. 2. Rodeo chest, #R523, solid white oak, burnished 
oak finish, 38” h., 58” w., 27” d., $5,985—The Ralph Lau- 
ren Home Collection (M), 1185 Ave. of the Americas, 
New York 10036; 212-642-8700. 3. White denim club 
chair, 4108-053, denim #1045-06, nailhead trim, 36” h., 
40” w., 39” d., $1,025—Thomasville Furniture (M), PO 
Box 339, Thomasville, NC 27361; 800-225-0265. 4. 
China cabinet, #2000-22, solid cherry, 88” h., 63” w., 
$4,671; 5. Artist chair, #E9587, fabric, #ET-207-10 D, 40” 
h., 22” w., $1,038; 6. Cricket table, #2100-41, solid oak, 


18"h., 68” w., $891; 7. Sofa, Sleigh settee. E9568, quilted 
fabric #ET-703-01, 78” w., 352” d., $2,088; all from Henre- 
don’s Registry Collection—Henredon (M), PO Box 110, 
Morganton, NC 27261; 800-443-6468. 

Page 36: 1. Metropolis dining table, #D-43, from the 
Watermark collection by Wasser Klar, metal and Lucite 
spheres, 29” h., 54” dia., $2,750—Wasser Klar (M), 1261 
Valdivia Way, Palm Springs, CA 92262; 619-778-2668. 
2. Leather club chair, #F849/leather #9210 color 22, 
green, $4,650—Swaim (M), 1801 S. College Dr., High 
Point, NC 27260; 910-885-6131. 3. Server, #3934, from 
the Archetype Collection by Michael Vanderbyle, 36” h., 
40%" w., (80” open), 20” d., $4,903—Baker Furniture (M), 
1661 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, MI 49505; 616-361- 
7321. 4. Mesa armchair, #2600-2100, teakwood with nat- 
ural finish. $619—Brown Jordan (M), PO Box 5688, El 
Monte, CA 91731; 818-443-8971. 5. Corrigan sectional 
sofa, by Vicente Wolfe, #H9550, 102’ w., 3’ d., $9,650— 
Henredon Furniture (M), PO Box 110, Morganton, NC 
27261; 800-443-6468. 6. Credenza, #599-24, from the 
Perspectives collection, platinum finish, 36” h., 78” w., 20” 
d., $4,049—Hickory White (M), PO Box 1600, High 
Point, NC 27261; 910-885-1200. 7. Mickey and Stars 
scatter table, #7501-25, from the Disney Collection, steel 
base, painted red finish, glass top, 21” h., 18” dia., $260— 
The Lane Co. (M), PO Box 151, Alta Vista, VA 24517; 
804-369-5641. 8. Kneehole desk, #M320W, northern yel- 
low birch, blond satin finish, steam-bent drawer fronts, 30” 
h., 50” w., 24” d., $2,495—Heywood-Wakefield (M), 180 
N.E. 39 St., Miami, FL 33137; 305-576-4240. 9. Zenith 
chair, black and red leather, ebony finish, 322” h., 28” w., 
27” d., $1,958—Thayer Coggin (M), PO Box 1867, High 
Point, NC 27262; 910-841-6000. 

38 BLITHE SPIRIT Designer: Libby Cameron, 24 
Ervilla Dr., Larchmont, NY 10538; 914-833-1414. 

53 HAVING IT ALL Ben Page & Associates, 1206 17 
Ave. South, Nashville, TN 37212; 615-320-0220. James 
DeGrey David, Gardens, 1818 W. 35 St., Austin, TX > 


Retail values are based on the cost of the 
chair plus an approximate cost of the fabrics and trims. 


1. Tori Golub chair $ 


Retail value $2,764 | minimum bid $920 


2. Corinne Calesso chair $ 


Retail value $2,412 / minimum bid $800 


3. Llewellyn Sinkler chair $ 


Retail value $3,002 / minimum bid $1,000 


4. Eve Robinson chair $ 


A Lively Chair Quintet Auction 


Retail value $3,860 / minimum bid $1,280 


5. Sheila Bridges chair $ 


Retail value $3,915 / minimum bid $1,300 


All bids must be postmarked by April 30, 1996. 
The highest bidder for each chair will be contacted by 
House Beautiful in May 1996. 








All proceeds of the auction will benefit Furnish a Future, a program 


of the Partnership for the Homeless that provides furniture to formerly 
homeless families and individuals who are moving out of shelters and 
into permanent housing. 


Brunschwig & Fils has generously donated the chairs. 
House Beautiful will be responsible for shipping within the continental U.S. 


Chairs will be delivered to the winners after receipt of a certified check. 


SEND COMPLETED BIDS TO: House Beautiful, Attn: Reader Service, 1700 Broadway, 29th floor, New York, NY 10019 


State Zipy veces ss. coe 


Phone (evening) ...... 
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Ralph and 
Terry Kovel tell 
you where it’s 
from and what 


it’s worth 
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1. I have a pair 


|. - of 18-inch vases [one 


shown] that are 
decorated with raised 
flowers. They are 
marked with the words 
“Doulton Lambeth” 
and the initials LEE and 
ELH on the bottom. 
Please tell me how much 
they are worth. 

S.F., Kaneohe, HI 
The information on 
the bottom of your vases 
gives a full history. 
Doulton pottery was 
marked “Doulton 
Lambeth” from 1866 to 
1912. The company later 
used the familiar Royal 
Doulton mark. The 
initials are those of artist 
Louisa E. Edwards and 
her assistant Eliza L. 
Hubert, who worked from 
1873 to 1890. A pair of 
stoneware vases like yours 


is worth $1,500. 


2. My pitcher 

measures 712 inches 

high and 9 inches 

wide. It has pictures and 

slogans all over it. 

Do you know how old 

it is and what the 

decorations mean? 
S.E.C., Summit, NJ 

Your transferware 

pitcher is a classic English 

design that is covered 

with anti-drinking 

messages. It was probably 

made around 1919 when 

the Women’s Christian 


yerance Union 


became active in 

the United States and 
Great Britain. The large 
number of separate 
figures, animals, and trees 
also suggest that it was 
made in this century. A 
signpost in the big picture 
says “To Gravesend,” 
which probably means 
the pitcher was made in 
Gravesend, a section of 
London. Today your 
pitcher would sell for 


about $125. 


3. I inherited this 
portrait in a gold-leaf 
frame from my 
grandmother. I was 
told that the picture 
was painted on the 
shell of an ostrich egg. 
Could that be true? 
A.P., West Hills, CA 
Without removing 
it from the frame, it 
is impossible to tell 
whether your 
portrait is painted 
on eggshell, thin 
ivory, or celluloid. 
In Victorian times, 
owning an ostrich 
egg (usually about 5 
inches in diameter and 
6 inches long) was quite 
a coup. Many people 
painted portraits, ships, 
or designs on them and 
displayed them on stands. 
Portraits like yours on 
shell or ivory were popular 
in the 19th century 
and are still being made 
today. They will bring 
over $400. If your piece 
is celluloid, it is worth 


only $200. 


4. Lama new collector 
of McCoy pottery 


and believe I have found 


a “real” McCoy. My 
7-inch blue bowl has 
“McCoy” marked on 
it. Please let me know 
how old the bowl is and 
if it is authentic. 

J.E.S., Chicago, IL 
Yes, you’ve got the 
real McCoy. It is a bulb 
bowl made in 1947. 
The single word “McCoy” 
was used as a mark 
from 1940 until recent 
times. The turquoise color 


of the piece adds to its 


value—about $40. 


5. I would like to 
know the age and value 
of my desk. 

M.Z., Yardley, PA 
Clues to the age of 
your desk are the Empire- 
style pillars on either 
side of the doors 
and metal hinges of the 
fall front. Both were 
popular about 1840. 
The somewhat clunky 
proportions of the desk 
and the bookshelf 
on top suggest that it 
is a one-of-a-kind piece 
made by a skilled country 
craftsman. Your desk 
seems to be in good 
condition, so it 


is worth at least $3,000. 


To ask the experts, 
send color photographs 
and information—size, 
materials, markings—to 
Ralph and Terry Kovel, 
c/o House Beautiful, 
1700 Broadway, 29th 
Fl., New York, NY 
10019. The Kovels 
answer selected queries 
on this page. They regret 
that they cannot return 
photographs or reply to 


readers personally. 
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INTRODUCING 


Floral Fresh Clorox Bleach. 


We’ve added a light floral scent to the 


whitening power of Clorox Bleach. 


It’s so fragrant and lovely, you’ll love using it. 


SMELLS LIKE FLOWERS. WHITENS LIKE CLOROX BLEACH. 


— eon Clorox’ Bleach 


“ lon Size Onl ne Offer also Good on 
I | & Fres eee Clorox Bleach. 


Ox product. You pay = tax 

this core) n accord Hance ¥ ith The 

¢ reimburse face value 
Jompany, P.O. Box $3040, El Paso, TX 88588-0408. 
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PICK A COLOR, ANY COLOR. 
THEN PICK UP THE PHONE. 


Whether you want a glorious 
green or the lightest lilac, we have it. 
And you can sample it, in your home, 
for free. Just pick up the phone and 
ask for our full-color brochure or a free 
Decorator Carpet Sample Portfolio. 


You'll quickly receive a whole 
world of colors at your door. You can 
browse through our brochure showing 
every style and shade available. Or, 
see whatever styles you want in a 
sample portfolio. Plushes, berbers, 
velvets and track resistant saxonies. 
Thirty-seven distinctive styles in all. 
Over 1,000 color/style combinations to 
choose from. 


Also, call S&S Mills for informa- 
tion about our easy new financing plan. 


®Wear-Dated is a registered trademark of Monsanto Company 
@STAINMASTER is a registered trademark of DuPont 
™Scotchgard is a trademark of 3M Corporation 





Call now and shop 
leisurely at home. Feel 
the fiber ... compare the 





I want to get more information 
about S&S Mills Carpet. 
|] Send me a free, full-color brochure. 
|] Please send my FREE, no-obligation 
Decorator Carpet Sample Portfolios today. 
I’ve checked the two styles I’d like to have. 
(] Track Resistant Saxonies 
CL] Berbers [J Commercial Plush 
[J Commercial Level Loop 
LJ Velvets & Plush Piles 








weight ... examine the quality. You'll 
see why S&S Mills premium carpet 
passes every test with flying colors. 





| coUDORN, | 
WEAR DATED’ __ Xtra Life’| 
protected by 8 


Name 





Address 


(Please use street address. U.P.S. cannot deliver to P.O. Box) 


City 








State 


Zip 





Phone ( ) 


Mail to: S&S Mills Carpet, P.O. Box 1568, 200 
Howell Dr., Dalton, Georgia 30722-1568 


or call 1-800-363-9794. 

















78703; 512-467-9934; store: 512-451-5490. N 
Goslee Power & Assoc., 1643 12 St., Sr © 

Monica, CA 90404. 

68 A TRIP TO BOUNTIFU. p: Bountiful, Sue 
Balmforth, 1335 Abbot Kinney B vd., Venice, CA 90291; 
310-450-3620. 

80 THE MAN WHO IS EASILY BORED Philip John- 
son, Ritchie & Fiore Architects, 885 Third Ave., New 
York 10022-4834; 212-319-5880. 

82 AVERY GREEN SURPRISE Rodin Museum, 77 nie 
de Varrene, Paris, 75007 France; 011-331-4418-6110. Tues. 
to Sun., Apr—Sept.: museum, 9:30-5:45; garden, 9:30-6:45. 
Oct.—Mar:: museum, 9:30-4:45; garden, 9:30-5:00. 

86 DEARLY BELOVED Pages 86 to 95: Designers: Mal- 
lory James, Interiors, Mallory Marshall & James Light, 
200 Danforth St., Portland, ME 04102; 207-773-0180. 
General contractors: Jos Van Mierlo, Sunrise Builders, PO 
Box 8096, Portland, ME 04104; 207-799-4477. Living 
room: Upholstered chair and sofa, George Smith Sofas 
& Chairs (R), 73 Spring St., New York 10012; 212-226- 
4747. Coffee tables; column; birdhouse; piano chair; 
lamps; lion—Polly Peters Antiques (R), 26 Brackett St., 
Portland, ME 04102; 207-774-6981. Table, made from 
New York Times—Arthur Smith Antiques (R), Wells 
Union Antique, Rte. 1, Wells, ME 04090; 207-646-6996. 
Sconces, Brass Light Gallery classic alabaster collection, 
$300/ea.—Lighting Works (R), 227 Commercial St., 
Portland, ME 04101; 207-871-7668. Dining room: Dining 
table, custom—Breton & Flannery (M); 207-865-4142. 
Clock—R. Jorgansen Antiques (R), 502 Post Rd., Rte. 1, 
Wells, ME 04090. Sideboard, custom by John Ander- 
son—William Hodgins, Inc. (M), 232 Clarendon St., 
Boston, MA 02116; 617-262-9538. Lawr balls—Lynn 
Chase Riverbank Antiques (R), Wells Union Antiques, 
Rre. 1, Wells, ME 04090; 207-967-5927. Painted rug; 
tablecloth, custcom—NMallory James, Interiors, Mallory 
Marshall & James Light (R), see above. Master bedroom: 
Chair fabric, Cowtan & Tout (T), 979 Third Ave., New 
York 10022; 212-753-4488. Tea table; plant table—Polly 
Peters (R), see above. Bathroom: Marble shower and 
door, general contractors: Jos Van Mierlo, Sunrise 
Builders (M), see above. Marble sink—Architectural 
Antiquities, John Jacobs (R), Harborside, ME; 207-326- 
4938. Lamp—Wonderland Antiques (R), Rte. 1, Wells, 
ME 04090. Hamper—Polly Peters Antiques (R), see 
above. Guest room: Walls, hand-painted—Heidi Ger- 
quest Harbert (M), PO Box 1394, Portland, ME 04104; 
207-865-4816. Table—Polly Peters Antiques (R), see 
above. Beds—R. Jorgansen Antiques (R), see above. Bed 
linens—Mallory James, Interiors, see above. 

96 NOT SO STILL LIFE Pages 96 to 103: Dining area: 
Marble table, designed by John Ryman for Oberto Gili 
and Wendy Goodman—John Ryman, 212-529-9766; at 
Kent House, 860-927-3284. Lamps, Tizio—Artemide 
(R); for sales: 516-694-9292. Walnut candlesticks—sim- 
ilar at David Stypmann (R), 192 Ave. of the Americas, 
New York 10013; 212-226-5717. Blown-glass bottl— 
Judyth van Amringe (R); by appointment only: 212-736- 
5130. 19th-c. compote— Charterhouse Antiques (R), 
115 Greenwich Ave., New York 10014; 212-243-4726. 
Living area: Sofa and sofa fabric—Shabby Chic (R), 93 
Greene St., New York 10013; 212-274-9842. Cotton flo- 





ral tablecloth—Indigo Seas (R), 123 North Robertson, 
Los Angeles, CA 90048; 310-550-8758. Red and white 
fabric on back armchair—Streven H. Bluttal (R), 39 
Greene St., New York 10012; 212-2 22 En 
hall: 19th-c. Eric Railroad wooden 





Amnringe, see above. Garden: Wood ta! Styp- 
mann, see above. Checked throx : 
van Amringe, see a! vir 

heel—Manolo Blahnik 

York 10019; 212-582-300/. O; The 

iron, by Michael Formica—Reymer Jourdan 

St., New York 10003; 212-674-4470. Bedroom: Flowe: 
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iilows dn sofa—Todd Oldham (R), 123 Wooster St., 
New York 10012; 212-219-3531. Print fabric over bed, 
#F1112/02, Delamere—Osborne & Little (T), 979 Third 
Ave., New York 10022; 212-751-3333. Boudoir pillow 
sham, #5018—Porthault & Co. (R); for stores: 212-688- 
1660. Cloth on bedside table—Indigo Seas, see above. 
104 WHERE THE LORD PUT THEM Pages 104 to 111: 
The National Wildflower Research Center, 4801 La 
Crosse Ave., Austin, TX 78739; 512-292-4100. Open 
year-round from Tues. to Sun., 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Admis- 
sion: $3.50 for adults, $2 for students and senior citizens; 
$1 for children 18 months to 5 years. To become a mem- 
ber of NWRC, which includes a subscription to Wild- 
flower, a bimonthly newsletter, various discounts, and 
reciprocal privileges at more than 80 of America’s top 
arboreta and botanic gardens, send a check for $25 to 


address above. If you want to know about native plants © 


in your own state, call or write to the NWRC Clearing- 
house for an information packet. Each packet contains 
seed and plant sources, recommended native species, gar- 
dening and landscaping advice for native plants, and a 
bibliography for further reading. $5 for members; $10 for 
nonmembers. The NWRC has a number of adult contin- 
uing education classes as well as Ecotours to the Pacific 
Northwest and Costa Rica. Call or write to the NWRC 
for more information. (Prices vary for members and non- 
members.) The National Wildflower Research Center’s 
Wildflower Hotline (512-832-4059) tells you the best 
blooming areas in Texas from March 15 to May 31. Archi- 
tecture firm: Overland Partners, 950 E. Basse Rd., San 
Antonio, TX 78209; 210-829-7003. 
112 LETTING WELL ENOUGH ALONE Designer: 
Jacques Grange, 118 rue de Faubourg, St. Honoré, 75008 
Paris; 011-33-47-42-47-34; fax: 011-33-42-66-24-17. 
120 A LIVELY CHAIR QUINTET Pages 120 and 121: 
Marshall looseback chair, 4334.08, from Brunschwig & 
Fils’ Saratoga Collection, 33” h., 34” w., 37” d., standard 
with exposed legs. Chair fabrics and trims, left to right: 
Leopard chair, Kilimanjaro tapestry, =39840.01, Carnot 
cotton velvet, 4254.02, Boiserie wood mold fringe, 
=90582, color 0. Ticking stripe chair, Lily ticking stripe, 
+4568.02, Ashley moss-fringe, in white =905830.05, 
Evangeline tape, #90522, color 9, Watteau taffeta welt- 
ing, =3909.01/42 in sage, Lina ottoman, =18179.00, color 
13. Paisley chair, Akbar woven paisley, =39713.01, Con- 
stable bullion fringe, #90552, color 2. Plaid chenille 
chair, Vicuna chenille plaid, #46159.02, Sharpei chenille 
geometric =46139.02, Constable cord on tape, =90553.05, 
color 7. Diamond-pattern blue velvet chair, Altena vel- 
vet, =53292.01, Traviata large fringe, #90507, color 7, 
Traviata small cable, #90508, color 7—Brunschwig & Fils 
(T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-838-7878. 
Designers, left to right: Tori Golub, Andrew Frank Interior 
Design, 530 Park Ave., New York 10021; 212-832-3205. 
Corinne Calesso, American Design Co., 636 Broadway, 
+504, New York 10012; 212-598-4254. Llewellyn Sinkler, 
Llewellyn Sinkler, Inc., 652 Hudson St., New York 10014; 
212-633-9010. Eve Robinson, Eve Robinson Assoc., 161 
W. 75 St., =10D, New York 10023; 212-595-0661. Sheila 
Bridges, Sheila Bridges Design, 1925 Seventh Ave., =8M, 
New York 10026; 212-678-6872. 
122 GENTLEMAN’S CLUB Pages 122 to 125: Designer: 
William Sofield, Aero Studios, 132 Spring St., New York 
10012; 212-966-4700. Hallway: Mercury glass perisphere 
lamps, $985/ea.; Walker writing table in parchment, 
$17,000; small tusk table in ivory lacquer, $1,800—Aero 
Ltd. (R), 132 Spring St., New York 10012; 212-966-4700. 
126 COUNTRY NEIGHBOR Pages 126 to 133: Designer: 
Debora K. Reiser, RUR Architecture, 28 S. Washington 
Ave., Dobbs Ferry, NY 10522; 914-693-0336. Engineers: 
Sill Barry PE. and Sidney Rosen PE. Project designer: 
h K. Reiser. Assistants: Sarah Stollman and Cata- 
Lands architect, pool and spa design: Jesse 
Umemoto, RUR Architecture, 200 W. 






92 St., New York 10025; 212-496-8086. Contractor: 
Richard Hird, West Rd., Alford, MA 01230; 413-528- 
2045. House size: 5,000 sq. ft. Lot size: 17 acres. Structure 
type: wood frame. Exterior materials: 6" vertical cedar sid- 
ing, stucco. Roof, hand-split cedar shingles, Red Cedar 
Hand Split Shake Bureau, 515-11 Ave. of the Americas, 
Ste. 275, Bellevue, WA 98004; 206-453-1323. Exterior 
paint: white, gray, stucco paint—Benjamin Moore & Co. 
(M), 51 Chestnut Ridge Rd., Montvale, NJ 07645; 
201-573-9600. Exterior stain—Cabots (M), 100 Hale 
St., Newburyport, MA 01950; 508-465-1900. Interior 
materials: walls—'4” gypsum board and 1x6” cedar, verti- 
cally applied; ceiling—'%” gypsum board or in kitchen 
and master bedroom—cedar boards. Insulation: 6” fiber- 
glass with vapor barrier. Windows—Arcadia, Architec- 
tural Aluminum & Glass, New Caanan, CT; 203-966- 
3818. Doors, exterior—Arcadia, see above. Interior— 
solid core birch, painted. Floors in living room, kitchen, 
and terraces: Bluestone. Floors in bedrooms and studio: 
pine flooring, painted, color and design—James Wood, 
73 N. St., Pittsfield, MA 01202; 413-499-0913. Cabinets, 
by Debora Reiser—Mark Gardner (M), 76 Stony Brook 
Rd., Great Barrington, MA 01230; 413-528-0706. Paint, 
white, custom color #967, blue wall by James Wood— 
Benjamin Moore & Co. (M), 51 Chestnut Ridge Rd., 
Montvale, NJ 07645; 201-573-9600. Hardware, Schlage, 
Sugatsune, Grant, O & E Hardware—Alliance Architec- 
tural Hardware, 30 Magee Ave., Stamford, CT 06902; 
203-961-8781. Stone fireplace, custom by architect, 
mason—Tom Allesio; 413-442-4514. Floor heating and 
cooling system—Air Floor Solar Systems, Calvin Duke 
Corp. (M), Cliffdale Rd., Greenwich, CT 06830; 203- 
869-0087. Kitchen: Backsplash tiles—Fulper Glazes 
Inc. (M), 203 E. Ferry Rd., Yardley, PA 19067; 215-736- 
8512. Refrigerator—Sub-Zero Freezer Co. (M), PO 
Box 44130, Madison, WI 53744-4130; 800-222-7820. 
Sink—Elkay (M), 2222 Camden Ct., Oakbrook, IL 
60521; 708-574-8484. Range and oven—Thermador 
(M), 5119 District Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90040; 213- 
562-1133. Table, custom. Chairs, Bertoia—Knoll Studio 
(R), 105 Wooster, New York 10012; 212-343-4000. Great 
room: Dining and coffee tables, designed by architect— 
Mark Gardner, see above. Dining room chairs, Bruce 
Eicher—available at David Barrett Inc. (R), 232 E. 59 St, 
New York 10022. Upholstery, =33188/4-3B—Clarence 
House (T), 211 E. 58., New York 10022; 212-752-2890. 
Custom aluminum chandeliers, designed by architect— 
Tritel-Gratz, 1306 Queens Plaza South, Long Island City, 
NY 11101; 718-361-7774. Upholstered living room fur- 
niture, Bellini Design—Cassina USA (R,T), 155 E. 56 
St., New York; 212-245-2121. Upholstery, =10368/15, 
#32052/7C—Clarence House, see above. Rug—V’Soske 
(T), 155 E. 56 St., New York 10022; 212-9688-1150. 
Cupboard—Splendid Peasant (R), Rt. 23 South, Egre- 
mont, MA 50158; 413-528-5755. Pillows—Dransfield & 
Ross (M), 444 E. 57 St.; New York 10022; 212-758-5785. 
Nuno, 979 Third Ave., New York, 212-421-9114. 
Draperies—Nuno, see above. Antique quilts—Judith 
and James Milne (R), 506 E. 74 St., New York 10021; 212- 
472-0107. Bedroom on left: Cherry wood bed, designed 
by architect—Mark Gardner, see above. Draperies— 
China Seas (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 
212-447-5051. Metal chair—Domus (T), 215 E. 58, New 
York 10022; 212-421-2800. Bedroom on right: Aluminum 
bed, designed by architect—Treitel-Granz, see above. 
Sheets—Wamsutta (M), 1285 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York 10019. Pillow shams, Belgian Linen—Chandler 
Hagelman Ltd. (R), 4665 Lower Roswell Rd., Marietta, 
GA 30068; 404-509-8528. Metal chair—Domus, see 
above. 

134 COOKING WITH THE MASTER Paces 134 to 137: 
Giuliano Bugialli’s “Cooking in Florence,” PO Box 1650, 
Canal St. Station, New York 10013-0870; 212-966-5325; fax: 
212-226-0601. 
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Be it contemporary, classic or country, 
You will find it in the Design Store at the Door Store the perfect 
place to “DESIGN” a home environment you will love 
for years to come. 
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Bombe 
Entertainment 
Armoire 


ONLY $1999. 
















“Les 
Quatres 
Saisons” hand 
| painted Armoire 


ONLY 


$1999. 
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Country 
Entertainment 
Armoire 


ONLY 


$1599. 


“Manon” 
hand carved 
Armoire 


ONLY 


$1499. 
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YOU'S orvice 


PLEASE CIRCLE THE CORRESPONDING NUMBER(S) ON THE ATTACHED CARD AND MAIL WITH PAYMENT IF — 


ACCESSORIES 

1. GREAT CITY TRADERS Great City Traders 
offers a collection of traditional and transi- 
tional decorative accessories, lighting, and 
gifts for the home. Circle #1 for an area 
dealer and a full brochure. $1. 

2. GUESS HOME COLLECTION offers a selection 
of 100% cotton bedding, bath and tabletop 
products. For more information, call 1-800- 
GUESS HOME or circle #2. Free. 

3, WAVERLY FABRICS Learn how to choose a 
signature print and build your room around 
it with Waverly’s new 16-page “Make It 
Yours With Waverly” Idea Book. $2. 


HOME FURNISHINGS 

4. BAKER FURNITURE’s Savoy Collection traces 
neoclassic furniture from the 18th Century 
through the Directoire, Empire and Art Deco 
movements. $8. 

5. BERNHARDT FURNITURE COMPANY crafts qual- 
ity wood furniture for dining room, living room 
and bedroom, and a broad line of custom-built 
upholstered furniture. Call 1-800-345-9875. or 
circle #5 for the casegoods catalog. $10. 

6. CENTURY FURNITURE INDUSTRIES’ brochure 
illustrates traditional, contemporary, and 
Oriental wood collections and upholstered 
furniture. Free. 

7. HICKORY CHAIR COMPANY'S 168-page James 
River Collection catalog features furniture for 
every room in the house including the finest of 
Queen Anne, Chippendale, and Hepplewhite 
styling. $15. 

8. FLEXSTEEL ‘“Flexsteel Guide to Upholstered 
Furniture” features information on quality con- 
struction and upholstered furniture styles. Call 
1-800-685-SOFA for brochure and the dealer 
nearest you. Free. 

9. SAVANNAH BY HICKORY WHITE This exquisite 
catalog showcases a collection of reproduc- 
tion pieces from some of Savannah’s finest 
homes, plus many new items inspired by this 
beautiful city. Included are a host of uphol- 
stered and wood pieces, offered in sumptu- 
ous fabrics and fabulous finishes. $7. 

10. KARASTAN Karastan SisalWool combines 
the look of Sisal with the feel of pure wool. 
Color brochure $3. 

11. THE LANE CO. is the world’s largest cedar 
chest producer. Cedar is nature's only pro- 
tection against moth damage. Catalog shows 
over 100 styles. $3. 

12. LANE VENTURE offers a wide assortment of 
stylish, high quality wicker and rattan furniture 
for the home. Color brochure $1. 

13. LEXINGTON FURNITURE Ar/ Cetera 
unique home furnishings. Individually 
hand-painted items for your home — 
entertainment centers, bedroom, din- 
ing room, children’s and occasional 
furniture. $5. 

14. MCGUIRE FURNITURE PORTFOLIO 100-page 
book features our classic collection of “The 
Premier Rattan Furniture Designs” and spe- 
cial collections including Bamboo Tables 
and Solid Teak. $15. 

15. PLAIN & FANCY CUSTOM CABINETRY Our 
new color catalog takes you through a wide 
range of beautiful, exciting ideas for 
kitchens, baths and furniture for every 
room. Features helpful planning guide. (East 
of Mississippi only.) $10. 

16. UNIVERSAL FURNITURE’s Alexander Julien 
Home Colours offers a vintage look for the 
‘900s... includes dining room, bedroom, 
occasional pieces and upholstery. $15. 





KITCHEN & BATH 

17. AMERICAN STANDARD We want you to love 
your bathroom. This 30-page, color 
brochure is overflowing with facts, ideas and 
inspiration for planning your bathroom. $2. 
18. CALPHALON Those who love to cook value 
Calphalon cookware and bakeware for their 
superior conductivity, even heat distribution, and 
superior performance. Made in the U.S.A. and 
backed with a lifetime warranty. Free catalog. 
19. DUPONT CORIAN® offers limitless design 
potential and is easy to live with. It's easy-to- 
clean, stain-resistant and looks new longer 
than other surfaces. And Corian is backed by 
a 10 year warranty from DuPont. For more 
information, call 1-800-4-CORIAN. Free. 

20. FRANKE Exquisite designs in kitchen and 
hospitality sinks in stainless steel, quartz or 
granite composite for the contemporary or 
traditional kitchen. Plus faucets, custom-fitted 
and color-coordinated accessories and the 
unique Triflow Water Filtration System. $4. 
21. FRIGIDAIRE The look of better perfor- 
mance is here. See Frigidaire Gallery™ and 
Frigidaire Gallery Professional Series™ 
appliances, featuring contoured design. Call 
1-800-FRIGIDAIRE, or see us on the Internet at 
hitp:/Avww.frigidaire.com. Free. 

22. GE APPLIANCES offers a 32-page color 
Product Selection Guide, featuring the 
Profile™ series of appliances created to reju- 
venate the look of the standard kitchen. Free. 
23. GROHE FAUCETS are beautiful and lasting. 
Affordable quality for your kitchen and bath. For 
Grohe’s product literature file, circle #23. Free. 
24. JACUZZI WHIRLPOOL BATH presents the 
International Designer Collection of 
whirlpool baths, faucetry and The J- 
Dream™ Family of shower systems. Free 
50-page, color catalog. For information, call 
1-800-678-6889. 

25. JENN-AIR offers a full line of kitchen appli- 
ances under three banners: Expressions 
Collection; Blue Creek; and Designer Line, 
also featuring laundry. For brochures, call 1- 
800-JENN-AIR. Telephone calls only. 

26. KITCHENAID HOME APPLIANCES The 
thoughtful design and detail of KitchenAid 
built-in and freestanding refrigerators, 
cooktops, ovens, ranges, dishwashers, laun- 
dry and more. Color brochure. $1. 

27. KOHLER BATH & KITCHEN IDEAS A complete 
set of color product catalogs covering baths 
and whirlpools, showers, lavatories, toilets 
and bidets, kitchen and entertainment sinks, 
faucets and accessories. Call 1-800- 
4KOHLER Ext. AR4. $8. 

28. KRAFTMAID CABINETRY Custom cabinetry 
without the custom price. KraftMaid offers a 
selection of cabinetry for the kitchen, bath 
and every room in the home. For catalogs 
and video showcasing KraftMaid call 1-800- 
654-3008 or circle #28. $0. 

29. NKBA DREAM KITCHEN AND BATH KIT The 
National Kitchen & Bath Association's guide 
on where to start, whom to see and how to 
get the kitchen or bath of your dreams. List 
of kitchen/bath professionals, helpful prod- 
uct and industry information included. $3. 
30. SNAIDERO KITCHEN DESIGN A new portfolio 
of international kitchen designs handcraft- 
ed to meet the exact specifications of your 
home, with an extensive selection of 
designs, dozens of door styles, special pur- 
pose cabinets, accessories and freestand- 
ing furniture pieces. $12. 

31. SUB-ZERO BUILT-IN REFRIGERATION The 
world’s best-built refrigerators and freezers 
are designed to blend into any decor. The 





new Integrated 700 Series, a flexible refrig- 
eration system, fits wherever you can put 
cabinets or drawers. Free color brochure on 
the Classic 500 Series or new Integrated 700 
Series. 1-800-444-7820. 

32. THERMADOR cooktops, ovens, ranges, 
ventilation products and warming drawers 
are all designed to bring you the optimum 
cooking experience. To learn more about 
these high-performance products and the 
rewards of cooking with Thermador, call 1- 
800-656-9226 Ext. 13. Free. 

33. VENT-A-HOOD A catalog from the original 
manufacturer of kitchen ventilation equip- 
ment includes color photographs, specifica- 
tion drawings, installation information and a 
review of custom features and decorative 
items. Free. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

34. ARTE DE MEXICO A collection of catalogs 
including hand-forged and hand-assembled 
iron and antler furniture and lighting, plus 
an extensive line of accessories, carved 
wood and accent furniture. Catalog $8. 

35. BAILEYS IRISH CREAM Baileys Original 
Irish Cream limited edition coffee cups give 
you the ultimate way to enjoy Baileys & 
Coffee. Each set of cups includes one boy 
cup and one girl cup. Call 1-800-GoBaileys 
(1-800-462-2453) to pay by credit card. 
$14.95/set plus tax. 

36. BILTMORE ESTATE Visit Biltmore Estate for 
a day of discovery at America’s largest home. 
Call 1-800-411-2529 or circle #36 for your 
free vacation planner. 

37. BUICK MOTOR DIVISION For more informa- 
tion on the Buick Riviera and to receive your 
free deluxe catalog, call 1-800-4A-BUICK. 
38. BUILDERS SQUARE DO-IT-YOURSELF KIT ‘Paint 
& Wallpaper” video explains wall preparation, 
painting, staining and hanging paper and borders. 
Also covers stencils and faux finishes. Kit includes 
a Builders Square Idea Book and money-saving 
coupon. Kit price: $10.95. 

39. CADILLAC For more information, call 1- 
800-333-4CAD. 

40. CHEVROLET For more information on 
Chevrolet, call 1-800-950-2438. 

41. CONTADINA REFRIGERATED PASTAS & SAUCES 
Send for more information on Contadina 
Refrigerated Pastas & Sauces and delicious 
recipe ideas. Free. 

42. FANCY FEAST invites you to the Friskies/CFA 
Cat Show in your area. For details and to find 
out where to meet the Fancy Feast cat, call 1- 
800-725-4CAT. Free. 

43. GM MASTERCARD® Earn up to $3,500 
toward a new car or truck! Every purchase 
could increase your earnings. No annual fee. 
Call 1-800-8GM-CARD to apply. 

44. GMC TRUCK For more information, call 1- 
800-GMC-TRUCK. 

45. LANDS’ END/COMING HOME features high 
quality, reasonably priced bed and bath prod- 
ucts. From sheets that fit to towels, rugs, and 
quilts. Call 1-800-345-3696 or circle #45 for 
catalog. Free. 

46. LINCOLN For a free brochure on the new 
Lincoln Continental, call 1-800-446-8888 
47. MERCURY To better imagine yourself in 
the all-new 1996 Mercury Sable, please call 
1-800-446-8888 for more information 

48. PALM SPRINGS DESERT RESORTS Cal! 1-800- 
41-RELAX for a free 32-page Vacation Planner 
and R&R Club discount brochure. Internet site 
http:/Avww.desert-resoris.com. Free 

49. PLASTI-KOTE spray paints make home 
decorating quick, easy and fun. For free 


cei 


AN INDEX OF INFORMATI 
OFFERED BY OUR ADVERTISE 


color brochures on our decorator faux f 
ish and accent paints call 1-800-43 1-592 
Telephone calls only. 

50. PORK THE OTHER WHITE MEAT.® What's ne 
after chops and roasts? Try kabobs, taco cube 
fajita strips, cutlets, scaloppine or stirf 
medallions. Circle #50 for free recipes. 

51. SERVICEMASTER CONSUMER SERVICES G 
your home ready for Spring with ServiceMast 
carpet and upholstery cleaning services. 
schedule a free estimate and receive a fi 
Cleaning Tips Guide, call the experts at 1-80 
WE SERVE. 

52. THE STIFFEL COMPANY Bright Ideas 
Beautiful Living.” New lighting ideas that 
create mood & ambience in your home. $1. 
53. TALBOTS Discover the best in womer 
classic clothing and accessories in mis 
and petite sizes, including Talbots Intimat ‘ 
Call 1-800-742-6148, Dept. DE for a catal¢ 
or store nearest you. Free. d 
54. TILE PROMOTION BOARD Zhe Lifestyle 
Tile — For the 70-page brochure featuri 
everything you wanted to know abo 
ceramic tile, circle #54. Free. 








WINDOWS 

55. ANDERSEN® WINDOW & PATIO DOORS 
Choosing windows is one of the most importa 
decisions you'll make. This 20-page brochi 
contains inspiring ideas and photographs 
help create distinctive light-filled rooms; pli 
facts about energy efficiency and weathertigh 
ness, and a checklist to help you compare 
dows and patio doors.1-800-426-4261. Fre 
56. CARADCO’S full line of quality wood wit 
dows and patio doors features the late 
innovations in energy efficiency, security an 
long-lasting beauty, along with a 125-yeq 
heritage of fine craftsmanship. Catalog $2] 
57. HURD MILLWORK COMPANY FineTuning™ 
home with windows is becoming an increa 
ingly popular way to have big, beautiful wir 
dows and energy efficiency and year-ro 
comfort. For a free brochure circle #57. Ca 
1-800-2BE-HURD, ext. 300 for a $6.95 vid 0) 
58. “MADE TO ORDER FROM MARVIN” brochu 
beautifully demonstrates how made-to-ordé 
wood windows and doors enhance th 
home. Helps you determine your needs fo 
design, energy efficiency and maintenancé 
and the products and options to match. Freé 
59. PELLA WINDOWS AND DOORS “Maki 
Great Window Decisions,” a 24-page, colo 
guide for those who plan to build or remo¢ 
el a home. Learn how to compare and evs 
uate a window's beauty, energy efficien 
options, durability, service and installation 
Call 1-800-54-Pella. C269ZOLM. Free. 

60. STAINED GLASS OVERLAY, INC. Col 
brochure shows the beauty, versatility ai 
design possibilities of this 21st Century dec 
rative glass product. Free. 

61. VELUX ROOF WINDOWS AND SKYLIGH). 
Free brochure features helpful informatio 
and design ideas for creating beautiful light 
filled living spaces. For a free copy cirdl 
#61 or call toll-free 1-800-283-2831. | 
62. WEATHER SHIELD MFG., INC. Window and 
Door Ideas — A broad selection of styles an¢ 
shapes for new home construction or remodel 
ing projects. True Divided Lite and energy eff 
cient glazings. Literature is free. 

63. WILSONART® FLOORING Good looks, dura 
bility and easy maintenance make this high 
pressure laminate flooring an attractive solu} 
tion for today’s active families. 15 naturé 
woodgrain designs. For more information 
call 1-800-710-8846. Telephone calls only. 
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SILK FLOWERS 
Interior designers have rediscovered the almost 
vanished art of using silk flowers for home 
decoration. It’s easy to see why, when you look at this 
spectacular centerpiece of silk and dried flowers. 
Catalog is $2. Petals, HB496, 300 Central Ave., 
White Plains, NY 10606-1227 or call 1-800-431-2464. 





BALLARD’S BRINGS YOU THE 
BEST in home furnishings and accessories 
for your entire home and reveals the 

latest looks for living room, bedroom, 
kitchen, and bath. Choose from an 
exclusive collection of furniture, lighting, 
mirrors, accent pieces. Catalog, $3. 
Ballard Designs, 1670 DeFoor Ave. NW, 
Atlanta, GA 30318. 


FRANCES 


WONDERFUL WICKER AT WAREHOUSE PRICES Link, Lane, 


Ficks, and other national brands at 30% or 50% savings...64-page catalog also 


includes the firm’s private-label imports for bed, bath, and kids’ rooms. 
Doll carriages are a specialty. Send $5 to Wicker Warehouse, 195 S. River St., 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 or call 1-800-274-8602; in NJ 201-342-6709. 
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NEEDLES 





ROSS-SIMONS 
GIFT & HOME COLLECTION 


offers unique furniture, accent pieces, magnificent rugs, 


lamps, gifts, fine china, and flatware. The price tags will delight you. 
Call 1-800-556-7376 for a copy of their free catalog. 











CURTAIN GOING UP? Consider Balmore 

Lace for a light, airy, elegant look. Made in Scotland, 
these beauties come in natural or white 95% 
cotton/5% polyester. Panels are each 60” wide. 
Lengths: 72”, $66 per panel; 84”, $71. 

Valance, 20” x 60”, $29 each. Add $11 p&h per 
order. Free catalog. Country Curtains, Dept. 2496, 
Stockbridge, MA 01262 or call 1-800-456-0321. 
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§| New lower prices! We beat 
4 all competitors’ prices. 


<n Total Service Voted #1 
fen | in Customer Service 
q oh by over 4 million 
satisfied customers 
| coast to coast! 


Total Satisfaction We 
have half a century of home 
decorating 
experience! Let 
one of our 400 


EPha lhl a eee he 


“Your phone 
ye eR aks 
Potecs bm ie aig 
and helpful, your 
eR ae Lae 
UP aioe eos 
and you are 
efficient...” 


E Blind 


Kit &W allpaper a friendly 


Esp Eeoent sues 
help answer 
your questions. 


Best Selection 
We sell only Ist 
quality and 
more national 
brands than 
anyone else! Shop your local 
retailer and then call us! 


EPS lil: eee 


Save up to Save up to 


8260 BOvor 


Two examples of savings you can 
expect when you shop American! 


Levolor Mini’s 36” x 48” 
#LL17756 Kitchen & Bath Book 


$95 Store Price... $95 
$17 Your Price... $5s/r 


Witeirai(g 
Underwood 
Fowler, Michigan 


Lt kL ed 





Special Order Wallpaper America's largest mail 


order blind & wallpaper 
discounter! 


American 


Blind and Wallpaper Facto 


eer 


24-hour FAX #1-800-391-2293 


HUNTER DOUGLAS 


Store Price... 


Peale REPS til 


Your Price... 


* 





No payment for 90 days!* 
FREE UPS shipping in 24-72 hours. 


Open 7 days a week! Weekdays: 7am-lam EST 
Sat. & Sun. 8:30am-11 pm EST 


MI 4817¢ 996 ABWE 
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LEVOLOR * DELMAR .* BALI * GRABER * 


FABRIC WORLD 


| offers 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


DUETTE * 


Be an interior 
decorator! 7% 


Home study course. Qualify 
for excellent full-time and 
part-time career opportu- 
nities. Earn big profession- 
al discounts, gain access 
to private showrooms 
Free literature: send or 
call 24 hours a day. 


800-223-4542 






Upholstery & 
Drapery Fabrics 
by All Major Companies 
| at The Lowest Price 
| ¢ First Quality 

| 


¢ Personalized Service 


* Call 24 hours, 7 days 


U.S./Canada 


1-800-392-5337 


Major credit cards accepted 


PCDI, 606 ae Road 
Dept. HHE496, Atlanta, Georgia 30328 





MISSING A PIECE 


OF YOUR PATTERN?” 


Replace pieces or add to your sterling silver 4 
at up to 75% off retail. We specialize in sy. | 
new and used flatware and hollow- p 

ware, Over 1,200 patterns in stock. | 
Call or write for a free inventory 

of your sterling pattern. (We buy 
sterling silver, with a careful 
appraisal for maximum value.) 








Pattern shown: Chantilly by Gorham 


Beverly Bremer 


SILVER SHOP 


3164 Peachtree Rd., NE, Dept HB, Atlanta, GA 30305 / Mon.-Sat. 10-5 
404 261-4009 


NORTH CAROLINA 


OO 


The biggest discounts on America’s finest furniture 

We represent almost every major manufacturer of fine 
home and office furnishings 

We deliver and set up in your home anywhere in the 
U.S., Canada, or worldwide. Call today for prices, details 
and our free brochure (four color catalog $10). 


NY“ 
North Carolina 


DISCOUNT FURNITURE SALES 
FINE FURNISHINGS SHIPPED WORLDWIDE 


(919) 638-9164 


Wood beautiful. 


Only northern white cedar is 
naturally splinter-free and lasts a 
very long time 
without needing to 
be pressure- 
treated with 
toxic 
chemicals. 
Which means endless fun 
for your kids and peace of 
mind for you. 

























Not sold in stores. 


Free color catalogue & video 


1-800-303-3906 


http://www.midcoast.com/cedarworks, 


«eS 


| P.O. Box 990-HB, Rockport, Maine 04856 















Oriental Rugs 


¢ Choose from over 7,500 rugs IN STOCK 
e Sizes from 1' x 1' to 12' x 20' and larger 
¢ We import directly and SELL FOR LESS 
* Rugs sent on app 
e Send for our f 


roval - we pay shipping 
lor brochure 


Charles W. Jacobsen, Inc. “% 


Dept HB 
401 North Salin< 315/422-7832 
Syracuse, NY 13 


“America's sour ntal rugs since 1924 


BROWN JORDAN 





Guaranteed Lowest Price 
All Major Patio and Teak Furniture 
Call to order Now and Request Free Catalog 


CAROLINA PATIO WAREHOUSE 


0) 6 PATIO6 or (800) 672-8466 - Contact Ext. HB4 
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Lowest Prices! 
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a Give us manufacturer’s name, 

a Pra Camella ae eel le 

ALL MAJOR COMPANIES. 

Bec um at Malattie 

a VOILE & BATISTE. 
BROS OSS Ch maa 

a. Um RG 
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a 301 Beech St., Dept. 2U - Hackensack, NJ 07601 


| i TOLL FREE 1-800-992-7325 
ee 
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Fiininate the Middleman! 


QUALITY) 
CARPET 


Order direct from Network 
and get the carpet you 
really want at great sav- 
ings. Our quality carpets 
are stain protected. Featuring 


Monsanto Wear-Dated. It’s locked in! 
We quote all national brands, too! 


a 
ree Brochure ¢ Quotes * Samples & 


1-800-442-2013 or. we_ 


Div. of aa Est 
{ Network bere Ta Tal | } 1970 





Parkers 
Carpet 


Dept. HB, 3200 Dug Gap Rad, Dalton, GA 30720 





Savings of 40-50% 


¢ You are guaranteed the PBB OU 
level of furniture pa 3 
excellence 


¢ We carry most 
major brands 


Our friendly 

experienced 

design staff is 

ready to help you with your selection 


We ship nationwide with in-home setup 


For your free brochure, call 


TRIAD FURNITURE 
1-800-323-8469 





TRIAD FURNITURE 





reeb baton ee 


(At these prices, why stop at one?) 


Catch savings of up to 70% 
on China, Sterling, Crystal and Gifts 
from all the leading manutac turers 
Call for our free catalog 


Thurbers® 


1 -800- 848- (237 


256C Dabney Road, Richmond, VA 








Country Curtains, 
Every Window Deserves A Great Curtain! 


In our catalog , you II 


discover just the right answers 





for your sind owe eit easily 
and alford: bly! Hundreds 
of wonderful re: ady-mz ide 
choices, something for every 
style of home ateke from 
colonial to contemporary 


] 


. coast to coast: 


Please Call TODAY 
For Your FREE Country 
Curtains® G. atalog! 
1-800-876-6123 
Dept. 2176 


LJ Please send my FREE Country Curtains® Catalog 


INGimne 
Address 
City 
State Zip 

Mail To: Country Curtains” at The Red Lion Inn 
Dept. 2176 Stockbridge, MA 01262 or Fax to: 1-413-243-1067 
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ff "Wy IN CUSTOMER SERVICE 
& EXPRESS DELIVERY! 
WE GLADLY BEAT 
ANYBODY’S PRICE! 
eFREE UPS (48 states) 
e NO SALES TAX (outside NYS) 
© LIFETIME WARRANTY 
¢ WHOLE HOUSE DISCOUNTS 


800 - 847: 4199 


in NYS (718) 996-5580 FAX (718) 996-1966 | 
Sm 222 Ave. U, Brklyn, NY 11223 ee 









Designer look, factory price. Sinks, tubs, 
faucets, fixtures, lighting and more. 
Choose from 2000+ home items. 







Ask For Dept. 2415 or write 















| | P.O. Box 2515, Dept. 2415, Conway, NH 03818 
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Order with confidence 
from America’s oldest 
and largest wicker & 
rattan importer. : ry | 
st quality, i ey | 
uarameed lowest r ne 
price, prompt ‘ iif 
delivery, largest 


selection. Sy = 
1p ‘| A STEP BY STEP VIDEO 
{a I Send $3 for new | A visual guide to accessorizing, 
pave SA pavelcalay catay: == choosing fabrics, make-overs 
WICKER & RATTAN we suip nationwide ||| ad much more... 


FURNITURE VIDE 
Dept. HBO3, 295 Route 10 Visit our gigantic showroom = Makes Decorating fun! Titn 


apc |: . | | Succasunna, NJ 07876 Save 35-50% off list Avoid costly mistakes  “AmagexDesu 
oe CALL: 1-800-FRANS-99 price on Henry Link, f y 
Uy, IN Nu: 1-201-584-2230 — Ficks Reed, and others 1-800-600-1807 
CC 
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, CAROLINA 
America’s LARGEST SELECTION OF OIL 
Reproouctions On Canvas. 

ine art transforms a room like nothing 
Ise can. Choose from a large selection 
of on-canvas replicas that recreate exactly the 
colors, details and textures of original oil 
painting masterpieces. 

We guarantee your satisfaction always. 

All prices include museum-quality, wood frames, 
| hand leafed and finished to complement the 
period and style of the original paintings. 


ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS 


| 1-800-222-6827 ext. 833 
Free Color Catalog 


@ Ve S Masle 3 Ce Ueclic VW 
P.O. Drawer D-833 * Somersville, CT 06072 
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| ¢ © Best Prices 

* Knowledgable 
Sales Staff 

¢ More Repeat 
Customers 


e Insured In-Home 
Delivery 
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Call Now For Info Or A Brochure 
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NORTH CAROLINA 





| ame SINCE 1977 
’ f oS 
PRICE 
GUARANTEED 


ALL FIRST QUALITY 
| ALL NAME BRANDS AVAILABLE 


| CALL US LAST! 


« Save $100's, even | 
$1,000's on furnishings. 





+ Friendly, professional 


statftoasistyou. =| SAVINGSUP TO 50% 


+ In-home delivery and Call for price quote, or order our 
set-up. 170 page lighting and lamp catalog. 
For a free brochure call or write: ($5 refundable with purchase) 


MN aliniin emer 1-800-735-3377 


WE BEAT ALL QUOTES! 
1P.0. Box 1150 Phone (910) 353-1828 274 Eastchester Dy., High Point, NC 27262 
) 


| mm 61-800-653-5668 
| | Ask for Dept. GH] Sncksonville| ING 28546 Fax (910) 353-3348 || Fax: 910-882-2262 http; //WWW.GVLIGHT.COM/GV/ 


pene EE Fee HB496 J | Serving Customers Since 1926 


GUARANTEED TOBE ALWAYS! 



























ss Mail order is a 
3 : Gg art way t 
We've merged with Stgle Wallcovering & Mary’s Wallpaper | S ii Ay R i A er Sat 
| = = to become the largest discounter, bringing you me SUCCESSFUL business... add a 
= =, Unbeatable buying power! Z—= profit dimension 
se ey eee A AIT rode 
fe ce) AES Se |e ores 
mee Le = 2 e \ Y 
. MeentecDowatnn No extra processing fees! aa ANYWHERE BUSINESS Bite operation. 
| 7 ee a eee epee Our brochure “How To Start a Successful 


Mail Order Business” gives you some proven 
guidelines to speed you on your way. 
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For your copy send Hearst Magazines 


es Direct Response 

stamped 4” x 9/4” PRE ue: 1 oi 
cope: Ml Advertising Sales 
FOR Less: aim 224 W. 57th St., HB, New York, NY 10019 » 212-649-3220 


MINIS ¢ VERTICALS * DUETTES 
PLEATED SHADES * WOODS 


— ms ¢ 
1-290-477-8900 
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WHOLESALE DISCOUNTS 


¢ Orders Processed Same Day 
qm) « Have Name of Book, Pattern Number/Page No 
mm) =e | ist Price and Amount of Rolls /Yards 


as No Sales Tax (except NJ) 


GUARANTEED LOWEST PRICES 
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AMERICAN WALLCOVERING DISTRIBUTORS 


2260 Route 22 © Union, New Jersey 07083 


Do You Need Carpet or Blinds?$ 
1-800-CARPETS. 


ALL NATIONAL BRANDS « 1st QUALITY ONLY 
Shaw ¢ Mohawk e Beaulieu 


UP TO 75% OFF 


BRAIDED AND ORIENTAL AREA RUGS 
100% Factory Guarantee 
WOOD BLINDS * PLEATED SHADES & MORE 


°1-800-CARPETS 


800 Carpets, Inc. 
Established 1932 
America’s Carpet Store 


Guaranteed Savings and Service. 
Nationwide Delivery. 
Call For Our 30 Page Color Catalog. 


FURNITURE 


WELLINGTON’S FURNITURE 
Box 1849, Blowing Rock, NC 28605 
800-262-1049 (Mon-Sat 9-6 ET) 











SAVINGS UP TO 60% 


Top Name Furniture Lines 








Over 350 lines to choose from at 
Guaranteed Lowest Prices! 


FREE BROCHURE & QUOTES 


(704 ) 938 - 9171 











Worldwide Delivery..In Home Set-up 


Village Furniture House 


Cannon Village 
FURNITURE CITY 


146 West Avenue, Kannapolis, NC 28081 











We will not be undersold! 
Now, enjoy amazing 
savings on fine quality 
china and the convenience 
of shopping at home. 


Call 1-800-538-6340 
today for your FREE 
CATALOG or to place 
your order. 


You'll discover: 


¢ The largest in-stock inventory 
of the best names in china, 
crystal stemware, silverware, 
collectibles, and giftware 

¢ Faster delivery—most 
orders are processed within 
24 hours 

¢ Guaranteed satisfaction 


¢ Our convenient National 
Bridal Registry 


Banow 


P.O, Box 994 * Novi, MI 48376-0994 


*= Unbeatable = 
See 
Thousands of 
China Patierns 





Un alee 


WOLFF. TANNING BEDS 


6 r 
1, 
Call for FREE Color Catalog & Lowest Prices in the USA 


1+800°462+9197 

















Top-Name Furniture Brands! 


For FREE quotes & brochure, call 


TURE CONN ECTION 


OME CHAR MOM LIANG 


(800) 869-5664 


High Point’s Most Reliable Source 








FAMOUS NANE 


Decorator Fabrics 
Blinds & 
Wallcoverings 


Savings 
up to 





1-800-999-2091 
For orders and quotations 


BMI Home Decorating 
318 Carter, Libertyville, IL 60048 














Priced from Compare at 


$39: 95 999.95 


*° Factory guaranteed 
up to 20 years 


° Any normal size 


® MC/VISA/DISC 
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Wire YOUR MARK 


Our catalog of home furnishings and 
accessories puts a world of decorating 
opportunities at your fingertips. Plus, 
we help you to envision our products 
in your own home with helpful deco- 
rating suggestions like the rubber 


stamped wall border shown here. 


BALLARD DESIGNS 
4043515099 
1670 DeFoor Ave. NW ¢ Atlanta, GA 30318 
Attn: HOUS 04 96 


7528 


¢ Designee Brands 

¢Custom Orders 

Solid Woods 

*Courteous & Qualified 
Sales Staff 


°Professional Delivery 
eAt A True 50% Savings |° 
DISCOVER NEW HOME FURNISHINGS AT 
1-800-334-9094! 


5241D West Market St., Ste. 803 * Greensboro, NC 27409 
Guaranteed Lowest [ene Peels 4 Name Brands 
Call toll free with manufacturer and style number. 


1-800-741-0571 


OR Re Ue om 


latog $5 
Petes ave 





BIGGER 
a7 
BETTER! 
Guaranteed 


WALLPALER & 
SLIND MART 


Merges with 
Peerless! 


ea 
am EE EAI ES| 
FREE 24 hr. FAX 1-800-245-4557 
GET THE BEST FOR “LESS” AT... 
y 
q 


WALLPAPER & BLIND DEPOT 


Weekdays 7:00 am-1:00 am « Sat. & Sun 8:30 am- 11:00 pm 


WE ACCEPT: sie Go Mad > MM... ©1996 Peerless R 





‘or; 300 lines 
of fine furniture & 
an experienced 
interior design 
elie limes 
quote and free 
brochure. 
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FURNITURE SALES 
AND INTERIORS 










210 Stage Coach Trail Greensboro, 
M-F 9-5:30, Sat. 9-5 Fax: 910/855-1370 
Phone: 910/855-9034 








$$$ SAVESS$$ SAVE $$$ SAVE $$$ 


WH Le 


First Quality 


Ko) a Ae 
Give us manufacturer’s name, 
pattern, color and yardage. 
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ABC Decorative Fabrics 


2410 298th Ave. N. © Clearwater, FL 34621 


To. FREE 1-800-500-9022 
Mon.- Sat. 9a.m.-5:30p.m. EST 


In-stock merchandise from the major mills 


$$$ SAVESS$ SAVESSS$S SAVE $$$ 
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Three Million Pieces 
China, Crystal, Flatware 
& Collectibles 


Obsolete, Inactive And Active. 
Buy Or Sell. 


REPLACEMENTS, LTD. 


1089 Knox Road, PO Box 26029 
Greensboro, NC 27420 - Dept. HB 


1-800-REPLACE 
(1-800-737-5223) 
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a Save 25% on Silver Replating 


0 


For a limited time only, have 
any item replated at 25% off. 
And, there’s no extra charge 
for dent removal or straightening! 
Have your worn antiques and 
heirlooms QUADRUPLE 
SILVER-PLATED by 
erica’s largest silver 
ater. Call or write today 
fora ace price list and our full 
25-year warranty 
1-800-345-8112 
a Metal Co 
ept. 37DA79 
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A eeTy a etorl cy 


Once in a lifetime savings on 
heirloom-quality solid brass and 
white iron beds. Buy. factory direct 
and SAVE UP TO 50%!! Special 
Bridal Layaway and payment plans. 
Send for our FREE CATALOG. 


12421 CEDAR ROAD 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 44106 
(216) 229-4900 
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SAVE UP TO 50% 


Traditional or Contemporary 


“4 We offer the finest furniture in 
¥ L stock or special order, shipped 
\ iy directly to you for in-house 
delivery. Over thirty-five years 
ae experience in representing 
over 150 nationally 
advertised furniture 
FT manufacturers. Call, visit, 
m or write for free brochures 


RHONEY 


FURNITURE HOUSE 


® 2401 Hwy. 70, S.W. Dept. H 
Hickory, N.C. 28602 
704-328-2034 
Fax: 704-328-2036 








TAPESTRY REVIVAL Long considered possessions of great value, 
tapestries were among the most important forms of artistic expressions in medieval 


times. Peerless’ European Tapestry catalog includes an extensive collection 


of adaptations plucked from museum originals. It’s free. Peerless Imported Rugs, 


3033 N. Lincoln Ave., HB496, Chicago, IL 60657 or 312-472-4848. 








AFFORDABLE ART Glorious collection of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces recreated in oils on 
artist’s canvas. Museum-style frames complete each 
replica. The charming example we show is “The Two 
Girls” by William A. Bouguereau. Catalog, free. The 
Masters’ Collection, P.O. Drawer 838, Somersville, 
CT 06072 or call 1-800-222-6827, Dept. 838. 
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SHOICE DESIGNER CHAIRS 


Completely assembled, hand- 





ARCHITECTURAL 

DETAILS 
-arved chairs (not kits) found in homes of 
‘ome ready to paint or days gone by add 
tain. More than 100 


tyles: Country, French, 


distinction and 
character to your home 
talian, French today. Vintage Wood 
-rovincial, all waiting Works present a vast 
or your personal array of solid wood 


ouch. Catalog, $2. 


brackets, corbels, gables, 


Mark Sales, moldings, screen doors, 
51-20 88th Street, cornices, shelves, 
Jept. 2-G, and more. Factory-direct 


Jueens, NY 11414. 


prices! Prompt 


Tel.: 718-835-9319. shipment! 
‘Binh SE pr rTP Zen tN c ih ! w 104-page catalog, $2. 
h Vintage Wood 


Works, Hwy 34S., 
Box R, #3087, 
Quinlan, TX 75474. 





ANCIENT ASSYRIAN FRIEZE Lightweight resin reproduction, 

a majestic 55” wide by 37” high, will hang on a wall to dramatize a room. 
$555 (call for shipping charges). Free color catalog of replica European 
sculpture and tapestries, 1-800-525-1733, ext. H883. Design Toscano, 

17 E. Campbell Street., Dept. HB883, Arlington Hegts., IL 60005. 
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| FIVE STARS FOR TOM 


By DEE HARDIE 


























For years my husband, Tom, has been 
giving me exotic cookbooks. Because he 
was born in New Orleans he feels good 
food is part of his heritage, and his 
mother made it so. When Maumoo 
made gumbo it took her two full days, 
and it was delicious. She was a hard act 
to follow. My mother’s menus were much 
simpler: fish every Friday because my 
father was Catholic, baked 
beans every Saturday because 
we lived in Boston. Maybe 
that’s my excuse. I confess 
that I’m not much of a cook. 

I prefer decorating the 
table, folding napkins in the 


shape of swans rather than self-defense. Pm giving him the whole 


folding in egg whites. Tom 

continues to buy cookbooks 

while I continue to buy P.D. 

James mysteries. Tom likes ingredients, 
I like intrigue. Not that my cooking 
doesn’t have a certain dash of suspense: 
I’m never quite sure how my meals will 
turn out. 

Another excuse | could use is that 
when we were living in Paris, Marie 
Thérése came almost every day. For the 
equivalent of $10 a week, the going rate 
at the time, she turned our small three- 
room apartment into a four-star restau- 
rant. I suppose I should have spent more 
time with Marie Thérése. But if you 
were a bride, if you were in Paris, and if 
you were twenty-four, would you have 
stayed in the kitchen? 

Now, forty-five years later, Tom 
has finally decided to cook—out of seif- 


defense, I’m sure. He | en threat- 


ening to do this for years, and it’s about 
time. He did try making some sort of 
stew five years ago, using a two-quart 
ceramic casserole he found. But instead 
of putting it in the oven he placed it on 
top of a burner, filled with beef cubes, 
onions, carrots, potatoes, and peas, and 
the explosion was not to be believed. 
That temporarily dampened his dreams. 


After forty-five years of 


my mediocre cuisine, my husband 
has finally decided to cook in 


kitchen on a platter 


Now he’s at it again. He recently 
found a twenty-five-year-old cookbook 
on French Provincial cooking in a sec- 
ondhand bookstore. This started the pot 
boiling. We spent most of a Saturday 
planning a menu. “What does ‘sautéed’ 
mean?” he asked. “Fried in a small 
amount of butter or oil in a pan,” | 
explained patiently. “And what’s mari- 
nating?” said he, as he flipped through 
the paperback. “You let food sit for a 
while in a seasoned liquid, sometimes 
overnight, before cooking,” I heard 
myself saying as if ] were Julia Child. 


I said to myself, let him see what 


l've gone through all these years trying 
to live up to his great expectations. This 
may be a beginner's course in cooking, 


l thought, 


but it may turn out to be 


more of a sensitivity training session. 

Then we checked off what we had 
in the cupboard and what he needed for 
his two choices—Oignons a la Moné- 
gasque, Or onions in a raisin sauce 
Monaco fashion, and Tournedos Dauphi- 
nois, filets of beef with a port wine 
sauce. Yes, we had marjoram and bay 
leaves and wine vinegar and port wine 
and freshly ground pepper. 
“You’re much better sup- 
plied than I thought,” he 
admitted, one of the nicest 
culinary compliments he has 
ever given me. | suppose. 

He went off to the 
grocery. store to buy the 
essentials: the beef, the 
smallest of white onions, 
the whitest of mushrooms. I 
thought he should do it alone, make it 
an experience, not just a meal. Later, in 
his toque blanche, the tall white starched 
hat of a French chef I had once given 
him as a joke, he actually cooked the 
entire dinner, and it was as good as any 
we have had at Thornhill in forty years. 
Even Albert and Edith, our Maryland 
grandchildren, with their American 
palates, fully agreed. I was his aide de cui- 
sine, which means I eventually washed 
the nine pots and pans. But it was well 
worth it, both for that meal and the 
promise of more to come. 

Never underestimate the power 
of a man. Next month he tells me he’s 
“doing crab,” and I’m giving him the 
whole kitchen on a platter...plus five 
stars. 
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Suddenly, 
your skin is just not as resilient. 


Now we can help bring it back. 


Resilience 


Elastin Refirming Creme or 
Oil-Free Lotion 


A cascade of effects—time, stress, irritation, 





even the environment—undermines the 





elastin that gives your skin its youthful firmness | 
and spring. Resilience, in your choice of creme 
or lotion, links natural extracts and enzyme | 
technology to slow elastin breakdown and | 
supplement elastin flexibility. Proven results 
today. And effective prevention for tomorrow. 
Clinical tests show a 25% increase in 





firmness and flexibility. 42% reduction in the 





appearance of lines and wrinkles. 30% 





‘increase in moisturization. After 
eight weeks of twice daily use. 
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“So you want a new 











Want to feel really special every day? 


Consider getting into a really special car. 


Like the new Cadillac DeVille. 


ere: 


Now better than ever. 


With the 
Northstar System. 


So you get the security of going 100,000 


miles between scheduled tune-ups. 


The safety of full-range Traction Control 


and refined anti-lock brakes. 


The comfort of Road-Sensing Suspension 


and Speed-Sensitive Steering. 


And the performance of the renowned 


275-horsepower Northstar V8. 


A test drive can be a very enlightening 
experience. Take one. And 
see why nothing else feels like 


DeVille...from Cadillac. 


For more information call 1-800-333-4CAD 


or on the Internet type http://www.cadillac.com. 





CADILLAC 


CREATING A HIGHER STANDARD, 








“T thought the bedroom 





could use some 
new drapes. 





So naturally, 
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TICS} RUSH HOUR, AND DIRTY LAUNDRY. Finally, a place where 
With its soul-soothing design of forged metal and l patoral 

reated Carmel Classic for | 
“ away to your own cradle 
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Sherwin-Williams 
knows kitchens and bathrooms cid 
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iene ML ESSEL) PARADOX 


By Epona O’BRIEN 


- still stands in County Clare, the house I was born in, sur- 
yunded by its own variety of trees, prey to wind, rain, and sun 
nd, I think, haunted. The person who most haunts the house 
, and always will be, my mother; not simply because she 
viled and strove so to make it beautiful and because she cov- 
red ears of corn with tinfoil as decorations and because she 
ot up on ladders and stuck rags into the corners to stop the 
‘aking roofs, but because she was the presiding spirit of it. 
/hen she was absent, gone to the town or to hospital to 
ave her veins seen to, the house itself felt lonely and 
uenched. To a visitor it would not seem that luxurious, 
hat with its cold tiled hallways and assortment of furniture 
ought at auctions over the years so that every period was 
»~presented—Georgian mirrors, Victorian sideboards, orna- 
ents won at fairs and carnivals, rocking chairs, and proud 
slid dining room chairs lined along the vast unused dining 
om table. But to my mind it was an empire. 

The gates are locked now, my brother, its owner, lives 
lsewhere, and up the long avenue there is an electric fence. 
dream of this house every night. It takes on many disguises: 
hotel, a church, a hospital, a theater, a place of beauty and 
place of carnage. A house is like a book, perhaps. James 


yce, when writing Finnegans Wake, was asked what it was 


about, and he said it was about birth and love and pain and 
death. So is a house. 

When I was born, the doctor could not be got but a 
midwife came. In those days mothers were not given ether, 
and from overhearing of it I could and still do imagine my own 
birth 





a dark blue room, a cold room, walnut furnishings, the 
crows in the chimneys, and so many holy pictures that all 
heaven’s fraternity seems to preside. They were painted locally 
by emigrant Italians, representations of the sacred heart and 
our lady luridly colored to emphasize the sacrifice, the faces 
somewhat portly, not the rarefied Semite creatures painted by 
Giotto or Leonardo. Those holy pictures were meant to be a 
constant charge to one’s conscience. 

No one slept in that room; it was kept for birth and 
other grave occasions and | would not venture in there alone 
at night, none of us would. A lumber room nearby also 
seemed to contain certain secrets. In a brown trunk with 
a metal handle had been the letters, cards, diaries, and mem- 
orabilia from my mother’s youth, which she must have put 
a bonfire to one day. She was not one to leave evidence of 
herself behind. Maybe that is why she hated literature, hated 
the written word because she believed that in some way it 


inculeated sin and fornication. When | had gone home 
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eat, a lockable storage area and 81.8 cubic feet of cargo room within its handsomely styled shape. If youve never 
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Sometimes the two of us did a tour of the house, to look into the china 


cabinets, reading again the last letter of her brother, shot during the troubles 


on holiday in my teens she found Sean O’Casey’s autobiog- 
raphy in my suitcase and took it away, and when she herself 
died I found, in a bolster, my first novel, The Country Girls, 
which I had inscribed to her, and which she had gone 
through inking out in black any of the offending words. I 
sometimes think that my need to write, my obsession with 
writing, sprang from that taboo placed upon me by my 
mother. I never dared ask her why she dreaded literature so 
much, but it was as if she had read Molly Bloom’s soliloquy in 
a previous incarnation and was still reeling from it. 

The house was called Drewsboro and adjoining, though 
some distance away, was the ruin of a larger house where my 
great-grandparents and their tiddly servants had once lived. 
The empty old house was bigger than ours with endless pas- 
sages, reception rooms, and even a ballroom. I was told there 
remained a set of gongs along the kitchen wall and tongues of 
rotted wallpaper, until it was burned in the troubles in the 
twenties, burned by the Irish themselves, burned by my own 
forebears to prevent British soldiers using these large houses 
as barracks. Young men like my father went in with cans of 
petrol and matches to bid adieu to their heritage. 

So the old house stood as a ghost and a model for the 
new house, built in the mid-twenties. It was of cut stone, that 
pale gold stone which changed texture in different lights, and 
there were two side windows of stained glass in a gable wall, 


and bay windows in the front, one round and one square. In. 


the vestibule were old walking sticks and an umbrella with an 
amber handle, which my mother promised to leave me. Some- 
times the two of us did a tour of the house, simply to look into 
the china cabinets at the ornaments and the cut glasses and 
the carnival glasses, and reading again the last letter of her 
brother who had been shot during the troubles and who wrote 
a rending letter to his mother as he expired. 

The downstairs rooms may have been cluttered, but 
upstairs things were not quite so lavish. Our fate had been that 
fairly familiar Irish fate 





we had been prodigal with money. I 
recall coming home trom school once and seeing a strange 
man in a tweed suit, a bailiff, smoking a pipe, and watching 
my mother go from room to room distraught; raised voices, 
tears, my mother returning to make the man some tea, his fol- 
lowing her to the kitchen, my father and he going outside to 
try and come to some agreement and afterwards the man giv- 
ing me sixpence and my asking him if it could be taken off our 
bill and everyone laughing at the childishness of it. 

I have no idea how the crisis was averted but we did not 
have to leave that house, not then. Evictions were very alive 
in the race memory, my mother’s family having been evicted 
from the fat plains of Kildare and dri r to the stony 
west sixty or seventy years before. ! 1 yably what 





happened when the bailiff came was that my father sold off 
bit of land, a pattern which repeated itself down the years, s¢ 
that strange farmers and strange herds were in fields that we 
once thought of as our own. There was always a shortage o} 
money and | remember having to go to the lodge where the 
old gatekeeper lived who used formerly to work for us and, in 
an acute state of mortification, asking for the loan of a penny 
for the dance class at school. To this day | cannot dance and 
likewise I am rather profligate with money. Yes, this was out 
cherry orchard except that we had apple trees instead, apple 
blossoms strewn all over the grass in the month of May. 

Winters and summers are quite different in the life of 
any house. In summer the hall door was propped open, win- 
dows were cleaned and re-cleaned, and the beauty and luxu- 
riance of the landscape was such that nature itself came inta 
the rooms: the smell of grass and chestnut blossom, the smel 
of animals, the smell of hens, the smell of young nettles 
Once, and I remember that my mother and | almost fainted, 
a man with an iron hand was standing in our hallway askin 
if we wanted our ticking, our pillows, and our mattresse 
repaired, and my mother being too afraid to speak, too afraid 
to stir. He caught our agitation and he must have been a nice 
man because he asked me what name spelled the same front- 
wise as backwards. I couldn’t speak either. The name was 
Hannah. My mother gave him a cup of milk and a slice of 
cake which he ate in the garden. 

To call it a garden is a euphemism. There were just a few 
wildflowers, some devil’s pokers, which looked as if they had_ 
been lit, and in a swamp nearby wild irises, yellow-gold spears. 
I wanted to be a writer, to capture—I think that is the word— 
the beauty of nature, the changeability of nature, and the 
spirit life that seemed to be in every single thing. 

The landscape was both friendly and threatening, the 
inside of the house composed of its own tensions. I longed 
to know the story, the several stories of my mother and father, 
the things that had happened to them before they met and 
the disenchantments that followed. Ours was not a har- 
monious upbringing. Whatever happiness there was, was 
mostly connected with food. My mother prided herself on 
being a good cook. Mrs. Beeton’s cookery book on the 
kitchen windowsill was stained with egg yolk and egg white. 
Smell is my keenest sense, and to this day I smell and, in my 
mind, taste orange cakes, the crust slightly seared, the smell 
of orange juice and orange rind issuing out. I see my mother 
lift from the oven a rectangular dish with the Queen of Pud- 
dings and the meringue on top, slightly floating, which in my 
childish fancy I thought was like cloud. I see scones and soda 
bread and shortbread and very seldom do I see savories 
because we did not have the money for roasts. a 
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Across was the vacant room in which there was no furniture, just apples, 
so that the smell of ripening and rotting apples filled the house in the autumn 


There was chicken on Sundays in summertime, and in 
the fishing season in the month of May, when the mayflies 
hovered over the Shannon lake, my father went out to fish 
with the visitors who came from Dublin and England and 
abroad. He would come home with a big can of pink trout and 
my mother would cook them for the visitors and afterwards 
the men would play cards and later still my father would sing 
and tell stories, often stories against the English themselves, 
which they seemed to take in very good part. When they 
came, we sat in the best room, which | thought of as heaven. 
It had many ornaments, the most precious being a pair of plas- 
ter ladies brought from America, gilt mirrors, a sideboard 
crammed with silver, and pride of place given to a tea strainer 
which had a colored picture of the pope on its handle. There 
was a marble mantelpiece black and crimson, but no fire was 
ever lit there. Instead the fireplace had a tapestry which my 
mother stitched, depicting the ancient Ireland of swans and 
round towers. I used to sit there with my dolls admiring each 
and every ornament but especially a cupola of artificial tea 
roses that had been painted in bright red and bright gold. 

I wanted to set a story in each room. Across from the 
best room was the vacant room in which there was no furni- 
ture at all, just apples, so that the smell of ripening and rot- 
ting apples filled the house in the autumn. To go in there 
meant having to kick a whole load of apples to one side. The 
wallpaper had been hung upside-down and visitors were often 
shown this peculiarity not only for its own sake but because 
the day it happened, long before, my mother had been in the 
city and had gone to a clairvoyant who had appraised her of 
this mishap. 

Visitors were always brought on a tour of the downstairs 
rooms except that of our farm helper. His room was so full of 
clutter that the door would not fully open, and he being cor- 
pulent used to have to squeeze his way in. He was the person 
I was fondest of and resolved to marry. He had every conceiv- 
able object in there: bits of bicycles, old machinery, tattered 
clothes, jam jars, little stolen mementos which he was sup- 
posed not to have, and occasionally between him and my 
mother a feud broke out about these mementos and the filth- 
iness of his room. One day my mother told me he had decided 
to leave us. Standing outside the door | listened and could 
hear him packing. | believed that it meant death for us all, 
and barged into that tiny foul-smelling place where he was 
piling things into sheets and sacks and went down on my 
knees to prevent him from stirring. I hope he forgave me for 
keeping him captive for years longer, because, in truth, he 
craved to go to England to earn a proper wage and find a wife. 

We were a family of four children, and because | was 


youngest I felt in awe of my brother and sisters and was 
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excluded from their domain, especially their bedrooms which 
meant of course that I stole in whenever I could. My sisters 
had treasures that | coveted—hair slides, hair bands, hand- 
kerchiefs with greetings on them, and minute bottles of per- 
fume. The perfume of the time was Evening in Paris, which 
came in an opaque blue bottle and looked as if it might con- 
tain poisons, certainly some elixir. | would remove the little 
rubber stopper and sniff it but never once risked putting a dab 
behind the ears because I might be found out. Under their 
pillows were letters and diaries, names of boys they had fallen 
for, slanders about each other, awful things. In my brother's 
room there was a particular treasure—a large tin of sliced 
peaches that had been given him as a prize by his music 
teacher. | could taste these peaches by simply looking at the 
tempting picture on the label. Hints were given by my 
mother, especially at Christmastime, that we might all enjoy 
them but he kept them as a trophy. 

Between my mother and myself was the understanding 
that one day she would give me the house, simply because I 
loved it as she did. Then came the:breach. The house, the 
trees, the field, and some of our private histories was the mate- 
rial for my books. Although my mother allowed me to return 
on holidays, there was between us gnspoken strain. During 
this time her son had brought her to the local solicitor and, 
true to Irish tradition, she had willed him the house and the 
remaining lands, but as she got closer to death she repented of 
it and asked me to take her from the hospital bed to see 
another solicitor so that she could at least leave me the house. 
I didn’t. | cannot say that it was decency which stopped me 
although maybe it was, or maybe it was quite simply that 
I could not accept that she was about to die. 

But she did die, and the house became my brother’s. 
I decided to go back not long ago, to trespass, to walk about it, 
to look in windows, and I felt, as people do, how much smaller 
and more cramped the rooms were than they seemed to me as 
a child. Likewise the stained glass did not have the beauty or 
the complexity of say, a window in Chartres, which I always 
thought they had. It looked sad for want of my mother, it was 
a house in waiting. What struck me most though was the sim- 
ple and blessed paradox that because I was not given the 
house it is mine in my imagination. Had I owned it I would be 
wondering now how much a new roof might cost or if the 
damp walls were crumbling and if its fate would be similar to 
the ruin a few hundred yards away, whereas by being banished 
from it I can go on filling it with stories for as long as I like. = 


Edna O’Brien is the author of twenty books. Her most 
recent novel is House of Splendid Isolation (Plume). She lives 
in London. 
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I ntroducing now. Because now there's Mrs. Tea, 


SG, ‘ the first tea maker to combine the 
Wi, Ca 


time-honored elegance of a ceramic 
by MR. C@BFFEE” 


after some windblown tea leaves pot with the time-saving convenience 








was Chinese emperor Shen Nung, 


fell into his pot of boiling water. And that’s pretty of fully automatic brewing. For more information, 
much where the art of tea making left off, until please call 1-800-MR-COFFEE. 


Finally, tea is served. 























Today, homeowners 
are looking at windows a 
lot differently. Gone are 
the days of choosing just 
one type of window for 
your entire home. 


Fine Tune Your Home 
With Hurd Windows. 

Now there’s Hurd 
FineTuning. Fineluning 
lets you select different 
types of Hurd windows 
for different sides of your 
home. The glass in each 
type of window is specially 
designed to keep every 
room more comfortable, 
day or night. No matter 
how big or small your 
castle is. And no matter 
what part of the country 
you happen to live in. 


How Hurd FineTuning Works. 

It’s simple. For instance, Hurd Heat Mirror” 
TC-88 windows installed on the north and east sides 
are designed to retain radiant heat by reflecting 
the inside temperature back into your home. And 
they keep the cool outside temperature where it 
belongs—outside. 

Hurd Sunbelter” SC-75 windows on the west 
and south sides block the sun’s penetrating heat 
and protect against extreme heat gain 50 percent 
better than single-pane glass w ithout using tints, 








fading. In fact, no other window can match the 
total performance of Hurd InSol-8 windows. 


Call 1-800-2BE-HURD for more 
information about Hurd FineTuning. 

Were offering a great new Hurd FineTuning 
brochure and video for $6.95, or a free brochure 
without the video. You can order by phone with 
a major credit card by calling 1-800-2BE-HURD. 
Or you can send $6.95 (check or money order) 
to Hurd Millwork Company, Inc., 575 S. Whelen 
Ave., Medford, WI 54451. The video not only 
includes Hurd F inéTuning ideas, but it will also 


How To Make Your Castle 


More Comfortable. 


blinds or shades. Sunbelter SC-75 windows can 
also help retain heat in the winter as well. 

And with Hurd InSol-8° windows, you can 
even fine tune your home to dram: atically reduce 
common outside noise by up to 95 percent. InSol-8 
also insulates to R&*:< and blocks 99.5 percent of 
the sun’s harmful UV rays—the leading cause of 


See er = aa 
aoe = . = 
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show you all the things to 
look for in a window. 

Talk to your bullder or (@=————-— 
architect. No matter what = 
size your castle, fine tuning it 
with Hurd windows and patio doors will make 
it even more comfortable and energy efficient. 


When Youre Serious 
About Windows j ste ys | 


WOOD WINDOWS 















& 2. Faux- 
ory knob and 
»wter-finish 
arfish. Through 


»signers, from 


dward R. Butler: 


12-925-3565. 

. Baldwin’s 
rass egg in 
rushed chrome, 
100. Call 
00-566-1986. 

. French 

vist, $77. At 
racious Home: 
12-517-6300. 

. Hand-carved 
aves and 

erries in 24K 
old plate, $268. 
t Sherle Wagner: 
12-758-3300. 

. Glass knob, 
irca 1920, $42. 
it Liz’s Antique 
lardware: 
13-939-4403. 

. Schlage’s knob 
1 satin bronze, 
38. At Weinstein 
§ Holtzman: 
12-233-4651. 
}. Early American 
hape in Murano 
lass. Through 
lesigners, from 
idward R. Butler: 
112-925-3565. 
Bie LO. 

Inyx knob, $49, 
md Empire- 

tyle ormolu 

nob, $300. From 
».E. Guerin: 
112-243-5270. 
11. Porcelain 
nob, $35. 

At Simon’s Hard- 
vare & Bath: 
212-532-9220. 
12. Chrome with 
veading, $184. 
At Sherle Wagner: 
212-758-3300. 


Knobs of glass, pewter, brass, and stone will open many doors. 


Choices range from a lifelike starfish to a traditional French twist 


Ep1itToR: SARAH SHAW 
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with the most powerful engine available in its cl: 
the 5.2 litre 220 horsepower V8. Our new 
demand” exclusive Quadra-Irac® all-the-time 
the new G , th 


nm 


y “thing wheel drive system perfectly complements the en 


youll g¢ | 1uman race. Not by converting all that power into usable traction 


to menti 


even capable of sensing wheel slippage and 1 
( 


redistributing power to the wheels with the best ¢ 





HOW ON EARTH DO YOU LOSE | 
2.6 BILLION PEOPLE? | 


| 








1. Amelia settee 


Bold, sculptural sh..pes and echoes 







was inspired by 
French designs of 
the 1930s, $4,200. 
From Todd Hase: 
212-334-3568. 


2. Stoneware by 


of the near an: distant past give these 


pieces their strong presence 


restaurant 
designer brettt, $6 
to $78 a piece. 
From Fillamento: 
415-931-8700. 

3. Branch table 
lamp from 
decorative painter 
Allegra Hicks’s 
first home 
collection, $825. 
At Modern Age: 
212-966-0669. 

4. Velvet 

pillows by Sydney 
Oliver, from 
$100 each. Call 
212-517-3218. 

5. Charles 
Edwards marks his 
spot with the 
chrome X-Table, 
$2,600. From 
Ainsworth Noah: 
404-231-8787. 

6. Sculptor 
William Harvey 
casts organic 
candlesticks in 
aluminum, 

from $110 each. 
From The 

Loom Company: 
212-366-7214. 

7. Traditional 
designs in 50 
percent recycled 
aluminum go from 
stove to table, $84 
(left), $192. From 
Design Via Carioca: 
415-642-9321. 

8. Roger Crowley’s 
lounge chair 

in handwoven silk, 
$2,424. Call 
212-439-6002. 








1. French lime- 
stone, $42. At 
Paris Ceramics. 
2. Ceramic that 
looks like slate, 






| Today it’s back to the Stone Age 


with ancient-looking stone floor 








HHI $3.05. From 
| ‘ I l / ; nd nt American Olean. 
| tiles as well as ceramic and ceme Nee a 
|| ; amic, $3.50 to $4. 
ones that resemble the real thing ee 


ceramic, $4.95. 
At Nemo Tile. 
5. Tumbled mar- 
ble, $12.25. From 
Walker Zanger. 
6. Ceramic 








masquerading as 
slate, $7.75. 

At Hastings. 

7. 3D spiral, $14.5 
each. From Ann 
Sacks Tile & Stone 
8. Grouted 
travertine, $12. 
At Tiles, A 
Refined Selection. 
9. & 10. Marble 
and Indonesian 
slate. Through 
designers, from 
Stark Concepts. 
11. Textural 
cement, $6.50. 
At Tiles, A 
Refined Selection. 
12. Ceramic 



































ree ener erence een ee pee 








with color varia- 
tions, $3.50. 

From Laufen. 

13. Large—12 

by 18 inches— 
ceramic tile, $7.50. 
At Hastings. 

14. Stone mosaic, 
$52. From Ann 
Sacks Tile & Stone. 
15. Pigmented 
cement panels, 
from $4.20. 

At Country Floors. 
Prices are per 








. 
S 
\ 
4 - : 
a 


square foot, unless 
otherwise noted. 
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What used to be affectionately known 
as pre-rinsing should now be referred 
to as baloney. That’s because our 
Kenmore Ultra Wash Ill dishwashers 
have been proven to clean better than 
any other. Really and truly. 


First, there's a monster food grinder that 
eliminates nasty food particles, so washing 
before you wash is no longer necessary. 
What goes in spattered, comes out 
sparkling. 


And as the machine’s quietly going about 
its business, it’s also cleaning the water 
that cleans your dishes with a special 
filter. How much more clean can you get? 


In addition, you're also getting more 
room for silverware than in any other 
dishwasher. And when it comes to the 








rest of the load, we've got adjustable racks } 
that accommodate everything from paci- i 
fiers to turkey platters. | 


i Big, strong and powerful. Shouldn't you 
consider the brand that’s in more than one 
out of two homes in America? 


THE INNOVATIVE SIDE OF SEARS 


© 1995 Sears, Roebuck and Co. 














EVERYDAY Bevis 


Los Angeles designer Barbara Barry pampers 


herself and her clients with soothing rooms, 





wallpapered closets, and freshly ironed sheets 


Bye (SeslncS wey is JP Tae Ge ae 





Think cocktails and Cole Porter and Hollywood in the 1940s. 


Think sun-drenched patios and sophisticated interiors with low- 































slung, creamy upholstery and dark woods against pale walls. 





“Think Lauren Bacall,” says Los Angeles designer Barbara Barry, 
who also knows a thing or two about glamour, and how to achieve 
it in everyday life. 

The world according to Barry is tailored and tranquil. Color 





comes in subtle gradations of parchment, taupe, and eucalyptus 
green. Mustard and oxblood finish off her sepia-toned palette. In 
furniture, she looks for pure form, composing a room into a cohe- 





sive whole through the alliteration of shape and shade. The kind 
of decorating that throws together something old, something new, 


























something battered, and something blue can be as insipid as 





instant coffee, in her opinion. “What I do for my clients is create 
a certain lifestyle,” she says. 
This woman has got style down to a science. She takes plea- 





sure in beauty, and everything she touches has to be right. Her 
Shiltcovhy is very simple: Luxury is not only for special occasions. “You should treat 
yourself as graciously as you would treat the most honored guest.” That means extra- 
thick towels in the bathroom (preferably Olympe by Palais Royal in ivory or white) 
and French-milled soap that doesn’t turn to mush (Luxo-Banho from Portugal has a 
light, clean scent). Details are deliberate. Even her toothbrush is taupe (Elgydium, 
from France). Anything to do with the bed 
or bath should be refreshing, and in her 
own 1940s Paul Williams house that does 
not include patterned sheets. “My bed is my 





inner sanctum, and | want everything on it 
to be crisp and white,” Barry says. She loves 
the idea of hidden luxury and sleeps on pil- 
lows stuffed with the finest Polish down, 
and has her Egyptian cotton sheets by Peter 
Reed ironed—until she has a chance to 
design her own line of linens. 


Barry designed the lamp, desk, and “I want to do everything!” declares 








easy chair in her bedroom (top). Middle: 


At the drafting table. Above: An 


Barry, who runs a ten-person office juggling 











projects from Manhattan’s Sutton Place to 
Hawaii. When she couldn’t find a decent 
lamp that didn’t start out as a basket or a 





inspirational chair between her own 
table and chair for HBF. Right: 


Watercolors, step one for her di Ming vase, Barry designed her own line for 
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oyd Lighting. Tufenkian Tibetan Car- 
ets is producing her handmade rugs. A 
ollection of office furniture and fabric 
; manufactured by HBE At High Point 
nis October, Baker Furniture will intro- 
uce a collection of forty residential 
ieces, including a mahogany coffee 
able with a barely distinguishable 
sather top. “Subtle variations in color 
r texture are really delicious,” explains 
his efficient dynamo outfitted in 
\rmani and cashmere in tones that 
omplement her skin. 

Barry, who comes from a family of 
rtists, never apprenticed with a major 
esign firm and just made up her own 
vethods as she went along. The self- 
aught designer is thrilled that people 
re no longer slaves to a particular 
eriod. “They’re putting things together 
1 their own way, drawing on today’s 
yphisticated bank of imagery and infor- 
vation,” she says. “Once again, what’s 
sally modern is that personal sense of 
hic and style.” 


MODUS OPERANDI 

e When designing a room, think 
1 terms of form and color. Keep them 
ared down. The accents will come from 
re changing objects that go in and out 
arough everyday living. I like to find a 
-w shapes and repeat them. If you love 
reen as much as | do, limit it to two 
qades. In a celadon room, | painted the 
eiling pale chartreuse to try and cap- 
ire the light that bounces in from the 
egetation outside my window. 

¢ Start with something you love 
nd build from there. Go slow, go easy. 
ou can always add, both to color and 
ollections. Be in love with each thing. 
think of each object as another build- 
ag block of your design. See the rela- 
ionships that already exist. Each piece 
ets energy from its relation to some- 
hing else. 

¢ | want a room to look good and 
-el good. It’s not about an image. Like 
ashion, it should fit you and you should 
10ve well in it. Clothes don’t take on 


personality until the owner puts them on. 
Clothes with too much attitude over- 
power the person. I want a room to come 
alive with the people who inhabit it. 

® Build from the outside in. If 
walls are taupe, go for taupe upholstery, 
getting bolder with the smaller things— 
chairs, pillows, and lampshades. 

@ A sofa should be 84 inches long, 
which is perfectly comfortable for two, 
because ycu never see three people sit- 
ting on one sofa. But the greatest thing 
you can do in any room, which beats 
any sofa any day, is set four club chairs 
around a center tea-height table, some- 
where between 22 and 27 inches off the 
floor. Everybody sits facing each other, 
and it’s perfect for conversation. It’s like 
the dining table, relaxed. 

e The bedside table, dedicated to 
the first and last thoughts of the day, is 
one of the most important places in a 
home. | don’t think it should be a pre- 
cious antique. This piece has to work. 
Mine is a simple Parsons table, which | 
wrapped in vellumlike wallpaper and 
topped with a sheet of glass for an 
impregnable surface. There’s a drawer 
within reach, and a shelf that slides out. 
I’m thinking of putting my fax machine 
there, because that’s what my life is 
about. Every night I bring a silver tray 
set with a pitcher of water, a glass, anda 
flower. That’s my ritual. 

e There’s something very seduc- 
tive about hidden luxury. I like to wall- 
paper every square inch of a closet and 
line the bedroom drawers. My linens 
come back from the laundry tied with 
ribbon and | put them away on a shelf 
with a scalloped edge. Create a sense of 
luxury for yourself. When I dine alone | 
still take out my 24-inch linen napkin, 
and there’s a silver toast rack on my 
breakfast tray. Good manners are not 

just for company. What’s wrong with 
rewarding yourself? I use silk lamp- 
shades, velvet throw pillows, and ster- 
ling instead of stainless-steel place 
settings. I get very excited about the per- 
fect spoon. @ 








HOW 
JIM BRANDENBURG 
LOOKS AT THE 
WORLD. 
At his 


Canadian border in northern 


home near the 
Minnesota, award- winning nature 
photographer Sim Drandenburg 
photographs wolves right from his 
window. What kind of windows give 
him the wide, expansive ULlews he 
needs yet are still tight enough fo 
seal out the bitter cold and strong, 
winter winds? Sim Drandenburg 
has Marvin windows. Fo learn 
more about the windows that are 
as efficient as they are beautiful, 
call 1-500-346-5128 (1-800- 
263-6161 in Canada) === 


or mail the coupon for hig ' 
y 


afree brochure. 


¢ lomplete and mail fo 
Narvin Windows & Doors 
Warroad, MN 56763 











3809605A 


MARVIN. 


WINDOWS & DOORS 


NMlade to order. Made for you. 
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MASTERFUL MIX What New York 


neighborhood has 
the most architects and designers per square inch? TriBeCa. 
Ideal spot (and audience) then for a stunningly strong and 
spare presentation of furniture by a real designer’s designer. 
This is exactly what led John Wyeth Birch to choose 
TriBeCa’s Franklin Street for his new shop Wyeth’s. There 
Birch, who has styled the stores of two famously exacting de- 
sign purists—Giorgio Armani and Ralph Lauren—took an 
industrial-strength space and appointed it with “an accumu- 
lation of things I appreciate for their simplicity, construction, 
and quality.” Included in the neoascetic mix (right) are a 
clock gear-wheel from an American bell tower, $2,100; a lac- 
quer screen in the French Deco manner, $13,500; antique 
wire baskets, luxuriously plated in nickel, $700 to $950. 
Wyeth’s, 151 Franklin St.; 212-925-5278. Stephanie Rank 


RESOLUTE ROSES I started a roof gar- 


den in Manhattan and 
began a search for plants 
that could withstand 
cramped roots in contain- 
ers that froze solid in the 
winter, high winds, and 
broiling temperatures. 
Temperamental 


Twenty years ago, 


roses 
seemed out of the ques- 
tion, but then I heard 
about a new one, ‘Carefree 
Beauty,’ said to be in a class 
of its own. With apple 


ARD-T 


ereen kk and bright pink double flowers that bloomed all 
summer, i “landscape roses,” so-called for 
their use a st id disease-resistant hedge. 
Since then, 1 ler, and the Meidiland 
roses from Fr C e Delight,’ above, - 
which is e\ 9er-cold-hardy, : 
and heat- ar s, bu WS 
low and spreads. Th. t single lel- 2 
icate with yellow cen . Ker 
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What, exactly, was Dadaism all 
about? Who was Eero Saarinen? 


LOOK IT UF 


What tools does a good cook really need? Find the answers to 


questions like these in three new reference books in stores now. 


Marilyn Stokstad’s clearly written and amply illustrated Art 
History (Abrams, $60) is a great guide for lay readers—and a 
perfect graduation present for the college-bound. In her tiny, 
clever ABC of Design (Chronicle Books, $9.95), Lynn Gordon 
surveys the masters of furniture design from Alvar Aalto to 
Zaha Hadid. Another small-scale book, Cooking Tools (Knopf, 
$13.95), the latest in the long-running Chic Simple series, 
ignores fancy gadgetry, focusing on the basic tools necessary 
to put a good meal on the table. Sources in the back help you 


locate the perfect pots and paring knives. Jane Margolies 














There’s more than wine 
being produced at wineries 


OFF TEE Y INE 


> these days. Many wineries are pub- 
lishing free newsletters geared to 
the consumer and 
getting on the Inter- 
net. Randall Grahm 
of Bonny Doon Vine- 
yard (P.O. Box 8376, 
Santa Cruz, California 
95061) has one of the 


most esoteric and hu- 






morous newsletters for 
“readers with an intellec- 
tual edge—no wine snobs or label drinkers.” For those needing 
help pairing wine with food, Allegra Antinori, whose family 
has been making wine in Italy for 600 years, has produced 
Antinori’s Tuscan Table (send self-addressed 6-by-9-inch en- 
velope with 78 cents postage to Remy Amerique, 1350 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 10019). Stepping onto the in- 
formation highway, Joy Sterling, a partner in Iron Horse win- 
ery, has launched an Internet column that she hopes will 
evolve into an on-line tasting group. (Web site:http://www. 
pathfinder.com/twep/kitchen/drinks/sterling.) Jane Ellis 








fo Regal. It feels like your 
PE ON eraOars(ce 


Sporty? Or comfortable? You no ets have to choose just one. 
You can choose Regal. With its new strategically contoured, 

3 body-sensitive seats, Regal is exceptionally comfortable. 
| And with its spirited 205-horsepower V6 engine, it’s also 
powerful and athletic. Regal by Buick. For more 


= p _. information, call 1-800-4A-BUICK. 







BUICK: 


In America. 


USA 


* ©1995 GM Corp. All rights reserved. F Be: " 
Regal is a registered trademark of GM Corp. titer Bs of te 
Buckle up, America! 1996 ESCO) Wu Cea Cec 





The New Symbol For Quality — 


























CLIMB INSIDE AN AIKEN 


American as—an Aiken sofa? 
Like apple pie, Adirondack 


chairs, and L.L. Bean 










. canvas Carry- 
alls, the painted 
wood-frame sofa 
with cushions 
named for Aiken, 
South Carolina, is 
an enduring (if lesser 
known) homegrown de- 
sign. New York decorator 
William Diamond calls it “the 
only sofa that manages to be modern 
and old-fashioned at the same time.” 
And while vintage Aikens are sought 
after today by purists who put a premium on historical cor- 
rectness, revised and updated versions are available from a 
| handful of decorators and furniture makers. 
Furnishing the porches of the mansions built in Aiken 
beginning at the turn of the century by health- and sport- 
seeking northern industrialists, the first of these humble seats 
were wide enough and long enough to sleep on, the better to 
take advantage of the area’s famous piney air. Sides and backs 
were of a uniformly tall height, with the finished sofa 
suggesting nothing so much as a shoebox. Because of its 


Collectors with wanderlust are snapping up 19th- 
| century travel photographs—architectural views of 
| Rome, portraits of Paris, shots of the Sphinxes of 
| Egypt. The work of professional photographers, they 
| were the precursors to both the picture postcard and 
family snapshot (photography was an elite hobby 
until George Eastman invented the handy Kodak box 
camera in 1888). Though intended as souvenirs— 





Victorians on the grand tour purchased them at print 
shops—“travel photographs were never trifles,” says 
William L. Schaeffer, a photography dealer in Ches- 
ter, Connecticut. “A set of three dozen views might 
have cost four dollars, or two day’s wages.” Today the 
best examples of the genre—those taken by name 
photographers—can cost several thousand dollars. 
But for one or two hundred dollars you can find 
splendid images at photography shows and auctions. 
“We had a leather album full of travel photos that 
went for $1,000 in our recent sale,” says Erin Garcia, 
Butterfield & Butterfield, the San 
Francisco/Los Angeles auction h 


| What to look for: 


a photography appraiser fo: 


Use. 





ition, excellent 


condition (“anything that is fax sn’t ) 4 much,” 
says Schaeffer), and, if you’ ime. Fratelli 
Alinari worked in Italy (cathed 4} ight), 
James Valentine in Scotland rv J: in 
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GLIMPSES OF THE GRAND TOUR 





const uction you don’t “sit on” an Aiken, as any Aikenite 



























wil! cell you even today. You “climb inside it.” | 
The late Sister Parish, with her love of vernacular 
American design, was a big Aiken fan. She used a model mod- 
ified by her partner, Albert Hadley, in her 19th-century sea 
captain’s cottage in Maine, as well as in the country houses of, 
clients. Produced in maple or pine by the old-guard New York, 
firm A. Schneller & Sons (212-695-9400), this Aiken (left) is) 
springless, has an angled back, measures 45 inches deep, and 
features practical shelflike arms for books, telephones, and} 
teacups. Usually it is painted off-white or hunter green. 
Studying a photograph of the Hadley sofa, Diamond and 
his partner, Anthony Baratta, made the model for their Aiken. 
“People love the fact that the sofa is unupholstered—if you 
have kids, the only thing you have to worry about cleaning 
is the cushion covers, which we do in canvas, awning toile, 
even antique patchwork quilts,” says Diamond, whose Aikens 
are built in Long Island City, New York, by cabinetmaker 
Greg Gurfein (718-729-7734). “And for us the Aiken is not 
strictly a porch piece—we’ve put them in living rooms and 
kitchens. These sofas never go out of style. Tony and I will 
probably be using them until we retire.” Christopher Petkanas 


IN THE AIR 


New shops keep opening devoted to the design of our 
century, from French furniture of the 20s to the 50s designs 
of American masters Charles Eames and George Nelson. 


the American West, and Félix Bonfils in the Middle East. 

Where to buy: The American Photographic Historical 
Society hosts an antique photo show on April 21 at the Hilton 
in New York City, 212-575-0483; Butterfield’s holds photog- 
raphy auctions in July and December, 415-861-7500, ext. 306; 
dealer Russell Norton organizes spring and fall shows in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Boston, 203-562-7800. Claire Whitcomb 
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MUSEUMS 


Washington, D.C., March 29-September 1 The most tra- -4 
ditional of Japanese garments, the kimono has also played a Si 
role in American art and culture. Kimonos, paintings, and 
drawings on view at the Textile Museum’s “Kimono Inspiration: 
Art and Art-to-Wear in America” illustrate their evocative power 
and expressive range. At right, a c. 1900 summer kimono 
(top) and Marla Weinhoff’s 1983 T.V. Kimono. Call 202- 
667-0441. Dallas, March 31-July 14 Ettore Sottsass’s & 
iconoclastic 1981 room divider for Memphis (top left) 
greets visitors to the Dallas Museum of Art’s “Hot Cars, 
High Fashion, Cool Stuff.” See hundreds of objects 
portraying the twists and turns of 20th-century design 
in a multimedia setting. Call 214-922-1200. Philadel- g 
phia, May 30—August 18 The Philadelphia Museum grey 
of Art is the only U.S. stop for the major retrospec- 
tive “Cezanne,” which surveys oils, watercolors, and 
drawings from the painter’s career, including (left) a 1904 
view of Mont Sainte- Victoire. For tickets, call 215-235-sHow. Inspired 
by the artist’s still lifes, Claire de Lavallée’s delectable faience “Apple” 
bowls (below left) can be ordered for $31 plus shipping. 
Call La Boutique Museé, 800-400-7759. San Francisco, 
May 16-Spring 1997 Collaborating for four decades, 
Charles and Ray Eames changed the look of postwar Amer- 
ica. “Eames and Eamesianism,” at the San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, explores the designs 
and films of the versatile and prolific husband-and-wife team. Featured is a reconstruction of the 
Venice, California, conference room in which the pair worked for 35 years. Call 415-357-4170. 
Cooperstown, New York, April 1-December 29 Patchwork and appliquéd masterpieces are on 
view in “Uncommon Quilts” at Fenimore House Museum. Call 607-547-1400. Pittsburgh, April 
28 Celebrating western Pennsylvania’s heritage, the Senator John Heinz Pittsburgh Regional 
History Center opens in a restored 19th-century ice warehouse. Full-scale reconstructions of 


buildings from Pittsburgh’s past include a 1790 log cabin and a 1950s ranch. Call 412-454-6000. 


SAS 


Philadelphia, May 10-12 In only its second year, the Philadel- 
phia Furniture Show has become one of the best places to find 
unique or limited-edition furnishings for home and office. The 
juried event brings together 200 of America’s top studio artisans. 
Handcrafted works include Will Stone’s cold-rolled steel designs 
(left), $1,500 and $1,900, and Meg Little’s “Astral Donuts” rug 
(below left), $1,920. Call 215-440-0718. New York, May 7-14 
French-born architect/designer Robert Couturier (right) is at ease 
working on a 17th-century chateau or a contemporary ski lodge. 
“Versatility in Design” at the Chinese Porcelain Company fea- 
tures his classically informed furniture, drawings, and renderings. All 
proceeds benefit the Pediatric AIDS Foundation. Call 212-838-7744. ~ 
Los Angeles, May 17-19 In a city acclaimed for modernity, 


antiquities take center stage at the Los Angeles Antiques 
Sh \ Sixt 





y dealers show vetted art and furnishings, including an 
1700 Louis XIV Boulle bureau Mazarin (right). Call 
-2856. Chicago, May 10-14 See what artists from around the 


(@gge up =F qure 


globe are up to at “Art 1996 Chicago.” Nearly half of the 175 galleries 
exhibiting m abr making America’s largest modern and con- 
temporary ar? ational. Call 312-587-3300. Jeffrey Schaper 





There are those among us 


with very simple tastes. 


They only want the best. 









For them, there is Fancy Feast: 
The eourmet cat food. Exceptionally 
moist. Uniquely delicious. And only 
Fancy Feast offers so many extra- 
ordinary varieties to satisly even the 
most discriminating connoisseurs. 


Fancy Feast eourmet cal food. 


Good taste: snize™ 
sood taste is easy to recognize. 
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GRACE N@ates 


Schumacher launches a furniture 
collection filled with pieces that are 
generously scaled and richly detailed 


By CHRISTOPHER PETKANAS 


Stephen Elrod wants to make you comfortable. | 

“Edwardian club furniture, the basis for a lot of uphol- 
stered seating made today, had wonderful depth and pitch,” 
says the designer of a new 75-piece collection of furniture and) 
decorative accessories for Schumacher, the old-guard luxury) 
fabric and wall-covering house. “But over the years designs 
have become shallower and more upright, at the expense o 





comfort. Without overscaling, I’ve revived the generous an 

commodious quality of those gracious old lounge chairs an 

sofas. And whereas four-inch-high box cushions and seven- 
inch-high kick pleats are the industry standard today, min 

are a luxurious five and ten inches.” 


Spanning styles 
and centuries, 
clockwise 

from top: damask- 
covered 
camelback 
Veneziano sofa, 
Empire-style 
Trabia bench 
with fruitwood 
finish, Benton 
club chair 

with weltless 
extra-deep skirt, 
cream-and- 
taupe-painted 
Ravello recamier 
upholstered 

in lampas, 
shield-shaped 
faux-tortoise 
Tivoli mirror with 
gilt accents, 
Imperiale swagged 
armchair with 
lion’s heads 

and paws in cotion 


jacquard. 


To complement classic Lawson, 
Bridgewater, and Syrie Maugham sofas 
“that actually invite slouching,” Elro 
filled out his line with more fanciful, 
often painted pieces drawn from 18th- 
century Italy. For reference, Willia 
Odom’s 1919 History of Italian Furniture, 
the standard, landmark work on the 
subject, was invaluable, yielding a recti- 
linear Sheraton dining chair lightened) 
and Italianized with floral-decorated) 
legs. Faux wormholes, gesso buildup, 
and rub marks all suggest age and affec- 
tionate wear and tear on models in this 
part of the collection, which come 
tipped with lion’s heads and paws, 
carved with medallions, lit with gilt 
accents, and gleaming with finishes imi- 
tating period woods. 

“People wrongly think Italian fur- 
niture is all either papal-baronial or that 
awful white-and-gold stuff,” says Elrod, 
who is confident he will even find an 
enthusiastic audience for his rather 
tricky one-arm, half-back recamier. 
“People are all for novelty statement 
seating these days as long as it’s usable 
and feels good. Mine has whimsy mar- 
ried to strength.” m= 
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Bidjar Black (Room Design: Ronald F. Bradshaw 
Inc., NYO), Antique Tapestry, Donegal Branches 
Tobacco/Moss, Kilcar Slate, Donegal Blue/Harvest 
(Room Design: Katina Arts-Meyer Ltd., NYC), 
Donegal Branches Spruce/Burgundy (Room 
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Gaining favor 
with more and 
more gardeners 
are annuals 

like these (above), 
which blend 

with perennials. 
Clockwise from 
top left: Coleus 
‘Alabama Sunset,’ 
drifts of Celosia 
‘Flamingo 
Feather,’ and 

the delicate, 
fragrant Nicotiana 


sylvestris. 
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TIPS FROM. A. PLAIN SiN 


Our garden editor, tired of gaudy, overhybridized annuals, goes in 


search of those with delicate blooms, subtle colors, striking foliage 


By KEN 


Last May my new garden was full of surprises. 
Lilacs bloomed by the canal. The lawn, such as it 
was, became an ocean of blue from a delightful 
weed, Veronica filiformis. Lavender and white 
Dame’s-rocket grew along the edge of shade cast by 
venerable trees. Wild ephemerals—Claytonia and 
Jack-in-the-pulpit—bloomed fleetingly. There was 
quite a lot of color, but I knew that these early flow- 
ers would soon make way for leaves and that the 
landscape would settle into a monochromatic 
green. Because my goal is to have something col- 
orful every minute of the growing season and 


because | did not want to move any perennials or 


baby shrubs from their new nursery bed, | needed 


mnnuals. They deliver in the short term. 

\n annual is a plant that comes up from seed, 
then flowers, makes new seed, and dies in a life span 
of less than a But what a year! Just think how 

e ubiquit« tunias, impatiens, and zinnias 
blo \earts out all summer long. Annuals are 
S| Vinitel indoors, W here they 

V In r under fluorescent 

S Te 


y sm ill plants 
Last winter | 


re that I had 


DRUSE 





been too busy negotiating for my New Jersey prop- 
erty and collecting shrubs and trees to devote the 
time and attention required to start annuals. 

Although I had little hope that the local gar- 
den center would stock what I wanted, I trekked off 
to look for seedlings. You never know. Sometimes 
there will be a jewel hidden among the usual 
country-nursery fare. 

I wanted flowers to brighten the dark shade 
of my dooryard, to fill the evening air with perfume, 
and to give me flowers for cutting. But what I found 
at the garden center were pompom marigolds, 
dinner-plate dahlias, and wildly hybridized pin- 
wheel petunias. (When breeders create new hybrids 
they can patent them, offer them exclusively, and 
charge more for the seeds. The plants are touted as 
“new” and “improved,” which often means stock- 
ier plants with bigger and brighter flowers.) 

I am afraid | have become a plant snob. I 
want annuals with branching forms and small flow- 
ers. | want varieties that will create billowy mounds 
of soft color, weave delicately through their neigh- 
bors, make bold foliage statements. In short I want 
annuals that look and perform like perennials. 

‘What was I to do so late in the season? > 
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I sowed sunflowers, planting seeds directly where I wanted them to grow and 


keeping the site moist until the seedlings were up—only about a week 


| thought of going around to other nurseries, but then | 
remembered Wave Hill, a botanical garden in the Riverdale 
section of New York City. The area at Wave Hill called the 
Flower Garden appears at first glance to be mostly perennials, 
but in late summer and early fall annuals play a leading role. | 
remembered overhearing a couple strolling through the 
Flower Garden during the late September display. “Look at 
the flowering tobacco [Nicotiana],” one remarked. “Mine 
stopped blooming in July. How do they do it?” 

I asked the same question of some Wave Hill gardeners 
and learned that when the weather warms many annuals come 
up from seeds self-sown by the previous year’s plants—but only 
if the ground is moist enough. (Wave Hill has a sprinkler sys- 
tem for dry spells.) I thought, Why not try to emulate this 
process? I would sow seeds late, directly in the ground where I 
wanted the flowers to grow, and keep the area moist until they 
germinated. | made some quick last-minute seed orders at spe- 
cialty suppliers, mainly Thompson & Morgan, and although 
not every annual I wanted was available, many were. 

The catalog from Thompson & Morgan, a British com- 
pany with a New Jersey outlet, is the seed bible of horticul- 
turists. It includes detailed descriptions, color pictures, advice 
on how easy or difficult the seeds are to start, how they should 
be sown, and whether the plant wants sun or shade. The com- 
pany even prints your hardiness zone on the mailing label. 

Other companies sell seeds for rare but unhybridized 
annuals: The Thomas Jefferson Center at Monticello, Stokes 
Seed Company, Select Seeds—Antique Flowers, Chiltern Seeds 
in England and J.L. Hudson, Seedsman, an eccentric supplier 
from California. Hudson’s catalog includes eerie warnings on 
the opening pages (“I have no business or personal telephone. 
Please do not call anyone else who is named Hudson.”), but 
this is the only American seed source | know of for mauve- 
colored morning glories, love-lies-bleeding with two-foot-long 
ropes of red flowers, single-flowered black hollyhocks, and a 
vine with spiraled pink flowers appropriately named snail 
flower. Instead of coarse magenta and orange Celosia, called 
cockscomb, Hudson offers ‘Flamingo Feather’ with soft spires, 
pink-tipped fading to white. These are lovely in mass plantings. 

In late May I sowed a wonderful selection of sunflowers, 
planting seeds directly where I wanted them to grow and 
keeping the site moist until the seedlings were up—only about 
a week. I weeded the area first, then spaced the seeds ten 
inches apart and one inch deep. Sunflowers are great for 
beginners because the emerging seedlings are so large they 
cannot be mistaken for weeds. I like varieties with small blos- 
soms in shades of mauve, mahogany, and white as well as the 
familiar yellow. Giant sunflowers with single flowers have their 
place, but not in a soft cottage-style planting. 


A visitor said, “I’ve never seen sunflowers in such col- 
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ors—is it the soil?” As other visitors looked around an 
noticed unusual plants, there were more questions: “What's 
that tall red plant with a giant plume?” “Where is the fra- 
grance coming from?” “What’s that vine with the dangling 
yellow pods?” “I thought I hated coleus, but I’ve never seen 
any like those by the front door. How can | get them?” 

Here are some answers. The four-foot-tall wine-red spec- 
imens with foot-tall arching plumes were amaranths—Ama- 
ranthus hypochondriacus. | planted these by the stone bridge, 
where they shot up through some scruffy lawn grass. They 
looked quite natural there even though they are showy. 

Around the porch, I sowed seeds of a few species of flow- 
ering tobacco, Nicotiana. For years we have only had hybrids 
such as the ‘Niki’ series available. These stubby forms were 
bred to have distinct, often vivid colors, but in breeding the 
scent was lost. The species, on the other hand, retain their 
scent. They have tubular flowers, and like many plants with 
this form, are fragrant in the evenings. The flowers evolved to 
attract nocturnal pollinators, like moths, with long proboscises 
that can reach inside for nectar. A rediscovered species, N. 
sylvestris, has three-to-four-inch-long, intensely fragrant white 
tubular flowers and is a mainstay of the Wave Hill garden. 

Growing up tepee trellises at the corners of my nursery 
bed were two kinds of Momordica. One grew a fruit that is very 
popular in Chinese cuisine called bitter melon. They are har- 
vested green for eating, but if left on the plant, M. charantia 
fruits turn cadmium yellow and when ripe split open to reveal 
blood-red seeds. The more delicate “melon,” M. balsamina, 
has two-inch-long hanging fruits that look like bumpy yellow 
lanterns. 

Like the visitor who thought she hated coleus, I thought | 
I hated it too, until last May when I saw some with dramatic 





colors, leaf shapes, and sizes in a friend’s garden. I begged for. 
cuttings which quickly rooted to make a pot garden by my | 
shady front door. (Botanically coleus is a tender perennial—a 
tropical plant killed by autumn frost—and not an annual, but 
it is used as such in the garden.) 

Last fall, | took three cuttings of my favorites and rooted 
them in moist perlite under fluorescent lights. In February I 
took cuttings from these plants and now I have a dozen of each 
kind—‘Alabama Sunset’ with large pale lemon-lime leaves 
that turn brick pink; ‘Purple Duck Foot’ with tiny dusty purple 
oak-shaped leaves that form a billowy mound; ‘Inky Fingers’ 
with nearly black, deeply lobed leaves edged in neon green. 

Recently, I called a local garden center to see what will 
be offered this spring and heard some good news. There will 
be Swan River daisy and lotus vine, Scaevola and a few of the 
latest coleus. It seems the market is changing as a result of the 
demands of the public. Perhaps I will be able to find my 
favorite Nicotiana on the nursery benches this year. > 
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happ Ler after seeing 


some 

Say it is the 
bright sun and blue 
sky of Portugal 
that has been 
captured in Vista 


Alegre’s Pavilion. 


some 
say it is the 
perennial gladness 


of the Portuguese 
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Pavilion from Vista 
Alegre’s Discovery Line is 





always be bright, 


in traditional shapes and 


oven-to-table ware, and 


sunny and glad. 
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From A to Z, 
no one coverd gardening 
more completely. 


If you're looking for practical advice 
on the most important and beautiful 
plants in your garden, dig into A// 
About Perennials from Ortho Books. 
In this hardcover edition, you'll find 
hundreds of color photographs and 
lots of information so you can create 
the garden you've always wanted. Plus, you will receive other 
books in this unique garden series. 


aia fai Rie eS 


When you order the first book, you'll also receive A// About 
Landscaping tor free. It shows you how to take your entire 
landscaping project from start to finish. And provides valuable 
details like how to camouflage a fence or enhance a patio. 


And every month or so, youll receive Order All About 
another informative book in the series. 
Hardcover books on roses, shrubs and eT: 

many more. You can begin receiving and All About 
these books when you order All About Landscaping ts yours 
Perennials for just $14.95, plus shipping 
and handling. You'll have 15 days 
to review this book to take 
advantage of this free trial offer. 
You can return the book or any 
book in the series at any time and 
still keep All About Landscaping 

as our gift. 


j for. free. 


Please send check for $14.95 plus $2.95 
shipping and handling to Ortho Books, 
Box 684, Holmes, PA 19043-0684 or call 


l-800-276-8418. 





- BOOKS 





the language } of 


araqen. 





ompany. Ortho® is a registered trademark of the Monsanto Company 3AI101A 


FLOWERS FROM SEED 
nnuals with small flowers to plant in 
rifts, form billowy mounds, spill over the 
ige of beds and borders, or weave through 
eighboring plants. 

Ageratum (Ageratum houstoni- 
num) ‘Cut Wonder’; Annual flax (Linum 
randiflorum); Annual larkspur (Consol- 
la ambigua); Baby’s breath (Gypsophila 
egans); Bupleurum (Buplewrum); Cer- 
ithe (Cerinthe major var. purpurascens); 
reeping zinnia (Santivalia procumbens); 
airy pink (Vaccaria hispanica); Globe 
maranth (Gomphrena hybrids) ‘Laven- 
er Lady’; Kingfisher daisy (Felicia ber- 
sriana); Love-in-a-mist (Nigella damas- 
na); Mealycup sage (Salvia farinacea); 
Ver- 
ena purple top (Verbena bonariensis); 
alvia (Salvia greggii) ‘San Isidro Moon,’ 
cienga D’Oro’; Silene (Silene colorata) 
ink Pirouette’; Swan River daisy 
3rachycome iberica) ‘Blue Star,’ ‘White 
plendor’; Toadflax (Linaria maroccana); 
innia (Zinnia augustifolia—Z. linearis) 
ropical Snow,’ (Z. haageana) ‘Persian 
arpet.’ 

Annuals with large flowers or foliage 
7 architectural accents, bold statements, 
‘cutting: Clary sage (Salvia horminium); 
ed hibiscus (Hibiscus) ‘Red Shield’; 
falope, (Malope trifida); Venidium 
Jenidium fastuosum); Ornamental okra 
dibiscus manihot); Prickly poppy (Ar- 
mone platyceras); Red Orach (Atri- 
lex hortensis) ‘Rubra’; Tree mallow 
_avatera trimestris); Sunflowers (Heli- 
ithus annus) ‘Pastiche’, Italian White,’ 
/elvet Queen.’ 

Mail order seed sources: Chiltern 
eeds, Bortree Stile, Ulverston, Cum- 
ria, England LA 12 7PB. Catalog, $4. 
L. Hudson, Seedsman, PO Box 1058, 
edwood City, CA 94064. Catalog, $1. 
he Thomas Jefferson Center for His- 
ric Plants, Monticello, PO Box 316, 
harlottesville, VA 22902, SASE. Se- 
ct Seeds—Antique Flowers, 180 Stick- 
ey Hill Rd., Union, CT 06076-4617. 
atalog, $1. Stokes Seeds Company, PO 
ox 548, Buffalo, NY 14240. Catalog, 
ee. Thompson & Morgan Inc., PO 
ox 1308, Jackson, NJ 08527-0308. 
atalog, free. m= 


licotiana (Nicotiana langsdorffii); 
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The Complete Resource For 


New Craft tdeas! 
Delicious RECIPES! 
Easy Decorating Tips! 
Great Home HHOW-tO’S! 
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From the popular Our Home 
Show on Lifetime Television 


Get a full year 
of 26 issues 
for only $29.95! 





THINKING ABOUT A 
CuUsTOM HOME? 


Thinking about a custom home? Lindal’s 
ORIGINALS idea book is a must-read. Its 
680 color photos, 115 plans and 266 pages 
will inspire you with remarkable ideas. For 
| your copy of this hardbound, award-winning 
book, send $14.95 (plus $5 shipping) to the 
address below, or call toll-free. Add our video | 
for $10 more. We'll ship it FedEx 2nd-day. 


| 
| 
| Unconditional money-back guarantee. 
| 


CALL 1-800-426-0536. 
ALindal Cedar Homes 


PO. Box 24426, Dept. AH-5, Seattle, WA, USA 98124 
Dept. AH-S, Surrey, B-C., Canada V3V 7P4 

















ANOTHER REASON To 


Buy A PELLA® WINDOW 





Discover the five 
keys lo choosing 
a window. 








3 Call or write for your free “Making Great 
| Window Decisions” brochure. 
| =I plan to: L}Build | 


s © MS 


} cin 


| Pella Information Center 
| P.O. Box 308, Moline, IL 61265-0308 


They’re all in this FREE 24-page 
brochure from Pella. It’s full of 
beautiful photos, stylish ideas, useful 
tips and more, to help you find the 
best window for your home. Call or 
write for your free copy today! 


Quality like this only comes from Pella. 
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Rudolph M. Schindler’s own house of 1921-2, an inventive 
structure of concrete and wood, took the Californian 
ideal of indoor-outdoor living to new heights. It is now open 


to the public and offers architecture exhibitions. 


SCHINDEBRE Simian 


The landmark Los Angeles house of a pioneering modern architect is restored 


By MEARE IN) SE immer 


Perhaps the most modest of all modern American architec- 
tural masterpieces, the single-story two-family house that the 


Viennese émigré Rudolph M. Schindler built for himself, his 


wife, and two friends in the West Hollywood section of Los 
\ngeles 75 years ago is finally being saved from itself. Like 
many other experimental schemes, the King’s Road Studio 
House, a communal residence and workplace was called, 
used untested i iterials assembled with ingenious 
cons eat irchitectural forms 
quickly and cl lere, thi slabs were poured 
like te structure and 
tilte IpW l € eC Narrow slits 
between tl the build 
Ins S S iVE 
suftered the 

Cy} Yt Ma | r Ce 

la 
H I M 


by the Austrian government, is extending the valiant efforts 
of local preservationists who have struggled to maintain this 
crumbling gem. Schindler, who worked briefly for Frank Lloyd 
Wright, shared the master’s belief in integrating buildings into 
their natural settings. He was enchanted by a simple Yosemite 
cabin he had camped out in and wanted to recapture the same 
liberating lightness and contact with the environment in his 
own home. He conceived a pinwheel-like open floor plan, 
framing lush garden courts reached through movable paneled 
window-walls (recalling classical Japanese architecture) and 
affording maximum privacy to the two couples, who shared a 
central kitchen. Because each of the four inhabitants received 
an equal amount of art studio space, this design is also a mile- 
stone in recognizing women as professional equals of men. By 
the 1950s families across America had adopted the informal, 
lexible ideas that make the King’s Road Studio House both a 
| 


A L 


ind an aesthetic landmark. 
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IN THE LAND OF THEssi@ 


A triple treat: the Grand Canyon itself, the early-20th-century Hopi-style 


architecture on its south rim, and the ancient mesa dwellings that inspired them 


When I went to the Grand Canyon 
tl first time ten years wolw iS, 
like most people, struck dumb by its 
size—a mile deep, as much as eigh- 
teen miles across, 277 miles long as 
the eagle flies—and by its age. The 
canyon itself is only four to six million 
years old, sculpted into a labyrinth of 
walls and buttes by the Colorado 
River, but two billion years of geology 

are visible in its stratified stone. 
I hiked into the vast chasm, 


delved into the area’s natural history, 


A” ae 


‘ 


Native American architecture 
inspired Hopi House (below), 
a crafts shop at the Grand 
Canyon. Clockwise from left: 
Hopi plaza on First Mesa 

in Arizona. Village of Walpi. 
South Rim of the canyon. 


and read about early explorers like John 
Wesley Powell, the one-armed Civil War 
veteran who, with wooden boats and an 
iron will, ran the canyon for the first 
time in 1869. But when I went back last 


: 
fall | was more interested in what man 










had wrought—and woman: I was espe- road towns from Chicago to Los 
cially intrigued by work of Mary Eliz Angeles, Harvey House restau- 
ibeth ( \erica’s firs a rants offered tasty fare and 
prominent fem rchitects. Among vey Company, was a tourist town long _ prompt service from primly dressed “Har- 
her buildings ind Grand _ before snorting sightseeing buses roamed _ vey Girls.” (Despite the fact that Harvey 
Canyon Village on t hrimare the earth. In the late 1800s, canyon Girls had half their salary withheld until 
four that pay tribut Nat pilgrims had to endure a bone-jarring _ the end of their first year, many of them 
can architecture S ng stagecoach ride from Flagstaff, quit to marry lovelorn bachelors, leading 
Bone ae i /O1 the Santa Fe slashed the Will Rogers to quip that Fred Harvey 
Colter's at expense of the journey by “kept the West in food and wives.”) 
en 1905 7 at ne to the south rim Saved from overbuilding by park 
es ges t Fred | Company had already regulations, Grand Canyon Village is a 
Cat for travelers pleasant cluster of tourist facilities set 


eT = 2 
Inrail- amid juniper, pifion, and ponderosa > 
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America’s Toughest Team... 





Live all over it! Heres 





a floor that takes walk- 
ing, dancing, riding, 
skating and partying 
in stride—beautifully. 
Our new laminate is engineered 
in Germany to be incredibly 
tough, yet truly fashionable 


Durable? Not to worry. 
Witex is warranted for 


Si) 
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ten full years to resist 


staining, fading and 
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wear. It outperforms 
virtually every other floor type 
[tS even resistant to cigarette 
ash, indentations from furniture 
and high heels, and household 


chemicals 


For information 


Beauty and performance. 


Yes, you can have 


a 





both, without 


compromising 
either. Through mud 
and virtually any mishap, the 


beauty of Witex shines on. 


High impact styling. 
With more than 50 
styling options, Witex 
makes a strong fashion 


statement... in classic 





marble, versatile stone, or 
beautiful wood patterns in a 


variety of finishes and colors. 





Friends will think it’s the real 


thing. You'll have the pleasure 





of knowing it’s better 
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pines. The buildings range in style from 


Hopi to Park Service modern. The 






grandest of the park’s accommodations 
is the El Tovar Hotel. One of the first of | 
the great national park lodges, it was 





designed by Charles EF Whittlesey, who 
worked often with Fred Harvey, just as | 
Mary Jane Colter did. 

From the dining room of the El | 
Tovar, I watched a sun-streaked cloud | 
bank climb out of the chasm. Framed by | 
a picture window, it recalled the majestic 
canvases that artist Thomas Moran of 
the Hudson River school painted from 
the rim a century ago. The next day, as I | 
walked and drove along the rim looking 
for Colter’s landmarks, I stopped at the 
many overlook points and, inevitably, 
gaped at the canyon’s wonders. I had 
thought I might soon begin greeting the 
mighty maw with a yawn, but the sense 
of primeval fascination remained strong. 
Grand Canyon views, it seems, are like 
sunsets—countless and compelling, no 
matter how many you’ve seen. 

After hiking a fraction of the long 
way down into the canyon on Bright 
Angel Trail, I visited Colter’s Bright 
Angel Lodge (1935). She fashioned the 
sturdy stone-and-timber lodge after early 
pioneer buildings with a welcoming 
porch and pitched roofs. Inside I found 
the canyon in microcosm in Colter’s 
“geological” fireplace, made of canyon- 
stone strata layered from floor to ceiling. 

I began my tour of Colter’s Hopi- 
influenced buildings with the recently 
restored Hopi House (1905), a crafts 
gallery next to the El Tovar. The archi- 
tect’s love of the picturesque was 
grounded in careful research of Native 
American traditions. She modeled Hopi 
House on flat-roofed Hopi dwellings, 
giving it roof terraces linked by stone 
steps and rough-hewn ladders, adobelike 
interior walls, and tree-branch ceilings. 
Built by Hopi workers, this simulated 
pueblo was—and remains—an atmos- 
pheric outpost for the Harvey Com- 
pany’s successful trade in Native Amer- 
ican crafts, which helped revive dying 
traditions and sustain tribal artisans. 

In two 1914 buildings, Colter 


evoked the romance of ancient > 
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yuthwestern ruins. The artfully dilapi- 
ated Lookout Studio, perched on the 
m, purveyed canyon photos when 
ameras were still rare. Hermit’s Rest, 
onceived as the tumbledown home 
f a solitary mountain man, was a gift 
1op. With their rude stone walls, jagged 
himneys, and uneven rooflines, these 
uildings blend beautifully with their 
igged surroundings. 

To my mind, Colter’s most im- 
ressive canyon structure is the Watch- 
ywer (1932), which she based on towers 
yund at prehistoric sites throughout the 
our Corners region. Located 25 miles 
om Grand Canyon Village near the 
ark’s eastern edge, the tapered stone 
wer rises seventy feet from the lip of 
ve canyon. Inside is a shop styled after a 
lopi kiva (a ceremonial chamber, usu- 
lly round and partly underground), 
omplete with log ceiling and ladder 
ading to a door in the roof. Upstairs 
yoms Contain reproductions of a Hopi 
tar, wall paintings, and petroglyphs 
‘ock carvings). Colter even embell- 
hed the tower’s base with faux ruins. 

The Watchtower windows look 
ut at a panorama that stretches from 
1e blue ribbon of the Colorado River to 
ve Painted Desert and faraway moun- 
ins. That’s where I was headed next, 
\tent on seeing some of the Hopi struc- 
ires that had inspired Colter. Before 
aving the park | stopped at Tusayan 
uin, not far from the Watchtower, 
here a small group of Anasazi (fore- 
inners of the Hopi, Zuni, and other 
ueblo peoples) lived until 1200 a.p. 
here are far more impressive Anasazi 
1ins at places like Mesa Verde and 
haco Canyon, but Tusayan’s proximity 
» the Grand Canyon makes it one of 
1e most visited archaeological sites in 
1e entire National Park system. The 
opular image of the Indian pueblo is a 
fesa Verde-—style cliffside apartment 
ouse, but most were freestanding, like 
1e houses at Tusayan, built on flat, ex- 
osed plateaus and mesas. 

Exiting the park, | rolled east on 
lighway 64, pausing at a scenic over- 
0k to peer into the gorge of the Little 


olorado River, which flows into the 











ustomize your home The unique one-piece 

with the incompara- seamless construction is 
ble beauty of decorative energy efficient and 
glass. No pattern is too actually strengthens the 


intricate for SGO Designer glass surface, thus no 


Glass. With over 200 


additional reinforcement 


colors and textures you is needed. 


can decorate any glass 
surface and coordinate 
with the other key 


To 


design elements 
in the room. 
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Colorado. Somewh onflu 
1 

ence of the two ri t a location 

known only to Hopis, the Sipapunt 


the hole through whi LOpI1s believe 


their ancestors entered this world from 
the one below 

At Cameron | turned north, then 
east into the badlands of the Painted 
Desert. What | first took for ruins of 
ancient villages turned out to be cross- 
hatched volcanic formations, glowing 
red in the late-afternoon sun. I was well 
into the enormous 25,000-square-mile 
Navajo reservation, which extends 
across the Four Corners junction of Ari- 
zona, Utah, Colorado, and New Mex- 
ico. I could see more than a hundred 
miles in every direction, sweeping vistas 
of distant mountains and clouds reced- 
ing into infinity. 

A sign told me | had entered the 
Hopi reservation, a 2,434-square-mile 
patch surrounded by Navajo land—a 
nation within a nation within a nation. 


At its heart are the famous “sky vil- 


’ set atop three cliff-fringed mesas. 


lages,’ 
For more than 900 years, the Hopi have 
inhabited this land, maintaining a com- 
plex culture rich in rituals. I learned 
more about it in the museum at the Hopi 
Cultural Center, on Second Mesa, where 


| also found a motel room and filled up 


on nok-qui-vi (a traditional Hopi stew of 


corn and lamb) and puffy fry bread. 
The next day I drove up the steep 
road to First Mesa. While waiting to 
join a tour of Walpi, the 300-year-old 
village on the southern tip, I walked 
around Sichomovi and Hano, two tiny 
villages you can see in about ten min- 
utes. I passed houses with signs saying 
Crafts For Sale, and after several people 
invited me in to look at their wares, | 
accepted an invitation and sat in the 
potter’s front room while she translated 
the motifs on the pot | had just bought. 
The zigzags, scallops, spirals, and other 
geometric forms—symbols from nature 
and the spirit world—carry potent 


meanings, so that each pot becomes a 


kind of prayer or poem. (When digging 
their clay, Hopi potters traditionally 
make offerings or prayers to the earth.)| 

Walking around Walpi is like 
roaming the deck of a weather-beaten 
ship; the sides of the mesa drop abruptly’ 
to the plateau, as endless as the ocean. 





The tiny village gave me a feeling of 
time in suspension, which, along with 


the quiet dignity of the people I had 


met, filled me with an overwhelming 


sense of respect and humility. Despite 
my Hopi escort, | felt like a trespasser. 

The towns seem sculpted out of 
the mesa, sharing the same brown-gray 
hues; a green door stands out like a chile 
pepper in a dish of pinto beans. Here 
and there are newer houses made of cin- 
der block, but most are stone, plastered 
in places with adobe. Each Hopi village 
has a small plaza, far from formal, bor- 
dered by one or more kivas. During reli- 
gious ceremonies from the winter 
solstice until mid-July, the plazas become 


vibrant out- — (Continued on page 119) 
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Gibbings’s 


clean-lined designs 


were revolutionary 
in the 1940s 
when House 
Beautiful reported 
on them (top and 
bottom right). 
Reissued pieces 
(clockwise from 
top right): 

The Gibby chair, 


magazine table, 


and Klismos dining 


table with Antoine 


side chair. 
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By 


With every turn of the style 
cycle in architecture and dec- 
orating, America produces at 
least one fiery crusader for 
better taste. The articulate spokesman for the 
decade of the forties is T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings. 

If Mr. Gibbings could be summed up in a 
nutshell (which he can’t), he would be labeled as a 
preacher trying to show the world the evils that will 
befall you if you travel the road of pretentiousness, 
snobbery, ostentation, and elaborate display. His 
humorous literary jibes at such folly are as telling as 
his own decorating in proving his case for simplicity. 

As a decorator and designer of custom furni- 
ture, Mr. Gibbings has a gilt-edge, blue-ribbon fol- 


lowing that can be best compared to the following 
enjoyed b h fashion couturiers as John Freder- 
ics, Hattie Ca ie, and Adrian. Mr. Gibbings’s 


clients are | sted in the price than in the 


result. Conse b’ sssed with the perfect 


MR. SIMPLIC Ti 


FRANCES T. HEARD 


The spare rooms 

and streamlined blond 
furniture of T.H. Robsjohn- 
Gibbings captivated 

us in the 1940s and ’50s— 
and do again today 























Twenty years after his death, T.H. Robsjohn- 
Gibbings, opposite, is still making a name for himself 
with his trademark blond-wood designs. A 13-piece 
collection of Gibbings reproductions, by Michael 
Formica for Dennis Miller Associates, is spreading 
the modern master’s less-is-more ideas to a new 
generation of homeowners. House Beautiful, which 
covered Gibbings’s career from the 1930s until his 
death in 1976, published “The Showmanship of 
Simplicity” by Frances T. Heard in October 1948 | 
after Gibbings introduced his first retail offerings. | 





mental climate for creativeness. As he once said, 
“My clients don’t feel the need to hide their social | 
insecurity behind antiques and ostentatious display. | 
They have arrived long ago.” This neatly sums up — 
Mr. Gibbings’s philosophy. 

The gospel which Mr. Gibbings preaches and 
practices is simplicity—with a capital S. He main- 
tains that simplicity is, after all, the ultimate devel- 
opment to which we all hope to come when we are 
truly developed human beings. He is emphatic in 
his contention that to really attain simplicity in our 
houses and in our lives we must first have devel- 
oped an inner security; that elaborate rooms, elab- 
orate houses, and elaborate clothes are the outward 
manifestations of people who are inwardly insecure. 

His rooms are effective support to this theory. 
None of the usual furnishing clichés are used—not 
even the customary types of furniture groupings. 
They are rooms conceived for residents with broad 
tastes and world understanding, for people with the 
sophistication that comes from travel, from sam- 
pling many world cultures, and who possess the 





chness—that is greater than money— 
f having many diverse interests. 

Mr. Gibbings thinks that nothing 
,ould be allowed in a room which does 
ot have a close personal relationship to 
1e inhabitant—that everything in a 
om should be a true reflection of the 
sople living in it. If this is so, it means 
1e end to all worries about “Can I put 
vis with that?” or “Is it correct to do 
hat I want to do?” 

It is surprising how few people 
alize this, and how few realize the deep 
leasure of having only 
1ose things around them 
hich express their feel- 
igs. Most people live 
ith houses and furniture 
1 very much the same 
ay that actors, playing a 
art, Move about among 
niture that is related 
ily to the roles they are 
aying. Many people live 
ctitious lives and their 
yuses and their furniture 
‘e equally fictitious. 
hey try to play a part in 
house that is nothing 
ore than a stage setting. 

As his rooms dem- 
istrate, simplicity can be tremendously 
fective. Mr. Gibbings does not think 
mplicity is a poor and barren thing. 
yr, just as in a human being, we find 
at real simplicity comes from under- 
anding and a.true evaluation of the 
orld around us, and is synonymous 
ith rich and strong character and 
‘rsonality. 

“Simplicity in a human being can 
> a very exciting quality and the 
‘pression of this simplicity in a house 
-in a room can be equally exciting. 
mplicity, for instance, can see virtues 
| quite unexpected things—bricks, or 
ilm mattings, or the hide of a palo- 
ino horse. Instead of hanging expen- 
ve pictures on a wall, a person who 
iderstands true simplicity might find 
finitely more pleasure in watching 
1e changing light or the changing 
adows on a wall that is one plain sur- 


ce of color. 





“Again, a person with a true sense 
of simplicity might find it infinitely 
preferable to have a bowl of flowers 
which they constantly change, rather 
than an elaborate and static piece of fur- 
niture. A person with a highly devel- 
oped sense of simplicity might well find 
one fine piece of sculpture infinitely 
preferable to a room crowded with 
dozens of mediocre knickknacks. 

“So, a truly simple home uses the 
qualities of beauty inherent in materials. 
If a fabric is made of a fine material, it 
does not need an elabo- 
rate design on it. If a 
wood is well selected, it 
does not need carvings 
and ornamentation. If a 
rug is finely woven of 
pleasing color and of fine 
material, it does not need 
an elaborate pattern. If a 
piece of sculpture ora 
piece of glass is fine in it- 
self, it will look better 
alone in a room than if it 
had a dozen other differ- 
ent objects to compete 
with. If the room is finely 
proportioned, it does not 
need elaborate wall treat- 
ment. If a window looks out on a well- 
planned garden, elaborate curtain treat- 
ment will destroy the vista. If a floor is 
fine of itself, it will not need elaborate 
rugs to break the monotony. If a chair is 
of good proportion and fine wood, it will 
not need an elaborate pattern. If a bed- 
room is well heated and well ventilated, 
it does not need a curtained, four-poster 


bed 


a form that was born because of 





draughty, ill-heated rooms. 


“Simplicity in a house means 
rational thought. It means rational 
thought freeing the imagination.” 

Mr. Gibbings’s philosophy sums 
up this way then. A simple house is a 
free house. It is free of enslavement to 


the past and it is equally free of pretense 


of predicting the future. A simple house 


is truly integrated into the present. Its 
life is not in the past or in the future—it 
is now. Emerson said it quite some time 


ago: “To be simple is to be great.” = 





A MASTERS TOUCH 
in the details. 


is revealed 





“Furniture should have an easy elegance 


that fits today and tomorrow.” 


— ALEXANDER 
JULIAN 


A little bit elegant, a lot casual, Alexander 
julian brings his award winning style to 
furniture. Here you'll find pieces with 
personality, an easy elegance with a nod to 
the past and a designers attention to detail. 
Details abound — tortoise 
shell and woven leather 


buttons become drawer 





pulls. Like a well planned wardrobe, this 
collection is made for mixing and matching. 
Relax in style with Alexander julian Home 


Colours by Universal Furniture. 


UNIVERSAL 


FURNITURE 
FOR THE HOME COLOURS RETAILER NEAREST YOL 
OR TO PURCHASE A CATALOGUE, CALL 1-800-776-7986 


©1995 UNIVERSAL FURNITURE INDUSTRIE INC 
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le are dedicating this issue of House Beautiful to Betty Boote, 
e managing editor of this magazine for the past sixteen years. 

All of us were deeply affected recently when Betty, who had 
vee surgery following a skiing accident, died unexpectedly on 
e day we all thought she was coming home from the hospi- 
|. In our shock and grief, we keep remembering that Betty 
<ed nothing better than producing magazines, and it some- 
yw comforts us to know that she would expect, indeed would 
sist, on our getting out this issue on time and within budget. 
A modern working woman with a husband and two chil- 
en, a city apartment and a country house, Betty still managed 
be the first one in the office every morning and the last one 
leave. We never could figure out where she found the time to 
ike the fruitcakes we got at the holidays, deliver the family 
-irloom cradle she loaned to staff mothers on maternity leave, 
yt to mention walking the dog before and after work. 

Betty was known for taking in stray animals. Besides the 


yg, the Boote household includes three cats and a huge Eng- 


HOUSE DEAT 


5 


MAY XY 4 


lish Angora rabbit named Willow. During the week, Betty 
and her family lived in their apartment in New York’s Green- 
wich Village, but home was really the former parsonage in 
Livingston, New York, where a stray who comes and goes 
brings the cat count up to four. 

Betty is survived by her husband, Michael; son, Ian; daugh- 
ter, Katie; and mother, Ruth Watson of Greensboro, North 
Carolina. But she had another family, all of us here at House 
Beautiful—the editorial team she was instrumental in build- 
ing. Our magazine has always been about living well, but 
Betty, a vibrant woman who loved to wear red and who was 
famous around here for jumping out of a giant cake at an 
office party, somehow did that instinctively. 

She always said that when she died she wanted to be buried 
right by the fence in the little churchyard next to her house 
in Livingston. That way, she said, she could keep her eye on 
things. We know what she meant, for that’s exactly what she 


did here at House Beautiful. 


ay 
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PUT OF 
Sate ASHES 


urned out of his Manhattan 
bartment, decorator-antiques 
ealer Michael Stanley seized 

1e opportunity to rebuild from 
ie floor up, getting rid of all the 
“ings (poky rooms, lowish 
eilings, over-the-top decorating) 


iat had displeased him before 


Y CHRISTOPHER PETKANAS 
HOTOGRAPHY BY THIBAULT JEANSON 


RODUCED BY CAROLYN ENGLEFIELD 



















The splendid living room (opposite) 

had been two small and difficult spaces before 
the fire. New features include a significantly 
higher ceiling with palmette frieze, 

white oak parquet flooring, striéd walls 

the color of celery. Twenties Adam-style sofa 
is covered in a small Swedish check. 

End tables are painted wood columns bearing 
silver-plated urn lamps. Above: 

A new fireplace in the living room is topped 
by a Chippendale mirror and flanked 

by windows with mirrored reveals and striped 
valances coordinated with sofa’s check. 

Left: Another view of the living room. 
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wr those who think of fires only in terms of blaz- 
¢ calamity, never imagining a flicker of fortu- 
yusness, listen to Michael Stanley. “If a fire 
dn’t literally taken the roof off my Manhattan 
artment, I never would have had the courage 
do what I’ve done,” says the Connecticut-based 
aler-decorator. “Obviously when you don’t have 
lls and ceilings in the way, you can see many 
ore possibilities.” With its poky rooms and turn- 
the-century configuration, including a maid’s 
om, this place was never completely satisfactory 
him anyway, so he looked at what happened as 
opportunity to reinvent his living space. 

Stanley decided to shave the number of 
oms in the 1,800-square-foot apartment from 
ven to five, with two small rooms he could 
ver make much sense of netting one extremely 
xurious, terribly cocktail party—friendly living 
om. The adjoining sitting room became a 
eathlessly formal dining room, reached not 
rough a mean standard-issue doorway as before, 
t through a heroically scaled opening flanked 
classical columns that match in spirit a new 
oken-pediment entrance doorway. 

After the fire, the ceilings gained a hidden 
yhteen inches of formerly dead space. To cele- 
































It’s easy to imagine you’re in Stockholm 

when you dine at Michael Stanley’s, where the 
floor (opposite) is beautiful bare wood, the walls 
are trompe Voeil marble, and there is a round 
crystal chandelier. The furniture is painted 
white in the Scandinavian way—a 1950s table 
(previously “hideous” according to Stanley) and 
new Biedermeier-style chairs. Wide columned 
doorway is a post-fire benefit. Left: A table 
setting detail shows circa 1830 Derby porcelain, 
turn-of-the-century amber cut crystal, and 
Romance of the Sea silver by Wallace. Above: 
The dining room’s Empire mirror and console 
with eagle supports are newly gilded. 
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This is my reaction 
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Simpler. A feeling for the 


cottons and white-painted 





furniture of Sweden 
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brate their new 11%-foot height, he added pal- 
mette friezes and dentil molding. He also 
installed two mantelpieces carved with urns and 
pilasters, and in the hall introduced a sexy cove 
ceiling and a floor of white marble squares with a 
black marble diamond at each corner intersec- 
tion. All the window reveals are now mirrored to 
let more sunlight in. 

Finally, the maid’s room became a tenderly 
countrified kitchen, and the original kitchen 
became a second bathroom servicing one of two 
bedrooms, which remained right where they were 
before all the smoke. Having empowered Stanley 
the interior architect, the fire went on to liberate 
Stanley the decorator. “You should have seen this 
place before—I mean the quantity of stuff. Very 
eighties. Very over-the-top. My reaction to all 
that? Cleaner. Simpler. A feeling for the cottons 
and white-painted furniture of Sweden.” Stanley’s 
rejiggered aerie with its new scale and classical 
detailing is a fabulous phoenix, a happy ending. 
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The guest room (opposite), with swags of 






plain silk and cotton-covered Louis XVI-style 







armchairs, is comfortably traditional. Wallpaper 






from Schumacher. This page, from top: Kitchen 


was a design collaboration with architect Gary 






Paul. Breakfast nook has Sanderson’s William 






Morris Blackberries wallpaper. Over Michael 






Stanley’s bed, a Diodati view of Naples. 
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New York decorator Brian Stoner transforms a bland high-rise 


apartment into a luxurious retreat, and in the process creates a portrait 
of a woman—cool, calm, and alluringly enigmatic 


By CHRISTINE PITTE! Pu PHY BY WILLIAM WALDRON PRODUCED BY CAROLYN SOLLIS 











The entrance hall of the 
apartment of a Japanese art 
collector (left) is a luminous glass 
capsule paved in limestone. 
Right: Brian Stoner took 

the leftover space in the formerly 
L-shaped entryway and made 

a work space. Above: The 
biomorphic black lacquer coffee 
table fits into the curve of the 
kidney-shaped couch in the living 
room and echoes the undulating 
ceiling. Opposite: A flirtatious 
kick pleat finishes off two Casper 
chairs by Donghia. Masking the 


radiator is a glass panel. 
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A high-backed banquette 
exaggerates the height 
of the dining room (above), 
lit by antennaelike lamps 
copied from a 1950s design 
by Serge Mouille. Left: 
The rhythmic mahogany 
screen is an homage to 
Jean-Michel Frank. 
Right: Bedroom flourishes 
include swirls on 
the curtains, a valance 
of handkerchief points, 
abstract-flower rug. 
Opposite: Organza flowers 


smother the lampshades. 








green glass that glows. Like some otherworldly air lock, this 
entryway on the 30th floor of a Manhattan high-rise functions 
as a decompression chamber, a place to shed all the grit and 
agitation of the clamorous city before stepping into the serene 
retreat designed by Brian Stoner for a Japanese art collector 
who needed a New York pied-a-terre. “I decided to create a 
tranquil oasis for my client, who is a sophisticated woman 
with a certain fragility,” says Stoner. “I wanted the apartment 
to feel glamorous and rare.” 

In his hands, the bland box typical of recently con- 
structed towers takes on an aura of mystery. Stoner invents a 
new geometry within the living room’s basic square, dropping 
the edges of the ceiling into a swooping, amoebic curve. The 
variation in levels seems to stretch the room to a taller height 
and creates a light cove that adds instant drama. The undu- 
lating circularity, echoed in the kidney-shaped couch and bar- 
rel chair, draws the eye from the floor-to-ceiling windows and 
reorients the focus within the room. Suddenly the space has 


epmeminn nha a ae tmamirm ND fo ae AG Ne pe rere ake one | inet oan a aa cha a aa Tf eget leis kN on Remmi Dx een ie 
prevails when the Japanese-style sliding panels of white silk 
are drawn to block out the cityscape. 

The translucent silk filters the light so that surfaces— 
pearl white leather, platinum leaf, and more of that ghostly 
sea-green glass—seem to shimmer. “I was trying to capture the 
texture and color of water,” explains Stoner. “I matched the 
paint and the fabrics to the color of a full bathtub.” The 
atmosphere is vaporous. Frosted glass squares perforate the 
doors. That rigorous symmetry contrasts with the curvy furni- 
ture, upholstered in plain, pale aqueous shades because Stoner 
saves all the pattern for the floor. The bold custom-made car- 
pet grounds the room, and along with the dark mahogany 
pieces keeps it from evaporating into the ether. 

Silver metamorphoses into gold in the bedroom, where 
a striking black-and-white rug and black lacquer bedside 


tables and vanity jolt the pale butter walls. Stoner updates the 
glamour of Deco, with a hint of the 1940s and 1950s. This is 
femininity with a 1990s punch. 
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New York City, February 1996. | 
Opposite: Robert Capa’s famous-p Os ” Bh 
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Going to meet Frangoise ( ilk is a bit like being able t 


visit Rembrandt’s wife, or Hortense Cézanne, for 
these women are all mbedded in the history of art 
as the painters ‘wit they shared their lives. Yet as 
Gilot-Salk « 


artist’s studio in 


pens the door to her duplex apartment and 


I 


Manhattan, one is reassured by: her familiar, 
indeed unforgettable face, which peers out of several memo- 
rable portraits by Pablo Picasso, her lover for more than a 
decade and the father of two of her children. 

Slender and chic in slim black pants, a red tricot Sonia 
Rykiel top, and a huge amethyst-and-tourmaline ring designed 
by her daughter Paloma Picasso, the auburn-haired Gilot-Salk 
easily looks two decades younger than her actual age of 74. 
With her classical profile and enormous intelligent eyes, it is 
easy to see what a great artistic visionary saw in her. 

Since the death last June of her second husband, the bi- 
ologist Dr. Jonas Salk, Gilot-Salk has 
lived alone. (Her 1955 marriage to 
Luc Simon, a painter, ended in di- 
vorce.) Now she divides her year be- 
tween New York and her native Paris, 
where she keeps a flat and atelier in 
Montmartre, continuing her long ca- 
reer as a painter with the same inde- 
pendence and determination that 
have always been hers. 

Gilot-Salk’s remarkable life will 
be back in the spotlight again with this 
year’s most eagerly awaited art exhibi- 
tion, “Picasso and Portraiture: Repre- 
sentation and Transformation,” a sur- 
vey of some 230 works organized by 
William S. Rubin and on view at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York 
from April 28 through September 17. 
Accompanied by an engrossing catalog 
with essays by leading Picasso scholars 
(MoMA/Abrams, $75), the show is 
certain to further confirm the artist as 
an inexhaustible source of creativity. 

And in the French Riviera re- 
sort of Antibes, an exhibition will be 
held at the Musée Picasso from June 
28 to September 30 commemorating 
the fiftieth anniversary of one of Picasso’s most ambitious proj- 
ects. In 1946, at the peak of his liaison with Francoise Gilot, 
he executed 23 monumental paintings in the old fortress now 
renamed in his honor. That cycle’s lyrical centerpiece, La Joie 
de Vivre, reflects his idyllic happiness with his companion dur- 
ing that glorious postwar summer. 

Although she is one of the last of Picasso’s muses still 
alive, Gilot-Salk is no museum piece, still less an uncritical 
keeper of the flame. “Why did I love Picasso?” she asks, posing 
the crucial question more quickly that it can be asked. 
“Because there was something moving about him. He was not 
100 percent perfect. He was not urized, so to speak, and 
that made him interesting. Here i 
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Picasso’s 1946 oil portrait of Gilot called 
The Woman-Flower. 


whereas in Europe, he was real, he was a man. He was 
depressed in the morning, rather optimistic in the evening. 
He really had moods, and that’s what makes him comprehen- 
sible. If you say, ‘Ah, yes, marvelous, everything he did is mar- 


velous,’ it’s not true. He did some paintings that are absolutely | 


incredible and others that are less good. Once I pointed that 
out to some people in front of him and he was amused. | said, 
‘Look, if everything you do is marvelous, then it makes your 
best work seem no better than your worst.” 





Her honesty and outspokenness were essential to sur- | 


viving life with Picasso, the ultimate macho man who asserted 
that “For me, there are only two kinds of women—goddesses 
and doormats.” There is no question that try as he might at 
times to dominate her, Gilot belonged in the former category. 
Compelling proof of Picasso’s respect can be seen in Robert 
Capa’s famous photograph of the couple on a Mediterranean 
beach, in which the artist proudly 
holds a parasol aloft over the head of 
his beaming beloved. 

The incredible sangfroid of the 
young Gilot, who was 21 in 1943 
when she met the 61-year-old master, 
stemmed from an innate self-con- 
fidence that Picasso’s other mates 
lacked. “They didn’t have anything 
inside, you see,” Gilot-Salk says. Pi- 
casso abandoned his first mistress, 
Fernande Olivier; his first wife, Olga 
Khoklova; and Gilot’s immediate pre- 


Paris. Both Marie-Thérése Walter, 
one of his lovers of the 1930s, and his 
second wife and widow, Jacqueline 
Roque, committed suicide. Indeed, 
Francoise was the only one of Pi- 
casso’s women to break with him, 
rather than he with her. 

As Gilot-Salk now reminisces, 
“T once said to Pablo, ‘You have ten 
thousand arrows and most of them hit 


BSP, aa 


but if I hit the bull’s-eye, I’m as good as 


idiotic little girl. | think that if you 
want to be with someone who is outstanding, with all the lights 
and shadows that implies, then you have to be just as strong as 
that person, perhaps in other ways. I just knew who I was. That's 
why I could love him and why I could also leave him.” 

One of the most widely accepted theories about 
Picasso’s work and one amply expanded upon in the MoMA 
exhibition (the first ever devoted solely to his portraiture) is 
that his major stylistic shifts coincided with changes in his 
personal life, specifically the arrival or departure of one of his 
women. Gilot-Salk does not dispute that idea, but gives it this 
interpretation: “When we artists begin to feel dissatisfied with 
what we are doing,” says the painter, whose work is shown at 
New York’s Elkon Gallery, “we look both inside and out to 


decessor, Dora Maar, who still lives in 


the target. I may have only one arrow, | 


you are.’ | was not subjugated like some | 


“It would be better to make men out of gods than gods out of men. 


I've always felt that an artist is great because he brings an enormous gift to 


the rest of humanity. If he’s a god, then we can’t emulate him. But if he’s 


aman, then he shows us that we can be a little bit better than we are” 


ind an embodiment of our vague desires. Most of the time we 
ind what corresponds to that unformed yearning—it could be 
1 landscape, an object, or a person. So | think that at different 
yoints in his life Picasso found someone who could embody 
hat vague desire.” 

That was unquestionably the case with Francoise Gilot. 
n her invaluable 1964 memoir, Life with Picasso, she relates a 
elling incident. On her first afternoon visit alone to Picasso’s 
tudio, the event she considers the beginning of their affair, 
hey leafed through the Suite Vollard, the stupendous series of 
tchings he had made a decade earlier, in 1934. Coming upon 
me print, Picasso pointed to the partly draped figure of a nude 
irl with dark hair. “There you are,” he declared. “That’s you. 
(ou see it, don’t you? You know, I’ve always been haunted by a 
ertain few faces and yours is one of them.” 

For this prolific and protean artist, a portrait did not 
1ecessarily mean a depiction of someone’s features. Even 
icasso’s still lifes could be portraits, encrypted with symbols 
ind often executed after significant turning points in his life. 
[he fact that he was invariably still involved with one woman 
vhile taking up with another made that allegorical approach 
ll the more useful for him, and the appearance of a new face 
n his work was a sure sign that an old relationship was over. 

The fateful first encounter between Pablo Picasso and 
‘rancoise Gilot, during the Occupation, was recorded by him 
n several intriguing paintings that were metaphors for his new 
ove. Dining with Dora Maar, at a bistro near his Left Bank 
telier, Picasso was attracted by two pretty girls with a friend 
#f his at the next table. Picasso gallantly brought over a bowl 
f cherries and invited the young women to visit his studio. 

“Ah, yes, those cherries,” recalls Gilot-Salk with a 
emused smile. “In Picasso’s work of 1944 you see a great num- 
er of still lifes with cherries, long before he made my portrait. 
90 that evening had meaning for him, and it seeped into his 
vork. At that time, I was not interested in the symbolism. But 
ecently a graduate student doing her dissertation on my period 
vith Picasso came to see me. To help her, I took out the Zervos 
atalog and as | looked at those paintings I thought to myself, 
Oh God, yes, of course.’ Next to the bowl of cherries there are 
hree glasses, and as a matter of fact when I met Pablo | was 
vith a friend of mine and an actor who was a friend of his. The 
herries are what he brought to the table, the thing to be con- 
idered, so to speak. And the three glasses are transparent, 
neaning that he knows all about us in a way. Pablo always said 
hat it was through the most commonplace objects that we can 
each the most universal meaning, and it’s true.” 


Significantly, the self-sufficient Gilot was not painted by 
Picasso as often as many of his other women. “You know, 
Picasso never worked from nature,” Gilot-Salk points out. “You 
didn’t sit for him. If you were living with him, he got used to 
your features and they entered the work as if by osmosis. I was 
always asking him not to name those things ‘Portraits of 
Francoise.’ Because a Picasso is a Picasso, whether it’s a por- 
trait of me, Dora Maar, Marie-Thérése, or whomever. Person- 
ally, | was not interested in being immortalized that way.” 

Indeed, the most celebrated image of Gilot by Picasso 
is his 1946 oil portrait called The Woman-Flower, in which the 
face of that hybrid organism is emblazoned with her unmis- 
takable features. A year later their son, Claude, was born, fol- 
lowed in 1949 by Paloma. But Picasso was becoming ever 
more a monstre sacré, a tendency fed by his increasing fame 
and growing fear of death as he turned seventy, though he was 
to live for two decades more. 

“At the time I met Pablo,” Gilot-Salk says, “it was dur- 
ing the war and he was, in a way, almost in seclusion. Then, 
after the Liberation, with the arrival of the G.I.s and all that 
adulation, it was the beginning of a cult and I just disliked that 
tremendously. That attitude for me is simply absurd. It would 
be better to make men out of gods than gods out of men. I’ve 
always felt that an artist is great because he brings an enor- 
mous gift to the rest of humanity. If he’s a god, then we can’t 
emulate him. But if he’s a man, then he shows us that we can 
be a little bit better than we are. 

“When you say that Picasso is the greatest artist of the 
20th century,” Gilot-Salk continues, “forgive me, but you 
could also say Kandinsky is the greatest, Matisse is the great- 
est, Klee is the greatest. We are not at school to give first 
prizes. For me, art is a tradition: Each painter adds one more 
link to the chain. It can be something different, but at the 
same time it just pulls and pulls and pulls. What is important 
is what did that human being bring to the culture in general? 
And, indeed, Picasso brought a great deal.” 

Frank, articulate, and wholly sympathetic, this witness 
to genius sums up the enduring nature of her affair with the 
titan of modern art. “The real core of our relationship was that 
spontaneously we had a very similar philosophy of art and of 
life. That’s where we really merged,” she says. “I didn’t leave 
Picasso because I didn’t love him anymore, either as an artist 
or a person. It was because life around him had become 
unbearable. And | also wanted to be able to develop myself 
on my own. I’m quite comfortable with my spiritual and men- 


” 


tal relationship with Picasso. It has not been interrupted 
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Two young New York E= 

| | designers furnish their own | 


1h sprawling loft with 
| discoveries from the 


| Renaissance to the 1960s 


By MARTIN FILLER 
PHOTOGRAPHY By PIETER 
| ESTERSOHN PRODUCED By 


| CAROLYN ENGLEFIELD 
Weihl 


The fun really begins when decorator 
Llewellyn Sinkler and her husband, 
architect Oscar Shamamian, come home 
from work. The 3,400-square-foot loft 
they share in Manhattan’s West Village 
with their year-and-a-half-old daughter, 


Kittredge, is a combination playground 





and launching pad of design ideas. It is 
there that the couple, who pursue sepa- 
rate Careers, try out objects of all periods, 
keeping some and passing others along. 


It is all done with an adventurous, open- 





minded spirit that is an important part 

of their relationship, based on a willing- 

| ness to learn from each other’s very dif. 
ferent tastes 

| “I grew up in Charleston, South 
Carolina,” explains Sinkler, “where 


everything was ISth century antiques 


and traditional brown furniture. )scat 
grew up in Englewood, New Jersey ith 
The sun-washed main spac 
the West Village loft j 
Sinkler and Oscar Sham: 
combines a wide range of fine perio 
| and modern pieces unified by the warm 


tones of golden woods, tawny texti 

















mue h more conte Tp rar©ry thing 5 heau- 
tiful but modern. He used to work for 
Albert Hadley, while | got my start with 
William Hodgins. Albert and Bill have 
in common a wonderful ability to put 
things together in the right scale, with a 
soothing palette and no clutter, finding 
the six or eight perfect things that make 
a room sing. They were our teachers.” 

“It’s no one thing and no one 
style,” says Shamamian of the loft, which 
he handsomely renovated by stripping 
away the previous owner's cliché-ridden 
1970s remodeling. He and his wife have 
hit upon a mixture so personal that it 
couldn’t be confused with the usual 
trendy juxtapositions. Where else will 
you find resolutely unfashionable Italian 
Renaissance pieces next to the 1940s 
designs of Edward Wormley for Dunbar, 
or Dutch Baroque alongside Danish 
Modern, or folk art face-to-face with 
Art Deco? Yet it all works remarkably 
well, because the pair knows how to see 
past historical labels and understand the 
essential form and usefulness of objects. 

Says Sinkler, who also learned her 
trade from decorator Bunny Williams, 
“What I really love is finding the ele- 
ments and putting it all together. When 
you're young and don’t have a big budget, 
you really have to dig around, so I’m 
always going to tag sales, flea markets, 
and antiques shows. If you’re ever 
driving with me watch out, because when 
I see a sign that says Yard Sale you're 


going to hear the screech of brakes.” 


Scenes from a marriage of styles, 
clockwise from top left: Italian leather- 
and-steel low table, c. 1940. Vases 
by M.J. Gerbino. 1930s French 
bergére, sculpture by Douglas Abdell. 
16th-century Dutch table, 19th-century 
faienc e vase. Kitchen with steel 
cabinets, stripped original beam and 
column. Bertoia chair, Egyptian-style 
stool. German 19th-century faux 
grained armoire, Di armcl 

foreground. Oscar 
Llewellyn Sinkler. Cent 
French pony chair, Italia 


credenza, Ousha 
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A young photography 
collector creates his own 
carefully composed, 
well-developed still life in a 
tiny city apartment 


By CAROL PRISANT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY THIBAULT 
JEANSON PRODUCED BY 


DARA CAPONIGRO 


On the parlor floor of a small Federal 
period house in Manhattan’s West Vil- 
lage, Michael Berkowitz, talented and 
unpretentious, stores his shoes in a jelly 
cupboard. His nearby bed is a plump 
sandwich of ticking-covered feather 
bed, artist’s canvas—wrapped mattress, 
and simple cotton skirt, while in the liv- 
ing room, an appalling pink-velvet- 
topped footstool hides beneath (a fitting 
touch for a men’s clothing designer) his 
favorite old tattersall shirt. It’s Humble 
Chic, and remarkably, no contradiction 
in terms. 

Berkowitz has been collecting fine 
modern photos, American textiles, and 
art books for years. When he moved his 
innumerable treasures here, “It was like | 
had bought everything just for these 


The old split-reed furniture, 
the tramp art mirror frame, and the 
noble sweep of the elk’s antlers 
are a perfect counterpoint to the living 
room’s chalky walls and natural pine 
floors. Against this neutral palette, 
says Michael Berkowitz, “Everything 


fits in and looks important.” 
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rooms,” he re alls. “Like a pu le, all the 
pieces fell into place, as if they’d always 
belonged here and I di 1, too.” 

He washed both small rooms in 
“fresh milk” white, which unifies the 
19th-century woodwork, upholstery, and 
tongue and-groove paneling in the bed- 
room, bypassing only the caramel-col- 
ored wide-plank pine floor and a painted 
cabinet or two. In these pale rooms even 
the smallest lick of color (in a lettered 
Oar ora watercolor portrait) has a lot to 
say. This background is the perfect foil 
for his modest furniture: a plywood 
wallpaper-hanger’s table—“raw and 
portable”—and an old split-reed sofa 
with two companion chairs. Antique Raj 
period Indian clubs, a graceful harpoon, 
graduated megaphones, and a dramatic 
twelve-point elk’s head (found at a New 
York flea market) have surrendered their 
original functions to become, in this 
graphic context, pure form. Just as sculp- 
tural is his lighting. There is a paper 
lampshade that seems to float above its 
glass beaker base and a svelte angular fix- 
ture that lights his bed. An unassuming 
Noguchi lantern gently illuminates a 
table vignette comprising a mercury glass 
ball and a glass flask, both forms roundly 
reiterated in a prized Bruce Weber photo 
of a vintage motorcycle wheel. 

Photographs are a leitmotif here, 
and the apartment seems an album of its 
owner's style. Against its scrapbooklike 
white pages, Berkowitz’s focus on clean 
lines and the artful arrangement of his 
distinctive collections creates a photo- 
graphic composition and captures a still 
life—of his life. 


Michael Berkowitz (center right) 
brings the country to his sunny city 
bedroom with Amish and Shake 
textiles and blankets, an old 


jelly cupboard, and a painted stool 


(right and opposite lop id cente1 
left: His living roo veople 
with photos, fashic 
shapely ai Li il 


sample canoe on a de¢ 


an oar, Indian Raj clu 
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Complementing each 


other are thoughtfully 
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Decorator Sheila Bridges took her 

cues from a classic Harlem apartment 
HHI building and designed a casually 

graceful, culturally eclectic home 

By CmRustN Ee Pane 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY FERNANDO BENGOECHEA 


PRODUCED BY DARA CAPONIGRO 





“I grew up with fiberglass chairs in the 1960s, so natu- 
rally I went in a totally different direction,” says decorator 
il Sheila Bridges, who lives in a 1901 landmark apartment 
| | building in Harlem with the kind of high-ceilinged, gen- 

erously proportioned rooms that are just a memory for most 

Manhattanites. “My style is classic, and I broaden the spec- 
il trum with other cultures.” In business on her own just over 

a year, Bridges is currently working on a Colonial Revival 
i | house in Boston and starting her second project for Andre 
Harrell, president and CEO of Motown Records. 

Flea markets from Paris to New York’s 26th Street pro- 
vided her furnishings. The former servant’s room off her 
| kitchen is stacked with the more decrepit finds. “Friends call 

this my Friday the 13th furniture because it’s so scary,” she 
says. Eventually such pieces make their way out to the 
restorer and back into the light. The living room’s dark 
woods and cameo cream walls set off a palette of apple green 
and amber that seems lifted from the tones of the Depres- 
sion glass she collects. Bridges salvaged some of the build- 
ing’s original sconces, abandoned in the cavernous 
basement stables few others thought to explore. “Harlem 
has some of the most phenomenal architecture in the city,” 


she says. “I’m always lookin, 
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| 
The apartment’s good bones are enlivened by a mix of furnishings. | 
Posture-perfect Victorian side chairs flank the living room fireplace. 
Opposite, near left: Armillary spheres intrigue Bridges, and the : | 
designer added a blackamoor because she liked it even though | 
it “provokes discussion.” Opposite below: A flea market Kandinsky | 
competes with a Gothic Revival table for the strongest lines. Opposite, 
far left: The Depression glass goblets displayed in the leaded-glass 
cabinets were Bridges’s grandmother’s. Near left: Sheila Bridges. 
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"Cie | -t Cnatr covered in Nile blue cotton 
velvet. Opposite, clockwise from top left: The dining room 
table’s mosaic tile top echoes a handsome mosaic floor 
| in the foyer. The foyer’s Louis XVI_ 
| legs when Bridges spotted it in a Harlem junk shop. 

She bought the sky blue—painted iron bed, then tinted the 


ceiling to match. Grass grows in bathroom planters. 


FOR MORE DETAILS, SEE READER INFORMATION 


style settee had only three 
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An informal 

mix (above) includes 
foxgloves, white 
Digitalis purpurea 
‘Alba’, and buttery 
yellow D. grandiflora, 
and (below) lavender 
D. purpurea 

backed by Salvia 
pratensis haematodes 
alongside Rosa 
‘Mme. Hardy’. 
Right: Rounded 
steps lead from 
parterre to peonies. 
Opposite: Peonies, 


self-seeding violas. 




































































PHOTOGRAPHY BY KAREN 


BUSSOLINI 


The yew hedges outlining the seventy- 
year-old parterre behind the Bellamy- 
Ferriday House in Bethlehem, Con- 
necticut, which is now open to the 
public from May through October, have 
grown out into the gravel paths, making 
them pleasantly irregular and lending 
the garden an air of delightful informal- 
ity. Unpretentious old-fashioned flow- 
ers—rose campion (Lychnis coronaria) , 
Sweet William (Dianthus barbatus) , and 
a perennial foxglove (Digitalis grandi- 
flora) —escape from the beds where they 
flourish alongside roses to seed them- 
selves in the paths. They have been 
encouraged in this sweet disorder ever 
since Eliza Mitchell Ferriday created the 
parterre behind her white clapboard 
house in the 1920s. (Legend has it that 
she based the curving shapes of the beds 
on the design of her Aubusson rug.) 
“The entire landscape reflects the spirit 
in which Mrs. Ferriday and her daugh- 
ter, Caroline, created this very special 
place,” says horticulturist Robin Zitter, 
referring to the casual intermingling of 
roses and perennials with wildflowers 
which Caroline collected in nearby 
fields. One, a white penstemon, tucked 
into the border behind the parterre, has 
escaped to soften the gravel paths. 

Zitter, who has been working on 
the garden’s rehabilitation ever since 
the Antiquarian and Landmarks Society 
inherited it from Caroline Ferriday in 
1990, strives to maintain the slightly 
blowsy quality while trimming hedges 
and renovating beds.The roses in the 
parterre were so crowded that she dug 
them up and removed some to a nursery 
bed. The remainder, pruned and 
replanted in enriched soil, thrive with 
vigor. Beyond the parterre the peonies, 
segregated in their own beds in the old- 
fashioned way, were in such poor shape 
that Zitter dug them up, then replanted 
them in improved soil with better 
drainage. 

If you visit the Ferriday Garden, 
be sure to go by the propagating area, 
where excess plants are sold at modest 
prices. You can take home a lovely piece 


of history. 








The rich stylistic variety of outdoor benches 






now on the market is further evidence of a 
gardening boom that has still not reached 
its peak. Many seen here are timeless old 


| , Fn al | rf ry | j 
designs or adaptations, but there are also {I i Ml Hil 


some delicious new flights of fancy. The 
addition of a garden seat can turn a pretty 
pair of borders into an important outdoor 
room, and a bench along a garden path 
provides an opportunity to pause from 


the day’s occupations—including weeding 


By KATHLEEN MAHONEY 


PMOmMmoGRAPHY BY SicoTr FRANCES 


The handsome Xylo bench of plantation mahogany from Munder 
Skiles (opposite) is 64 inches in length. Right, from the top: 
Niermann Weeks’s Neoclassical steel bench has an antique gilt 
finish and is 52 inches long. The 49-inch teakwood Kenilworth 
bench, also made as a swing, is from Barlow Tyrie. The classical 
Lutyens bench of teak dates back to 1902; 75 inches long, it is 
available through Smith & Hawken. The Monticello bench in oak 
from Summer Classics is based on a Chinese Chippendale design. 
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This page, left to right, from top: The 44-inch-long Provence bench from Tropitone’s Masterworks Cast Collection is of 
sand-casted and extruded aluminum. Vance Kitira’s verdigreen wrought-iron bench from the Chippendale Collection 
is 40 inches long. A 60-inch-long decorative wire Gothic bench is from FrenchWyres. Reminiscent of a 19th-century 
European park bench, Brennan-Edwards’s steel Orto bench, shown in black, is 58% inches long. The Garden Room’s 
wrought-iron bench, which rocks, is available as a two-, three-, or four-seater; the three-seater shown is 60 inches in length. 
From McKinnon and Harris, the Camelback Four-Seater bench is a wrought-iron interpretation of a classical form. Oppo- 
site: The high-gloss-painted »nuhogany Fox Island settee from Weatherend is composed of straight and curved sections. 
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SIGE OF FIRE 


On one of those typical lots on the coast of 
southern California that take advantage of every 
centimeter of land, this tall, skinny house 
packs a lot of pleasure. Turning its back on the roar 
of the Pacific Coast Highway, the building 
includes a major space whose west wall opens to 
the beach like a giant garage door 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY TIM STREET-PORTER PRODUCED BY 


BEVERLY MCGUIRE SCHNUR AND SUSAN ZEVON 





Bicyclists whiz by on the boardwalk just outside the back gate (left). Much 
of the ocean-facing facade is glass. Above: To reflect the colors of the sea, 
Steven Ehrlich used green steel-troweled stucco on lower walls, white stucco 


with glass bolted to the surface for upper walls, a galvanized steel roof. 
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Certain proximities had to 
be dealt with. In addition to 
the cars roaring by, there 
were people living on both 
sides who are close enough 
to lean out of their side win- 
dows to borrow the mustard. 
Yet once you reach the sec- 
ond floor of film producer 
and director Neil Israel’s 
house, the noise and neigh- 
bors are forgotten. There 
you can touch a button and 
an ingenious aluminum- 
and-glass wall on the western (ocean) end of the double- 
height room will roll up under the ceiling, bringing in the 
pungent sea breezes and the lulling sound of the surf: the ulti- 
mate beach cabana. 

Making walls disappear is a specialty of Steven Ehrlich’s 
architectural practice. He says his fascination with blending 
indoors and outdoors began during his years in Africa (first in 
the Peace Corps, later as an architecture teacher) and led him 
to settle in the California sunshine. He and the developers of 
this beachfront property in Santa 
Monica, who were building on spec- 
ulation, agreed that the trick was to 
buffer the house on the problem 
sides. Ehrlich used Shoji-like insu- 
lated fiberglass panels on the east 
(highway) and south facades which 
filter the light and block out the 
noise. The fourth wall is largely solid 
with a few frosted-glass windows. 

The Narrow Site restricte | the 


width of the house to 17 


reet so to 


incorporate three bedrooms, a garag« 
and expansive living space Ehrlich 
went up four stories. The 

height main room—a coml 


kitchen, living, and dining 1 is 


on the second level IDOVE the 











































When the back wall of the 
two-story living room rolls up under 
the ceiling (opposite), the room 
opens to a deck just above the public 
boardwalk. This page, top 
to bottom: One of the two staircases 
leads up to a study on a mezzanine 
above the kitchen. Living room 
fireplace is made of custom- 
pigmented stucco. Maple floors are 
finished to match the color 
of sand. Marlo Ehrlich designed the 
dining table and chairs. 


boardwalk on the beach. The garage and an exercise/guest 
room occupy the entry level below; a study perches on the 
mezzanine; two bedrooms share the top floor, one with an 
oceanside balcony. 

While the house was still under construction, Neil 
Israel saw it and had to have it. “Where else can you wake 
up to the sound of the surf, walk across a bridge and be down- 
town where there are seventeen movie theaters?” he says. But 
Israel was attracted by more than just the location; he loved 
the design. He hired Ehrlich and his wife, Marlo, to complete 
the interiors. “Ehrlich is an artist,’ he says. “An artist 
deserves the opportu- 
nity to finish his work.” 

To allow the 
house to be light and 
airy, furnishings were 
kept to the essentials. 
Steven Ehrlich designed 
the built-ins and Marlo 
Ehrlich a few important 
pieces. The Pacific 
Ocean is about all the 
decoration you need. 
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bedroom 
7. Two-car 
garage 
8. Guest/ 
multi-use 
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2. Living room 


3. Kitchen 
6. Second 
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One of the features of the master bedroom 
its.view of the sun setting over the Pacific. A private 
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| deck ex the room. Metal bed was designed 

= by Marlo Ehrlic site: Steven Ehrlich 

| created a wall of kitchen shelves ald his client’s 

| unusual collection of 1950s lunch boxes 
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The homey Yorkshire 


kitchen our food 


at ARE 


editor Jane Ellis knew in 
| her childhood was the 
inspiration behind 
her architect husband’s 
remodeling in their 
Connecticut farmhouse 


By JuNE Kurt 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TOM 
McWILLIAM 
| PRODUCED BY SARAH 


KALTMAN CANTOR 


Warmed by English country 
antiques and earthenware crockery 
(right), the kitchen-dining wing of 


William and Jane Ellis’s 1785 oe 





| Connecticut house (above) achieved its a 
easy openness through a sensitive 
and thorough overhau ind 


sociability wei 
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The way Jane Ellis sees it—through twelve windows—it’s all kitchen. The terrace 


beyond the French doors is kitchen, and the herb garden basking beside it. The 
screened porch, only steps from the stove, is kitchen “because that’s where I sit to snap 
beans or shell peas.” She even includes the peonies and wisteria that she glimpses as she 
whips up a pear tart in her tiny, wonderfully efficient work area. And it goes without 
saying that the long dining area, where old bowls and pitchers catch the sunlight, is 
certainly kitchen, whether the table is set for ten guests or two. All is open and 
serene—the heart of a house where cooking is the heart of the matter. 

“In every other kitchen I’ve had I would be working and hearing gales of laugh- 
ter coming from another room,” Jane recalls. “I longed for something like the English 
country kitchens of my childhood, where everyone milled around and sat down 
together to a big Sunday lunch.” 

Although this wing of the 18th-century house was added in the 1920s (and redone 
badly in the 1950s), architect William Ellis saw just how to make it match his wife’s 
dream. Not only has he designed kitchens for the likes of food celebrities Craig Clai- 
borne and George Lang, but he knows his Jane, a woman who doesn’t like things “all 
gussied up.” And they aren’t. In fact, the opened-up wing, painted a simple white with 
gray wainscoting, is far more compatible with the old Colonial than it ever had been. 

To join everything into one room, a wall enclosing the former “poky little 
kitchen,” as Jane calls it, was removed. Wall cabinets were replaced with plain white 
shelves for Jane’s lifelong collection of crockery: toasty-gold Vallauris faience from 
Provence, pale blue-and-white transferware from her mother, tan mixing bowls nesting 
in graduated sizes, white bowls in quantity from creamware and ironstone to plain 
enamel. They are balm to any eye, and to Jane they are the cherished intimates of her 
craft. “I just love to look at them, to handle them.” 

Despite their many changes, the Ellises kept the dramatic black 1900 Crawford 
coal stove (previous page), which came with the house. “Tricky to fire up but too 
beautiful to lose,” sighs Bill. Jane, ever resourceful, enrolls it as a buffet counter and 
food warmer. In fact, everything decorative here is also used. Huge salt-glaze crocks 
from Bill’s family, tucked under a pine table, hold pasta and grains. Ceramic Dundee 
marmalade jars bristle with wooden spoons. It’s just this look of lovely, useful old 
things kept in plain sight that so comfortably nourishes Jane’s English roots. Of course 
there is a fine eye in it, for as Bill likes to say, “Objects bring the angels into the 


1s 


house.” Or could it be ne is roasting for Sunday dinner, filling the house 


with the tantalizing aro: 





are basswood models of Renaissance 
facades done by William Ellis’s 


architecture students. Below: A worn 







pine dairy table gathers herbs, 
crocks, and flatware. 
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Handy for snipping are Jane Ellis’s 





herbs (above), which tangle with 

flowers just outside the kitchen. 
In addition to three kinds of thyme, 
she grows oregano, chives, parsley, 
marjoram, mint, tarragon, chervil. 
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EEE Clockwise from top left: Bill calls 


his 4%-inch-deep storage “my Mennonite 


l f Mondrian.” Plan before and after renovation. 
Wa: : 
| Over Cararra marble counters, the knife 


gee rack of a true cook. In a work area only 











inva» 15-by-8 feet, Jane perfects many of 
carer vere see! : 
EE tthe recipes seen on these pages. The screened 


porch is summertime’s dining room. “No cook 


can have too many bowls,” Jane says. 
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Before the rehab and after: Mellow oak cabinets, wainscoting, 
and trim (above, both pages) glow after many coats of paint (inset, 


left) were removed. New period-style ceiling lamps, yellow 
ig, and pale green wall paint are replicas of the originals. 


bine flooring, 
enovation includes a new island with modern appliances 


wooden cabinets for additional storage. Its countertop of Nuvel 


ica provides a durable work surface and when patinated 


blend with nearby original marble countertops. 
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With a subtle restoration, the kitchen 


at Edith Wharton’s house is brought up to date 


By ELIZABETH MAYHEW 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY KARI HAAVISTO 


The major problem for architects Robert Orr & Associates was how to 
remodel the kitchen at The Mount, Edith Wharton’s turn-of-the-century 
home in Lenox, Massachusetts, in a way that would preserve its original details 
yet make it fully functional for ambitious catering. The Pulitzer prize-winning 
author’s residence, open to the public May through October for tours, gets heavy traffic every summer 
when theatrical performances by Shakespeare & Company take place on the grounds. In addition, the 
nonprofit Edith Wharton Restoration uses the kitchen in connection with cultural and fund-raising events. 

Orr decided to bring the old elements back to life and to make the hard-working central area com- 
patible but frankly contemporary—no fake kitsch here. The new center island offers preparation, cooking, 
and clean-up space with an oven, cook top, dishwasher, and sink. Among the restorers’ tasks were strip- 
ping paint, refinishing wood surfaces, polishing hardware and marble countertops, replastering the water- 
damaged ceiling, and rewiring completely. Paint colors, materials, and fixtures were all carefully researched, 


and Orr refers to the restoration as a “challenging archaeological project.” 
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By JANE ELLIS 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MELANIE ACEVEDO 


















































It was the romance of the movie Casablanca and Paul 
Bowles’s novel The Sheltering Sky that first attracted 
Matthew Kenney to Morocco. The food came later. 
“They combine sweet, spicy, and sour with such skill— 
honey, saffron, and preserved lemon, for example. It’s a 
marvelous three-pronged approach to cooking,” says 
Kenney, who invariably has dishes with the explosive 
flavor of Morocco on the menu at his Manhattan restau- 
rants, Matthew’s and Bar Anise, and his new cafe, Mezze. 

On his first visit to Morocco, as a member of an 
Oldways International Symposium for chefs and food 
writers, he learned the true sorcery of spices. He fell in love with 
fresh dates, shiny smooth almonds, and dried fruits—figs, apricots, 
and white raisins. At the group’s farewell dinner at Marrakesh’s great 
hotel La Mamounia, Kenney received raves for his interpretation of 
the spicy meze salads using humble carrots, eggplant, honey, olive 
oil, and spices. He has been tinkering with them ever since, and they 
have become his signature cuisine, enabling him to create tantalizing 
low-fat dishes without sacrificing flavor. 

Kenney’s fascination with Morocco extends to its design and 
crafts. He and his wife, Kirsten, scour antiques shops for old fabrics, 
silver-framed mirrors, and the pottery of North Africa. For their 
apartment they like a feeling of worn elegance with flashes of bril- 
liant color—midnight blue for a wall, turquoise brocade for a bed- 
spread, and miniature orange trees scattered here and there. It’s an 


. 


ambiance that suits the way the couple entertains. 

For this casual party, friends lounged on cushions and 
dipped into a kaleidoscope of sauces and chutneys with 
wedges of flatbread—a semolina yeast bread rolled out like 





pizza dough and grilled. An array of salads—vegetable cous- 
cous with preserved lemon, eggplant with almonds and dates, 
clementines with fennel and olives, and spiced carrots with 


were set on candlelit 





cumin-honey vinaigrette, for example 
tables, allowing guests to pick and choose. For dessert Ken- 
ney gave pound cake a luscious boost with the addition of 
almond paste. “I love the complex nutty 
flavor it gives to a simple cake,” he says. 


For a party at home, Kenney 

plays it again Moroccan-style (clockwise 
from top left): bowls of sauces 

with flatbread for scooping set out in 
the living room; honey-cumin 
vinaigrette spices up carrots; Matthew 
Kenney and his wife, Kirsten; 

(SP couscous and preserved lemon salad; 
Moroccan olives; eggplant, almond, and 

date salad; arugula and goat cheese with Kenney’s 
celebrated tomato jam and flatbread; tomatoes 


zipped up with pine nuts and mint; a bountiful store 


4 pe 


of preserved lemons and oranges. Opposite: 
Rich and moist almond pound cake garnished with 


clementines and roasted almonds. 





























SPICED ALM‘ 
pound whole blanc! nonds 


tablespoons sugar 


tN 


tablespoon ground cinnamon 
4 teaspoon paprika 
Cayenne pepper to taste 
Pinch of ground cloves, optional 
2 tablespoons honey 

Place almonds in one layer on a baking 
sheet. Bake in a preheated 350°F oven for 10 
to 15 minutes, or until golden brown. Toss 
almonds every 5 minutes. Remove from 
oven and let cool to room temperature. Mix 
together the sugar and spices in a small bow! 
and set aside. 

Drizzle honey over nuts and toss well. 
Sprinkle sugar mixture over nuts and toss 
until nuts are evenly covered. Return nuts to 
a 350°F oven and bake for 5 to 10 minutes, 
or until nuts are brown and shiny. Remove 
and cool completely. Makes 1 pound. 


FLATBREAD 
1 tablespoon dry yeast 
2 teaspoons sugar 
2% cups all-purpose flour 
Y, cup semolina 
1 teaspoon salt 
Y% cup olive oil 
Coarse salt 

Dissolve yeast and sugar in | cup warm 
water in a large bowl. Allow to sit for 10 
minutes, or until mixture becomes frothy. 
Ad4d flour, semolina, salt, and 4 cup olive oil 
and mix until smooth and elastic. Turn 
dough out onto a lightly floured work sur- 
face and knead for 2 to 3 minutes. Gather 
dough into a ball, lightly coat with olive oil, 
and place in a well-oiled bowl. Cover bowl 
with plastic wrap and store in a warm place 
(75°F) until dough has doubled in volume, 
about | hour. 

Divide dough into four even pieces. On a 
lightly floured surface, roll out each piece of 
dough to a %-inch-thick round. Brush each 
round with olive oil and grill over high heat 
for 5 to 6 minutes, or place on a nonstick 
baking sheet or pizza stone and bake in a pre- 
heated 450°F oven for about 7 minutes. Flat- 
bread is done when the edges are lightly 
browned and slightly crisp. Remove from 
heat, brush lightly with olive oil, and sprin- 
kle with coarse salt. Makes 4 pieces of flat- 
bread. Serves 4 to 6. 


SPICY RED PEPPER CHUTNEY 
1 to 2 medium-size dry 
ancho chili peppers 
2 red bell peppers 
10 to 12 plum tomatoes 


cup olive oil 


House Beautiful May 1996 


2 1-inch-thick slices sourdough 
or French bread 

Y%4 cup toasted hazelnuts 

4 cup toasted almonds 

Y, teaspoon cayenne pepper 

1 teaspoon paprika ; 

Y, cup red wine vinegar 

Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper to taste 

Place ancho chili peppers in a bowl with 
hot water to cover. Let sit until soft. Drain 
and set aside. 

Roast bell peppers on a grill or over the 
flame of a gas range until charred and blis- 
tered. Place in a bowl and cover with plastic 
wrap. Set aside until cool. Peel and seed 
peppers. 

Place tomatoes in a saucepan with 2 
tablespoons olive oil and cook over medium 
heat until tomatoes are very soft, about 10 
minutes. Set aside. 

Place % cup olive oil in a saucepan over 
medium heat. Add bread slices and cook 
until dark brown on both sides. Remove 
bread slices and place in the workbowl of a 
food processor fitted with a steel blade. Add 
ancho chili peppers, bell peppers, tomatoes, 
and nuts and process until smooth. Add 
remaining ingredients and process well. 
Serve with flatbread. Makes about 2 cups. 


TAHINI YOGURT DIPPING SAUCE 

Y) cup tahini 

1 cup plain yogurt 

% cup freshly squeezed lemon juice 
tablespoons chopped fresh coriander 
tablespoons minced garlic 


wt 


tablespoons honey 
Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper to taste 
Cayenne pepper to taste 

Mix all ingredients together in a bowl. 
Serve with flatbread. Makes about 12 cups. 


MINT CHUTNEY 

2 cups orange juice 

Y cup maple syrup 

2 bunches fresh mint, leaves only 

% cup toasted almonds 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
Pinch of cayenne pepper 

Place the orange juice in a saucepan over 
medium heat and cook until reduced to 4 
cup, about 25 minutes. Stir in maple syrup, 
remove from heat, and let cool. 

Place orange juice mixture in the work- 
bowl of a food processor fitted with a steel 
blade. Add the mint and almonds and 
process until smooth. Stir in the lemon juice 


ind n with salt, pepper, and cayenne 


pepper to taste. Serve with flatbread. Makes 


about | cup. 


MIDDLE EASTERN 
SALSA VERDE 

cup olive oil 
tablespoons chopped parsley 
tablespoons chopped fresh coriander 
scallions, chopped 
tablespoons chopped fresh basil 
tablespoons chopped fresh mint 
cloves roasted garlic 
tablespoons lemon juice 
tablespoons red wine vinegar 
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teaspoons ground cumin 
Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper to taste 
Cayenne pepper to taste 

Place all ingredients in a blender and 
process until smooth. Adjust seasoning as 
desired. Serve with flatbread. Makes 1 cup. 


TOMATO JAM 
2 tablespoons olive oil 
Y% cup minced fresh ginger 
3 cloves garlic, peeled and minced 
% cup cider vinegar 
2 cinnamon sticks 
4 large tomatoes, peeled, seeded, and 
chopped, about 2 cups 
Ys cup brown sugar 
1 teaspoon ground cumin 
4 teaspoon cayenne pepper 
Pinch of ground cloves 
Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper to taste 
Y% cup honey 
In a saucepan, preferably nonstick, heat 
olive oil over medium heat. Add ginger and 
garlic, and sauté for 2 to 3 minutes. Add 
vinegar and cinnamon sticks and cook until 
mixture is reduced by half. Add tomatoes, 
brown sugar, cumin, cayenne, and ground 


cloves, reduce heat, and cook slowly, stirring 


occasionally, until all of the tomato juices | 
have evaporated, about 1 hour. Season with 
salt and pepper. Add honey and stir until jam 
is shiny and all liquid is evaporated. Remove 








from heat, discard cinnamon sticks, and 
allow mixture to cool. Serve jam at room | 
temperature. Jam will keep refrigerated for 
up to 1 week. Return to room temperature 


before serving. Makes about 1% cups. 


FLATBREAD SALAD 
tablespoons sherry vinegar 
teaspoon chopped shallots 
teaspoons chopped chives 


tbe bv 


tablespoons extra-virgin olive oil 
Salt and freshly ground black 


pepper 








, 
)? you've got a pork chop. Why stop there? 


Sut cubes for stews or kabobs or sauté and- 
lip appetizers. Strips for fajitas or stir-fry or 
alads or satay. Thin cutlets to sauté or braise 
uickly. Any cut of pork can be shaped to fit 
jour recipe. All it takes is a sharp knife and 
1 little imagination. For recipes, send a self- 
iddressed, stamped, business-size envelope 


o: Recipes Ad, Box 10383, Des Moines, IA, 


)0306. Or visit us at http://www.nppc.org/ 





TASTE | 
WHAT'S 


NEXT 


The Other White Meat. 


Pee le eel OME a le 
Council in cooperation with the- National. Pork Board. 
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Y, pound arugula, washed, trimmed, 

and dried 

4 pound goat cheese, crumbled 

1 recipe flatbread, recipe above 
I recipe tomato jam, recipe above 

In a small bowl, combine vinegar, shallots, 
and chives. Slowly whisk in olive oil. Season 
with salt and pepper to taste. 

In a large bowl, toss together arugula and 
vinaigrette. Divide among 4 plates. Sprinkle 
goat cheese over arugula. Slice prepared flat- 
breads into wedges and arrange on plates. 
Place a dollop of tomato jam on each plate. 
Serves 4. 


LEMON VEGETABLE COUSCOUS 
cups dry couscous 
cups chicken or vegetable stock 
tablespoons olive oil 
medium red bell pepper, stemmed, 
seeded, and diced 

1 medium zucchini, ends trimmed, 

cubed 
2 carrots, peeled, cubed, and blanched 
1 red onion, peeled, and diced 


eS NN WN 


1 teaspoon turmeric 

Pinch of saffron threads 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
teaspoons chopped fresh parsley 


+ + 


teaspoons minced preserved lemon 
plus preserved lemon slices for 
garnish, recipe below 

Place couscous in a large bowl and set 
aside. 

Bring stock to a boil in a small saucepan, 
reduce heat, and simmer until ready to use. 

Heat olive oil in a sauté pan over medium 
heat. Add all vegetables and sauté until 
onion is translucent, about 5 minutes. Add 
turmeric and cook for | minute. Add saffron 
and season with salt and pepper to taste. Add 
hot stock to vegetables and stir to combine. 
Pour mixture over couscous and mix well 
with a fork. Cover with plastic wrap and 
allow couscous to stand for 12 to 15 minutes, 
or until all liquid is absorbed. Fluff with fork, 
and add parsley and minced preserved lemon. 

Divide couscous among serving bowls and 
garnish each with a preserved lemon slice. 
Serves 4 to 6. 


5 lemons 
Y% cup salt 
Optional spices: cinnamon stick, 

whole cloves, star anise, coriander 
seeds, bay leaves, or black 
peppercorns 
Make 8 incisions in the peel of each 
emon, do not cut <* deep as the membrane. 


nons in a stu nless-steel saucepan 


with the salt and enough water to cover. 
Gently boil until the lemon peels become 


soft, about 12 minutes. Pack lemons and any | 





optional spices into a clean 1-pint jar. Fill | 
with saltwater to cover. Close jar tightly with 
a lid and let pickle for 5 days. Lemons will | 


keep for 1 month. Refrigerate after opening. | 


TOM 
PINE NI 
For mint oil: 
1 bunch fresh mint leaves 
4 tablespoons extra-virgin olive oil 
For vinaigrette: 
2 tablespoons sherry vinegar 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
2 teaspoons minced shallots 
1 clove garlic, peeled and minced 
4 tablespoons extra-virgin olive oil 
Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 
For salad: 


3 ripe beefsteak tomatoes or 6 ripe 


ATO, RED ONION, 


JTS, AND MINT SALAD 


plum tomatoes, thinly sliced 
1 red onion, peeled and thinly sliced 
4 tablespoons pine nuts, toasted 
12 fresh mint leaves, finely julienned 
8 fresh chives, chopped 
Fresh mint sprigs for garnish 

Prepare mint oil: Purée mint leaves in a 
blender with olive oil. Strain mixture 
through a cheesecloth into a small jar and 
reserve. 

Prepare vinaigrette: Mix together the. 
vinegar, lemon juice, shallots, and garlic in a 
small bowl and let stand for 15 minutes. 
Slowly whisk in olive oil. Season with salt 
and pepper to taste. Set aside. 

To serve: Divide tomato slices among 4 
plates. Scatter onions over tomatoes. Sprin- 
kle with pine nuts, fresh mint, and chives. | 
Drizzle mint oil and vinaigrette on top. Gar- 
nish with fresh mint sprigs. Serves 4. 


CLEMENTINE, FENNEL, AND 
MOROCCAN OLIVE SALAD 
For vinaigrette: 
Juice of 4 clementines, 
2 tangerines, or 1 orange 
1 tablespoon minced onions or shallots 
4 teaspoon ground anise or fennel 
seed, toasted 
4 tablespoons extra-virgin olive oil 
For salad: 
2 small heads fennel, washed, dried, 
and sliced thin 
10 clementines, 3 tangerines, or 
2 oranges, peeled, sectioned, and 
pith removed 
24 Moroccan black olives, pitted 
1 tablespoon chopped chives 


sds, Inc. 
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Continued from page 56 


door stages where Hopi men, costumed 
as spirits called kachinas, perform cere- 
monial dances. 

In the Third Mesa village of 
Oraibi, continuously inhabited since 
1150 a.p., | found more of the worn 
stone structures cherished by Mary Jane 
Colter. Oraibi was closed to outsiders for 
many years and, although it welcomes 
them now, the village was quiet— 
almost empty. Driving out of the reser- 
vation, | remembered what one of the 
potters had told me—that they taste 
their clay for sweetness because salty 
clay cracks when it’s fired. That after- 
noon, as | headed out of Hopiland 
beneath clouds as wispy as corn silk, the 
earth seemed sweet indeed. # 


Jeff Book, a regular contributor to 
House Beautiful, also wrote two 
remodeling case studies in this issue. 





VISITING THE GRAND 

CANYON AND 

HOPI VILLAGES 
The best times to go to the Grand 
Canyon are spring and fall. Summers 
can be hot and crowded with up to 
6,000 cars a day jockeying for some 
2,500 parking spaces in Grand 
Canyon Village. Off-season traffic 
dwindles and days are mild and 
sunny. You might even find a room at 
the El Tovar (602-638-2401), which 
is booked well in advance for much 
of the year. Tristar Air (800-218- 
8777) has jet flights between Las 
Vegas and Grand Canyon airport. 
Hopi Cultural Center Motel 
on Second Mesa (520-734-2401) is 
the best place to stay on the reserva- 
tion. Each Hopi village sets its own 
visitor policy, and all prohibit pho- 
tography. Visits to Walpi, which 
require a Hopi guide, can easily be 
arranged at the community center in 
the adjacent village of Sichomovi. 
Most of the ceremonial dances 
are closed to non-Hopis, but the 
Hopi Tribal Council (520-734-2441) 
can provide information on those 

that are open to the public. 
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» dishes is an ongomg thankless job. 


There's no end in sight 
to doing dishes. So 
why not let a 
Whirlpool Quiet 
Partner™ 
dishwasher give 
you a hand? 

For starters, 
it has the 
Power Clean™ 3-Level 
Wash System with a hs 
duty food grinder 
there's no pre- 


ising 


required, loading > faster 


But now it can be a 
faster, caster, quieter ongomng 


thankless job. 


Loading is 

also easier. 

The prongs 

fold down, the 

racks adjust, and 

the silverware basket 

is in the door to 
1 e \ ou more 
room for more 


i all 


Dp 
. because 


you can talk on the phone, 
fix lunches or just hear 
yourself think. 
Whirlpool is dedicated 
to designing appliances 
with features ~ 
and details that 
make your life 
easier. If you'd like 
even more informa- 
tion on how we do 
that, well, we've 
made that easy too. 
Just call 1-800-253-1301. 


Appliances 


Making Your World 
A Little Easier 


Registered trademark/TM Trademark of 
Whirlpool, U.S.A. ©1996 Whirlpool Corporation 





ONE HOUSE IN THREE ACTS 








By JEFF BooK 


San Francisco architect Glenn Robert 
Lym says the Menlo Park, California, 
house of Nicholas and Colleen Ney has 
“high meaning per square foot.” Lym 
should know: He’s remodeled the house 
twice, for successive owners intent on 
expressing their ideas of what home means. In the process, 
a bland bungalow evolved into a distinctive house rich in 
personal associations. 

The transformation of what was a basic forties box, 
tiny despite the earlier conversion of a carport into a family 
room, began in 1988 with the previous owners. Deciding to 
leave the front of the house largely unchanged, the couple 
asked Lym to focus on expanding the back. By cutting away 
side and rear kitchen walls and raising the ceiling, Lym 
united kitchen, dining, and living areas in a spacious new 
volume that embraced the backyard with French doors, 
flanking side lights, and a high glassed-in gable. Lym 
enlarged the cramped bedroom by moving its back wall five 
feet and added French doors and flanking windows. He 
extended the living area outdoors with a large redwood deck 


that stepped down to the newly landscaped yard. 


is the first of four remodeling case studies in this issue 


This striking shingle-style house began life as a bland 


bungalow. The inspiring story of its transformation 


3 
Bet ti 


The rear facade (top) before the 
first remodeling (above) and 
the second one (left); New England 
flavor in the dining room (far left). 


With its added glass, the south- 
facing rear facade could have suffered 
from overexposure to the sun. To screen 
it and shade the deck, the architect 
designed a horizontal trellis that pro- 
jects from the roof’s edge, rising to a 
peak at the gable. The gable trellis is 
cantilevered on big wood-clad steel L-brackets anchored 
to the back wall, the architect explains. “It was engineered 
to withstand earthquakes and the weight of hops plants” 
(which the beer-making man of the house intended to train 
over the trellis). 

The previous owners did all the finish work themselves, 
even nailing on the house’s new cedar-shingle siding. “They 
put a lot of care and labor into the house and turned it into a 
perfect place for a young couple without children to enjoy 
themselves and their friends,” notes Lym. But within a few 
years the owners moved and sold the Menlo Park house to 
Colleen and Nicholas Ney, setting the stage for the next phase 
of its evolution. 

Homesick for their native New England, the Neys had 
been debating a move back East. Instead, they chose to stay 


put, enlarge the house for their growing family, and give it > 
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The late-eighties remodeling began with a tiny (700-square-foot) house and detached garage (left). 


The architect opened up the kitchen to adjacent living and dining areas and 


expanded and extended the back of the house, adding windows, French doors, and a broad deck (center). 


The nineties plan (right) shows the relocated front door opening into 


an enlarged living room, lower right; new master-suite wing extends into the garden. 


a New England flavor. “We’re both psychotherapists, and we 
saw the house as a vehicle to integrate our past experiences 
and our wishes and desires for the future—which is what 
psychotherapy does,” notes Colleen Ney. “We hired Glenn 
because we liked what he’d done and wanted to respect the 
house's history.” 

By moving the front wall forward and relocating the 
door, Lym gained room for a new bedroom and an expanded 
living room with a ceiling raised to its new pyramidal roof. 
Windows along the living room’s front wall and on either side 
of the fireplace dispelled the room’s former gloom. At the back 
of the house, a short corridor with French doors and tall 


windows on both sides is a transparent bridge from the living 


area to the new master suite. 

Lym experimented with meny models to arrive at a form 
for the master sui > that would with the rest of the 
house. He finally ai { cl Lav ted 
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ceiling and a large window, topped by a dormered clerestory 
facing an old olive tree. 

With its linked-but-distinct forms, the back of the house 
(extending to a long-standing studio/garage) now suggests a 
village green. The house trim was painted bright white, evok- 
ing Atlantic coastal towns. Colleen’s interior design included 
the living room’s river-rock fireplace, where she incorporated 
a few seashells from her favorite New Hampshire beach. In 
the dining room, deep colonial red is a warm backdrop for 
family antiques and blue-and-white china. 

To lower construction costs, the Neys opted for prefabri- 
cated shingle-siding panels and manufactured windows that 
blend with the custom windows and shingling of the previous 
remodeling. “The house is still small—a little more than 1,600 


square feet—but it seems larger,” she says. “We wanted a feel- 





ing of New England along with California’s sunlight and open- 
ness. With Glenn’s help, we got the best of both worlds.” = 
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LAOOWE RY Carpet & Furniture Cleaning 





When Our Van Is Outside 
Your Home Is Clean Inside. 


The bright yellow ServiceMaster van deliv- rience you'll ever have. Before you know it, 
ers over 45 years of heavy-duty cleaning expe- your home will be spotless. Guaranteed. Or 
rience right to your front door. Every we ll do it again, no questions asked. 
ServiceMaster van comes equip- | Call /-800-WESERVE So fora home that’s deep-down 
ped with highly-trained profes- | anytime forourfree J) clean, check the phone book for 
sionals, the latest equipment and | Cleaning TipsGuide. J) your local ServiceMaster profes- 
exclusive cleaning solutions. sional or call 1-800-WE SERVE. That 
Together they get your furniture, carpeting, bright yellow van 


windows and draperies their cleanest. It’s will make you feel 5 erul CEMAS Li ER, 


ca) the easiest, most hassle-free cleaning expe- good inside. 





3 1-800.WE SERVE 
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STAIRCASE 


A family of architects combines two apartments in 
a landmark town house in New York 


By TRACIE ROZHON 


When Swiss architect Beat A.H. Jordi and his family first saw the one- 
and-a-half floors in the landmark town house on Manhattan’s Upper East 
Side that would become their new home, it was a rambling warren of 
rooms and claustrophobic passageways. The designers—Jordi, his son, and 
his daughter’s fiancé—needed to create an interior staircase to link the 
two floors. They also wanted to let natural light into the top floor to show 
off a collection of contemporary paintings. 

Eschewing the conventional solution—a rick- 
ety metal spiral that takes up the least amount of 
space—the designers decided to make the new stair- 
case one of the focal points of the 1,700-square-foot 
renovation, achieved with the help of New York 
architect Madeleine Sanchez. Now, an open plaster 
box trimmed with glossy white pipe rail encloses the 
wide wooden treads. A series of four new skylights— 
small squares chopped out of the roof—lights the path 
from the lower entrance hall up the stairs, and lead 
into the enlarged living room at the front, spotlighting 
a large canvas with its slashes of purple and red paint. 

Just to create the new staircase, the designers 
ripped out the kitchenette and an adjoining bathroom 
on the lower floor and demolished five walls on the 
penthouse floor. Downstairs, they extended plumbing 
pipes to the back, where a closet had been, and built a 
new granite-floored bathroom. 

In the living room, the designers replaced the old 
J) bay window full of leaky little panes with an energy- 














efficient version in a sleeker style. A solid metal door 
that led to the terrace was banished, and a French door 











hi 2 
SSS 6 match the bay window was inserted in the opening. 
rT Early on, the owners decided to place the enter- 
| taining spaces on the top floor because of the 
= balustraded terrace—from which they can glimpse 











Central Park—and because they wanted the skylights to illuminate their 
art. “We have quite a few paintings, but we didn’t want the apartment to 
look like a museum—full of fluorescent lights,” says Jordi. “We needed 
more light—and we got it.” = 


The living room (top), on the top floor of the apartment 

and the building, overlooks a terrace. The new kitchen (center left) 

is also on the top floor. The two floors are now connected by 

a new skylit staircase (center right and elevation). Before the remodeling: 
ock Tudor chimneypiece and 1940s kitchen cabinets (left). 
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Second Floor 

. Entry 

. Living room 

. Kitchen 

. Dining room 

. Garage (original) 
. Powder room 

. Home office 

. Deck (original) 


CONOR WNHM — 


Rooms flow together 
on the second floor’s 
open plan (above). 
Top: Varied 
windows punctuate 
the lakefront 
facade, a story 
higher than the 

old one (bottom 
left). Bottom right: 
Sandblasted 
windows mark 

the front entrance 
Above right: 
adjoining kitchen 


and living room. 
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In the beginning, the dream house 





of Seattleites John and Kyong Fal- 
lisgaard was a nightmare. Located 





on the north shore of Lake Wash- 
ington, the 1940s bungalow and its 
jerry-built additions were homely 
in the worst sense. “The place was a real mish- 
mash,” recalls John Fallisgaard. “We knew when 
we bought the house it was a fixer-upper. We just 
didn’t know how bad it was.” 

During their first winter there, the ground 
floor flooded and rot seeped into the walls. The 
couple fixed the structural and drainage problems 
and added a second-floor deck. A few years (and 
a couple of children) later, they were ready to 
finish the job. 

The house consisted of two stories: the 
ground floor—a “daylight basement” that emerges 
from the hillside to take in light and views from 
lakefront windows and that contains the master 
suite and family room—and the street-level sec- 
ond floor. The Fallisgaards asked Seattle architect 
Stuart Silk to redo the second floor and to add a 
third story. They wanted a flowing sense of space 
within the house, and they needed to maintain the 
building’s footprint to avoid conflicts with current 

ning. Silk razed every- 
y 


ve the 


eround 


By JEFF 


LAKEFRONT REVIVAD 


A Seattle architect transforms a family’s 
ramshackle bungalow, creating flowing, light-filled 


spaces and nautical allusions 


Book 


front door (previously at the side of the house), 
continues through the two-story entrance hall/ 
stairwell and upstairs corridor, and ends as a third- 
floor window seat that projects slightly from the 
lakefront facade. Daylight spills into this axial 
space through windows at both ends and third- 
story clerestories above the living room. 

Elements of the 3,750-square-foot house 
echo the boats offshore: the curved metal roof 
above the airy two-story living room is a horizon- 
tal sail, the deck a prow, the projecting window 
seat a sort of crow’s nest. Metal columns in the 
kitchen and dining room suggest masts or smoke- 
stacks. Silk concentrated windows on the lake 
side, minimizing them on the street front for pri- 
vacy and noise reduction. He replaced the deck’s 
wood railings with glass panels between stucco 
supports, and included plenty of transom windows 
on the second and third levels for cross-ventila- 
tion on warm days. 

“We kept construction costs to $100 a 
square foot by using conventional materials, 
upgrading them in visible spots,” notes the archi- 
tect. Maple cabinetry brightens the open-plan 
kitchen off the living room, which centers on a 
granite-topped island equipped with a flush- 
mounted range. Cherry was chosen to warm the 
steel fireplace’s chimneypiece, built-in dining 
room sideboard, and steel stair railings. “The 
house has a great open feeling,” says John Fallis- 


gaard. “We can smile now at the early disasters.” = 
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A high-performance Thermador range 
or cooktop should always be topped off with 
an ultra-efficient Be ignadoe ver ulation 
hood. ‘After all, one complements the 
other, giving you a truly integrated cooking 
system. Too often, the choice of hood and 
vent is an afterthought. But it shouldn’t be: 
Proper ventilation can enhance both the 
appearance of your kitchen and your 
enjoyment of the cooking experience. 

As you would expect, Thermador’s full 
line of ducted range and cooktop hoods -- 
from traditional to professional -- work to 
eliminate cooking vapors by carrying them 
outside, not simply recirculating them. 


Add our infrared heating lamps and 


















> . CY * ‘i 
innovative Keep-Hot Shelves for warming ne 
= eating 


Other options include infrare 
plates and keeping prepared foods hot, plus | lamps and Keep-Hot Shelves. 
halogen lighting for the filters, and you 
have the most superbly cook-friendly range 
around. 

So whether you're building, remodeling, 
or replacing, remember that Thermador 
ranges and cooktops deserve the very best 


in ventilation hoods: Thermador, 


Thermador has specially-designed 
ventilation hoods for its entire line 


Po bevel) and cooktops. 


Thermador 


When cooking ts tts own reward. 







PROFESSIONAL, 





For more information please call 
Pp 0-050-9226 


extol 









or visit us at http: www.thermador.com 
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TUNNEL VISION 


Addition by subtraction best describes how 


architect Jill Stoner transformed a long, dark, narrow 


apartment into an airy, light-filled space 


By TEssA SOUTER 

When Jill Lahn Stoner first moved 
into her San Francisco condo- 
minium in a two-story Edwardian 
house, her challenge was to open it 
up. Down the middle ran a tunnel- 
like corridor with doors on either 
side leading to rooms that were dark 
and depressing. Only two rooms had 
natural light: the sitting room and a 
bedroom that overlooked a pretty 
garden at the back of the house. 

Stoner’s solution was to tear 
down walls and add interior win- 
dows to spread the light around. 
“Our work is always much more 
about taking away than putting in,” 
says Stoner of Lahn Architects. 
“That’s probably why our projects 
are affordable.” To counteract the 
bowling alley look in the corridor she took down 
part of the corridor wall and replaced it with a 
large opening, creating a guest alcove in place of a 
tiny, dark bedroom. Toward the rear of the house, 
the original bathroom was ripped out and the wall 
torn down to produce an open dining area just 
across from the kitchen. (A new bath was built in 
what used to be the laundry.) 

The kitchen now replaces the hall as the 
focal point of the space. Previously dark and dingy 
with one small, viewless window, it now has six 
interior windows opening to the sitting room, so it shares the 
natural light. Stoner removed the entire wall that divided the 
kitchen and the hall to open the kitchen to the new dining 
area. “It’s more sociable now,” she says of the fact that she can 
chat with people in the hall, dining area, and sitting room 
while cooking or cleaning up. 

“The project was also about overing the city,” says 
feeling. The 


niche in the 


Stoner, who sought to f urban 
hall was conceived as “an uw A 
hall is reminiscent of those four <terior walls. 
Almost all the interior doors ha‘ | windows. 
Elsewhere, certain areas of lave by re- 
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CORA 
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L 
4 
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1. Bedroom 5. Bedroom 
2. Living/sitting room _ 6. Front hall 
3. Kitchen 7. Study/guest room 
4. Bathroom 8. Dining area 


Above: Axonometric 
drawing shows added 
and subtracted elements. 
Above left: Looking from 
the hall into the kitchen. 
Left: Interior windows 
allow natural light to 
reach the kitchen. 


ate the effect of an outside 
terrace” in the kitchen and 
“to give the feeling of going somewhere different” (and, more 
mundanely, to hide the pipework in the bathroom). 

Stoner allowed much of the detailing to evolve as the 
work progressed. When a hole above the kitchen stove 
appeared during construction, she turned it into an interior 
window whose ledge is a handy extra shelf. The lath exposed 
during construction inspired the design of louvered cupboard 
doors. The oversize floor tiles are the result of “an experiment 
that worked” (they are made from painted and stained hard- 


board squares). 


“It was all one big experiment,” says Stoner, extolling 


the virtue of being one’s own client. = 














































An Open And Shut Case: 
Buy Carpet Direct, Save 50%. 


Monterey 
Carmel 

Saratoga 
Bel Air 


Made With 

100% Premium Quality 
Wear-Dated 
Heatsct Nvlor 





1-800-363-8386 


Buying premium quality carpet has never been easier. And Call and request your brochure or free carpet sample 
it will never cost less. Just call S&S Mills toll-free to receive portfolios today. The case for ordering carpet direct will 
your FREE Decorator Carpet Sample Portfolios or full-color never be clearer. 
brochure. You'll discover styles and colors you've dreamed of, Aa EGET TAF TELS Gee Gas eee 1 


but thought you could never afford. Also, call S&S Mills for 
information about our easy new financing plan. 

S&S Mills crafts residential carpet from the finest 100% 
premium quality heatset nylon. We offer Monsanto Wear- 
Dated? Carpet, DuPont Certified STAINMASTER? Carpet and 
carpet protected with Scotchgard™ Carpet Protector by 3M. 
These are names you can trust for long-lasting beauty. All at a 
generous 50% savings off retail prices for comparable carpet. 


I want to sample S&S Mills Carpet. 
[ ]Send me a free, full-color brochure. 
_|Send me my FREE, no obligation Decorator 
Carpet Sample Portfolios today. 














The two preferred styles are checked below: 














Track Resistant Saxonies Velvets & Plush Piles 


[]Berbers [] Commercial Plush Commercial Level Loop 





























How many rooms do you plan to carpet?__ 








Name __ f Voere 
— Address _ OOS 2S. Bee D3 
proucsod by B&B rd | *STAINMASTER - (UPS cannot ee to P.O. Box por aone address.) 
Scotchga | Xtra Life| Citys eC State -- Fp. 
ae poencrago sa" Phone(_:  . ) ee et 
| : WEAR:DATED All the Quality. om to Beas eee Ge 1 800. Seo-AaRe Dr. 
| Bey Mill Direct } CARPET Half the Price. ee a ee Oe Ie eens 4 


®Wear-Dated is a registered trademark of Monsanto Company. ®STAINMASTER is a registered trademark of DuPont. '™Scotchgard is a trademark of 3M Corporation 
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At the dawn of this century, the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel in New York installed that 
exotic French contraption, the bidet, in 
some of its guest bathrooms. A thoughtful 
amenity? The moral crusaders of the time 
didn’t think so. Denouncing the bidet as 
licentious, they demanded its removal. 
The Ritz-Carlton was forced to comply. 
That was America’s short-circuited 
introduction to personal cleansing devices. 
Nearly a hundred years later, the 
bidet still hasn’t caught on in our shower-a-day culture. But 
we now have an alternative to the French version of intimate 
cleaning—the Japanese version. Japan’s latest inroad into 
consumer electronics is a toilet seat with its own fountainlike 
stream of water. Several such seats have recently arrived on 
the U.S. market, the smartest and best-looking of them being 
an export model from Toto, a Japanese company that is one of 
the world’s largest bathroom and kitchen suppliers. Named 
Zoé, this matte white plastic seat has a sculptural, ergonom- 
ically correct shape (high in back, low in front) that won it 
last year’s Good Design award from the Chicago Athenaeum 
Museum of Architecture and Design. Also equipped with an 
air purifying system, Zoé retails for around $599. The young 
lurkish-born, New York-based Ayse 


Birsel, predicts that use of the “washlet” (Toto’s generic term 


designe of Zoé, the 


for these devices) “will soon turn into a daily commonplace, 


like washing the hands.” 


But most Americans aren’t ready for that, savs Steve 
Bissell, ! prod ict Manager at the Wisconsin-| ised Kohler 
Company, America’s est bathi supplier (which does 
not currently produce bid We have a fixed notion 
on what a toilet | ites today’s 
intimate cleansing s m that’s 
regarded more as a conven 
idds, “it has great potential. li loors 


1 


about restyling the bathroom.” 


) 


wnhers OT Toto x ishlets (ten 1 


SITTING FRE a 


lternative to the bidet, a new toilet seat 
is smart, affordable, and ergonomically correct. 


And it takes up no extra space at all 


including 80,000 purchasers per 
month in Japan alone) praise their 
convenience and ease of instal- 
lation. The washlets don’t take up 
extra space, you don’t have to rip 
the bathroom apart, and you don’t 
have to lurch, underwear at your 
ankles, from toilet to bidet. What’s 
more, washlets are eminently prac- 
tical for the elderly and others who 
can’t navigate a shower or bath 
with agility. 

Suitable for most toilet 
bowls with an elongated cir- 
cumference, the Zoé seat 
snaps into place (it snaps out, 
too, for easy cleaning), with 
a water diverter connecting it 
to the toilet’s fresh water 


} mr} 2 
ST line. Since the washlet is run 


| fae aa ; 
i by electricity, an outlet is 
LPP required. As for safety con- 
cerns, the washlet’s electrical 
unit isn’t located in the seat 
itself, but rather in a separ- 


Ayse Birsel, her toilet seat 


z ate barlike dock behind it. 
named Zoé, and two designer NWibenieh cue yacenm nee 


bathrooms that feature it: 
Shigeru Uchida’s (top left); 


Frederick Fisher’s (above). 


vated, a little spray nozzle at 
the back of the seat gently 





releases a flow of water 
warmed via time-tested immersion-heater technology. 

Zoé comes with an elegant binocular-shaped command 
module that’s easy to use. On it, a ball-juggling sea lion 
functions as a water pressure adjuster. The more balls it 
juggles, the greater the pressure. As for the air purifying fea- 
ture, the moment there is pressure on the seat, a catalyzed disk 
fan draws air into the system, breaking down odors without 
the use of camouflaging perfume. 

It’s a mark of the washlet’s lifestyle appeal that it isn’t 
just sold by plumbing supply companies. Zoé was recently 
presented, like a freestanding artwork, in the trendsetting 
window of Moss, the minimalist home design boutique in 
New York’s SoHo neighborhood. The idea, according to 
Ayse Birsel, “is to rethink the bathroom space.” And where 
better to start than with the most mundane, most overlooked 
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household necessity of all? = 
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give you a laste, 


With a Brita® Water Filtration 
Pitcher, crystal clear, refreshing 
water is as close as your faucet. 

Like nature, Brita is beautifully 
simple. Just fill the pitcher with tap 
water. The patented, replaceable 
filter goes straight to work reducing 
chlorine taste and odor, as well as 
sediment, water hardness and cop- 
per. It even removes 93% of lead. 

In just minutes, you can 
enjoy some of the most wonderful 
water anywhere. And you won't 
have to travel any farther than 


your kitchen. 
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Tap into great taste. 





Brita offers a money-back guarantee* and is available in half-gallon and two-gallon models. 
Find Brita at: Bed Bath & Beyond, The Bon Marche, Burdines, Dillard’s, Elder-Beerman, Famous-Barr, Foley’, Hecht’, Kaufmann’, Lazarus, Lechters, 
Linens ‘n Things, Macy’, Rich’, The Br ,adway, better health food stores and other fine retailers. For the retailer nearest you, call 1-800-44-BRITA. 
j Substances removed may not be in all users’ water. *Details in box. © 1996 The Brita Products Co 
























INTRODUCING 


Floral Fresh Clorox’ Bleach. 


We’ve added a light floral scent to the 


whitening power of Clorox Bleach. 


It’s so fragrant and lovely, you’ll love using it. 


SMELLS LIKE FLOWERS. WHITENS LIKE CLOROX BLEACH. 





Save 200 on New 


Floral Fresh’ Clorox’ Bleach 


8100)0 91671 


One Gallon Size Only. Offer also Good on eS 
le Fresh & Fresh Scent Clorox Bleach. — 








Only one coupon per purchase on specified Clorox product. You pay sales tax. ° N 
authorized to act as our agent to redeem this coupon in accordance with The 5 = 

emption poticy, (available upon request). We will reimburse you for face value = Sa S 

‘ coupor: S t2 The Giorox Company, P.0. Box 880409, Ei Paso, TX 88588-0409. in , 
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Ants find our home 





more attractive than yours. 


‘the 
Byoat 


eh 


To keep ants from coming inside, you've got to stop 


them outside. With Combat" Outdoor Ant Killing 


Stakes. Ants go into our bait stations, eat Combat, 


then take it back to their mound. 


Once shared, Combat destroys 


the entire colony. And your 


home is free from unwelcome 


ants...inside and out. 


‘fend your home against ants. 


OUTDOOR 
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© 1996 Combat Insect Control Systems 
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VERY THENG ADO) ANYTHING IN YOUK HOME, 
ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 
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1. Please tell me 
ed pink 


It has a 


Ralph and Terr) 


tell you wher 


about ny sta 


mM and luster tea set 


teapot, sugar bowl, and 


_creamer. “Phoenix 


what it’s we 
































China, Czechoslovakia” 
is stamped on the bottom 
of each piece. 

L.M., Ankeny, IA 
Luster, a metallic-looking 
glaze that has a glossy 
sheen, was first developed 


in the 1500s in Spain 





and Italy. In the late 18th 
century, pink luster was 
produced and became 
very popular in England 
during Victorian times. 
To determine how old 
your tea set is, look 
inside the piece. If 
the inside is white, 
it was made in 
the late 19th 


century or 


after. Early pots 

have luster inside and 
out. Most pink luster 
marked “Czechoslovakia” 
was made in the 1930s 
and ’40s. With the 
increasing interest in this 


ware, collectors will pay 





$65 for a set like yours. 


2. The mark on the 
bottom of my stoneware 
pitcher says “Royal 
Doulton” in a circle with 
a crown and a lion. What 
i: the pitcher’s value? 


L.B., Poland, OH 
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You own a salt-glazed 
stoneware pitcher. Salt- 
glazing, a process in 
which a shovel full of salt 
is thrown into a red 

hot kiln, is still done 
today. Because salt-glazed 
stoneware is heavier than 
porcelain, it was meant 
for everyday use. The 
mark on your pitcher was 
first applied in 1901, when 
King Edward VII granted 
Doulton Potteries of 
England the right to put 
the word “Royal” on their 
products. A pitcher like 
yours, shown in 

the 1914 Doulton & Co. 
catalog, had a lid and was 
identified as the 
“Egyptian” Cocoa Jug. 
Even without the cover, 


your jug would bring $150. 


3. My silver filigree tea 
caddy is 7 inches 
high and has 
semiprecious 
stones set into 
the design. Do you 
know how old it is? 
YC; 
Alexandria, VA 
Elaborate 
filigree designs 
encrusted with semi- 
precious jewels and 
enamel decorations 
were made in China 
as early as 1785 (many in 
the city of Canton) and 
were sold in Europe. They 
were exported to the U.S. 
about 1824. Before the 
Boston Tea Party, tea was 
an expensive luxury and 
early caddies were small. 
We can tell from the 
size and look of your 
caddy that it was made in 
the 1930s. It is worth 


about $400 today. 


4. This chair, 


which belonged to my 


grandmother, was given 
to her in 1920. The back 
of the seat is stamped 
“Hunzinger, N.Y. Pat. 
March 30, 1869.” 
M.L., Elmhurst, IL 
George Hunzinger, a 
well-known Victorian 
designer, worked in New 
York City in the 1860s 
and ’70s. He made many 
unusual chairs including 
some, like yours, whose 
frame looked like 
plumbing pipes. Most of 
these chairs were 
originally upholstered 
with a patterned or striped 
fabric and had long fringe 
hanging from the edge 
of the seat. Today, your 
chair will sell for $2,000. 


5. How old do you 
think my walnut chest is? 
M.S., Evergreen, CO 
The style of your piece, 
with its overhanging 
drawers and the 
configuration of two 
narrow drawers over three 
wide ones, helps to date 
the piece to the early 19th 
century. It was probably 
made in the eastern 
United States, where 
walnut was often used by 
cabinetmakers during that 
period. Your chest will 
sell for $800 since it is in 


such good condition. 


To ask the experts, 

send color photographs 
and information—size, 
materials, markings—to 
Ralph and Terry Kovel, 
c/o House Beautiful, 
1700 Broadway, 

29th FI., New York, NY 
10019. The Kovels 
answer selected queries 
on this page. They regret 
that they cannot return 
photographs or reply 


to readers personally. 
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To see more, call 1-800-477-6808 ext. 649, or log on at www.WeatherShield.com 
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Here is a list of products and other resources for this month’s 
features. All prices are approximate suggested retail. The following symbols 
will help you identify the type of service provided: (R) Retail store; 

(T) Trade only. Merchandise coded (T) can be ordered through decorators or 

the decorating department of your local home-furnishings store. _ 
(COM) Customer’s Own Material; (MO) Mail Order; (M) Contact 
manufacturer or distributor. 
ITEMS NOT MENTIONED ARE FROM OWNER’S COLLECTION. 


COVER For more details, see Reader Information for “England Forever,” page 104. 

7 TABLE OF CONTENTS Glenham hexagonal treeseat, Plantation Teak, 88”, 
$4,800—Barlow Tyrie (M), 1263 Glen Ave., Moorestown, NJ 08057; 800-451-7467. 

25 STYLE BEAT Page 25: 1. & 2. Imitation ivory and starfish—Edward R. Butler Co. 
(M,T); 212-925-3565. 3. Egg-shaped knob, #5025.264, The Estate Collection, $100—Bald- 
win (M), 841 Wyomissing Blvd., Reading, PA; 800-566-1986. 4. Steel spiral, pewter finish, sin- 
gle doorknob with rosette, $77, #22180912, from Bouvet (M)—Gracious Home (R,T), 1217 
Third Ave., New York 10021; 212-517-6300. 5. Leaves and berries in 24K gold plate, #1073, 
$268—Sherle Wagner (R,M,T), 60 E. 57 St., New York 10022; 212-758-3300. 6. Clear glass 
knob, c. 1920, $42—Liz’s Antique Hardware (R), 453 S. La Brea, Los Angeles, CA 90036; 213- 
939-4403. 7. Schlage’s (M), knob, orbit, satin bronze finish #612, $38.25—Weinstein & Holtz- 
man (R,T), 29 Park Row, New York; 212-233-4651. 8. Cobalt blue Murano glass—Edward R. 
Butler, see above. 9. & 10. Onyx knob, $49; ormolu star, $300—P.E. Guerin (R,T), 23 Jane 
St., New York 10014; by appointment: 212-243-5270. 11. White porcelain, Whitehall, $35, 
from Gainsborough (M)—Simon’s Hardware & Bath (R,T), 421 Third Ave., New York 10016; 
212-532-9220. 12. Flat beaded chrome knob, #1033, $184—-Sherle Wagner, see above. 

Page 28: Amelia settee, 35” h., 72” w., 36" d., also as chair or sofa; shown: charcoal mohair, 
$4,200—Todd Hase (R,T), 51 Wooster St., New York 10013; 212-334-3568. Stoneware, 
designed by brettt, Beluga-colored glaze. Oval platter, $78; bottle, $54; vase, $42; bowl, $18; 
espresso cup and saucer, $6—Fillamento (R), 2181 Fillmore, San Francisco, CA 94115; 415- 
931-8700. Branch table lamp, from the Allegra Hicks Furniture Collection, $825—Modern 
Age (R,T), 102 Wooster St., New York 10012; 212-966-0669. Velvet pillows, solid-color 
round pillow with center button tuft, $100; multi-colored square, $100; round multi-color 
bolster, $120, custom—Sydney Oliver (M); 212-517-3218. X-Table, by Charles Edwards, 25” 
h., 27” d. glass top, nickel-plated, $2,600—Ainsworth Noah & Assoc. (T), 351 Peachtree 
Hills Ave., Ste. 506, Atlanta, GA 30505; 404-231-8787; Charles Edwards (R,T), 582 Kings 
Rd., London, SW6 2DY England; 011-44-171-736-8490. Aluminum candlesticks, designed by 
William Harvey, hand-finished, small, 5” h., $110; medium, 11%” h., $155; large, 17” h., $210, 
for stores: The Loom Co. (M), 26 W. 17 St., New York 10011; 212-366-7214. Recycled alu- 
minum milk pot, #BRMIL, large, 13” h., $84, small, 1142” h., $66; Tacho bowl, FRTA4, 612” 
h., 15” dia., $192—for stores: Design Via Carioca (M), 2123 Bryant St., San Francisco, CA 
94110; 415-642-9321. Nimbus lounge chair, 33” h., 33” w., 31” d., as shown, $2,424—Roger 
Crowley Furniture (R,T), 207 E. 84 St., Ste. 205, New York 10028; by appointment: 
212-439-6002. 

Page 30: All prices are per square foot unless otherwise noted. 1. French limestone, quarried 
between 1820 and 1900, Antique Barr, $42—Paris Ceramics (R,T), 151 Greenwich Ave., 
Greenwich, CT 06830; 203-862-9538; 150 E. 58 St., New York 10155; 212-644-2780. 
2. Ceramic tile, Stoneworks, Ash Blend, STO3, 13 x 13, $3.05—American Olean Tile (M); 
215-393-2828. 3. Ceramic tile, Natura Excavare, amber, 12 x 12, $3.50-$4—Florida Tile (R,M), 
PO Box 447, Lakeland, FL 33802; 800-789-TILE. 4. Italian ceramic, Casa Dolce Casa (M), 
Casa Gemelli Beige, 13 x 13, $4.95—Nemo Tile (R), 48 E. 21 St., New York 10003; 212-505- 
0009. 5. Tumbled marble, Sices (M), Cosmati, giallo royale, 4 x 4, $12.25, similar available— 
Walker Zanger (R,M,T), 8901 Bradley Ave., Sun Valley, CA 91352; 818-504-0235. 6. Ceramic 
tile, Glazed India Stone series, Rex (M), 6 x 12, Dolphur, $7.50—Hastings (R,T), 230 Park 
Ave. S., New York 10003; 212-674-9700. 7. Talisman series spiral wave, glazed tile, +6, 
Ancient White, 4 x 4, $14.50/ea—Ann Sacks Tile & Stone (R,M,T), 5 E. 16 St., New York 
10011; 212-463-8400; on the West Coast: 503-331-7320. 8. Tumbled travertine, Piccolo Noce/ 
Ciotolli Palladiana, $12 (sold by the bag, 515 sq. ft., $66)—Tiles, A Refined Selection (R,T), 42 
W. 15 St., New York 10011; 212-255-4450. 9. Antiqued marble, Jamaica Stone, Sabbia finish, 
#227, 12 x 12, and 10. Indonesian multicolor slate, #268, 12 x 12—Stark Concepts (T), a divi- 
sion of Stark Carpet, 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-752-9000. 11. Cement tile, Key- 
stone Travertino, 16 x 16, $6.50—Tiles, A Refined Selection, see above. 12. Chateau African 
Slate, 12 x 12, $3.50—Laufen Ceramic Tile (M), PO Box 6600, Tulsa, OK 74156; 800-758-TILE. 
13. Glazed India Stone series, Rex (M), Modak, 12 x 18, $7.75—Hastings (R,T), see above. 
14. Antique mosaic from Israel, limestone, #9, $52—Ann Sacks Tile & Stone, see above. 
15. Pigment-infused cement, Scagliola, Acanthus moulding, $33; 6 x 6 Star, $53; 6 x 10 Brick, 
$11.86; 1 x 10 liner, Triangles, $4.20, Base moulding, $44—Country Floors (R,T), 15 E. 16 St., 
New York 10003; 212-627-8300; 8735 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90069; 310-657-0510. 
32 EVERYDAY LUXE Designer: Barbara Barry Inc., 9526 Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 
90035; 310-276-9977; fax: 310-276-9876. Hair and make-up artist: Mauricio Lemus for Rex; 
310-559-1348. Catalina Table—Barbara Barry for Hickory Business Furniture (M), 900 12 St. 
Dr. NW, Hickory, NC 28601; 704-328-2064. San Marino Armchair—Hickory Business Furni- 
ture, see above. Fabrics—Chenille by Glant, through—Kneedler-Fauchére (T), 8687 Melrose 
Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90069; 310-855-1313. Armchair—Baker Furniture (M), 1661 Monroe 
Ave., Grand Rapids, MI 49505; 616-361-7321. Desk—Barbara Barry, see above. Lamp—Barbara 
Barry for Boyd Lighting—for showrooms: Donghia (T), 485 Broadway, NY 10013; 212-925- 
2777. Watercolors—Barbara Barry’s renderings of lamps for Boyd Lighting and furniture for 
Hickory Business Furniture. : : 

40 GRACE NOTES Veneziano sofa, =SH 210, in damask, La Riccia, #57975; Chambord 


cord #89L969, Chambord braid, #892749, 41” h., 90" w., 37” d.; Imperiale fauteuil, SA 605, 


House Beautiful May 1996 


shown in Westport Stripe, #58602, Classic Gimp #892312, 38” h., 26%" w., 2614" d; Trabia 
bench, #SA 902, shown in Shelton fabric #58617; Chambord gimp #892735; Chambord cord, 
H89L965, 262" h., 30%" w., 17 d.; Tivoli mirror, #CS 9021, 52” h., 42%" w.; Benton chair, 
#SH 121, in Augustin Stripe fabric, #58563, 38” h., 34” w., 34” d.; Ravello recamier, #SA 802, 
in Empire Lampas fabric #58362; Classic Cord, #89L895; Classic Gimp, #892305, 402" h., 67” 
w., 28” d., all through—Schumacher Furnishings (T); 800-988-7775. 

48 SCHINDLER’S BEST MAK Center for Art and Architecture, Schindler House, 
exhibits: “The Havana Project” and “The Garage Project” (Apr. 12—Jul. 30), 835 N. Kings Rd., 
West Hollywood, CA 90069; 213-651-1510. 

58 THREADS OF HISTORY Pages 58 and 59: Fabrics: Les Rubans Mozart, Halte de 
Chasse, Le Bambou, Les Rejouissances Campagnardes—Pierre Frey (T), 12 E. 33 St., 8 FL., 
New York 10016; 212-213-3099. Les Arcades Collections—Brunschwig & Fils (T), 979 Third 
Ave., New York 10022; 212-838-7878. Mansard Collections—Brunschwig & Fils, see above. 
Monuments d’Egypte—Clarence House (T), 211 E. 58 St., New York 10022; 212-752-2890. 
Fabric and carpet house—Braquenié (M), 111 boulevard Beaumarchais, 75003 Paris, France; 
O11-331-48-043003. 

60 MR. SIMPLICITY Gibby chair, #=WWZ, $1,950 (plus fabric); Klismos extension dining 
table, #4301, $3,250; Antoine dining side chair, #ASC, $900 (plus fabric); “X” magazine table, 
#1646, $1,850—Dennis Miller Associates (R,T), 306 E. 61 St., New York 10021; 212-355-4550. 
64 OUT OF THE ASHES Pages 64 to 69: Designer: Michael C. Stanley, 240 W. 102 St., #63, 
New York 10025; 212-316-1949 or 860-928-1419. All antique furniture & lighting fixtures— 
Brighton Antiques (R,T), 91 Main St., Putnam, CT 06260; 860-928-1419. Living room: Curtain 
fabrication—Regency Draperies, 42-25 Vernon Blvd., Long Island City, NY 11101; 718-482- 
7383. Stripe on curtain valances, Carousel stripe—Bailey & Griffin (T), 979 Third Ave., New 
York 10022; 212-371-4333. Iron daybed fabric, Montpellier Velvet (Jade)—Cowtan & Tout 
(T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-753-4488. Fabric on French armchairs, footstools 
and small lyreback chairs, Silk Damask Georgian, color: Emerald—Scalamandré Silks (T), 
942 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-980-3888. Lampshades on all lamps—Oriental Lamp 
Shade Co. (R,T), 233 W. 79 St., New York 10024; 212-873-0812. Fabric on Adam-style sofa, 
Melilla Check—Bailey & Griffin, see above. Floor, Installation and finishing—New Wood 
Co., 301 W. 96 St., New York 10025; 212-222-9332. Dining room: Columns; pilasters—Amer- 
ican Wood Column Corp. (R,M,T), 913 Grand St., Brooklyn, NY 11211; 718-782-3164. Faux 
marble on walls and windowsill—Laura Bergman of Faux Forum, 6 Varick St., New York 10013; 
212-925-1685. Dining room chair frames—Arrtistic Frame Co. (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 
10022; 212-308-2856. Painting, Sue Swenson—Yolk Designs, 91 Main St., Putnam, CT 06260; 
860-928-1419. Chair fabric, Petite Rayure Satin, yellow/beige—Clarence House (T), 979 Third 
Ave., New York 10022; 212-752-2890. Trim, yellow/white gimp—Scalamandré Silks, see above. 
Floor, Installation and finishing—New Wood Co., see above. Kitchen: Architecture: Gary Paul 
Designs, 740 West End Ave., Ste. 1, New York 10025; 212-678-5007. Wallpaper, William Mor- 
ris Blackberry—Sanderson Fabrics (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-319-7220. Cab- 
inetry—Nutmeg Woodworks (R,T), 482 Westcott Rd., Danielson, CT 06239; 860-774-3675. 
Master bedroom: Wallpaper, Wolsey gold—Clarence House, see above. Faux mahogany wood- 
work—by Laura Bergman of Faux Forum, see above. Guest bedroom: Carpet—Stark Carpet 
(T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-752-9000. 

70 A RARE GLAMOUR Pages 70 to 73: Designer: Brian Stoner, 256 W. 4 St., New York 
10014; 212-727-2467. Living room: Photograph by Man Ray, Bras, 1931; Photograph by Jung Jin 
Lee, The American Desert 111-43, 1994; both courtesy collection of Jill Quasha, New York. Sil- 
houette sofa, #3706; Madrid side table, platinum leaf, #8841; Rafaela lamp, platinum leaf, 
#A9815; Casper chairs (at desk), #3722—Donghia (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212- 
935-3713. Art Deco tub chair, #0204, custom—Manheim Galleries, 3878 Oak Lawn Ave., 
Ste. 100C, Dallas, TX 75219; 214-526-4222. Rug, custom design by Richard Giglio—Stark 
Carpet (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-752-9000. Coffee table—custom by Brian 
Stoner. Chaise and desk—custom by Brian Stoner and John Hutton of Donghia. White side 
table, in front of screen, shagreen top—custom by John Hutton. Dining room: Table—custom 
by John Hutton. High-backed banquette—custom by John Hutton and Brian Stoner. Ban- 
quette fabric, Mohair #7400-54—Donghia, see above. Study: Chair (at desk)—Aero Studio 
(R), 132 Spring St., New York 10012; 212-966-1500. Desk—custom by John Hutton and Brian 
Stoner. Bedroom: Sheets—Frette (R), 792 Madison Ave., New York 10021; 212-988-5221. 
Bed—custom by John Hutton and Brian Stoner. Clear Corda lamps, #9932; organza lamp 
shades, custom design by Brian Stoner; Spirit chaise, #3704; Madrid side table, gold leaf—by 
John Hutton for Donghia, see above. Vanity; bedside tables—custom design by John Hutton. 
Curtains, Swirls d'Elegance, #8C91010—Decorators’ Walk (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 
10022; 212-319-7100. Rug, custom by Richard Giglio—Stark Carpet, see above. Reproduction 
Serge Mouille wall sconces, $750/ea.— Urban Archeology (R,T), 285 Lafayette St., New York 
10012; 212-431-6969. 

74 MUSE OF MODERN ART Pages 74 tc 77: Museum of Modern Art, “Picasso and Por- 
traiture: Representation and Transformation” (Apr. 28-Sept. 17), 11 W. 53 St., New York 10019; 
212-708-9480. Musée Picasso, “1946: The Art of the Reconstruction” (June 28—Sept. 30), 
Antibes, France 06600; 011-33-9290-5420. 

78 NO ONE THING, NO ONE STYLE Pages 78 to 81: Decorator: Llewellyn Sinkler, 
Llewellyn Sinkler, Inc., 652 Hudson St., New York 10014; 212-633-9010. Architect: Oscar 
Shamamian, Ferguson Murray & Shamamian Architects, 270 Lafayette St., New York 10012; 
212-941-8088. Living room: Pair of walnut upholstered chairs by Edward Wormley for Dun- 
bar—Alan Moss (R,T), 436 Lafayette St., New York 10001; 212-473-1310. Fabric, Raffia in 
brown/creme #32442/1-0—Clarence House (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-752- 
2890. Guatemalan bowls—Tucker Robbins (R,T), 366 W. 15 St., New York 10011; 212-366- 
4427. Pair of torchéres—280 Modem (R,T), 280 Lafayette St., New York 10012; 212-941-5825. 
Custom sofa—Mike Milillo Interiors (T), 207 E. 84 St., New York 10028; 212-744-9137. Fab- 
ric—Lambert Chenille, #63718.01—Brunschwig & Fils (T), 979 Third Ave., New York > 
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OFFERED BY OUR ADVERTISERS 


~ YOULSorvice 


LEASE CIRCLE THE CORRESPONDING NUMBER(S) ON THE ATTACHED CARD AND MAIL WITH PAYMENT IF REQUIRED. 


.CCESSORIES 

GREAT CITY TRADERS offers a collection of tradi- 
nal and transitional decorative accessories, light- 
g, and gifts for the home. Circle #1 for an area 
‘aler and a full brochure. $1. 

JADO Precision engineering, incomparable 
sien. Faucets, entry and cabinet hardware and 
cessories. Circle # 2 for free catalog, 
-WAMSUTTA makes bedrooms living rooms. For 
ore information or a store near you call 1-800- 
16-2644 or circle #3. Free. 

WAVERLY FABRICS Learn how to choose a signa- 
re print and build your room around it with 
averly’s new 16-page “Make It Yours With 
averly” Idea Book. $2. 


IOME FURNISHINGS 

. BAKER FURNITURE’s Savoy Collection 
aces neoclassic furniture from the 18th 
entury through the Directoire, Empire and 
t Deco movements. $8. 

. BEACON HILL SHOWROOMS Our product 
ferings include fine furniture from 
enredon, Kindel, John Widdicomb and 
any other fine companies. Additionally, we 
present Beacon Hill, Robert Allen and 
amm, Son & Crocker fabrics. Two colorful 
rochures detailing Beacon Hill’s fine fur- 
ishings. $5. 

. BERNHARDT FURNITURE COMPANY crafts 
uality wood furniture for dining room, liy- 
2 room and bedroom, and a broad line of 
istom-built upholstered furniture. Call 1- 
00-345-9875 or circle #7 for the case- 
ods catalog. $10. 

. CENTURY FURNITURE INDUSTRIES’ brochure 
lustrates traditional, contemporary, and 
riental wood collections and upholstered 
imniture. Free. 

. HICKORY CHAIR COMPANY’s 168-page 
imes River Collection catalog features fur- 
iture for every room in the house including 
ie finest of Queen Anne, Chippendale, and 
epplewhite styling. $15. 

0. FLEXSTER “Flexsteel Guide to Upholstered 
urniture” features information on quality 
onstruction and upholstered furniture 
yles. Call 1-800-685-SOFA for brochure 
nd the dealer nearest you. Free. 

1. SAVANNAH BY HICKORY WHITE This exquisite 
atalog showcases a collection of reproduc- 
on pieces from some of Savannah’s finest 
omes, plus many new items inspired by this 
eautiful city. Included are a host of uphol- 
ered and wood pieces, offered in sumptu- 
us fabrics and fabulous finishes. $7. 

2. LA BARGE INC. A unique collection of 
00 hand-crafted mirrors and tables from 
round the world. For an idea-filled catalog, 
all 1-800-692-2112 or circle #12. $7. 

3. THE LANE CO. is the world’s largest cedar 
hest producer. Cedar is nature’s only pro- 
ction against moth damage. Catalog shows 
ver 100 styles. $3. 

4. LANE VENTURE offers a wide assortment 
f stylish, high quality wicker and rattan fur- 
iture for the home. Color brochure $1. 

5. LEXINGTON FURNITURE Ay? Ce/era unique 
ome furnishings. Individually hand-painted 
ems for your home — entertainment cen- 
ers, bedroom, dining room, children’s and 
ccasional furniture. $5. 

6. MCGUIRE FURNITURE PORTFOLIO 1(0- 
age book features our classic collection of 


“The Premier Rattan Furniture Designs” and 
special collections including Bamboo Tables 
and Solid Teak. $15. 

17. PEARSON COMPANY features high quality, 
custom-ordered upholstered furniture. Full 
color brochure includes details of construc- 
tion and nearest Pearson dealer. Circle #17 
for brochure. $1. 

18. UNIVERSAL FURNITURE’s Alexander Julien 
Home Colours offers a vintage look for the 
‘90s _... includes dining room, bedroom, 
occasional pieces and upholstery. $15. 


KITCHEN & BATH 

19. CALPHALON Those who love to cook value 
Calphalon cookware and bakeware for their 
superior conductivity, even heat distribution, 
and superior performance. Made in the 
U.S.A. and backed with a lifetime warranty. 
Circle #19 for free catalog. 

20. GE APPLIANCES offers a 32-page color 
Product Selection Guide, featuring the 
Profile™ series of appliances created to 
rejuvenate the look of the standard kitchen. 
Circle #20 for guide. Free. 

21. GROHE FAUCETS are beautiful and last- 
ing. Affordable quality for your kitchen and 
bath. For Grohe’s product literature file cir- 
cle #21. Free. 

22. JACUZZI WHIRLPOOL BATH presents the 
International Designer Collection — of 
whirlpool baths, faucetry and The J- 
Dream™ Family of shower systems. Free 
50-page, color catalog. For information, call 
1-800-678-6889 or cirlce #22. 

23. JENN-AIR offers a full line of kitchen 
appliances under three banners: 
Expressions Collection; Blue Creek; and 
Designer Line, also featuring laundry. For 
brochures, call 1-800-JENN-AIR. Telephone 
calls only. 

24. KOHLER BATH & KITCHEN IDEAS A com- 
plete set of color product catalogs covering 
baths and whirlpools, showers, lavatories, 
toilets and bidets, kitchen and entertainment 
sinks, faucets and accessories. Call 1-800- 
4KOHLER Ext. ARS. $8. 

25. KRAFTMAID CABINETRY Custom cabinetry 
without the custom price. KraftMaid offers a 
selection of cabinetry for the kitchen, bath 
and every room in the home. For catalogs 
and video showcasing KraftMaid call 1-800- 
654-3008 or circle #25. $6. 

26. SUB-ZERO BUILT-IN REFRIGERATION The 
world’s best-built refrigerators and freezers 
are designed to blend into any decor. The 
new Integrated 700 Series, a flexible refrig- 
eration system, fits wherever you can put 
cabinets or drawers. Free color brochure on 
the Classic 500 Series or new Integrated 700 
Series. 1-800-444-7820. 

27. THERMADOR cooktops, ovens, ranges, 
ventilation products and warming drawers 
are all designed to bring you the optimum 
cooking experience. To learn more about 
these high-performance products and the 
rewards of cooking with Thermador, call 1- 
800-656-9226 Ext. 13. Free. 

28. VENT-A-HOOD A catalog from the origi- 
nal manufacturer of kitchen ventilation 
equipment includes color photographs, 
specification drawings, installation informa- 
tion and a review of custom features and 
decorative items. Free 


MISCELLANEOUS 

29. AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS An 
AIA architect can make the same house a 
new home by turning your dreams into real- 
ity. Make your bottom line beautiful. Call 
800-AIA-9930 to receive a catalog or circle 
#29. Free. 

30. ARTE DE MEXICO A collection of catalogs 
including hand-forged and hand-assembled- 
iron and antler furniture and lighting, plus 
an extensive line of accessories, carved 
wood and accent furniture. Catalog $8. 

31. BILTMORE ESTATE Visit Biltmore Estate 
for a day of discovery at America’s largest 
home. Call 1-800-411-2529 or circle #31 
for your free vacation planner. 

32. BUICK MOTOR DIVISION For more infor- 
mation on the Buick Riviera and to receive 
your free catalog, call 1-800-4A-BUICK. 

33, BUILDERS SQUARE DO-IT-YOURSELF KIT 
“Paint & Wallpaper” video explains wall 
preparation, painting, staining and hanging 
paper and borders. Also covers stencils and 
faux finishes. Kit includes a Builders Square 
Idea Book and money-saving coupon. Kit 
price: $10.95. 

34. CADILLAC For more information, call 1- 
800-333-4CAD. 

35. CHEVROLET For more information, call 
1-800-950-2438. 

36. CONTADINA REFRIGERATED PASTAS & 
SAUCES Circle #36 for more information on 
Contadina Refrigerated Pastas & Sauces and 
delicious recipe ideas. Free. 

37. FANCY FEAST invites you to the 
Friskies/CFA Cat Show in your area. For 
details and to find out where to meet the 
Fancy Feast cat, call 1-800-725-4CAT. Free. 
38. GM MASTERCARD® Earn up to $3,500 
toward a new car or truck! Every purchase 
could increase your earnings. No annual fee. 
Call 1-800-8GM-CARD to apply. 

39. GMC TRUCK For more information, call 
1-800-GMC-TRUCK. 

40. LANDS’ END/COMING HOME features high 
quality, reasonably priced bed and bath 
products. From sheets that fit to towels, 
rugs, and quilts. Call 1-800-345-3696 for 
catalog. Free. 

41. LINCOLN For a free brochure on the new 
Lincoln Continental, call 1-800-446-8888. 
42. LINDAL CEDAR HOMES Custom cedar 
homes with vaulted ceilings, dramatic 
entries, and decks are featured in this 266- 
page book with floor plans and color pho- 
tographs. Energy efficiency, insulation, solar 
options and a grid on which you can draw 
your own plan are included. $19.95 money- 
back guarantee. FedEx delivery. 

43. MERCURY To better imagine yourself in 
the all-new 1996 Mercury Sable, please call 
1-800-446-8888 for more information. 

44. PALM SPRINGS DESERT RESORTS Call 1- 
800-41-RELAX for a Vacation Planner and 
R&R Club discount brochure. Internet site: 
http:/Avww.desert-resorts.com. Free. 

45. PINTCHIK HOMEWORKS Famous in New 
York since 1912 Pintchik Homeworks now 
offers incredible savings on custom blinds 
from Levolor, Bali, Hunter/Douglas and 
more. Full color ordering guide. $1. 

46. PORK THE OTHER WHITE MEAT® What's 
next after chops and roasts? Try kabobs, 
taco cubes, fajita strips, cutlets, scaloppine 
or stir-fry medallions. Circle #40 for recipe 
book. Free. 


47. SERVICEMASTER CONSUMER SERVICES 
Get your home ready for Spring with 
ServiceMaster carpet and upholstery clean 
ing services. To schedule a free estimate 
and receive a free Cleaning Tips Guide, call 
the experts at 1-800-WE SERVE. 

48. TALBOTS Discover the best in women’s 
classic clothing and accessories in misses 
and petite sizes, including Talbots Intimates. 
Call 1-800-742-6148, Dept. DF for a catalog 
or store nearest you. Free. 

49. TILE PROMOTION BOARD Zhe Lifestyle is 
Tile — For the 70-page brochure featuring 
everything you wanted to know about 
ceramic tile, circle #49. Free. 

50. TRUS JOIST MACMILLAN The Frame 
Works® Building System creates homes that 
are stronger, healthier, and make much bet- 
ter use of our environmental resources. For 
more information, circle #50. Free. 

51. WILSONART® FLOORING Good looks, 
durability and easy maintenance make this 
high pressure laminate flooring an attractive 
solution for today’s active families. 15 natur- 
al woodgrain designs. For information, call 
1-800-710-8846. Telephone calls only. 

52. WITEX USA INC. See how beautiful your 
floors can be with high-performance lami- 
nate flooring from Witex. For brochure con- 
taining 50 stylish options circle #52. Free. 


WINDOWS 

53. ANDERSEN® WINDOW & PATIO DOORS 
Choosing windows is one of the most impor- 
tant decisions you'll make. This 20-page, 
full-color brochure contains inspiring ideas 
and photographs, facts about energy effi- 
ciency and weathertightness, and a checklist 
to help you compare windows and patio 
doors. 1-800-426-4261. Free. 

54. HURD MILLWORK COMPANY FineTuning™ a 
home with windows is becoming an increas- 
ingly popular way to have big, beautiful win- 
dows, energy efficiency and year-round 
comfort. To receive a free brochure circle 
#54. Call 1-800-2BE-HURD, ext. 300 for a 
$6.95 video. 

55. MARVIN WINDOWS & DOORS catalog 
details their complete line of made-to-order 
wood and clad wood windows and doors. 
Includes the newest innovations and custom 
capabilities with easy-to-read construction 
details. Circle #55 for catalog. Free. 

56. PELLA WINDOWS AND DOORS “Making 
Great Window Decisions,” a 24-page, color 
guide for those who plan to build or remod- 
el a home. Learn how to compare and eval- 
uate a window’s beauty, energy efficiency, 
options, durability, service and installation. 
Call 1-800-54-Pella. C269Z6LM. Free. 

57. STAINED GLASS OVERLAY, INC. Color 
brochure shows the beauty, versatility and 
design possibilities of this 21st Century dec- 
orative glass product. Free. 

58. VELUX ROOF WINDOWS AND SKYLIGHTS 
Free brochure features helpful information 
and design ideas for creating beautiful light- 
filled living spaces. For a free copy circle 
#58 or call toll-free 1-800-283-2831. 

59. WEATHER SHIELD MFG., INC. Window 
and Door Ideas — A broad selection of styles 
and shapes for new home construction or 
remodeling projects. True Divided Lite and 
energy efficient glazings. Literature is free. 


f card is missing, please send request to: House Beautiful, P.O. Box 1705, Sandusky, OH 44870. Offers valid through July 31, 1996. If material is no longer available you will be notified by mail. 
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10022; 212-838-7878. 19th-c gout john Rosselli Int'l. (T), 523 E. 73 St., New York 10021; 
212-772-2137. Porcelain buy rdon Foster (R,T), 1322 Third Ave., New York, 10021; 212- 
744-4922. Oushak ri anni Foroni Lo Faro, 340 W. 57 St., New York 10019; 212-245- 
2545. Sisal rug—Rosecore (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-421-7272. Burl maple 
table by Edward Wormley—Gansevoort Gallery (R,T), 72 Gansevoort St., New York 10014; 


212-633-0555. Blinds by Nanik—AGN Design Assn. (T), 306 E. 61 St., New York 10021; 
212-826-1080. Sculpture by—Douglas Abdell; 212-633-9010. Study area: Scandanavian rug— 
Alan Moss, see above. Sleeping area: Tripod lamps, $3,200/ea. 
(R,T), 227 E New York 10022; 212-688-0666. Directoire open armchair—Christian 
Aubusson (R.T), 315 E. 62 St., New York 10021; 212-755-2432. Kitchen: Cabinets designed by 
Oscar Shamamian, see above. Fabricated by Donadic Woodworking, 36-34 35 St., Long Island 
City, NY 11106; 718-361-9888. General construction on loft: The I. Grace Co., 403 E. 91 St., 
New York 10128; 212-987-1900. Parisian bistro folding screen—Robert Altman (R,T), 1148 
Second Ave., New York 10022; 212-832-3490. Ivory, celadon, and brown porcelain on 
shelves—Gordon Foster, see above. American hooked rug, $600—Tucker Robbins, see above 
82 FOCUS ON FORM Pages 82 to 85: The Saladino Lamp, $2,040—Saladino Furniture, 
Inc. (T), 305 E. 63 St., New York 10021; 212-752-2440 

86 ACCESSIBLE ELEGANCE Pages 86 to 87: Designer: Sheila Bridges Design, 1925 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York 10026; 212-678-6872. Rugs—Misha Carpet Corp. (T), 20 E. 53 St., New 
York 10022; 212-688-5912. Furniture restoration: Stephen LoPiccolo Ltd., 214 W. 29 St., New 
York 10001; 212-564-2119. Bridgewater sofa and chairs, custom, by Ernest Studios, 207 E. 84 
St., New York 10028. Fabric on Bridgewater chairs, #43858-04, Mouton brown—Christopher 
Norman (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-644-4100. Pedestal table with marble 
top—The Atlantic Attic (R), 366 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11217; 718-643-9387. Seagrass 
rug—Misha Carpet Corp., see above. Chenille throw—ABC Carpet & Home (R), 888 Broad- 
way, New York 10003. Glassware—Portobello Antiques and Collectibles (R,T), 9W Highland 
Ave., Philadelphia, PA 19118; 215-247-0181. Alabaster chandelier—Eileen Lane Antiques (R), 
150 Thompson St., New York 10012; 212-475-2988, Fabric on Victorian side chairs, green on 
oyster—Bennison (R,T), 76 Greene St., New York 10012; 212-941-1212. 

Pages 88 and 89: clockwise from top left: Mirror—Rooms and Gardens (R), 290 Lafayette, New 
York 10012; 212-431-1297. Fabric on settee, #5002, wheat and beige, Groves Brothers Mon- 
ferato (M)—through Christopher Norman, see above. Ceramic tiles—Galerie Tindouf, 72, rue 
de La Liberté, Tangier, Morocco. Bed linens—Nancy Koltes (R), 900 Broadway, New York 
10003; 212-995-9050. Striped Pillows, Ariatolya Blue—Clarence House (T), 211 E. 58 St., 
New York 10022; 212-752-2890. Chair, #1S1473-78, cotton velvet, color: Nile, Isabel Scott 
(M)—through Decorators’ Walk (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-319-7100. Fabric 
on night table, #60598.01, Alaina Texture—Brunschwig & Fils (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 
10022; 212-838-7878. 

90 FREE-SPIRITED PARTERRE Pages 90 to 93: The Bellamy-Ferriday House & Gar- 
den, a property of the Antiquarian and Landmarks Society, 9 Main St. North, at intersection 
of Rtes. 61 and 132, Bethlehem, CT 06751; 203-266-7596. Open to the public Wed., Sat., 

and Sun., 11a.mM.—4 p.m. from May through Oct.; 
membership to the Friends of the Ferriday Garden provides unlimited visits free of charge 


David Duncan Antiques 
60 St., 


admission, $5; $1 for children. Charter 


and discounts at the museum shop and plant sales. For membership, send a check for $25 
payable to the Antiquarian and Landmarks Society, Ferriday Garden, Box 181, Bethlehem, 
CT 06571. 

94 BENCHES Pages 94 to 97: Xylo Bench, 64”, $1,700—Munder Skiles (R), 799 Madison 
Ave., New York 10021; 212-717-0150. The Neoclassical bench, #1889, $3,792—Niermann 
Weeks (R,M), PO Box 6671, Annapolis, MD 21403; 410-923-0123. The Kenilworth bench, 
49", also as swing, $899—Barlow Tyrie (M), 1263 Glen Ave., Ste. 230, Moorestown, NJ 
08057; 800-451-7467. Lutyens bench, #G1869, $1,995—Smith & Hawken (MO); 800-776- 
3336. Monticello bench, #22321, $650—Summer Classics (M); 312-822-0065. Provence 
bench, #2000-2200, $880—Tropitone Furniture (M), 5 Marconi, Irvine, CA 92718; 800- 
654-7000. Gothic Garden bench, 60” w., $1,300—French Wyres (R), PO Box 131655, Tyler, 
TX 75713; 903-597-8322. The Strap Garden bench, 60” w., custom avail., $1,475—The Gar- 
den Room (R), 1179 Lexington Ave., New York 10021; 212-879-1179. Chippendale bench, 
verdigreen, $250—Vance Kitira (M), 245 Fourth St., Passaic, NJ] 07055; 201-470-8900. Orto 
Bench, black, 5814” w., $1,625—Brennan-Edwards (M), 196 Prince George Str., Annapolis, 
MD 21401; 410-267-9437. Camelback Four-Seater bench, 81” w., in black, $2,195—McKin- 
non & Harris (R), PO Box 4885, Richmond, VA 23220; 804-358-2385. Fox Island settee, 
$12,450(as shown)—Weatherend (R), 6 Gordon Dr., Rockland, ME 04841; 800-456-6483 
98 SLICE OF LIFE Pages 98 to 103: Architect: Steven Ehrlich, Steven Ehrlich, FAIA, 
Architects, 2210 Colorado Ave., Santa Barbara, CA 90404; 310-828-6700. Project architect 
Gary Alzona. Project team: Andy Rovelstad, Carlos Kitzinger. Interior designers: Marlo and 
Steven Ehrlich. Contractor: Philip Coombs, Rick Ehrman, Michael McDowel, PO Box 446, 
Malibu, CA 90265. House size: 3,500 sq. ft. Front “garage door,” 
up door—Finishline (M), 800-523-5836. Windows, Solex glass—PPG Industries (M), 1 PPG 
Place, Pittsburgh, PA 15222; 412-434-3131. Exterior and fireplace material, custom pig- 
mented stucco. Fireplace flue, metal with frosted glass and inside light 


glass and aluminum roll- 


strip. Roof, galva 
nized metal. Floors, cabinets, maple. Coffee table, wood with glass top. Dining room table, 
maple, padauk, and glass; chairs Bed, sealed iron— 
Marlo Ehrlich, see above 

104 ENGLAND FOREVER Pages 104 to 
York 10021; 212-639-1377 or 860-567-3937 


Bantam, CT 06750; 860-567-3015. ¢ 


Marlo Ehrlich, see above. Bedroom 


Architect: William Ellis, , New 


Painters: Sparks and Brown, 1201 Bantam Rd., 


169 E. 78 St 





tractors: Royal Construction, 9 Sharon Goshen Rd., 
West Cornwall, CT 06796; 860-672-4982. Glasses, Riedel Gourmet Glass, $8/ea Riedel 
Crystal; 800-642-1859. Fresh herbs and flowers rtie’s Herb Gardens, 7 Sylvan Ln., 
Westport, CT 06880; 203-227-4175; WI Flower F , PO Box 50, Litchfheld, CT 06759- 
0050; 800-503-9624. Marble countertops 1 Ma thle Works, Ltd., 44-36 21 St., Long 
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Island City, NY 11101; 718-482-0606. Refrigerator/freezer, Sub-Zero, Model 511—Gringer & 
Sons, (R), 29 First Ave., New York 10003; 212-475-0600. Oven, FiveStar, 36” std., #TTM310B, 
$4,000—Felix Storch, Inc. (D); 718-893-3900. Antique dairy table and side chairs--Linslgyd 
Antiques (R,T), 499 Bantam Rd., Litchfreld, CT 06759; 860-567-4245. 

108 THE CUSTOM OF THE KITCHEN Pages 108 and 109: Edith Wharton Restoratial 
Box 974, Lenox, MA 01240; 413-637-0619. Architect: Robert Orr & Associates, 44 Chapel 





St., New Haven, CT 06511; 203-777-3387. Contractor: David Andersen, New Marlborough, 
MA; 413-229-2650. Profile dishwasher and oven—General Electric (M), AP6-129, Louisville, | 
KY 40225; 800-626-2000. Nuvel countertop surface—Formica Corp. (M), 10155 Reading Rd., | 
Cincinnati, OH 45241; 800-FORMICA. Cabinet work—Wood-Mode (M), One Second St., 

Kreamer, PA 17833; 800-635-7500. Ceiling period-style lamps; push-button fixtures—Reju- | 


venation Lamp & Fixture Co. (R,T), 1100 Southeast Grand Ave., Portland, OR 97214; 503- | 
231-1900. Wall and ceiling paint, Primitive Green, Ivory Coast—Sherwin-Williams (M), 929 | 
Dalton Ave., Pittsfield, MA 01201; 413-443-6042. Clock—Howard Miller (M), 860 E. Main 


Ave., Zeeland, MI 49464-1300; 616-772-9131. 

110 MATTHEW’S MEZE Pages 110 to 113: Matthew’s, 1030 Third Ave., New York 10021; 
212-838-4343. Bar Anise, 1022 Third Ave., New York 10021; 212-355-1112. Pewter tray, $55— 
Zona (R), 97 Greene St., New York 10012; 212-925-6750. Moroccan silver teapot, $45; Moroc- 
can colored glass, $10—Sam’s Souk (R), 979 Lexington Ave., New York 10021; 212-535-7210. 
Green bowl, $65—Gordon Foster (R), 1322 Third Ave., New York 10021; 212-744-4922. Cock- 
tail napkin, $5; tin jug, #2277812, $125—ABC Carpet & Home (R), 888 Broadway, New York 
10003; 212-473-3000. Small wood table, $275—Jacques Carcanagues Inc. (R), 106 Spring St., 
New York 10012; 212-925-8110. Red octagonal table, #1927649, $1,095—ABC Carpet & 
Home, see above. Indian baskets, round, $275/ea.; rectangular, $650-$750; metal singing 
bowls, from Nepal, $80-$350; carved wooden bowl, $7—Jacques Carcanagues Inc., see above. 


Colored sake bowls, $35/ea.—Gordon Foster, see above. Lantern, $70—Sam’s Souk, see 
above. Amber-colored glasses, $7.50/ea.—Wolfman-Gold & Good Company (R), 117 Mercer | 


St., New York 10012; 212-431-1888. Blue Moroccan bowl, $68—Equator (R), 98 Greene St., 
New York 10012; 212-219-3708. Yellow dinner plate, by Aletha Soulé, $40—Wolfman-Gold & 
Good Company, see above. Twist flatware, $45/5 pc.—Pottery Bam (R, MO); 800-922-5507. 
Blue glass plate, $30—John Rosselli Ltd. (R,T), 255 E. 72 St., New York 10021; 212-737-2739. 
Blue and gold napkin, $12/ea— ABC Carpet & Home, see above. 

121 ONE HOUSE IN THREE ACTS Page 121: Architect: Glenn Robert Lym, Architect A.I.A., 
332 Rutledge St., San Francisco, CA 94110; 415-282-7285. Interior decorator/landscape architect: 
Colleen Ney, 285 Hamilton Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94301; 415-325-7855. Contractor: Judith 


Keenan, Keenan Construction, 1601 Shoreline Hwy., Sausalito, CA 94965. Structural engi- 
neer: Smith Engineering, 27 S. Park, San Francisco, CA 94107; 415-543-8651. Exterior mate- | 


rials: Deck—2 x 6 redwood boards on concrete footings. Siding—red cedar shingling panels 
with painted cedar trim. Trellis—Painted redwood. Roof—Fiberglass composition shingles. 
124 STAIR CASE Architect: Beat A.H. Jordi, dipl, Architekt Eth SIA, Mulinestrasse 23, 
3006 Bern, Switzerland; 011-41-31-352-1355. Designers: Patrick Jordi, Sven Stucki. Project 
architect: Madeleine Sanchez, AIA, 270 Lafayette Sr., 
9577. Job captain: Kristina Manis. Project interior designer: Beat A.H. Jordi, see above. 
Contractor: Douglas Reetz, RD Wright, Inc., 350 W. 31 St.; New York 10001; 212-971-7501. 
Apt. size: 1,700 sq. ft. Interior materials: %” wall board. Windows, steel frame—A&S Win- 


dows Assoc., 88-19 7th Ave., Glendale, NY 11385; 718-275-7900. Floors, oak, stained ebony. | 


Rugs, circa 1920 from Samarkand, Russia. Paint, Decorator White—Benjamin Moore (M), 
51 Chestnut Ridge Rd., Montvale, NJ 07645; 800-344-0400. Halogen downlights—Halo 


Ste. 403, New York 10012; 212-941- | 


(M), 400 Busse Rd., Elk Grove Village, IL 60007; 800-323-8705. Floor lamps—Lighting | 


Center (R,T), 240 E. 59 St., New York 10022; 212-888-8388. Hardware—Baldwin (M), 841 
E. Wyomissing Blvd., Reading, PA 19611; 215-777-7811. Fireplace, existing fireplace was 
restored. Awning over terrace—Somfy (M), installed by Shading Systems, Inc., 675 Rt. 22, 
W. Hillside, NJ 07205; 212-688-4466. Kitchen: Doors, custom, wood with frosted glass. 
Cabinets, plastic laminate, designed by Patrick Jordi, custom. Sink—Franke Inc. (M), 212 
Church Rd., N. Wales, PA 19454; 215-699-8761. Faucet—Borma-Lux, AF Supply (R,T), 22 
W. 21 St., New York 10010; 212-243-5400. Living room: Green day beds by Jasper Morrison, 
Cappellini (M)—Modern Age (R,T), 102 Wooster St., New York 10012; 212-966-0669. Side 
tables by Eileen Gray—Manes Street (R,T), 200 Lexington Ave., New York 10016; 212-684- 
7050. Gray chairs, Le Corbusier design, similar available—Palazzetti (R), 515 Madison Ave., 
New York 10022; 212-832-1199. Painting above fireplace, acrylic with chalk by Markus Dulk. 
Two paintings on paper, acrylics by Haenz Egger. Dining room: Table designed by Beat Jordi, 
see above. Chairs, Tuscana Madrona, Italy, similar available—Modern Age, (R,T), 102 
Wooster St., New York 10012; 212-966-0669. Oil painting by Ernst Caramelle. Entry hall, 
downstairs: Oil painting by Feo Eggimann 

126 LAKEFRONT REVIVAL Architect:-Stuart Silk Architects, 1932 First Ave., Suite 605, 
Seattle, WA 98101; 206-728-9500. Contractor: Johnson Brothers Construction, Chris Bjorn, 
3223 NE 123 St., Seattle, WA 98125; 206-367-8036. Lot size: 5,800 sq. ft. Structure type: Wood 
frame. Exterior materials: Stucco, wood panels. Roof, Standing seam metal. Interior materials: 
Windows—Alpine Windows, 19720 Bothell Everett Hwy., Bothell, WA 98012; 206-481-7101. 
Floors, 2” red oak with Swedish finish—American Hardwood Floors, 20324 19 Ave. NE, Seat- 
tle, WA 98155; 206-363-2832. Cabinets, maple and cherry; fireplace, cherry veneer, designed 
by Stuart Silk Architects—Pete’s Cabinets, 1303 E. Casino Rd., Everett, WA 98203; 206-745- 
1053. Lighting—Lightolier, 631 Airport Rd., Fall River, MA 98027; 206-391-5376. 

128 TUNNEL VISION Architect/designer: Jill Lahn Stoner, Lahn Architects, 165 Tenth St., 
San Francisco, CA 94103; 415-621-8085. 

130 SITTING PRETTY Zoé—TOTO New Concept Group (M), 1189 Virginia Ave. NE, 
Atlanta, GA 30306; 800-350-8686 

148 FROM THORNHILL FARM Miraval, 5000 E. Via Estancia, Miraval Catalina, AZ 


85739; 520-825-4000 


From the treasures of Tutankhamun comes the most revered 4g CCU Cts f 


_ The Cat Goddess Bast 
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The Sacred 
Bast Cat 


~ 
~ 
= 
= 
i Hand-painted 
LIMITED EDITION 
7 
% 


NOt 
~ 
“ee 


Individually 
numbered by hand. 





a 5%" (13.97 PO in height. 


A Ciel Edition Fine Art Sculpture. 
Individually Hand-Numbered and Hand-Painted. 


The Franklin Mint Please mail by 
Franklin Center, PA 19091-0001 May 31, 1996. 
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BAST. Beloved symbol Oe a Uk Hate veer tog 
occupied a place of honor in the homes of ancient Egypti 
Aw Ree oye) Cee Oe aa eesti Certa tac! 
ROTM mee aie CMU Oh Artic mee by Meteo Oe 
Peta tii eo eae tam lic late Ee 

From her sleek body to the omnipotent ea P her eyes, 
eS SU eh Rie ces Cec Oe La blend of powe 
oes and resins that holds the most exacting detail. Her Sanit 
coated in 24 karat gold. The base lavished with actual reproductions of _ 
authentic hieroglyphics and hand-painted. Then erase aru 
SS collector’s dome. . 


are ELS OR Vee OR etic Edition aa rae fae | 


Please accept my order for The Cat Goddess Bast. 
I need SEND NO MONEY NOW. I will be billed $37.50* 
when my sculpture is ready to be sent. Limit: one sculpture 


per collector. 


Plus my state sales tax and $2.95 for shipping and handling 


SIGNATURI 
MR/MRS/MISS 


ADDRESS 


- SATISFACTION. CaUN vgs aa0y 


lectecmecncitne mac «my thts Perce Kam Zot! amt 
BUI ye See ceca U Cate e moyen aemocaem cine c 


Issued in a Worldwide Limited Edition. 


CITY/STATE 


TELEPHONE #4 ( 
16497-120-001 


wae eee ee = - 5 


AFFORDABLE ART Glorious collection of the world’s greatest 


masterpieces recreated in oils on artist’s canvas. Museum-style frames complete 


eplica. The charming example we show is “Lilacs” by Galina Perova. 


eacl 


Catalog, free. The Masters’ Collection, PO Drawer 844, Somersville, CT 
06072 OT ¢ all 1-800-222-6827, Dept. 844. 
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FABULOUS 
SAVINGS 


on new, high-quality 





furniture direct eins _— , . 
from North Carolina. FRAME A VIEW Country Curtains’ fringed voile scarf is just 


Free brochure. 


( 

Up to 60% off about the prettiest (and easiest) way to soften a window and warm a room. 
retail on major Natural color, pure polyester. 54” wide. Lengths: 216”, $140 each; 252”, 

| brands. Insured $180 each. Add $11 p & h per order. Free 68-page catalog. Country Curtains, 
| delivery worldwide. Dept. 2976, Stockbridge, MA 01262 or call 1-800-456-0321. 

| 


Call toll-free for 


quotes and 











information. Carolina 
Furniture Direct, 
1-800-938-7647. 





WONDERFUL WICKER & RATTAN from 
America’s oldest and largest importer. From spectacular 


LEATHER 


sets to hard-to-find specialty items. Widest Selection! 





| FURNITURE is th = = wo Highest Quality! Guaranteed Lowest Prices! Pictured: 
epitome of comfort and ele . Bombay Bedroom Collection. Whitewash finish, hand- 
| Traditional and contemporary styles from America’s t )p manufacturers are crafted in rich wood and finished with shell knobs. 
offered by Welling at remarkably affordable prices. The cx mplete catalog is Catalog, $3 (credited on order). Fran’s Wicker & Rattan 
| complimentary Their servi nd savings are guaranteed. Wellington’s Furniture, Dept. HBO5, 295 Rte. 10, 
| Furniture, Box 1849, B| Rock, Nt 5 or call 1-800-262-1049. Succasunna, NJ 07876. 1-800-372-6799. 
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A Unique selection of 
heirloom quality originals 
and classic reproductions in | 
rich leather. Custom order, 
all at Discount Prices. 


Goose Neck 
Chatr $540 
Avai/. in 
Emerald, 
Silhouette, and 
Garnet leather. * 


1-800-342-7729 FAX 704-324-5127 
for FREE illustrated price list and color brochure. Or Write: 
Mayfield Leather 340 9th St. S.E. Hickory NC 28603 


1-800-342-7729 


SOA Sle CeNNt 
WOLFF. a BEDS 





Call for FREE Color Catalog & Lowest Pricés in the USA 


1-800°462-9197 
FABRIC WORLD 


offers 
Upholstery & 
Drapery Fabrics 
by All Major Companies 
at The Lowest Price 


* First Quality ¢ Personalized Service 
¢ Call 24 hours, 7 days 


U.S./Canada 


1-800-392-5337 


Major credit cards accepted. 
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Never Undersold! Period 


| New lower prices! 
D | We beat all competitors! 


Total Satisfaction We have 
half a century of home 
decorating experience! 
Let one of our 400 

"| friendly 
representatives help 
"| answer your 


t- fe toy a 

















B3dVuaqusANOo1. * 


“Your phone 
Cee i 
extremely friendly 





*x HUNTER DOUGLAS « 





es 







FLT ati ae lg 













2 questions. . prices were lower i 2 
a Cag than anywhere 4 
. We offera FREE ean z 









lifetime guarantee 
on any blind and 
wallpaper product!* 
Best Selection 

We sell only Ist quality and more 
national brands an anyone else! Shop 
your local retailer and then call us! 


oe up to eave up to 


G2% oF! BO or 


Two examples of savings you can 
expect when you shop American! 












Wat (3 
Underwood 
Fowler, Michigan 





Ces meee 












* LOUVERDRAPE 








ry Levolor Mini’s 36” x 48” Special Order Wallpaper 

A #LL17756 Kitchen & Bath Book America's largest mail 
7 Store Price... $95 Store Price... $25 order blind & wallpaper 
A discounter! 







Your Price... $17 Your Price... $5s/r 


eee American 


Open 7 daysay a week! Weekdays: 7am: lamEST Blind and Wallpaper Factory 


& Sun. 8am-11pm E 
909 N. Sheldon Road 1-800-735-5300. 


Pes ® } 
Plymouth, MI 48170 = aml 4 
24-hour FAX #1-800-391-2293 


© 1996 ABWE * Ask for details. nh BB ns 
DUETTE 


LEVOLOR * DELMAR * 


World’s Largest. 
Inventory 


China, Crystal, 
Flatware and 
Collectibles. 


Discontinued 
and Active. 
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GRABER 








Aluminum 
and Wood 
Solariums 
Check Florian prices and superiorfeatures against other units 











¢ Sierra Room: Up to 200% more efficient frame with our 
exclusive nylon clip system. 

* Woodhaven Solariums by Florian: Laminated pine or 
laminated cedar in straight or curved eave. 

* Heat Shield: Double sealed argon gas filled insulated glass 
forbetter insulation, standard. Optional HEAT MIRROR high 
performance glasing with R-values up to 9.1 at the lowest 
prices 











3,200,000 pieces 
62,000 patterns 


Call for FREE listings of 
the available pieces in your patterns. 


REPLACEMENTS, LTD. 


1-800-REPLACE 1089 Knox Road, PO Box 26029, 
(1-800-737-5223) Greensboro, NC 27420 « Dept. HB 







E-MAIL: 
Ale Tarel Ey 
aol.com 
TT gate ul) 
ets 
s http:// members. 
B Cre Ree] 



















Nationwide In-Home Delivery & Set- ed 

















Top-Name Furniture Brendel 


For FREE quotes & brochure, call 


3 CONNECTION 


RuOe IT 


(800) 869-5664 


High Point’s Most Reliable Source 


















tT ares 
florian.htn 
Dealer 
et aN hl 


Wood beautiful. 


Only northern white cedar is 
naturally splinter-free and lasts a 
very long time 
without needing to 
be pressure- 
treated with 
toxic 

chemicals. Z 
Which means endless fun 
for your kids and peace of 
mind for you. 


Free color catalogue & video 
1-800-303-3906 Cegon,, 


http://www.midcoast.com/cedarworks/ 


P.O. Box 990-HB, Rockport, Maine 04856 


CALL. 1(800) FLORIAN (201)356-7426 
fol TC UhY Was bed: 2r:10. 0) 


(CO Enclosed is $5.00 for my full color Sierra Room 






Catalog and the dealer nearest me 
OO 1m ready to buy. Please contact me 


Mail to. FLORIAN GREENHOUSE, INC. 
64 AIRPORT ROAD + DEPT. HB 
WEST MILFORD, NJ 07480 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 











Not sold in stores. 
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as =® Best Prices 
ow y * Knowledgable 
7 4 : Sales Staff 
*~# 1 © More Repeat 
nit A Customers 
ee ae Insured In-Home 
j hs be Delivery DS 





Shutter Sets 

Or Individual Panels 

e All Wood Interior & Exterior 
¢ Colonial raised panels 

e 1'/" Tradition louvers 

© 23/2" 31/2", 41/2" Wide louvers 
e Hard to find sizes 

e Lengths up to 120” 

e Panel widths up to 37” 
Send $3.00 for our catalog full of 
interior and exterior shutters 


Shutter Shop 


P.O. Box 11882, Charlotte, N.C. 28220 
704-334-8031 








‘Be an interior | WOVE VI 


‘decorator! | od & FABRICS 
| UP TO ny 


i WHOLESALE DISCOUNTS 


: ee) ¢ Orders Processed Same Day 
ume, ¢ Have Name of Book, Pattern Number/Page No 


Substantial 
Savings on fine 
furniture. We 
ship famous 
brand name 
furniture 
nationwide. Now 
in our 68th year. 
Write or call for 
list of brands and 
information. 
1-800-334-3183 


N.C. (910) 472-0400 


HOLTON FURNITURE CO. 
P.O. Box 280-Dept. HB-5 
Thomasville, N.C. 27360 







Home study course. Qualify 

| for excellent full-time and Se 
part-time career opportu- 

j nities. Earn big profession- £ 
al discounts, gain access 2 
to private showrooms ‘ 

j Free literature: send or 

: call 24 hours a day. 


800-223-4542 


Name 


§ 
a Je 
j Addres Phone: Came) Mae i 
State Zip 


‘ The School of Interior Decorating j 
PCDI, 6065 Roswell Road 
Dept. HHF496, Atlanta, Georgia 30328 
ee ee 


e List Price and Amount of Rolls /Yards 
Coe No Sales Tax (except NJ) 


= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


- GUARANTEED LOWEST PRICES 


Mey 


AMERICAN WALLCOVERING DISTRIBUTORS 


2260 Route 22 * Union, New Jersey 07083 














CELEBRATE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL’S 


liminate the Middleman! 
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Order direct from Network 
and get the carpet you 
really ae at great sav- 
n igs r quality carpets 
} are stain n protec ted. Featuring 

ae Vionsanto Wear ‘Dat ed It's locked in! 





eae Brochits ® Suctes ° Saranles 


'-800- a%2 “2013. ext. xe 









WEAR-DATED® 
CARPET 





100TH ANNIVERSARY 


Advertise your catalog in 


- house beautiful 


August Catalog Collection and 
receive a FREE Internet Listing!! 
Don’t miss the deadline: 
April 29, 1996 
Call Joseph Flattery at 212-649-3228 
for further information 


st Magazi 


Direct Response 
a Advertising Sales 


24 W Sriishnen Vote 0015 








CHINA e SILVER e CRYSTAL 


SINCE 1977 


Key 3 
a al 
GUARANTEED 


ALL FIRST QUALITY 
NY ee eee a1 8 


CALL US LAST! 
WE BEAT ALL QUOTES! 


1-800-653-5668 
Ask for Dept. GH] 


SAVINGS UP TO 60% 


Top Name Furniture Lines 


Over 350 lines to choose from at 
Guaranteed Lowest Prices! 


FREE BROCHURE & QUOTES 


(704 ) 938 - 9171 


Worldwide Delivery..In Home Set-up 


Village Furniture House 


Cannon Village 
FURNITURE CITY 


146 West Avenue, Kannapolis, NC 28081 


FABRICS 


FOR HOME DECORATING 
LOWEST PRICES! 


All major companies. Incredible savings on 
first quality, nationally advertised brands. 
CALL or WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Fabric Catalog ° 164 Color Pages 


Award-winning 3rd edition filled with rooms showing 
countless, inspiring decorating ideas...thousands of fabrics, 
laces, tassels, trims...more than you can find shopping 
in a dozen stores. Available for only $2. 


Write or call 508-343-4402 


The. 
FABRIC 4 GENTER. 


484 Electric Ave., P.O. Box 8212, Dept. 136, 
Fitchburg, MA 01420-8212 
Free brochure also available. 




























Savings of 40-50% 


¢ You are guaranteed the highest" 









level of furniture 
excellence 


e We carry most 
major brands 


Our friendly, 
experienced B 
design staff is 







ready to help you with your selection 
We ship nationwide with in-home setup 


For your free brochure, call 


TRIAD FURNITURI 
1-800-323-8469 
















Country Curtains. 
Every Window ree A Great Curtain! 


In our catalog , you I] 
discov er just the right answers 
for your endows con Ce asily 
acl affordably! Hundreds 
of w rondedtale rez ady- -made 

choices, something for every 
style of home ie . from 

colonial to contemporary 


. coast to coast! 


Please Call TODAY 
For Your FREE eee 
Curtains® Catalog! 
1-800-876-6123 
Dept. 2656 


Sek SRR SR SSR SHES HSS EERE SHES SRS SRR RRS ESTER SR SHR RRB HEeReeeS 


LJ Please send my FREE Country Curtains® Catalog 


INGme 

Address 
City ee 
Stateee Rates wie 2 A, 

Mail To: Country Curtains® at The Red Lion Inn 
Dept. 2656 Stockbridge, MA 01262 or Fax to: 1-413-243-1067 




















CUSTOM MADE 
TABLE PADS 


BEST PRICES 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 


Order with confidence from 
America’s oldest and largest 
custom table pad manu- 
facturer. No advance deposit \\ 
or messy C.O.D. You pay ‘ 
nothing until you receive 
your table pads and are 
completely satisfied. 30 year 
guarantee. 


1-800/328-7237 
EXT.260 


1170 Stella St., St. Paul, MN 55108 














©-89 
I Ua ALWAYS! 
THE LOWEST PRICE... ee @ 
We've merged with Stgle Wallcovering & Mary’s Wallpaper 
——| (to become the largest discounter, pinging you 
| #txvo.0n unbeatable buying power! == 
‘ haw ™ NEW 
casi | PRICES! 
verorol 7 
>|_MunterDouatas * No extra processing fees! 


¢ We only sell 1" quality name-brands 
* Your satisfaction guaranteed! 


97% Dee 
1-800-477-8000 


NOW OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK! 
Weekdays 7:00 a.m. to 12:00 midnight Sat. & Sun. 8:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 


400 GALLERIA #400 * SOUTHFIELD, Mi 48034 


NAT IONAL tte ri 


MINIS © VERTICALS © DUETTES 
PLEATED SHADES * WOODS 


NOBODY 
SELLS 
FOR LESS! os 
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VORKSHOP’S 
ONEF™ SEA’ 
200 DELIVERED! 


= 
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CALL ToDAY For NExT DAY SHIPMENT 

THE COMPANY - WE’RE A FAMILY OF CRAFTSMEN WITH A 
CENTURY OF TRADITION FOR OUTSTANDING QUALITY 
AND SERVICE. 

THE Propuct - WE MAKE EVERYTHING FROM MILL GRADE #1 
EASTERN WHITE CEDAR, USE MORTISE AND TENON 
JOINERY, AND COUNTERSINK AND PLUG ALL HARDWARE 
AND FASTENING. 

THE CATALOG - OUR COLOR CATALOG OF MANY STYLES OF 
BENCHES, CHAIRS, SWINGS AND TABLES IS YOURS FREE! 


1-800-666-TIDE (8433) “visa 
aan 


TIDEWATER WORKSHOP ae 


OCEANVILLE, NJ 08231 





DU Ue 
for almost 50 years 


Aa 


ii ———- 





OurTall Pie ¥ 

Safe is 

crafted of 

solid pine. , 

Features a 

like the A STEP BY STEP VIDEO 
authentic A visual guide to accessorizing, 
punched- S_ Choosing fabrics, make-overs 

tin doer ~ and much more... oe 

and bun & Makes Decorating fun! Tato A ro 
feet add to Avoid costly mistakes“ AnageDesers 
its old-time 1-800-600-1807 
charm. 





DOWN wes 


Guaranteed Lowest Price 
All Major Patio and Teak Furniture 
all to order Now and Request Free Catalog 


cc 


ee > ||| CAROLINA PATIO WAREHOUSE 


0) 672-8466 - Contact Ext. HB5 


















The Frank Lloyd Wright Association 
offers Wright enthusiasts a unique 
opportunity to gain an in-depth look 
at the premier achitectural genius 


with QUARTERLY magazine. 
w 


UARTERLY 





Da 
oma 
co 
aT 
bp 
a" 
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se 
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The QUARTERLY features 
an eclectic range of topics, rare and 
never-before-published photography, 
and fresh insights into the life and 
work of Frank Lloyd Wright. 
x 


To receive a sample copy of the 
QUARTERLY, a listing of back issues 





and Frank Lloyd Wright Association 


| membership information, send $5.00 to 


QUARTERLY 
The Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation 
Taliesin West 
Scottsdale, AZ 85261 








FAMOUS NANE 


Decorator Fabrics 
Blinds & 
Wallcoverings 


ho 


Brande 
etom Orders 
Solid Woods 
*Courteous & Qualified 
Sales Staff 
*Professional Delivery 1 } 
eAt A True 50% Savings |° 
DISCOVER NEW HOME FURNISHINGS AT 
1-800-334-9094! 


Savings 

up to 
Below 
Retail 





1-800-999-2091 
For orders and quotations 


BMI Home Decorating 
318 Carter, Libertyville, IL 60048 


















( )WN A MASTERPIECE! 





Our collection of 
paintings is larger 
than any museum’s. 
And our prices mean 
extraordinary value. 
Great replicas on artist 
grade canvas. The most 
precise image transfer 
process and hand brush- 


stroked surfaces are the secrets to our heirloom quality 
reproductions. Museum quality wood frames are available. 


FREE Color Catalogue 
1.800.279.4278, ext. Bs6 


FINE ART IMPRESSIONS | 


5115 Excelsior Blvd. 204-HB56 Minneapolis, MN 55415 | 
OTe Cen nts; 


a 
T] of fine furniture & 


FURNITURE SALES BEIM 4e%4a (aires 
AND INTERIORS BAYS a tele (sift 


elim er) Mele 
quote and free 


Ld brochure. 


(At these prices, why stop at one?) 


Catch savings of up to 70% 
on China, Sterling, Crystal and Gifts 
from all the leading manufacturers. 

Call for our free catalog. 


#Thurbers® 


1-800-848-7237 


2256C Dabney Road, Richmond, VA 23230 











¢ Mini Blinds * Micro Blinds 
* Wood Blinds * Pleated Shades 
* Duettes * Verticals 
= Blind & Carpet Centre USA 


Most Cards Accepted 


1-800-676-5029 


sw 
pitas Sy a 
BEGER & S < 
Guaranteed 5 
Lowest : 


CH? 


LAMPS & LIGHTING 
SAVINGS UP TO 50% 


Call for price quote, or order our 
170 page lighting and lamp catalog. 
($5 refundable with purchase) 


1-800-735-3377 
274 Eastchester Dr., High Point, NC 27262 


Fax: 910-882-2262 http;//WWW.GVLIGHT.COM/GV/ 
Serving Customers Since 1926 


210 Stage Coach Trail Greensboro, & 
M-F 9-5:30, Sat. 9-5 Fax: 910/855-1370 
Phone: 910/855-9034 


Yankes 
SLIND MART 


7 Merges with 
Peerless! — 








—_———— we fy All national brands iy 
maw TEE Bae by 
FREE 24 hr. FAX 1-800-245-4557 
GET THE BEST FOR “LESS” AT... 


(iS, LESS 


WALLPAPER & BLIND DEPOT 
iN we accePT: Si SSE > MM. 1996 Peoriess 
Weekdays 7:00 am-1:00 am + Sat. & Sun 8:30 am- 11:00 pm 
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Factory Direct Importer. No Middle Man. 
e Highest Quality and Lowest Prices. 
» Compare Before You Buy Elsewhere. 
» Largest In-Stock Inventory of Living rooms, 
Bedrooms, Dinettes, Children’s Furniture etc. 
» Fastest Delivery (2-3 weeks most items). 
e New Full Size Swatch Book with over 100 
Designer Fabrics Available. 
e Guaranteed satisfaction! We ship nationwide. 
° Visit our 100,000 sq. ft. Showroom & Warehouse. 
° For Our New 64-page Full Color Catalog, Send 
$3 (credited with order) or call. 


) FURNITURE 


Dept. HBO4, 295 Route 10 
Succasunna, NJ 07876 
In NJ call 201-584-2230 


CALL 1-800-372-6799 


G WICKE 


RENOVATING? BUILDING? 


Designer look, factory price. Sinks, tubs, 
faucets, fixtures, lighting and more. 
Choose from 2000+ home ttems:: 


Ask For Dept. 2415 or write 





P.O. Box 2515, Dept. 2415, Conway, NH 03818 
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COAT OF ARMS PLAQUE 


Over 30,000 researched Coats 
of Arms and we can create a 
Coat of Arms for any other 
name 










| We will not be : 

| Now, enjoy anic 

| savings on fir 

| china and fhe j nce 
of shopp: gi nome. 


| Call 1-800-538-6340 
il today for your FREE 
CATALOG or to place 
your order. 





Order your name and Coat of | 
Arms crest on a handsome |ff 
wall plaque reproduced in |fj 
original heraldic colors. An 
impressive 14-1/2"x17-1/2" 
The Classic Plaque will add 
that "special touch" to any 
room in your home. A three 
dimensional hand carved effect in walnut woodtone finish, the 
Plaque makes a unique gift that’s truly personal for family or 
friends 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Send $49.95 ( in Ohio add 5.75% sales tax) plus $3.88 shipping 
and handling to 
HALBERT'S, INC. 

3687 Ira Road e Bath, Ohio 44210 

1-800-423-1097 


WALLPAPER 
AND BLINDS | 
aa 0 | Oyen ! 


- Thousands of 
~ China Patierns 



















HI You'll discover: 


{| * The largest in-stock inventory 
I of the best names in china, 
crystal stemware, silverware, 
collectibles, and giftware 


¢ Faster delivery—most 
orders are processed within 
24 hours 


| ¢ Guaranteed satisfaction 












¢ Our convenient National 
Bridal Registry 


*Free Delivery. 
*Same Day Processing 
*Altered Patterns Identified 


ae ° 
|Ba= @] 


Open 7 Days a Week * 10a.m.-6 p.m. EST 


1-800-624-1224 


BEST WALLCOVERINGS, INC. 
Family owned & operated since 1944 
2618 Avenue U © Brook han , 





P.O, Box 994 * Novi, Ml 48376-0994 Arlyne Best 


President 


Qe 


| 


ON WALLPAPER, 
BORDERS, & FABRICS 
Most Manufacturers 
Available 
CALL FOR OUR 64 PAGE 
COLOR CATALOG 
oii oy Bath au 
erty 
VECO Miia mee 

















Uae 
LANA 












5211D West Market St., Ste. 803 * Greensboro, NC 27409 
Guaranteed Lowest Prices * Quality Name Brands 
Call toll free with manufacturer and style number. 
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DECORATOR FABRICS 
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FRANCIS | & 
SAVANNAH 


Brand New Sterling Silver 
by Reed & Barton Silversmiths 
4 pe. 5 pe. 
FRANCIS | $129 = $165 
SAVANNAH $135 $169 
Over 1500 patterns of active 
& discontinued sterling 
patterns, estate or new - 
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CASUAL COLLECTIONS For your casual 
lifestyle at home and away! Stylish, casual 
clothing and accessories including T-shirts, 
outerwear, nature videos, home accents, self-care 
items, gourmet foods, and an extensive collection 
of luggage and bags. Free catalog. Casual 
Collections, Dept. O25NNN, PO Box 61160, 
Seattle, WA 98121 or 1-800-886-6878. 


FABRICS 
FOR YOUR HOME 

A vast selection of fabrics. 
Sew it yourself or let 
Fabrics First® custom 

sew your bedding, pillows, 
or window treatments. 

Add to the look with our 
Decorative Hardware and 
Curtain Jewelry™. Write or 
call today for your Free 
Guide To Decorating Home 
Fashions. Fabrics First, 

PO Box 3359, Dept. 6056, 
Grand Rapids, MI 49501 

or 1-800-627-2526, 

ask for Dept. 6056. 











SWEET DREAMS 
Buy factory-direct and save 50% on heirloom- 
quality solid brass and white iron beds. Once in a 


lifetime savings! Special layaway and 


payment plans, free catalog. A Brass Bed Shoppe, 
12321-HB Cedar Rd., Cleveland Hgts., OH 
44106 or call 216-229-4900. 





SPECTACULAR SILK FLOWERS 

Interior designers have rediscovered the art of using 
silk and preserved flowers for home decoration. 
They’re both lovely and practical. Catalog, $2. 
Petals, HBE596, 300 Central Ave., White Plains, NY 
10606-1227 or call 1-800-431-2464. 


YOUR SEARCH 

IS OVER 

This End Up Furniture 
Co. is your total 

home decorating 
resource for 
contemporary furniture, 
accessories, and 
bedding of unsurpassed 
style, quality, and 
value. Visit any of their 
170 stores to see 

what’s new for summer. 
This End Up, 
1-800-627-5161. 
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SHAKEDOWN AT THE LAST RESORT 


For the last four decades Thornhill has 
played many roles—a home for our fam- 
ily, a bed and breakfast for traveling 
friends, a setting for frequent birthday 
parties and occasional wedding recep- 
tions. But during the Blizzard of 96 we 
put on a new act: We became a spa. 

Edith, our granddaughter who 
lives down the hill, called and said, 
“Momma Dee, there’s no school, Mom’s 
busy with the baby, and I’m bored. What 
can we do?” She’s stressed out, 
I thought to myself, and she’s 
only twelve. It was her per- 
sonal snow emergency, an SOS 
to her grandmother, who was 
also bored. I had to think of 
something. 

Then I remembered the 
spa Tom and I went to in Ari- 
zona last fall, a visit that re- 
duced my own stress, and I 
thought maybe I could do the same for 
Edith. It was worth a try and could be 
fun for both of us. Yoga in the dining 
room, aerobics in the living room. I 
called her back and said, “Come on up, 
we'll have a spa.” “What’s a spa?” she 
asked. “Walk up and find out,” I replied. 

I didn’t know any more about spas 
than Edith did until we went to Miraval 
last November. We had gone to Arizona 
to see the Grand Canyon, not visit a 
spa. We saw the canyon—for one short 


afternoon. The next day it was unex- 
pectedly closed because of the budget 
standoff in Washing | we had to 
leave the lodge by eleven that morning. 


Talk about stress; I was furiot 
Tom the optimist came up with a 


new aaventure to calm me down. He 
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By DEE HARDIE 


had read about Miraval, a spa recently 
opened near Tucson. We called and 
fortunately there was room. It was a 
fascinating weekend. We were the old- 
est guests there; the rest were young 
high-powered executives who treated us 
like their parents. Tom was slightly 
uneasy until he had his first facial, mas- 
sage, and pedicure, and then he was in 
spa heaven. He was the only man in the 
yoga and meditation classes. 


When the big blizzard 


confined our granddaughter Edith 
to her house with nothing 


to do, I opened a spa at Thornhill 


to relieve her boredom 


Our counselor kept telling us we 
should experience equine therapy. 
“Working with horses will help you 
to understand yourselves,” he said. “It 
will put you in balance.” Nonsense, I 
thought. But curiosity soon got the bet- 
ter of us and we ventured out with a 
group going to a nearby ranch. 

First we were instructed to choose 
a horse from the stable; mine was a 
black and white gelding named Gau- 
guin. At least I felt familiar with his 
name. Then we were given picks to 
clean our horse’s hooves and brushes to 
groom the mane and tail. No riding was 
involved. Gauguin was very coopera- 
éve, and in a few minutes | completed 
my chores, long before anyone else. The 
‘owboy-instructor looked at me with 


surprise, and said, “You must really be in 
focus.” I shrugged my shoulders and 
smiled vaguely. I wasn’t sure I under- 
stood any more about Dee Hardie than 
when | began, but I admit | felt very 
pleased with myself. Maybe that’s what 
it was all about. 

When Edith arrived after strug- 
gling through the snow, | told her our 
spa was called the Last Resort. She 
laughed and started to relax. There was 
no equine therapy, but we did 
yoga exercises, followed by 
a Sanskrit prayer of thanks 
I learned at the spa—“The 
light in me salutes the light in 
you.” Then we bowed to each 
other. I’m sure she thought 
her grandmother had gone a 
little batty, but it was more 
amusing than sitting around 
at home. And she certainly 
enjoyed what the spa called “smooth- | 
ies,” shakes made with bananas and 
pineapple juice. 

The high point, however, was her 
manicure. I had one my last day at 
Miraval and had brought back two bot- 
tles of magic potions that made my 
nails look ladylike. I set up a table in 
the library and invited Edith into the 
“beauty parlor.” I filed her nails, then 
covered them with a protein base. After 
it dried I applied a cream-colored pol- 
ish called Ballet Slippers. She was 
thrilled. She even gave me a tip, a big 
hug, but what she really did was save 
my day. 

The Last Resort at Thornhill has 
had its shakedown cruise and is now in 
business—for grandchildren only. = 
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Provocative. Intelligent. Exciting. 
These words all describe 
Hunter Douglas, the leader when 
it comes to dressing windows. 
Duette® shades have a unique 
honeycomb design available in a 
wide range of fabrics, textures, 


and lighting options. Which 
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means Duette shades can create 
any mood you re in the mood for. 
Call 1-800-32STYLE to 
receive dealer locations and a 
free booklet of design ideas that 
shows how Hunter Douglas can 
transform your space into a 


whole new environment. 
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To HER, A BATH WAS JUST A BATH. 


Until Hunter Douglas appeared in the window 


Provocative. Intelligent. Exciting. 
These words all describe 
Hunter Douglas, the leader when 
it comes to dressing windows. 
Duette® shades have a unique 
honeycomb design available in a 
wide range of fabrics, textures, 


and lighting options. Which 





means Duette shades can create 
any mood you re in the mood for. 
Call 1-800-32STYLE to 
receive dealer locations and a 
free booklet of design ideas that 
shows how Hunter Douglas can 
transform your space into a 


whole new environment. 
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CHANGING THE WORLD. ONE WINDOW AT A TIME. 











“So you want a new house?” “No... 


. irene Dron gu bcos 











Want to feel really special every day? 


Consider getting into a really special car. 


Like the new Cadillac DeVille. 


DeVille. 


Now better than ever. 


With the 


Northstar System. 


So you get the security of going 100,000 


miles between scheduled tune-ups. 
The safety of full-range Traction Control 
and refined anti-lock brakes. 
The comfort of Road-Sensing Suspension 
and Speed-Sensitive Steering. 
And the performance of the renowned 
275-horsepower Northstar V8. 
A test drive can be a very enlightening 
experience. Take one. And 
see why nothing else feels like 
DeVille...from Cadillac. 
For more information call 1-800-333-4CAD 


or on the Internet type http://www.cadillac.com. 


DEVILLE 


CADILLAC 


CREATING A HIGHER STANDARD 
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Sc callops 


SHAMS 
FROM $50 
(SUGGESTED RETAIL) 


SHEETS 
FROM $38 


BREAKFAST PILLOWS 
FROM $43 


CROISSANT 
MAGGIE’S BAKERY 


CALL 
1 800 966 2644 
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“My wife said the bathroom 
needed new tiles. 






So I did what any sane _ | 
person would do} 


I bought 


apairof _ 
__ hedge. 
1 


_ hedge,,| 
clippers. 
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Now when you use 
your Visa’ card, 
you earn Visa Rewards 
for your home. 





When it comes to : a” 
fixing up your home, : 

one of the best tools 

you have is your Visa 

card.Because whether AMVIAIRI. 
youre buying hedge 
clippers or anything 
else for that matter 
youll be earning Visa 
Rewards. You see, 
from April Ist through . 
We 30 1776 ae eee 
a purchase with your 

Visa card means earn- 

ing Visa Rewards credits. ae 
You can redeem these §erice 
Rewards credits for sav- 

ings certificates good 

towards discounts on THE 

great things for your GE 
home. You can get dou- 

ble Rewards credits at 

all the stores you see 
here, So next time your Waka 
kitchen needs new wall- 

paper, do the obvious: 


buy yourself a guitar | ) a | | 
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PAYLESS CASHWAYS © FURROW ® LUMBERJACK 
HUGH M. WOODS @ SOMERVILLE LUMBER © KNOX 








llowable maximum savings limits on individual offers. (NOTE: Some offer dates may differ.) Certificates have no a value. After use of the Certificates, a balance will remain that must be paid with a Visa card. No refunds or credits will be 
wen if value of rewards 1s less than the Certificate denomination. Only eligible purchases made from 4/1/96 through 6/30/96 with a Visa card issued in the U.S. and processed through Visa U.S.A. Inc’s transaction processing system 2re eligible 
TM transactions, balance transfers, convenience check transactions, and cash advances are ine ligible. Other res trictions ma ay apply. Complete terms and conditions are available by writing to: “Rewards for Your Home” Service Center, PO. Box 1785, 


inneapolis, MN 55440-1785, from 4/1/96 through 9/20/96 or call (800) 640-VISA Operates as Bed & Bath Superstore in Northern California and as BB&Beyond ir Massachusetts ©) VISA U.S.A. INC. 1996 
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sleeping beauty 
While you-sleep, it works. Overnight. 
For younger looking skin. 








Int roducing 
1 _ e rE e | 
Ceramide Night 
"SD 
Intensive Repair Cream 
Our most advanced age-fighting ingredients to help skin 


repair its appearance and rally against daytime damage. 


a rabeth Arden 
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By Dylan Landis 






100 PARTNERS, NOT CLONES 





. Long Island cottage seem more spacious, Tricia | 
Foley painted all three rooms in shades of 

white and gray, yet each one has a unique feeling. 

For example, the mosquito netting and gleaming 

mahogany bed in this bedroom evoke the British Raj 

| and remind Foley of the time she spent in 

| India. For more of the tiny cottage, see page 90. 

Photograph by Thibault Jeanson. 


77 ODE TO A BED 
The editor’s page 


78 CALMING INFLUENCE 
High-powered clients ask designer Barbara Barry for a 
simple, unaffected house. By Christine Pittel 


84 JOYFUL CONTRAST 
A renovated California ranch has the furnishings 
of a European villa, the serenity of a Mexican church 





90 “IT’S SO TRISH” 
_,. A design journalist with a passion for 
monochromatic color schemes uses texture for 
@ excitement. By Elizabeth H. Hunter 
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“i 96 HEAVENLY HOSTING 
"WY Designer Michael Stanley gave his guest cottage a 
road test by living in it for a year. By June Kurt 





Containing many of the same plant materials, two 
southern California gardens diverge widely in style 


By Lynn Freed 


108 BED LINENS UNLIMITED 

“Decorating with sheets” now includes upholstery-worthy 
bedspreads, lively throw pillows, even harmonious rugs 
By Carol Prisant 


118 DESIGNS ON NATURE 
New wallpapers in a variety of natural textures and leafy 
prints. By Jill Kirchner 


120 WEDDED TO TEXAS 
A native son builds a hill-country ranch house that seems 
to spring from the earth. By Susan Zevon 


126 SOUFFLES WITHOUT FAIL 
Carefree soufflés both savory and sweet 


By Jane Ellis 
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ON THE COVER: To make her tiny 


. Long Island cottage seem more spacious, Tricia 





Foley painted all three rooms in shades of 

white and gray, yet each one has a unique feeling. 
For example, the mosquito netting and gleaming 

| mahogany bed in this bedroom evoke the British Raj 
and remind Foley of the time she spent in 

India. For more of the tiny cottage, see page 90. 
Photograph by Thibault Jeanson. 
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Containing many of the same plant materials, two 
southern California gardens diverge widely in style 
By Lynn Freed 
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svete experts at re a aero Inc®, authors of The Complete Car Cost Guide 
have again named Buick LeSabre the Best Large Car Value* And that was 
our 1996 model. Our 1997 LeSabre, with its all-new interior and powerful 
3800 Series II V6 engine, is an even better LeSabre. We invite you to give 
Melt .<aloat opinion by test-driving America’s favorite full-size sedan: 
For a catalog, call 1-800-4A-BUICK or EST 
http://www.buick.com on the Web. 
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*The ne Orme OoXys MEE ©1996 IntelliChoice, 
Inc” Based on 1992-1995 model year retail sales. 





22 THOUGHTS OF HOME 
Things That Count. By Teresa Wendel 


32 STYLE BEAT 


Ready-made trellises, streamlined beds, 





exotic mosaics 





42 NEWS A decorating 
show for Chicago. 





Private gardens open to the public. A new hostelry in Taos. 


A Florida shop that feels like home. Help for short-season 
gardeners. A Frank Lloyd Wright house is restored—again. 
Museum exhibitions this month 


48 IN THE GARDEN New grass-roots garden clubs 
are spontaneously organized, informally structured 
By Hatsy Shields 





54 TRAVEL Discovering the 
rococo churches of Bavaria. By Catherine Calvert 


62 DECORATOR’S DIARY Jeffrey Bilhuber 


| gives a summer rental a speedy makeover 
By Beth Sherman 


64 OBSESSIONS Curious 
about the history of your house? 
B Here’s how to uncover all it has 
to tell. By Claire Whitcomb 


68 DESIGN WATCH Modern 


architect Josef Frank turned out 





furniture, fabric, and fantasy houses, yet remained 
largely unknown. He is now getting the attention he deserves 
By Christopher Petkanas 


70 GALLERY TALK Now on view, architectural drawings 
from the personal collection of Sir John Soane. By Martin Filler 


132 ASK THE EXPERTS Antiques prices and 


provenances 
134 READER INFORMATION Where to find it 
137 BEAUTIFUL FINDS 


144 FROM THORNHILL FARM 
.nchors Aweigh. By Dee Hardie 
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As I See It #8 inaseries 
Gregory Heisler 
‘Roughing It’ 

High-Grain Photography 





THE BOLD LOOK 
OF KOHLER. 


Return with us now to the days when tubs were tubs. Our Vintage” bath (or whirlpool) is big as all outdoors 
and beautiful to boot, with optional brass/wood rail. Note the go-together lavatory (real cast iron). 
Yep, it’s a rough life! See the Yellow Pages for a Kohler Registered Showroom. For product literature, 
send $8 to Kohler Co., Dept. AR6, Kohler, WI 53044 or call 1-800-4-KOHLER, ext. AR6. 


©1994 by Kohler Co 








Appeal to your sensibilities 
with the hidden charms of 
the Elysée lingerie chest. 





The sophisticated styling of the 
Elysée master chest is also perfect 
for a TV or stereo. 


THE PLACE To START Is 
Thomasville 


©1996 Thomasville Furniture Industries, Inc. 
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CASE YOUR DAY WASN'T 





Immerse yourself in the European grace and traditional grandeur of the Elysée sleigh bed. The Elysée 
Collection from Thomasville. Where past and present blend together to create a lifetime of understated elegance. 
For more information, look to the opposite page. Or call 1-800-225-0265 and ask for Dept. 696H. 
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Over 42,000 patterns of ELLs and borders at Sherwin-Williams give you even more 


ways to improve the look of your walls. And our Low Price Guarantee says if you find a 
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ToS Tae a ot PCulMUE cme oe right now until June 30, all in-stock borders 


[WHERE TO GET ores] 


are 25% off our everyday low price. 





And custom-order borders are also on sale. 





So oma a your walls into great walls, 
call |-800-4-SHERWIN (474-3794) for a store near you. 
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THINGS THA G® UINGs 


By TERESA WENDEL 


Mrs. Nesbitt lived on the corner next to our house. The only 
time we ever saw her was in the summertime during raspberry 
season, and we never once saw her face, just the tip of her 
black hat over the raspberry bushes in the lot between our 
houses—twenty rows or more. A name without a face and a 
black pointed hat. So if we children thought she was a witch, 
what else could we imagine? 

All those raspberries. You’d think we’d be in heaven, 
sneaking into the back corner of the lot, stuffing our mouths 
until the juice dribbled down our chins. But we never touched 
a berry. We figured she had put a spell on them. 

One day Mrs. Nesbitt was killed by a hit-and-run driver 
when she was crossing the road. It was dark and she was 
dressed in black, so the driver probably didn’t see her. 

Grandma and 
after Mrs. 


Grandpa came to visit us the weekend 
Nesbitt died. My father’s parents lived on a 


J 


run-down ranch out in the c« nd didn’t have an indoor 


toilet, even though it was 1961. ( 


ind | were playing 


rummy on a tattered quilt in | laid down a 


1 | , ‘ 
run of hearts—4 through 7. G1 1t a Moment 


and looked at me the way she did whe, is getting 
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ready to lay down her whole hand. She let out a laugh. 
“That’s just what I needed, girl. Easier’n shootin’ fish in 
a rain barrel.” She laid her cards on the blanket. “Rummy!” 
I hated when she did that. I was a good card player, but 
Grandma wasn’t like a lot of grown-ups who let you win. 
“It’s too bad you and Grandpa can’t buy Mrs. Nesbitt’s 
house even though it’s probably haunted,” I told her after 
that hand. 
“Maybe Grandpa and I will walk over later and take a 
gander through the windows,” she mused as she dealt again. 
I must say that the idea of having Grandma right next 
door was appealing. My dad was an engineer on the Great 
Northern Railroad, running freight trains back and forth over 
the mountains between Seattle and Wenatchee. He spent a 
good part of his time on the road, and the rest of it trying to 
catch up on his sleep. It was all he could do to fix everything 
that had fallen to pieces in our old house since the last time he 
had been home, let alone find the time to play catch with his 
kids. And Mom was just plain overwhelmed, trying to keep 
up with all the washing, ironing, and mending that her grow- 
ing family generated. She was still using a wringer washer > 





Defining the perfect lash. 
/De-fin-ing/adj: 1. Superbly separated. 2. Lavishly 
lush. 3. The ultimate in definition. Elizabeth Arden’s 


new breakthrough for lashes. Defining Mascara 


Elizabeth Arden 


Davtons Marshall Field's Hudson’s 























Grand 
The nuint 


in the sixties and drying all the laundry outside on a line. 

My mom had my brother and me before the age of 
twenty, and she had just given birth to my baby sister, number 
five, with no hope of a reprieve. It was plain to see why she 
couldn’t waste her time passing out hugs and kisses. We learned 
early on that when Mom told us to go outside to get some fresh 
air, she was really telling us to get lost for the rest of the day. I 
swear we got more fresh air than any other kids in the town. 

[t was our good luck that our rural neighborhood north 
of Seattle was spilling over with large families like ours. We 
kids never lacked for something to do. We knew every stream, 
pond, field, and climbing tree. We roamed the countryside as 
long as there was daylight. 

When we skinned a knee, we knew not to bother our 
mom for a squirt of Bactine or a Band-Aid. We tried to fend for 
ourselves, and when Grandma did move next door she filled 
the void. If my mom didn’t have time for us, Grandma did. 
Nothing she was doing was so grand that it couldn’t be put 
aside to deal out a game of rummy. And we could be sure that 
Gram’s green cookie bowl would be full after we depleted the 
jar Mom struggled to keep filled. Having Grandma for a next- 
door neighbor was the best thing that ever happened to us kids. 

I always thought that I was the one who gave Grandma 
and Grandpa the idea to move next door, but I found out later 
that Grandpa was just starting to get sick and the ranch was 
too much for them to keep up. After she and Grandpa settled 
in, Gram said the house was not haunted after all, but the first 
thing she did was plow under almost all Mrs. Nesbitt’s berries, 
saving only one row along the wire fence between our houses. 
We kids would fill cracked crockery bowls with the plump red 
berries and Gram would sprinkle them with plenty of sugar. 
There was always enough left for her to make pint after pint of 
raspberry jam. 

Grandma planted her vegetables where the raspberry 
patch used to be. The weeds always had the upper hand, but 
she never once asked us to help out with the hoeing. There 
was a big harvest even after the slugs had their fill. Grandma 
came from Missouri, and she was a born cook. Green beans 
with bacon. Corn on the cob. Creamed peas. Potatoes and 
carrots cooked in the juices of a huge pot roast. Bread-and- 
butter pickles, dill pickles lined up on the kitchen counter in 
Mason jars. We scrambled for our places around the kitchen 
table for Sunday dinners with our aunties and cousins. 

In her yard the overgrown beds were tangled and 
unkempt with so many flowers she couldn’t keep up. Forget- 
me-nots. Grape hyacinths. Purple crocus. Money plants. Fox- 
gloves. Peonies. Poppies. Iris. Lavender. Larkspur. Snap- 
dragons. Hollyhocks. Pansies. 

In no time at all we wore a path between our houses. 
When Grandma walked . pointed wooden 
stick. “Got 27 slugs on my w ne’d announc: 


over she | don 


e, resting 
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ounted everything. How many trick-or-treaters came. 
of blooms on her prize dahlia. The number of phone calls a day 


her pole against the back of the house. My stomach turned 
over at the sight of those slugs shish-kebabed on the end 
of her walking stick, pale yellow guts spilling out. “That 
makes 167 this week, and | haven’t even walked home yet.” 

Grandma counted everything. How many trick-or- 
treaters came to her door. How many Christmas cards she 
received. How many pairs of mittens she had knitted. The 
number of blooms on her prize dahlia. The number of phone 
calls a day. She kept a green stenographer’s notebook where 
all her lists were tallied by date and year. I wish I had that 
notebook now, because I still wonder how many slugs departed 
this life on the tip of Grandma’s walking stick. 

Grandpa was thin and handsome and had dark hair 
even though he was old. He smiled a lot and wore a tan felt 
hat. He could sign his name real fancy and draw very good | 
eagles. He read the dictionary and memorized five new words 
every day. If we coughed long enough and hard enough, he’d 
reach in his pocket and give us each a pink peppermint 
lozenge. 

“It just amazes me how you kids have lived so long with 
such severe cases of whooping cough,” he’d remark between 
our fits of coughing. 

The night Grandpa died was the saddest of my life. 
They made me go to school the next day anyhow. I stood 
behind the school building in a mud puddle and cried the 
whole recess, no matter that I was in the fifth grade. When all 
the friends and relatives left after the service, | watched 
Grandma write down in her green stenographer’s notebook 
how many people had come to the funeral and how many 
folks put flowers on his grave. 

After that, we kids would take turns spending the night 
with Grandma. We played rummy if nothing good was on TV. 
She usually fell asleep before bedtime, snoring in her over- 
stuffed rocking chair. The first thing everyone would ask when 
you came home the next morning was, “What did Gram fix 
you for a snack?” The other kids got pie with ice cream, angel 
food cake with seven-minute frosting, banana splits, gooey 








cinnamon buns, or rice pudding with a thick custard on top. 





All I ever got was Jell-O. Somehow Grandma got it in her 
mind that | preferred that over any other treat, and she always 
aimed to please. She was nice and fat, and I always felt sorry) 
for my friend Sherry—she had a skinny grandmother witht 
pointy glasses. It was my opinion that women should let them- 
selves get fat after their grandchildren are born. | 

Grandma wasn’t much of a housekeeper, but she taught 
all the neighborhood girls how to knit and embroider, helping 
us fill our hope chests. She would listen to our problems; pull) 
our loose teeth with her pointed pliers; cut and curl our hair; 
rub Mentholatum on anything that was hurt, bruised, or bro- 
ken; and threaten to sell us to the gypsies if we misbehaved. 
She sang songs I never heard before, whistled when she >] 
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Southport Armchair, $295; Ottoman, $160. Elora Fur 








For the store nearest you, call 1-800-4 
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JENN-AIR C2200 Double Electric Cooktop (sown with optional halogen cartridge AHL5O 
| AFTER GRILLING, SAUTEING 
| 
| AND STEAMING, WE THINK YOU’RE 


HUNGRY For SOMETHING MORE. 








At Jenn-Air, weve always been known for our cooking. 
That’ why we're the country’s most preferred brand of cooking 


appliances. From versatile cooktops with downdraft 





ventilation to some of the largest capacity wall 


W30400 30" Single Wall Oven 


ovens and built-in convection ranges, Jenn-Air truly is 


the sign of a great cook. 





Please allow us to whet your appetite 












even further, because Jenn-Air has prepared a 








| full complement of fabulous appliances. Including 





our new line of Free-Standing ranges, available with JRSD2OOT Refrigerator | 
or without convection. 


rces0610 30" Frc ~~ Feast your eyes and ears on the quietest dishwasher made 
Free-Standing Range 





in America’ It'll look great sitting next to one of 
Jenn-Air’ sleek, space-saving refrigerators. And 
now that we make stylish washers and dryers, 


~~ you can even have Jenn-Air’ desirable reputation 





; ]W2000/JDE2000 Washer /Dryer 
in the laundry room. Hungry? If so, we recommend 


everything. After all, we are the sign of a great cook. 






For a brochure showing the Jenn-Air full line and the 
name of your nearest dealer, call 1-800-JENN-AIR. 
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Grand i 


} 
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only grown-up in my family who knew that Kurt was good enough for me 


did the dishes, and recited old-fashioned poems. She taught 
me to believe in fairies and showed me where they lived. We 
girls spent sultry afternoons trying to tame her cats. We didn’t 
have to worry about what to call them or how to tell ‘them 
apart. They were all calicoes, and Grandma named every one 
of them Minnie. 

| left home to go to college in 1971. My folks are still 
convinced that sending their young daughter to Spokane, 300 
miles away from home, was a big mistake. Grandma bought 
me two pairs of blue jeans before I left, the first 1 ever owned. 

When I came home for summer break I was a different 
person, and those changes went far deeper than my newly 
pierced ears and blond-streaked hair. My father plied me with 
questions. Had I drunk beer? Yes. Smoked marijuana? Yes. He 
inquired about my virginity. None of his business. 

It’s no wonder they were disturbed. 

I met Kurt at a college dance during those first few 
months away from home. Innocent and lonely, I was attracted 
right away by his worldliness, his long wavy hair, his dark 
Eurasian handsomeness. By the time | had sewn patches all 
over his jeans and embroidered flowers on mine, we had fallen 
in love. We were married two years later. 

Grandma came with us to get our marriage license, and 
she was the only grown-up in my family who knew that the 
young man behind the thick black beard was good enough for 
me. My father was fit to be tied. He had always worked hard to 
give his family a better life, and he certainly had higher aspi- 
rations for his oldest daughter. My scholarship money got me 
into college where I was supposed to snag myself a clean-cut 
doctor or lawyer for a husband. You can imagine that Kurt, 
an anthropology major, was a real disappointment. Never 
mind that he was half-Japanese and any children he spawned 
would surely be born polka-dotted. I think the only redeeming 
feature my father could see was that Kurt was neither a Jew 
nor a Catholic. 

I was happy to be the one to give birth to Grandma’s 
first great-grandchild. Kurt would drop me and baby Jacob off 
at Grandma’s house every Wednesday morning on his way to 
work. The sourdough pancakes were always sizzling on the 
stove when we arrived. My mother, still living next door, was 
now coping with three teenagers. After seven kids, grandchil- 
dren were no temptation to her. Grandma, on the other hand, 
was ready to start all over again. 

I still feel bad when I picture Grandma leaning over the 
kitchen sink, exhausted after frying up the pancakes. I knew 
she was sick, but I let her insist on making my Wednesday 
breakfasts anyhow. She died when Jacob was about ten 
months old. I stayed with her i: hospital all the last week, 
listening to her rattly breathin y sister, a nurse, kept a 
vigil, making sure Grandma was c Brothers, sisters, 


aunts, cousins, and friends ca > again. 
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ame with us to get our marriage license and was the 


Her room was filled with the flowers she loved, all homegrown. 
Kurt and | had been eager for his parents, 3,000 miles 
away in Hawaii, to see their first grandchild. Living on a shoe- 
string, we saved for a visit for over a year. Grandma died the 
night before we were to leave. My great aunt convinced us 
that Grandma wouldn’t want us to cancel our plans. I regret to 
this day that I missed the funeral, because it was a whole year 
before I finally cried. | 
Mom, Dad, and the aunts squabbled over anything they 
thought might be valuable when they cleaned out Grandma’s 
house while I was away. Things that really meant something to. 
each of us kids ended up at the county dump. Decks of cards. 
Chipped flower vases. The green cookie bowl. Her button box. 
Crocheted doilies. Embroidered dresser scarves. Her knitting 
bag. All gone. Although Mom gave me the old iron bed that. 
Grandma had promised me, and her chipped dishes were dis- 
tributed among the cousins, nobody stopped to think that 
maybe we needed something personal to remember her by. 
The house I live in now looks like Grandma’s house, 
only not as messy. My garden is brimming with her favorite 
















flowers. | don’t have as much time for my kids as she had 
for us, but I leave a deck of cards on the table to remind me. | 
never married a doctor or a lawyer and we’re always on a. 
budget, but being married to a transit bus driver for more than 
twenty years suits me just fine. Whenever I see a Grandma. 
kind of thing in a secondhand store, Kurt pulls out his wallet 
and hands me his lunch money without so much as a blink, 
convincing me to buy it. He loved Grandma too, and honors 
her for being a bright spot in my childhood. My keepsakes | 
may not have belonged to Grandma, but whenever | salt 
the soup with the green Depression glass shaker that sits. 





on my stove, or put a bouquet in a chipped plaster vase, I 
remember her. 


And even though Grandma’s green stenographer’s note- 


book may lie buried in the dump, I’m glad I remembered one 
thing. I asked Auntie to show me the guest book from the. 
funeral reception when I got back from Hawaii. I made sure to. 
count how many people came to the service. | wrote down. 
how many people sent flowers in my own green stenographer’s. 
notebook. | know if I ever see Gram again, that will be the 
first thing she wants to know. # 


Teresa Wendel and her husband have three children and live in 
Wenatchee, Washington, where she is a part-time teacher’s aide. 
This is her first article in a national magazine. 





House Beautiful is pleased to announce the publication 
of Thoughts of Home: Reflections on Families, Houses, 
and Homelands from the Pages of House Beautiful, a 


collection of essays from this column. (Hearst Books, $25) | | 
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he way we see it, you face enough adversity in this world. You might as well be comfortable in the proce 


ucky for you, the 1997 Mercury Mountaineer is one sport utility vehicle that doesn’t sacrifice comfort fi 


capal su both 
Ss 1 things get tough, you've got available full-time all-wheel drive working for ye 
Automat yuttons to push, no hubs to lock. Plus a powerful standard V-8 engine 
iry, it offers a well-appointed interior with more room than the Jeep® Grar 
Ch y smooth ride. Along with extras like 
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1. Brian Foster’s 
cedar tuteur is 
easy to assemble, 
weathers 
beautifully, 
$149. Call 
215-545-5442. 
2. A hand-forged 
iron lattice is 
enlivened with a 
trio of flags, 
$1,150. At the 
Garden Room: 
212-879-1179. 
3. Black willow 
makes a natural 
arch for growing 
morning glories 
or honeysuckle, 
$185. At 
Delaware River 
Trading Company: 
800-732-4791. 
4. Fit this five- 
foot wire finial 
into a planter 
with a 22-inch 
diameter, $450. 
At the Potted 
Plant: 
404-233-7800. 
5. The wood 
Lighthouse trellis — 
stands seven- 
and-a-half feet 
tall, $1,250. 

At Treillage: 
212-535-2288. 
6. Give roses 
room to grow. 
Mount this wire 
arch to the side 
of a house or barn, 
$750. From 
FrenchWyres: 
903-597-8322. 
7. A blue 

trellis topped by 

a golden finial 
injects color in 
the garden, $400. 
At Lexington 
Gardens: 
212-861-4390. 
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1. A curly maple 
veneer frame 
cradles the 
mattress and box 
spring on the 
Truss bed from 
Momus, $4,538 
for queen. Call 
313-998-0098. 

Ze LKEA’s 
Haparanda bed 

on wheels is 
slipcovered in 
sand-colored 
cotton, $469 

for queen. Call 
410-931-8940. 

3. Ted Boerner 
came up with a 
slanted headboard 
to make reading 
in bed more 
comfortable, 
$3,000 for 

twin. Call 
415-487-0110. 

4. Mother-of-pearl 
buttons dress up 

an upholstered bed 
frame, $4,460 

for queen with 
optional swivel- 
arm lamps. 

From Ligne Roset: 
800-By-ROSET. 

En Classic 
geometrics make 
the German 

Toro bed from 
Wohnphilosophie 
suitable for 

any decor, $3,990 
for queen. 

At EinzigArt: 
212-334-HOME. 

6. Chris Lehrecke 
combines a 
chunky mahogany 
base and a 

pierced anodized- 
aluminum 
headboard, $4,900 
for queen. At Troy: 
212-941-4777. 










Looking for something more 
contemporary than a four-poster or a 
sleigh bed? Rest easy 
with one of these 


streamlined designs 
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A CARDMEMBER GOES SHOPPING 


JERRY SEINFELD 


{ Comedian, Author, Cereal Lover } 
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1. Chair 8. Shoes 15. Television 

2. Globe 9. Lamp 16. Pez Collection 
3. Rug 10. Basketball 17. Cereal Bowls 
4. Shoe Polisher 11. Computer 18. Cereal 

5. Sink 12. Coffee Table 19. Fridge 

6. Goldfish 13. VideoGame 20. Satellite Dish 
7. Vacuum 14. Cleansers 21. Bike & Stand 


The American Express Card is welcome at all 
kinds of places. Just ask Jerry, who uses his Card 
for everyday items, as well as for the things that 
make him, well, Jerry. In fact, it’s so widely accepted, 
Jerry uses it wherever he goes. No kidding. 


{You can find items like Jerry’s at these establishments: } 


The Sports Authority Crate & Barrel Furniture 


RadioShack Rand McNally Travel Store 
Petland Discount Hammacher Schlemmer 
EW. Woolworth Co. Sears 


{ And if you're in Jerry’s neighborhood, New York City: \ 
ABC Carpet & Home Food Emporium 


Bicycle Habitat Palazzetti 
Desco Vacuums The Lighting Center, Ltd. 
Nobody Beats The Wiz 
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Whether created 


out of chips of marble, 


glass, or porcelain, 
mosaics add a dash of the 


exotic to any room 
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1. Linda Hoffhines 
applies shards 
to her vessel-like 
sculptures. Throug 
decorators, from 
CrossHarris: 
212-888-7878. 
2. The opalescent 
glass twinkles whe 
this hurricane 
lantern is placed 
over a lit candle, 
$130. At ABC 
Carpet & Home: 
212-473-3000. 
3. Blake Sherlock 
affixes china to an. 
oval table, $390. 
At Various Designs: 
415-863-8796. 
4. This mirror’s 
wave pattern 
was inspired by 
a Byzantine 
mosaic, $1,140. 
From Goralnick 





Buchanan: 
212-644-0334. 
5. Add a marble 
fish mosaic to 
your kitchen, $44 
per square foot. 
At Waterworks: 
800-899-6757. 
6. Bits of vintage | 
china create 

a kaleidoscope of 
color on this | 
teapot, $240. 
From Mozayiks: 
212-219-1160. 

7. Order this 
serpentine border 
by the foot, $71. 
At Waterworks: 
800-899-6757. 
8. Following 

the French art of 


pique-assiette, 
plates are broken, 
then put back 
together on Ercole’s 
cloverleaf table, 
$1,695. Call 
212-473-3000. 


PARIS 


Yves Delorme | 
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PALAIS ROYAL'S FINE FRENCH LINENS FOR BED, BATH ¢ TABLE ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH THESE STORES 


\MA Birmingham Christine's Mobile The Giving Tree ARIZONA Scottsdale The Linen Tree - The Linen Line ARKANSAS Little Rock Maison du Linge CALIFORNIA Beverly Hills Livingstone's - 

set al Burlingame Pomerania Down Del Mar Country Downs La Jolla Everett Stunz Laguna Beach Laguna Colony Company Los Altos Linens of Los Altos Los Angeles International Down 
satos Maids Quarters Modesto Lino Bella Mendocino The Golden Goose Mill heads Featherbed & Bath Newport Beach Between the Sheets Palm Springs Alan Ladd Palo Alto Vanderbilt's 
mento Scandia Down San Francisco Sue Fisher King - Scheuer Linens - Fillamento - Gump's Santa Monica Room With A View Santa Rosa Reverie Linens Sherman Oaks The Home Shops 

Helena Vanderbilt’s Tahoe City Scandia Down COLORADO Aspen Le Tub Boulder Peppercorn Collection Denver Brass Bed of Denver - Scandia Down CONNECTICUT Greenwich Lynnens 

c Image d'Europe New Canaan S. Browne Westport A Touch of Europe DELAWARE Wilmington Palais Royal FLORIDA Boca Raton Snowden & Roy Fine Linens Dadeland, Miami Burdine'’s 

7d Just Calvins Jacksonville Bath & Linen Shop Key Biscayne The Island Shop Miami Beach Moseley’s Naples Gattle’s Paim Beach Kassatly's Tampa Villa Rosa Vero Beach Gattle'’s - J. Russell 

s West Palm Beach Pioneer Linens Winter Park Aria Fine Linens GEORGIA Adlanta Erika Reade - Palais Royal Hawa Honolulu Details International IDAHO Boise Scandia Down Sun Valley 

Picket Fence ILLINOIS Barrington The Gilded Nest Chicago & Winnetka Bedside Manor, Ltd. Lake Forest Mimi's Lingerie KANSAS Overland Park Annabelles KENTUCKY Louisville Bittners 
LOUISIANA Baton Rouge Custom Linens New Orleans Custom Linens MASSACHUSETTS Boston Linens on the Hill Chestnut HillScandia Down Great Barrington DeWoolfson Down 

ucket The Lion’s Paw Yarmouthport Design Works Annex MARYLAND Aymnapolis Palais Royal Bethesda Palais Royal Lutherville Palais Royal MICHIGAN Birmingham Jacobson’s - Touch of Lace 

etoskey Gattle’s MINNESOTA Edina Natural Bed & Bath missourt Springfield Nancy Rose St. Louis Sallie mississippt Hattiesburg The Art of Giving Jackson Fridge’s NORTH CAROLINA 

e DeWoolfson Down Chapel Hill Peacock Alley Charlotte Bedside Manor Greensboro Bed & Bath Boutique Raleigh Lavender and Lace W ilmington Scentsational Winston-Salem Meade & 

idden NEBRASKA Omaha The Linen Gallery NEW JERSEY Far Hills Sydney Street Linwood Gioyanni's of Central Square Pennington Ashton Whyte Bed & Bath Red Bank Down to Basics 

Girt Classic Home NEW YORK Bridgehampton C & W Mercantile Huntington Feather Your Nest New York ABC Home Furnishings - Schweitzer'’s Linens - Leslie Anderson at Bergdorf’s - 

\d Hoc - Harris Levy Southampton Hildreth’s onto Cincinnati Gattle's ( “olumbus The Linen Tree OKLAHOMA Oklahoma Ci ity Belle Maison ‘Tudsa The Dolphin - TA. Lorton OREGON 
Portland Virginia Jacobs PENNSYLVANIA Ardmore Maleka Doylestown County Linen Center Philadelphia Vhe Linen Closet Pittsburgh Feathers RHODE ISLAND Newport Rue de France 

SOUTH CAROLINA Charleston Palais Royal Columbia Mais Oui TENNESSEE Germantown Reverie Fine Linens Memphis David's Home Fashions Nashvilie Bella Linea TEXAS Amarillo 

artha Smith Fine Linens Austin Feather Your Nest Dallas Linen Gallery Houston Linens Unlimited of Houston San Antonio Lin Marche UTAH Salt Lake City European Linens - Details 
VIRGINIA Alexandria Palais Royal Charlottesville Palais Royal Fairfax Palais Royal Richmond Palais Royal Virginia Beach Palais Royal WASHINGTON Bellevue Domaine - Scandia Down 

WISCONSIN Kohler Past Basket Mequon Percy's WYOMING Jackson Hole Scandia Down 

































AT HOME AT NEOCON 


NeoCon, the office furnishings show held each year at the Chicago Merchan4 
dise Mart, just got better. That’s because a residential design exhibition calle 
Decorex USA, an American version of the popular English Decorex Interna4 
tional, has joined up. Decorex USA will feature displays of new products for the 
home from prestigious manufacturers worldwide such as Ann Sacks, Kravet Fab- 
rics, lan Sanderson, and Scalamandré (English garden ornaments made of recon- 
stituted stone from Haddonstone, left). This year the show, from June 10 to 12, is 
open to design professionals only, but next year a day will be set aside for the gen- 


eral public. Call 800-677-6278. Kathleen Mahoney 


| VISITATION RIGHTS Have you ever tried to 


peek over a wall to see what 





you suspect is a spectacular garden on the other side? Within a year or two, 
you may be able to walk in by the front door, thanks to a heroic effort being 
undertaken by (“I said no three times, but somebody had to do it”) Janet 
Meakin Poor. Newly appointed chairman of the Garden Conservancy’s 
Open Days Directory, Poor will expand the conservancy’s listing of private 
gardens that are open to the public. The first Open Days Directory, published 
last year, included gardens in Westchester County, New York, and western 
Connecticut (George Schoellkopf’s pool garden in Connecticut, right). By 
1997 Poor plans to have mapped out “clusters of gardens” that will be show- 
ing each Sunday from May to September all across the country, making the 
Open Days Directory program comparable in scope to England’s Open Gar- 
dens Scheme. This year’s Open Days Directory features 39 gardens in New 
j York’s Westchester, Dutchess, and Putnam counties; 30 in Suffolk County; ! < 
and 74 in Connecticut. To order, send a check for $8 ($5 for 
Conservancy members) plus $1.50 for shipping and handling ON THE AIR 
to the Garden Conservancy, P.O. Box 219, Cold Spring, NY Takeout goes upmarket as white-linen restaurants offer 
10516. To suggest gardens for next year’s national roster, call Ree VES veMeronw ata Worm xe) onmtom (awa Cole ecw lole oa Cajun 
914-265-2029. Stephanie Rank you can pick up chef Kerry Heffernam’s signature 
seared tuna with Swiss chard and fingerling potatoes. 


CALEND AIK 


Baltimore, June 16—September 8 Best known for his portraits, Alex Katz 
also paints landscapes similarly suffused with simplicity. Rarely seen works 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art’s “Alex Katz: Under the Stars, American 
Landscapes, 1951-1994” include Swamp Maple, 4:30 (top left). Call 410- 
396-7100. New York, May 4—September 8 Examples from two cen- 
tuties of quiltmaking have been assembled for the Museum of American 
Folk Art’s “American Treasury” exhibition. Sarah Ann Garges’s 1853 
appliquéd masterpiece (top right). Opens June 5 “Furniture of Dis- 
tinction, 1790-1890” at the Museum of the City of New York celebrates 
the golden age of New York cabinetmaking. See prime examples like a 
c. 1850 walnut Gothic Revival side chair (right). Call 212-534-1672. 
June 7—September 29 More than 500 works are brought together in 
the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum’s ambitious “Africa: The Art 
of a Continent.” Call 212-423-3600. Philadelphia, June 15-Sep- Slam 
tember 29 Re-creating its landmark 1921 show, the Museum of 
American Art presents “To Be Modern: American Encounters With 

. ‘ézanne and Company.” Man Ray’s A.D. 1914 (left) is among the 
drawings and paintings. Cal Chicago, May 16—September 13 This city has a tradition of 














innovation in housing it: enious Solutions,” sponsored by the Chicago Architecture Foundation, sam- 

ples more than a hundred pri ext. 123. Atlanta, June 15—September 14 The history of the South is 
hr, y -\ yran ] = _ 

told through photographs in the 1 urir the South, 1860 to the Present.” Call 404-733-4437. Jeffrey Schaper 
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| She's back—but not for long. In her satin 
! 

| gown and furry stole, Enchanted Evening® 
{ 


Barbie® doll is the epitome of elegance. Ass 


a girl, you couldnt resist that intoxicating 





S . 
~/he glamour of the sixties 


is about to return. But only for 
a limited engagement. 


glamour. Now, with this Collector Edition 
reproduction of the 1960 beauty, you can 
preserve her pristine perfection, shoes and 
all. To find a store near you that carries 
Barbie Collectibles” call 1-800-524-8697. 
If you're in Canada, call 1-800-665-6288. 


You're never too old for Barbie. 


™ 


COLLECTIBLES 


1996 MATTEL, INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED YOLL PRODUCTION LIMITED TO 199¢ 














Wilsonart” 


Made | 
to be | 
ived on.| 


he dreams of a spectaculan 
performance. Meanwhile, 
the Wilsonart” Flooring in 


her dressing room is giving 


ee 


one. This is laminate flooring 
at its best: attractive, easy ( 
to keep clean and incredibly 
durable. (Pirouettes mean 
nothing to this floor.) Better) 
still, Wilsonart Flooring 
comes in both woodgrain ! 
planks and stone-look tiles 

you can mix-and-match in J ; 
an infinite variety of ways. 
All backed by a 10-year | . 
warranty (wear-stain-fade) } ! 


Fh 
and brought to you by 





Wilsonart International, ! 
| the world’s leading manu- 
facturer of high pressure 
decorative laminate. p 


| : Available June 1. 


Made in the U.S.A. 


Fe stn 





rf, a guide to Wilsonart” Flooring ‘ 

lecorating aa 

r free - 

For | n as ERT Seen ae A 4 
nie WILSONART 
call 1-800-7,1 aN: OTE RONG SA, Tei OR INE HANALE 








(GOING FECHIN Good news for travelers 


to Taos, New Mexico: A 
new 65-room hotel, the Fechin Inn, opens this month on the 
peaceful six-acre grounds of the Fechin Institute, the former 
home of Nicolai Fechin, a Russian painter and wood-carver 
who moved to Taos in 1927. The artist’s house is a typical 
adobe structure but the doors, window frames, mantels, beams, : 
and corbels were inspired by the wooden churches of his 
native land. In the new inn (below), all of the interior wood- 
work will be carved in Fechin’s robust, whimsical style. Room 


rates begin at $120; 800-811-2939. Elizabeth H. Hunter 
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SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY ~ 


In their new shop in Jacksonville, Florida, Jim and Phoebe 








‘ 3 ae 
Howard have transformed 5,000 square feet into what resem- 
bles a well-decorated house. Customers are invited to stroll 
through and maybe even sit down in the living room. Every- 
thing is for sale: a tufted sofa (above right), $4,250; Redouté 
prints, $278; antique transferware (above left); even bunches 
of dried hydrangeas, $21 each. If you need some guidance, Jim 
Howard’s decorating firm is under the same roof. Mrs. Howard, 





PMORT SEASON, BIG CROP 


“We don’t even have a growing season,” 
jokes Bill McDorman, head of High Alti- 
tude Gardens in Hailey, Idaho, not far 
from Sun Valley. “One recent summer 
we had nine frosts and two hailstorms 
between Memorial Day and Labor Day.” 
At 6,000 feet, High Altitude has one of 
the shortest growing seasons in the 
country. Yet here—and in equally chal- 
lenging Vermont, Montana, and Maine 
—demonstration gardens flourish. If your 
summers are short and cold, visit one for 
inspiration. High Altitude, for example, 
has 90 kinds of wildflowers and 25 vari- 
eties of Siberian tomatoes, among other 
things, on five acres of demonstration 
gardens. To visit, call 208-788-4363. 
Shepherd and Ellen Ogden have just 
moved their Cook’s Garden seed catalog 
planting fields to Burlington, Vermont, 


a city known for its brief, cool summers. 





There they join 
other specialized 
organic farmers in 
the 15-acre back- 
yard of the Garden- 
ers Supply Com- 
pany’s catalog store. 
Visitors this year 
will see how real pros start a garden from 
scratch. They can also tour all the gar- 
dens there, which include a plot devoted 
to artichokes, another to salad greens. 
Call 802-660-3505. 

John Navazio, plant breeder at Garden 
City Seeds in Hamilton, Montana (about 
40 miles south of Missoula), selects for 
earliness and resiliency. He also has been 
experimenting to increase beta carotene 
in vegetables—with colorful results. See 
purple Dragon carrots, golden beets, 
orange-fleshed cucumbers, and pink 


< 
Zz 


4128 Herschel St.; 904-387-1202. Elizabeth Mayhew 





onions in their demonstration garden, 
above. Call 406-961-4837. 


Visitors are welcome almost any day 


but Sunday until October at Johnny’s 
Selected Seeds in Albion, Maine. Exam- 
ine flowers and vegetables grown in trials 
before the best seeds are selected for the 
catalog. Learn every trick known to 
extend the growing season, from black 
paper under melons to tents and other 
shelters for such heat lovers as tomatoes, 
eggplants, and peppers. For tours, call 


207-437-4301. Cecile Shapiro 


Lloyd Wright’s Usonian house (left) for newsman Loren Pope was built in 
1940 in Falls Church, Virginia. When highway construction threatened it in 
the sixties, then-owner Marjorie Leighey and the National Trust moved it to 
> the Trust’s Woodlawn Plantation in Alexandria. Perfect solution? Not quite. 
2 Resited on shifting clay, the cypress, brick, and glass house buckled. It has 
« been moved thirty feet and is open again. Call 703-780-4000. Jane Margolies 
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"And the suspension is definitely not rocky road. 
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THE NEW GARDEN CLUBS 


Spontaneously organized, informally structured, these grass-roots 


eroups focus on visiting each other’s gardens, sharing plants, and trading seeds 


By HAT sx 


A couple of neighbors talking over the back fence, an off- 
shoot seeking independence from an established plant soci- 
ety—this is how innovative garden clubs are forming now- 
adays. Loosely organized—if at all—the groups pledge no 
allegiance to national organizations, attract no white-gloved 
ladies with social agendas. Inquisitive and inclusive, they 
welcome men and women, enthusiastic beginners as well as 
professional gardeners, and like nothing better than searching 
for a rare spring bulb, taking a tour of nurseries, or showing 
off the blooms in their own backyards. 

The new groups don’t quite qualify as a social phenom- 
enon—they aren’t exactly sweeping the country—but they 
are sprouting in random geographic pockets. You can find them 
on Long Island in New York, the San Francisco Bay area, 
western Connecticut, the Pacific Northwest, and the North 
Shore of Boston. Each has its own mission. 

“Mission! What mission?” I can almost hear California’s 
Berkeley-based group hooting. There are no dues to pay, no 
membership list, no president. But those who irregularly con- 
vene value their meetings passionately. These gardening 
fanatics, amateurs and professionals alike, know their stuff and 
truly enjoy each other. If you’re plugged in to the national gar- 
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SHIELDS 


dening grapevine, you may have heard of the Hortisexuals. 

“As long as there are people who get hot and bothered 
by plants and love gardening, there will be Hortisexuals,” says 
Berkeley sculptor Marcia Donahue, whose 40-by-60-foot gar- 
den doubles as her gallery, open to the public on Sundays. A 
couple of stone snake heads peer out of a retaining wall 
through a bed of alliums, a two-ton golden granite peach 
ripens on a patch of lawn. 

“We aren’t a fixed number,” says Donahue of the Horti- 
sexuals, whose members include garden writer Ann Lovejoy 
and hardy-geranium specialist Robin Parer. Gardening friends 
and friends of friends, the snowballing group has been getting 
together for about six years and uses Richard Ward’s Oakland 
nursery, The Dry Garden, as its unofficial center. “We'll drop 
in, organize a junket, plan a potluck dinner or a visit to some- 
one’s garden,” explains Donahue. Twenty Hortisexuals might 
rent houses on Catalina for a few days to search for an indige- 
nous variety of a rare Calochortus, a delicate spring bulb with 
a cup-shaped flower in shades of yellow and lavender. 

Recently four of these kindred spirits drove six hours 
down the coast to Santa Barbara to tour Lotusland, Madame 
Ganna Walska’s engaging and outrageous 37-acre garden, > 
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Elizabeth Arden 
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«“ 
Huge 
x a. 
Cynthia 
famous fo! ollection of palmlike cycads and amazingly 
diverse cacti. Lotusland, now open to the public by appoint- 
ment, was financed in the thirties and forties by Walska’s 
string of wealthy husbands, who indulged the beautiful would- 
be opera singer’s horticultural eccentricities. According to the 
late Keith Cahoon, a nursery owner, “Walska broke all the 
rules of landscaping with those tacky open-mouthed clam- 
shells, a terrace mosaic of swirling pebbles, a crazy aloe- 
bordered pool garden. It was magical the morning we were 
there. A cloud of mist was just rising from the blue garden— 
agaves, eucalyptus, blue conifers.” 

But the touring Hortisexuals concluded that Lotusland, 
despite all its magic, had been restored too tidily for their 
tastes. They missed the wonderful vegetative mess of earlier 
visits, a sloppy profusion that they are sure Madame Walska 
intended. 

Restraint in a garden, anything that smacks of “East 
Coast good taste,” is viewed with suspicion, even instant dis- 
missal, by the Hortisexuals. “We encourage lunacy in the gar- 
den, egg each other on to splurge,” says one member. On this 
particular jaunt to southern California, a “nursery crawl” 
through commercial specialty greenhouses resulted in a car 
crammed with unusual plants. Donahue couldn’t resist wildly 
sculpted begonias, “plants that look as though they’ve been 
designed by Dr. Seuss, crazy khaki-colored leaves with clots of 
blood-red flowers,” she says. 

Not many garden groups can keep up such a fanciful 
pace. The Northwest Perennial Alliance is a more serious- 
minded organization, “a tremendously interested little off- 
shoot of Seattle’s thousand-member Hardy Plant Society,” says 
Portland garden writer and photographer Cynthia Woodyard. 
“Huge memberships can become cumbersome,” she contin- 
ues. “All those Robert’s Rules of Order can bog you down. 
Purists and experimentalists can become polarized. A splinter 
group is fresh and encourages new life—like a cutting.” Wood- 
yard especially enjoys trading unusual seeds in the spring 
(a brown iris is one of her favorites) and hosting wandering 
garden gurus like England’s Rosemary Verey. 

If the Northwest Perennial Alliance grew from seeds of 
discontent, Long Hill’s Garden Committee in Beverly, Mass- 
achusetts, began as a garden preservation effort that now 
enfolds avid area gardeners. The Trustees of Reservations (a non- 


profit land conservation organization in Massachusetts) may 


own the antebellum-style house and surrounding 114 acres at 


Long Hill, but the eighty-year-old perennial borders belong 


(all but technically) to tl olunteers who help take care of 
them. After s« iping it Long Hill, the 
gardeners are likely to end fine gardens for 
a cutting of fragrant day t ld 1 tree peony’s 


powder-pink crepe petals 
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memberships can be cumbersome,” says garden photographer 


odyard. “A splinter group encourages new life—like a cutting” 


This clutch of dedicated gardeners reaches out to com- 
munity green thumbs by offering a distinguished lecture series, 
propagation workshops, and by opening the 1,000-volume 
Sedgwick garden library to the public. Gardeners all over 
Boston’s North Shore line up early for Long Hill’s Mother's 
Day rare-plant sale, when gems from alpine specialist Cather- 
ine Hull and wildflower champion Margot Parrot (both Long 
Hill garden committee members) go on the block. And for $1 
you can take home a dinner-plate-size mass of forget-me-nots, | 
offspring of those originally planted by Mrs. Ellery Sedgwick, 
the first owner of Long Hill. 

The Horticultural Alliance of the Hamptons (H.A.H.) | 
headquartered in Bridgehampton, New York, began small but | 
energetic ten years ago. Two neighbors talking over the back | 
fence, interior designer Bill Shank and landscaper John Whit- 
ney, decided to gather a group of people who were interested 
in sharing their gardening experiences. They envisioned an 
eventual membership of fifty—men and women whose aim, 
according to the organization’s charter, is “to explore and 
encourage awareness and excellence in the art and science of 
horticulture on the South Fork of Long Island.” 

“We told all our friends about the first meeting,” remem- 
bers Shank. Three people showed up. At the next, there were 
seven. “We sat in the AA’s circle of chairs at the Episcopal _ 
church,” Shank says. Before long thirty people were coming, 
then sixty. By this time the group had moved to the Weight © 
Watchers’ room at a local community house. Today there are 
800 dues-paying ($35 a year) members.of the Alliance. The 
growing numbers are handled with grace through superb orga- 
nization, and whatever a member’s horticultural leanings there 
appears to be a niche for him or her. 

Alliance members receive a handsome, informative 28- | 
page journal twice a year. The six fact-filled articles (not one 
of which I could pass over without reading straight to the 
end), book reviews, poems, and ads are all illustrated with line 
drawings, prints, old etchings, and woodblocks that tell you a | 
design pro is at work. The art director, Irv Kaufman, is in fact 
a retired professor of art, according to the credits. 

A reader learns about the indomitable optimism of | 
daylily hybridizers who rise at 5:00 a.m. to start hopeful (if 
mostly unsuccessful) rounds of pollen dabbing. They also 
learn about eradicating bittersweet—how to “chop, gouge, 
rip, and mutilate the hateful vine.” An award-winning furni- 
ture designer, John Danzer, writes that the blueprint of the 
Adirondack chair, most popular of all American outdoor fur- 
niture, was stolen from its creator Thomas Lee in 1903, pat- 
ented and sold to hundreds of convalescing TB patients in the 
clean air of upstate New York. 

Last year the Alliance’s lecture series presented ten 
guest speakers, among them landscape architect Peter > 
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Hornbeck talking about trees in the 
landscape and Ho seautiful’s con- 
tributing garden © ‘itor Ken Druse shar- 
ing the shade-garden magic he works in 
small city spaces. Members’ seeds and 
hard-to-find plants are sold at these lec- 
tures, which also included outdoor light- 
ing, Long Island gardens of the Gilded 
Age, and the mysteries of composting. (1 
am definitely applying for membership. ) 

British garden designer and writer 
Penelope Hobhouse and her associate, 
Simon Johnson, presided over a two-day 
Alliance symposium. Allen Paterson, 
former director of the Canadian Royal 
Botanical Gardens, guided Alliance 
members through gardens in Scotland. 
Another trip explored Brandywine Val- 
ley estates for three days last spring. 

And, of course, members’ gardens 
are open for tours. “Year to year we never 
repeat gardens on the tour, except by 
special request,” says Shank. “You can 
learn something from every garden, 
modest or grand.” 

This June, for instance, six H.A.H. 
gardens will be open to members, in- 
cluding the one-acre plot in Southamp- 
ton of past copresidents Bill and Marie 
Donnelly. The retired Donnellys are the 
sole caretakers for their exquisite little 
garden with box-hedged perennial beds 
where Bill’s handmade purple-and- 
yellow birdhouses complement Marie’s 
exuberant clumps of Japanese irises in 
the same colors. 

English-born Pamela Harper, a 
garden writer and photographer now 
solidly rerooted in Virginia, has a theory 
about the mushrooming of hospitable 
gatherings of inquiring gardeners. “In 
the past few decades,” she says, “many 
Americans—especially the affluent 
boomer generation—have been able to 
buy what they wanted, travel where it 
suited them, satisfy any whim. Spoiled, 
you could say, but I think they’re still 
hungry—hungrier than ever, perhaps— 
to do something creative, something 
that feeds the soul.” a 
Hatsy Shields gardens on Bos: 
North Shore and writes regular 
House Beautiful. 
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Yj, c 
(fluconazole 150-mg tablet) 


for vaginal yeast infections due to Candida 


Summary of 
patient information about 
DIFLUCAN (Di-fla-can), 
fluconazole (fla-con-a-zol) 


PLEASE READ THIS BEFORE USING DIFLUCAN for 
the treatment of vaginal yeast infections due 
to Candida 


Pfizer wants you to know as much as possible 
about your medicines. The purpose of this 
summary is to inform you about DIFLUCAN 
and its use in the treatment of vaginal yeast 
infections. However, no summary can take the 
place of a discussion between you and your 
doctor or other healthcare professional. Your 
doctor has been provided with full prescribing 
information for DIFLUCAN, upon which this 
summary is based. You may want to read it 
and discuss any questions you may have. 


What is a vaginal yeast infection? 


In the vagina, yeast and bacteria live together ina 
balance that limits the excessive growth of either. When 
this normal balance is upset for any reason, an infection 
can occur. Changes within the vagina can be caused by 
increased moisture, as may happen during prolonged 
exposure to wet clothing or sweaty exercise outfits 


In addition, some medical conditions and certain 
medicines can increase the chances of getting a yeast 
infection. Specifically, the chances of getting an 
infection are higher in women who are pregnant, 
diabetic, using birth control pills, or taking antibiotics. 
Vaginal infections are common, and an estimated 75% 
of all adult women have at least one vaginal yeast 
infection in their lifetimes 


Vaginal yeast infections are uncomfortable and may 
cause itching, burning, and soreness. When infected, 
the lining of the vagina becomes inflamed (a condition 
known as vaginitis) and the vaginal area reddens. An 
increase in vaginal secretions is also common during 


yeast infections, and some women have a thick, white 


discharge. 
What is Candida? 


Most yeast infections are caused by a type of fungus 
called Candida. It is normal for the Candida yeast to live 
in the human body 


How does DIFLUCAN work against a yeast 
infection? 

DIFLUCAN is an antifungal agent that works by 
interfering with the yeast’s normal growth process. 
Because of this action, DIFLUCAN effectively cures 
most vaginal yeast infections due to Candida. 


Who should NOT take DIFLUCAN? 


DIFLUCAN should not be taken by anyone known to be 
allergic to fluconazole, the active ingredient, or to any 
of the inactive ingredients listed at the end of this 
Summary. Also, you should tell your doctor or other 
healthcare professional if you are allergic to any other 
medicines. 


How snould I take DIFLUCAN and what should 
I expect? 

DIFLUCAN for vaginal yeast infections is a 1SO-mg 
tablet that is taken by mouth. Most patients can expect 
to see the beginning, of symptom relief within 24 hours 
of taking the tablet. As DIFLUCAN works to cure the 
infection over a period of days, symptoms will gradually 
lessen and eventually disappear : 


DIFLUCAN can be taken anytime—day or night, with or 
without meals. You should take it as soon as possible, 
by mouth, to ensure the earliest relief. If the 
symptoms have not started to go away within 3 to 5 
days, you should contact your doctor or other 
healthcare professional : 


Possible side effects 


In US clinical studies of 448 patients taking a single 
dose of DIFLUCAN for vaginal yeast infections, the 
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most common side effects reported were headache 
(13%), nausea (7%), and stomach pain (6%). Other side 
effects reported were diarrhea (3%), indigestion (1%), 
dizziness (1%), and changes in the way food tastes (1%). 
Overall, 26% of patients taking DIFLUCAN reported 
side effects, compared with 16% of 422 patients using 
vaginal products. You may want to discuss with your 
doctor or other healthcare professional whether the 
convenience of a single oral dose outweighs the 
increased risk of side effects compared with other 
treatments that are applied directly in the vagina. You 
should also tell your doctor or other healthcare 
professional about any side effects you do experience. 


Important warnings and precautions 


Follow your doctor's directions about how to take 
DIFLUCAN, and be aware of the following points: 


¢ Ifthe symptoms of your vaginal yeast infection have 
not improved within 3 to 5 days, contact 
your doctor or other healthcare professional. 


¢ DIFLUCAN has not been studied in pregnant 
women. If you are pregnant, your doctor should 
prescribe DIFLUCAN only if the benefit to you 
justifies the possible risk to the fetus. 


* Because DIFLUCAN passes into human milk, 
you should not take DIFLUCAN while nursing. 


¢ Be sure to tell your doctor and other healthcare 
professionals about all the medicines you are 
taking—prescription, nonprescription, and vitamins. 
They know about possible interactions between 
medicines and are best able to prevent them. 
DIFLUCAN may interact with certain birth control 
pills, cimetidine (Tagamet), hydrocholorothiazide, 
antacids, rifampin, warfarin (Coumadin), phenytoin 
(Dilantin), cyclosporine (Sandimmune), zidovudine 
(Retrovir or AZT), theophylline, terfenadine 
(Seldane), and oral antidiabetic medicines. If you 
are not sure whether you are taking any of these 
medicines, check with your doctor, pharmacist, or 
other healthcare professional. 


¢ DIFLUCAN has been connected to rare cases of 
serious liver damage, including deaths, primarily in 
patients with serious underlying medical conditions. 


¢ Rare cases of anaphylaxis (a severe allergic reaction) 
have been reported, as well as rare cases of a severe 
skin disorder. 


Cancer and impairment of fertility 


Like most prescription drugs, DIFLUCAN was required 
to be tested on animals before it was allowed for human 
use. Often these tests are designed to achieve higher 
drug levels than humans achieve at recommended 
dosing. In these tests, benign liver tumors were 
observed in some of the male animals and a 
complicated labor/delivery was observed in some 
female animals. Your healthcare professional can tell 
you more about how drugs are tested on animals and 
what the results of these tests mean about safety for 
you. 


Pediatric use 


One-dose DIFLUCAN treatment for vaginal yeast 
infections due to Candida has not been studied in 
children. When multiple-dose DIFLUCAN was used for 
the treatment of other infections in children up to the 
age of 17 years, the most commonly reported side 
effects were vomiting (5%), stomach pain (3%), nausea 
(2%), and diarrhea (2%). 


Active ingredient: Each tablet contains 150 mg 
fluconazole. 


Inactive ingredients: Microcrystalline cellulose, 
dibasic calcium phosphate anhydrous, povidone, 
croscarmellose sodium, FD&C Red No. 40 aluminum 
lake dye, and magnesium stearate. 


Caution: Federal law prohibits dispensing without a 
prescription. You must see a doctor to receive a 
prescription 


If you have any questions or want more 
information about DIFLUCAN for the 
treatment of vaginal yeast infections, talk to 
your doctor or other healthcare professional. 


(Pfizer U.S. Pharmaceuticals Group 
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once for a complete 





treatment. That's 
wim the great idea 
behind Diflucan® (fluconazole). 
And Diflucan has been shown 
to be comparable to 7 days of 
Monistat® 7, Gyne-Lotrimin®, 
or Mycelex®-7.' In US clinical 





studies, the most common side 
effects that occurred with 
Diflucan were headache (13%), 
nausea (7%), and stomach pain 
(6%). To find out more about the 
prescription oral treatment... 


ask your doctor or healthcare 
rofessional about Diflucan for 


vaginal yeast infections. 
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| CHURCHES OF BAY Aukeliax 


The countryside southwest of Munich is rich in 








| masterpieces of German rococo—churches demure and | 
white outside, jubilant as a trumpet flourish within 
Buy, (CAT aE RD NIE CAUD vAESREG 

Every time I wandered through the hubbub of shoppers and sausage sellers on | 


Munich’s Sendlingerstrasse, I passed the dramatic facade. Painted to look like pink- | 
and-green marble, trimmed with a wedding-cake’s worth of flowers and ribbons, the 








very surface seemed to move. Furbelows of white plaster flowed around the win- | 
dows; a tall angel over the portico raised a chiding finger to her lips. I knew it must 





be a church, so one day I creaked open the heavy wooden doors and stepped inside. | 
I plunged into amber light in a lofty narrow space that seemed to rise to 
heaven; in fact, there was heaven, painted on the ceiling. Battalions of angels swung 
from gilded garlands of roses and leaves; sinuously twisted marble columns topped 
the balcony. Silver altarpieces flashed, and a crucifix hung suspended in space. I sat | 


4 vir 
stunned as a few grandmotherly women, clad in sensible shoes and utilitarian loden | 








Many Bavarian churches stand cloches, sank to their knees and fixed their eyes on the bejeweled skeleton of St. 
in green fields where cows still graze. John of Nepomuk in his glass case. If you have been raised a Protestant in the United | 
| One of the most famous (abo States, where bare white churches or dark Gothic halls represent sanctity, coming 
bears the name Wieskirche—Churcl face-to-face with a masterpiece of the German rococo like the Asamkirche—with its | 
in the Meadow. Top: nall country pinwheeling sensations of color and ornament—can make your head swim. When I 
church with typical onio caught sight of a small plaster putto bouncing on a cloud like an excited two-year- 


old, I realized that a church need not be solemn to be sacred. 

On trips into the countryside with my husband and daughters, I had glimpsed 
churches from across the fields and monasteries crowning distant green hills. I 
vat these rococo landmarks, scattered around Munich and on the broad plain 

ww the Alps, were built at a remarkable time in German history, from > | 
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The radiant, 
ornate interior of 
St. John Nepomuk 
in Munich (far 
right). The 

village church of 
Beuerberg (right), 
once part of 

a large, prosperous 
monastery. 


As we drove through the little 


town of Beuerberg, a call came from 


the backseat: “Church on the left” 


the end of the 17th through the 18th century. Peace and pros- 
perity had been restored after the Thirty Year’s War; the local 
prince, Max Emmanuel of Wittelsbach, was back from exile in 
France; the Protestants had been put in their place; and the 
monasteries (predominantly Benedictine) were rich in pilgrims 
and peasants’ tithes—all good reasons for Roman Catholic 
prelates to build churches as jubilant as a trumpet flourish. The 
architectural style that evolved in this period shows the power- 
ful influence of French architects who returned to Bavaria with 
Max of Wittelsbach, bringing rococo style with them. 

More than 200 churches were built during the Counter- 
Reformation, and many earlier ones were renovated so no 
trace of Gothicism remained—church after onion-domed 
church, demurely white outside, and a riot of pastel pink and 
green, gilding and silverwork, within. What the local peasants 
thought, as they left their cow barns or laced up their dirndls 
and went to the fanciful places of worship, is clear—this part 
of Bavaria is called Pfaffenwinkel, or the priests’ corner, a dis- 
missive wave at the prelates and their Bauwurm, which 
loosely translated means an obsession for building. 

After seeing the Asamkirche, built in the 1730s by the 
Asam brothers, Egid Quirin and Cosmos Damian, I wanted 
more of these joyful churches. One spring Saturday I lobbied 

hard for a pilgrimage—an architectural pilgrimage, not a real 
“one. (There are so many of the latter in this corner of Bavaria 
that the tourist office provides a guidebook for devout souls 
in search of a miraculous Madonna or a sacred hill to climb.) 
Like most residents of Bavaria, I had visited the famous 
Wieskirche, built in 1745 near the Alps, a marvelous light- 
filled cream-and-gold hall, set in a green meadow. But | 
wanted to go on a real treasure hunt, to look for lesser-known 
churches, to find the most opulent interiors hidden behind 
their blank, unassuming facades. “Besides,” | said to my hus- 
band, persuading him to come along, “There’s beer.” Monas- 
teries have been in the business of brewing beer since the days 
when it was a breakfast beverage, and I knew that where there 





were monks, there were bound to be mugs. 








That left the children. I promised schnitzel, pommes, 
and krapfen, skeletons and angels. They hopped into the back- 
seat, one with her thoughts on the French fries and dough- 
nuts to come, the other with a notebook to draw her favorite 
angels. We left the whizzing autobahn as it headed south and 
began to wind our way through landscapes that shifted 
quickly, like so much stage scenery. “Is this where the witch 


lives?” came from the backseat as we drove for five minutes in 
a Hansel and Gretel forest, then crested a gentle hill to see 
rapeseed in bloom, spilling a pool of yellow across a field. 

As we drove through the little farm town of Beuerberg, 
another call came from the backseat: “Church on the left.” 
We crunched across the gravel in a breeze heavy with essence 
of cow to contemplate the quiet village church, once part of a 
prosperous, well-endowed monastery. Built in 1630 in baroque 
style, the grand and solemn forerunner of rococo, the church 
has a facade enlivened by Illusionsmalerei 
l’oeil decorations with pink-and-blue pilasters, and window 





painted trompe- 


surrounds of gold. Set in every pier of the white interior were 
altars of faux marble and gilded details, rich as jewelry boxes. 
Behind the Virgin’s chapel, another baroque bijou, was‘a 
churchyard filled with graves of those lost in the last war, the 
tombstones set with the last photographs of young men in 
Wehrmacht gray, “verloren in Stalingrad.” 

Skirting the edge of the beautiful lake of Ammer we 
went on to Andechs, a monastery bustling with both piety and 
commerce, a stark contrast to the diminished power of the reli- 
gious community at Beuerberg. Andechs crowns a hill that has 
been a pilgrimage point for hundreds of years; heavy wooden 
crosses, carried by penitents who still walk across the plains, > 
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It was country and western day at the monastery’s Wirtshaus; the strains of 


“Your Cheatin’ Heart” followed us down the path through the herb garden 
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line the \ hitewashed walls of the abbey. Other pilgrims arrive 
by newer methods: There is a big parking lot filled with tourist 
buses and BMWs whatever the season, and the paths leading 
to the abbey complex are thronged with Germans pursuing 
their weekly ritual—a brisk walk and a huge lunch. 

Beer is the big attraction: Andechs is famous for its brew, 
made according to 400-year-old recipes. We found our way to 
the terrace, passing tables full of Bavarians in loden jackets and 
jeans who were hoisting foot-tall mugs of fresh beer and mak- 
ing their way through vast trenchers of pork and sauerkraut. 
No Singing, No Loudness, exhort the monks’ signs, but the 
jolly contentment around the tables was obvious: babies 
yelped, dogs shook their neck chains, and pink faces attested to 
the fast walks that had brought everyone here. My girls ate six 
inches each of a long, long wurst; | chewed on a pretzel the size 
of my purse; my husband alternated attacks on his steaming 
pork leg and glass mug, while we watched the Féhn, the wind 
from the Alps, scour the sky to paintbox blue. 

Leaving that happy scene, which only needed a Bruegel 
to paint it, we visited Andechs’s church, remodeled in 1751 
and a masterwork of rococo. Johann Baptist Zimmerman, one 
of the best known stucco masters and fresco painters, con- 
cocted a white-and-gold chancel where light from large, clear 
windows—no stained glass for rococo artisans—bathes a space 
swirling with pattern and color. It’s an interior that can make 
you giddy, as the walls undulate and the gold unfurls. 

The girls, in the lead, were eager to find the venerated 
relics of Andechs: three communion wafers, one with the 
bloody fingerprint of Jesus, set in fine 15th-century Bavarian 
silverwork. All, unfortunately, were locked away, and they had 
to content themselves with the créche, every figure drawn 
from life on a Bavarian farm in the 17th century. They cooed 
over the barnyard while I stepped back into the church to 
look at the choir dome, described by one critic as seeming “to 
swell and tauten like an unfurled sail.” 

Gray clouds had gathered as we drove on to Wessobrun, 
once a monastery four times the size it is now. Fish swam 
between the arches of the graceful springhouse, circa 1735; 
rain dripped from the roof, making circles in the pools of the 
sacred spring. The name of Wessobrun appears over and over 
in any history of the period’s architecture; the workshops pro- 
duced stucco workers who embellished the corridors and ceil- 
ings here as well as many architects and painters who grew to 
prominence. 

We scuttled out of the drizzle into the main building 
and were met by a tiny nun, not much bigger than my eight- 
year-old. She planted her small feet on the polished stone of 
the 300-year-old floors and directed our gaze to \7th-century 
stuccowork frames of the philosophers Anaxagoras and Pro- 
tagoras—reminders, our nun told us, o: 


ledication 
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to science. Then her skirts swished as she led us up the stair to 
the intersection of a long hall where ornament changed from 
baroque to rococo. To our left was the baroque, a thick and 
heavy stuccowork of cupid’s heads and urns lacing a ceiling of 
pink; to the right, a lighter hand had woven fronds and flow- 
ers and scallop shells, the motifs common to courtly French 
design of the early 18th century. 

We had time for one more monastery, in the small town 
of Benediktbeueren, where little houses crowd the walls of the 
complex as they have for 1,200 years. The music at the 
monastery’s Wirtshaus, however, was thoroughly contempo- 
rary; it was country and western day, and the strains of “Your 
Cheatin’ Heart” followed us down the path through the herb 
garden and into the inner court where tonsured men in black 
robes still walk the colonnaded cloisters. Here silence 
descended so deeply we could hear bees nuzzling the roses. 

Double onion domes crown the church, a full flowering 
of the baroque, its noble piers rising to a ceiling painted by the 
Asam brothers’ father, Georg. In the Anastasia chapel behind 
the main sanctuary, a rococo oval as light as whipped cream, 
you can see work by almost all of the great rococo masters. 
Johannes Michael Fischer designed it in 1751, and the gifted 
stuccoer Johannes Michael Feuchtmayer, Wessobrun-trained, 
filled it with faux-marbleized pillars and delicate traceries of 
white stucco with coveys of cherubs fluttering everywhere. My 
eight-year-old plunked herself down with her notebook and 
tried to draw one of the cherubs, but I had my eye out for a 
sculptor who did more grown-up angels. Ignaz Gunther melts 
my heart; here, and in other churches in the region, he cre- 
ated the most tender, most human heavenly inmates. Long- 
limbed and elegant, an angel by Gunther flutters at a side altar. 
High above, in a gold-and-white frame, is a pastel vision of 
Anastasia on her way into heaven, with pink clouds swirling 
around her, pink as the clouds that greeted us as we joined the 
autobahn for the straight shot back to Munich. 

I went to the Asamkirche the next day, and settled 
myself again in the interior that still seemed so startling. This 
was built by Egid Asam to suit himself—not a prince or a | 
prelate—next door to his own house on Sendlingerstrasse. His 
brother frescoed the ceiling, he himself shaped the Christ held 
in the arms of God. As Asam approached forty, and thought of 
death, he chose dark and sumptuous colors rather than the | 
pastels that lit his other projects, but the giddy play of shadow — 
and gold, of gilded grinning death’s heads and pure white putti 
hold the worshipper in a trance. If architecture is frozen music, 
you can see it here, and in other rococo churches—a Hallelu- 
jah Chorus from a heavenly choir. = 


Catherine Calvert, formerly an editor at Town & Country, lives 
in Munich and travels frequently throughout Europe. 

















I have seen the longest of winters. I have seen compassion conquer despair. 


I have seen that hope is a flame that can’t be extinguished. I would like to see my children. 


-Diane Paul, Red Cross Overseas Refugee Relief. 
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UICK FIX FOR A 
SUMMER RENTAL 


In the blink of an 

eye, interior designer 
Jeffrey Bilhuber turned 
a summer rental into 
an enchanted cottage, 


and you can too 


By BETH SHERMAN 


Wizards use a wand, and magicians 
rely on a black top hat. But all Jeffrey 
Bilhuber needs to transform an ordi- 
nary summer rental into an efferves- 
cent seaside retreat fits inside a plain cardboard box. He simply Federal- 
Expressed a five-foot-tall wardrobe carton to the 18th-century house he rents 
each summer on Nantucket. What did he pack? Anything that folds, rolls, or 
can be flattened—bolts of cotton ticking, art posters, Isamu Noguchi paper 





lanterns, mosquito netting—along with 48 votive candles to set the relaxed, 
light-dappled mood. “You don’t have to be a decorator to pull this off,” Bilhu- 
ber assures us. 

Without investing in new furniture, the New York—based interior 
designer personalized each room, subtly changing the floor plan by moving 
objects around and editing the existing decor. “I call it ‘no excuses’ decorating,” 
says Bilhuber, who also transforms each hotel room he stays in, stripping bed- 
spreads and sticking postcards into the mirror frame. “Look at what’s there, but 
look at it afresh.” 

In the living room, for instance, Bilhuber repositioned the main seating 
area so that it’s farther away from the fireplace, which made the room appear 
less cluttered. The designer tucked, pinned, and tied blue-and-white-striped 
fabric around the seat cushions on the sofa and chairs. “It looks ravishing,” he 
notes, “but it also protects the owner’s furniture.” He covered a mahogany 
piano bench with a cotton sheet printed with seashells and starfish and moved 
the bench away from the piano. In the master bedroom, the side-by-side “Lucy 
and Ricky” beds were separated; Bilhuber placed one bed in front of the win- 


dow and the other across the room, then draped both in gauzy, romantic white 


mosquito netting. 

he bathroom received an instant makeover. Three posters of Geor- 
gia O’Keeffe’s poppies clamber up the wall, punctuated by a frieze of gardening 
seed packets. “There’s a world of opportunity in a summer rental,” Bilhuber 
explains. “The most minor changes can have a major impact.” = 
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Before and after, from top: 
Bilhuber opened up the living room 
(before, at left) by shifting 

furniture away from the fireplace. 

The Noguchi lamp (top right) 

folds up accordion-style, so it’s 

easy to pack. In the master bedroom 

(before, at left), the beds were 

repositioned and dressed in mosquito 

netting; the rug was rolled up, 

exposing the cool wood floor. 

Removing the crocheted canopies 

in the guest room (before, at left) 

revealed the lean skeletal bed frames. 

To avoid nail holes in the master 

bath (before, at left), posters were 

put up with adhesive. The designer 

(below left) with his box of tricks. 

Waverly’s Simsbury Stripe 

(below) is tied around a seat cushion. 


The gray shingled house (bottom). 
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THE STORIES HOWSES Eas 


Who wesigned and built your house? What did the original landscaping 
look lie? Why is there a shadowy scar on the living room wall? Researching the 


history of your house will help you solve these mysteries 





By Cis Re 


With the creak of a floorboard or the 
sigh of the wind in the chimney, old 
houses whisper of past lives. They speak 
of children who scurried up stairs, of ser- 
vants who cooked in open hearths that 
may still be there boarded up, of forgot- 
ten architects whose creativity still 
marks the rooms. Who exactly were 
these ghosts of decorating past? 

The answer lies in courthouse files, 
in probate documents, in old town maps, 
even in 19th-century home magazines, 
which once published nearly every good 
architect’s work. With a little sleuthing 
it is possible to make the acquaintance of 


those who shaped the rooms you live it 
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A house history can be as simple 
as a chain of ownership, assembled from 
deeds that lead back to the time when a 
property was pasture. Or it can be as 
elaborate as a novel, full of family feuds 
(gathered from wills), historic furnish- 
ings (culled from inventories), and oral 
reminiscences (tapped from neighbors 
and prior residents). Some families fill a 
scrapbook with copies of old maps, 
deeds, and photographs; others bind 
their findings in a special book. 

If you’re considering researching 
the tale of your property, take stock of 
your expectations before you begin. 
“People often have preconceptions about 


aS 





their houses,” points out Ruth Ann 
Overbeck, a Washington, D.C., house 
historian and coauthor of Houses and 
Homes: Exploring Their History. One 
client of hers lived in what he assumed 
was a gentleman farmer’s house that a 
real estate agent told him dated from | 
1790. The client had visions of finding | 
out that George Washington and James 
Madison sipped port in his parlor. In-— 
stead Overbeck’s research showed that | 
the house was built in 1840, not by a 
member of the landed gentry but by a 
former slave, a woman who had first | 
rented the land. “I thought that was fas- 
cinating,” she says, but her client was 
chagrined to have his expectations 
dashed. “Now,” she says, “I tell that story 
to clients I’m about to work with. I want 
them to know that things do not always 
turn out as you think. Even a pirate or 
rapscallion may pop out of the closet.” 

Sometimes the prospect of a rap- 
scallion is exactly what leads people to 
house research. “I had one client who 
was convinced her house was haunted, 
that a man had hanged himself in the 
closet,” recalls Judith Darby of Darby 
Research in Weston, Connecticut. 
Darby’s first doubts about the story arose 
when she saw the closet in question: It 
was tucked under the eaves and only 
four and a half feet high—not ideal for a 
hanging. Nonetheless, Darby combed the 
records for evidence. “I traced everyone 
in the family all the way back. No one 
had died mysteriously or in an accident 
except for one fellow who met his death 
at a lumberyard.” So much for intuition. 

Although most houses lack the 
drama of ghosts, secret stairways, and 
money stashed behind the wallboards, 
that does not mean that their history is 
dull and dry. “Usually the truth makes a 
very good story,” says Darby. 

Consider a house that was > 
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“Usually the trutr mc 


a good story,” says a house historian. One 


client leav vied his “gentleman farmer's home” was built by a former slave 


built for an itinerant Baptist minister 


and then owned by a doctor whose wife 
insisted on adding a second entrance so 
the town’s ailing rabble wouldn’t troop 
through her parlor. These are just some 
of the details decorator Alexandra Stod- 
dard and her husband, Peter Megargee 
Brown, unearthed when they began to 
research the derelict 1775 house they 
bought in Stonington, Connecticut. 
“Now the house is so much more mean- 
ingful,” says Stoddard. “I can warm 
myself in front of one of the fireplaces 
and know that John Rathbone, the min- 
ister who built the house, wrote his ser- 
mons there. | can go to the Congrega- 
tional church and sing a hymn and see a 
stained-glass window dedicated to Dr. 
Hyde. The house has an oversoul.” 

It also has, Stoddard discovered, a 
voice that influences her decorating. 
“At first | had all these elaborate 
plans—moving walls, adding Jacuzzis,” 
she recalls. “But then I realized this was 
a house built by church carpenters. Its 
charm was that its layout didn’t make 
sense. I decided to keep its quirks.” 

Her experience illustrates why 
house historians such as Dolores Flem- 
ing of Morgantown, West Virginia, 
advise clients not to change their house 
immediately. “Get to know your rooms 
and your neighborhood and see what 
they tell you.” You may find decorating 
clues in everything from an old rats’ nest 
languishing in the attic (“rats gather up 
carpeting, fabric, anything they can 
find”) to the paint color behind a radia- 
tor and tack holes in the floor indicat- 
ing the placement of Victorian carpets. 

Majda Kallab, a communications 
consultant who lives in Montclair, New 
Jersey, had spent years looking for shad- 
OWY clues to the past In an attempt to 
restore her circa 1910 Arts and Crafts 


7 


house. She’d found the traces of 


] 


square-backed wall sconces and replaced 
them with brass and glass rey 
“As I labored over my resto 


choices | kept thinking, ‘What 
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architect want” Eventually I had to get 
to know the architect.” 

Two years ago she did. Her late 
husband had unearthed his name, but 
all Kallab could remember was that it 
sounded like Amsterdam. “Oh, you 
mean Dudley Van Antwerp,” said a 
friend, Eleanor Price, who serves on the 
New Jersey Historic Sites Review Board. 
Price had conducted a preservation sur- 
vey of Montclair and identified thirty 
Van Antwerp houses, but Kallab’s was 
not one of them. So it was off to the his- 
torical society. There was no file on Van 
Antwerp, but one staffer asked, “Have 
you looked in the phone book?” Sure 
enough there was a Van Antwerp, a list- 
ing for what turned out to be the archi- 
tect’s daughter-in-law. Unbeknownst to 
town historians, the daughter-in-law was 
living in the very house Van Antwerp 
had built for himself. Kallab quickly 
arranged a visit and discovered the fam- 
ily had an album with photographs of 
125 Montclair houses Van Antwerp had 
designed. Hers was one of them. 

Fired with enthusiasm, Kallab and 
Price decided to share this architectural 
gold mine with the community. They 
received a grant to fund an exhibit on 
Van Antwerp. People came by the hun- 
dreds, including a draftsman who had 
worked in Van Antwerp’s office. Kallab 
quickly pulled him aside for a chat. 

This is just the sort of impulse 
house historians applaud. After all, to 
excel in the house research business 
“you have to be nosy,” reminds Over- 
beck. A house historian can clear up the 
mysteries of your place’s past (ask at your 
local historical society for a recommen- 
dation). But for those who prefer to 
research those mysteries themselves, 
here are some tips to get started: 

* First, study the building you live 
in. “You'll look at it very differently if 
you look at it from a research point of 
view,” promises Overbeck. Begin with 
the exterior, casting a careful eye at win- 
Do they all have the same num- 


ee 


ber of panes? What is their position- 
ing’), landscaping (Is there any area of 
the lawn where plants won’t grow, per- 
haps indicating the foundation of an old 
outbuilding’), and porches (Are there 
wrought-iron rails that might postdate 
wooden construction?). Inspect the | 
foundation for telltale changes in stone, | 
brick, or mortar. Examine the walls. Is | 
there a shadowy scar showing where a | 
chimney might have been dismantled or | 
a porch removed? Make a list of all the | 
questions that result from your exami- 
nation; revise it continually as you go. 

¢Consult books such as A Field 
Guide to American Homes by Virginia & 
Lee McAlester (Knopf, 1986) to assess 
the style and age of your house. Local 
history books will also help. 

¢ Head for the town clerk or wher- 
ever deeds are kept in your area. Trace 
the ownership of your house deed by 
deed to the point when your land had 
no buildings on it. Read each deed care- 
fully, searching for such things as a ref- 
erence to the land “including the stable 
out back,” a description of the owner as | 
“a free person of color.” Women’s names | 
and dower rights will probably be in a_ 
codicil at the end of the deed. The older 
the deed, the more detail it will have. | 

¢ To begin to flesh out a portrait of 
homeowners of the past, plan a day at a 
regional or state library. Begin by comb- | 
ing old city directories to find the occu- | 
pations of people who lived in your | 
house. Then look through old newspa- | 
pers. Obituaries will give you a short bi-- 
ography of the socially prominent. 
Articles on real estate will help you lo- 
cate the developers or architects who 
might have worked on the house. The 
library may also have letters or diaries 
from prior residents. 

¢Search for wills at the probate 
clerk’s office. These may reveal family 
struggles over the land, situations where 
a black sheep returns to make a claim. If _ 
you're lucky, a will may come with an 
inventory of (Continued on page 130) | 
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Austrian Josef Frank, who designed furniture, 





manner, is now getting the recognition he deserves 


CHRISTOPHER PETKANAS 


1 
| B y 


A touchstone Josef Frank was one of the most accomplished and 


i of Swedish Modern 
design, Frank’s 


prodigious designers of the 20th century. 
Josef who? 

room in the Even those who know their design history are 

Swedish Pavilion 

at the 1939 

New York World’s 

Fair kept all 


forgiven for drawing a blank on the career of Josef 
Frank. Born in 1885 into an upper-middle-class Jew- 


ish family in what would become the new nation of 


Austria following the collapse of the Hapsburg 


decoration low to | Empire, Frank was a powerful motor driving the 


the floor (above); modern movements both in Vienna and, later, in 
the designer in 
1952, above right 


his Carpet #1 


Sweden. He put his plainspoken genius and extraor- 
dinary creative energies at the service of everything 
from luxury villas and public housing to fabrics, fur- 
(below right) niture, rugs, and glass. So why isn’t he better known? 
\s a retrospective at New York’s Bard Grad- 

enter for Studies in the Decorative Arts 

it (“Josef Frank, Architect and Designer: 
ion of the Modern Home” runs 

ik was a modernist with an 

nist wist. Daring to chal- 
ird-line functionalists 
Viies van de 


he felt lacked con | 


busier, whose work 


lipsed by them. 
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| fabric, and fantasy houses in a warmly exuberant 





SGBEEECB. 


Like his contemporaries, Frank championed 
standardized methods of construction, new build- 
ing materials like ferro concrete, severe and undec- 
orated cubic forms, and the underlying belief that 
architecture and design could be effective tools of 
social and economic rejuvenation. But unlike his 
colleagues he refused to renounce history. And he 
refused to see the house as a “machine”—that is, as 
an appliance that dictated how people should live, 
and which banished all sentiment, spontaneity, and 
individual choice. (“All men have the same needs, 
at the same hours, every day, all their lives,” Le 
Corbusier once said in a generous moment.) 

The idea of the house as a mechanized instru- 
ment that programmed its occupants horrified Frank, 
and in a landmark 1930 speech in Austria before a 
group of his confreres, he let them know it. As Nina 
Stritzler-Levine, cocurator of the Bard exhibition, 
writes in the show’s catalog, Frank held that the 
past, married to what she calls “the culture of every- 
day life,” were the real linchpins of modernism, not 
art and technology. Arguing himself that “ornament 
and variety create peace and eliminate the > 





pathos of the purely functional,” a dig at those who would deny 
people the right to surround themselves with reassuring and 
favorite objects, he even found room in the new order for the 
“C” word: comfort. 

Frank’s sympathetic stance on collecting piqued mod- 
ernists even more than his promotion of comfort. That the 
living room was a repository for personal possessions was not 
only natural and inevitable, he argued, but desirable. “It doesn’t 
matter if you mix old and new things, colors and patterns. All 
that is dear to you will nevertheless form a harmonious 
whole...a quiet unity.” For Frank, good taste equaled death. “It 
is easy to avoid any tastelessness if you limit yourself to blood- 
less asceticism and suppress every expression of a tempera- 
ment,” he said acidly. “The tasteful becomes drearily boring.” 

Frank dismissed the tubular steel Breuer chair, one of 
the modern movement’s most potent and enduring icons, 
making a case instead for his own user-friendly furniture de- 
signs, which quoted classical Greek, Egyptian, Chinese, Arts 
| and Crafts, Biedermeier, American Colonial, and English 
| models. Fully upholstered seating, sprinkled invitingly with 
pillows—exactly the kind of gesture that caused his work to be 
mocked as “feminine”—was another crucial component in his 
interiors. And if the room wasn’t pulsing with eye-popping 
pattern—giddy, even psychedelic manipulations of real and 
imagined birds and plants in the juiciest, most saturated col- 
ors—it wasn’t a room by Frank. 

The more than 200 textiles he designed between 1909 
and 1950 were perhaps his greatest contribution to the 
Swedish Modern idiom, which identified itself with flowers, 
color, comfort, sunniness, 

_pleasantness, convenience, 
and purity. Many of the pat- 
terns, like Frank’s furniture, 
_are still produced by Svenskt 
Tenn, the Swedish retail firm 
that employed him as its 
ichief designer from 1934 
until his death in 1967. The 
company plans to make a 
core collection of these cot- 
tons and Belgian linens avail- 
vable through an American 
| distributor this year. They are 
sold in its one shop in Stock- 
holm and at two locations in Vienna; Frank’s other 
| designs are sold exclusively at Svenskt Tenn. 

Frank in fact grew up in the fabric business, 

his father, Ignaz, having made a fortune as a tex- 
| tile manufacturer, wholesaler, and retailer. His 

mother, Jenney, was such a skilled embroiderer that 
} her needlework was shown in Paris in 1925 at the 
Exposition des Arts Décoratifs et Industriels Mod- 
Sernes. In 1910, after receiving his doctorate in 
architecture from the Technische Hochschule, 


Frank set up practice in Vienna as an architect and 


designer, an activity cut short by his World War I military ser- 
vice in the Balkans, where he oversaw the construction of rail- 
roads. After the war he designed housing for the city of 
Vienna that was noted for its efficiency and sensitivity. 

When in 1933 mounting anti-Semitism made it danger- 
ous for him to remain in Vienna, Frank fled to Sweden, his 
wife’s homeland and a country that already knew him as the 
designer of its first functionalist villas, a pair of summer houses 
at the Baltic resort of Falsterbo. Thanks to his nourishing 
association with Svenskt Tenn, Frank by 1939 was recognized 
as the foremost proponent of Swedish Modern design, with a 
room at that year’s World’s Fair in New York featuring a 
checkerboard floor in black and white linoleum; a kidney- 
shaped teakwood desk; low built-in bookcases flanking a fire- 
place with a conical hood; and a lean, tightly upholstered sofa 
in diamond-patterned linen. 

The widening war obliged Frank to emigrate a second 
time, in 1941, and he chose New York, where he lectured at 
the New School for Social Research, and where he designed 
some of his most sensational fabrics. Returning to Sweden in 
1946, he focused on furniture and watercolors of fantasy houses 
that he drew for his own amusement and never meant to be 
built. At the end of his life, summering in the south of France, 
the passion for plant life he had once lavished on fabric was 
transferred to the garden. = 
re we Clockwise from 
= far left: The 
nineteen-drawer 
brass-handled 


Nationalmuseum 



















Cabinet in walnut 
and amboyna 
reveals Frank’s 
admiration for 
Chinese furniture; 
U.S. Tree is his 
tree of life motif; 

a 1953 fantasy 
house with playful 
“giraffe” chimneys. 
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Treasures from 
the Soane 
collection include 
(clockwise from 
top) a North 
Italian album of 
architectural 
fantasies, c. 1540; 
Joseph Michael 
Gandy’s 1799 
watercolor of 
Soane’s own 
design for 

a triumphal 
bridge; Soane’s 
sketches 

of the Temple 

of Ceres at 
Paestum, 1779; 
a capriccio drawn 
by Giovanni 
Battista Piranesi 
for his friend 
Robert Adam, 
755. 
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In the entire history of collecting, there cannot 
have been an acquisitor more passionate than Sir 
John Soane, the early-19th-century British archi- 
tect who in our own day became the patron saint of 


postmodernism. Soane’s inspired variations on clas- 
sical themes prompted architects of the 1980s into 
many far less successful flights of historical fancy, 
which make his work—especially his own cele- 
brated house-museum in London—seem all the 
more remarkable in retrospect. 

Soane (whose wife inherited a fortune from 
her prosperous builder-uncle) spent vast sums on 
works of art to fill the astonishing structure he cre- 
ated at 13 Lincoln’s Inn Fields and ultimately 
donated to the British nation. Some of his trophies 
seem quaint or naive by current standards of con- 
noisseurship. There are curiosities such as a pistol 
said to have belonged to Napoleon, as well as 
bizarre bits like the death mask of a mutineer and a 
human skeleton. 

Yet Soane also bought many more objects 
that would be the envy of any major art institution. 
There are wonderful paintings by Canaletto, Ho- 


garth, Turner | Watteau, and important archae- 


] . j ] 

ologica ‘ing the alabaster sarcophagus 
of an Eg h, a marble figure from the 
ee A 1; 

Ere Acropolis at Athens, and a 
pilaster ca \theon in Rome. A 





for him no less than 









SOANE AND® 
LEE Silas 


The superb old-master 
architectural drawings collected by 
Sir John Soane, now on view at 


New York’s Frick Collection, were 


the building blocks of civilization 


By MARTIN FILLER 


Shakespeare First Folio and a stunning Italian’ 
Renaissance illuminated manuscript are but two 
highlights from his extensive library. 

Less well known to the steady stream of pil- 
grims who make their way to that quirky treasure 
trove in the Holborn section of London are the - 
30,000 architectural drawings, by Soane and scores | 
of others, which formed the largest category of his 
eclectic collecting interests. Now the finest of those | 
works are being given a rare public showing, and 
the best news of all for Americans is that they | 
won’t have to travel to England to see them. 

Now on view at the Frick Collection in New 
York through July 7, “Soane: Connoisseur & Col- 
lector” was conceived to raise awareness of the Sir 
John Soane’s Museum Foundation, which supports 
the architect’s residence and collections and spon- 
sors educational programs furthering his ideas. 
This is a not-to-be-missed opportunity for archi- 
tecture and design buffs. It enables us to view more 
than forty works by hands ranging from the Man- 
nerist masters Rosso Fiorentino and Francesco 
Salviati, through such English luminaries as > | 
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Soane never lost his fondness for ruins, and often had his own buildings 
portrayed in a state of romantic devastation, as if to say that all human 


endeavors will meet the same fate as the masterworks of the ancients 


Sir Christopher Wren, Grinling Gibbons, and William Kent, 
to Soane’s gifted contemporaries John Nash and Charles 
Percier. Even visitors to the Soane Museum are not certain of 
seeing these fragile artifacts, which cannot take prolonged 
exposure to light. 

That the Soane Museum’s ink sketches, charcoal stud- 
ies, watercolor perspectives, and gouache presentation pieces 
have seldom been displayed during the century-and-a-half 
since their collector’s demise can now be seen as a blessing, for 
not the least of their qualities is their generally excellent state 
of preservation. For example, the holdings include some 9,000 
drawings by Robert Adam, the prolific neoclassical architect 
and decorator whose international influence was unparalleled 
and whom Soane deeply admired, buying Adam’s complete 
archive from his heirs. The bold colors that Adam favored, 
often faded to misleading pastels elsewhere, are here as fresh 
as the day they were painted. Particularly dazzling are two pen- 
and-watercolor designs for the gentleman’s dressing room at 


- Harewood, the Yorkshire stately home of the Lascelles family. 


Executed in 1767, these large, vibrant studies demonstrate to 


perfection the architect’s faultless sense of scale and propor- 


tion. The circular rendering of the domed ceiling of the dress- 
ing room is a hypnotic neoclassical mandala, a self-contained 
universe encapsulating the timeless Adam style. 

Two of the most spectacular and memorable sheets in 


the exhibition are the architectural fantasy sketches made for 


Adam by his good friend Giovanni Battista Piranesi, most 
familiar for his gripping black-and-white prints of Roman 
antiquities. Acquired by Soane with the rest of Adam’s papers, 


these vigorous capriccios, impetuously dashed off in red chalk 
and brown ink, are very different in feeling from Adams ele- 
gant, highly controlled compositions. Yet the fact that those 
_ towering contemporaries saw each other as soul mates rather 


than rivals indicates the extent to which the proponents of 


the classical revival were an essential part of the unifying spirit 


_of the Enlightenment. 


As strongly as Soane believed in the supremacy of clas- 
sicism, his tastes were exceptionally inclusive for his time, or 
even ours. Among the albums of drawings he considered wor- 
thy of preservation are a group of more than 150 designs by 
the Elizabethan architect John Thorpe, whose stiff, half-tim- 


The obscure Polish Baroque schemes of Giovanni Battista 


| bered structures must have seemed quite primitive to Soane. 


Gisleni, also assembled in a bound volume, further prove that 


- Soane was curious about periods he had no intention of emu- 


lating. Lack of an artist’s attribution was no impediment to 
_ Soane’s interest, either. Anyone doubting that should have a 
: 


look at his anonymous Northern Italian album of c. 1540, a 
sort of celestial comic book of architectural invention. 

Soane himself was an accomplished draftsman, and in 
1776, at the age of 23, was awarded the Royal Academy’s gold 
medal for his drawings. That brought him to the attention of 
King George III, who bestowed a three-year traveling scholar- 
ship on the young man so he could visit the classical sites in 
Italy. The Grand Tour was then considered a desirable part of 
the higher education of any gentleman, but crucial to the 
career of an architect with great expectations. A touching sou- 
venir of that formative experience in Soane’s development is 
included in the Frick show: the sketchbook he filled in 1779 
with measured drawings of the ruined Greek temples at Paes- 
tum, near Naples, and the newly rediscovered Roman city of 
Pompeii. Soane never lost his fondness for ruins, and later in 
his career often had his own buildings portrayed in a state of 
romantic devastation, as if to say that all human endeavors will 
meet the same fate as the incomparable masterworks of the 
ancients. 

A shrewd judge of architectural talent in others, as this 
exhibition confirms over and over again, Soane also knew 
his own limitations as a painter. He wanted to present his 
works in a highly charged visual manner beyond his capabil- 
ities, and thus hired Joseph Michael Gandy to paint stun- 
ning watercolor impressions of his executed buildings and 
proposed designs. Working under Soane’s close direction— 
much as a photographer today might collaborate with a 
designer—Gandy produced glorious visions that connect 
with the emotional undercurrent that makes Soane’s spaces 
so strangely compelling. The architect won his Royal Acad- 
emy gold medal for a triumphal bridge in the Doric style, and 
20 years later he had Gandy memorialize that early victory 
with a color rendering much more glamorous than his origi- 
nal one. Even a fairly conventional Soane country house 
in Buckinghamshire seems positively thrilling in Gandy’s 
souped-up version. 

No one captured the spooky excitement of Soane’s 
house-museum better than Gandy. His 4-foot-high, golden- 
hued view into the three-story atrium that forms the focal 
point of Soane’s huge assemblage of architectural artifacts is 
in some ways the keystone of this extraordinary show. Half- 
hidden in the shadows of this chiaroscuro tableau is a man 
whose outstretched right arm draws our attention to the amaz- 
ing array of ornament all around him. The features of his face 
are indistinct, but who would not want to believe that the 
host is Soane himself, whose generosity to his country and civ- 


ilization are at the very heart of his living legacy? = 
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SDE TOA BED 


In almost every house or apartment we photograph, the 
master bedroom is usually one of the prettiest rooms, so most 
of our decorating and architecture stories include a beautiful 
bedroom. Because our archives are overflowing with hand- 
some photographs of this space, we decided to add another 
book to our Great Style series: House Beautiful Bedrooms. 
That volume, along with another called House Beautiful 
Details, will be in the bookstores this summer. 

In the foreword to the bedroom book, | confess that the 
one exception 7 the Gropp household’s concentration on 
simple, modern design is the marital bed. It belonged to my 
wife’s uncle; her father shipped it across the country when 
it was passed down to us. The bed is big and curvy and made 
of brass, and it has dominated the decoration of our bed- 


room through our three decades of married life. ’m not sure 


that I even like it as a design, but I know it has played a cen- 
tral role in my family life. I never feel more at home than 
when | am in that high, comfortable, oh-so-safe bed. And I 
have wonderful tender memories of our two daughters, 
when they were children, clambering in to join Jane and me 
on lazy Saturday mornings. 

Actually, I’ve always wanted a sophisticated upholstered 
bed, like the ones from Ligne Roset or Ikea that you'll see on 
one of the Style Beat pages this month. They, or Chris 
Lehrecke’s design, with its pierced anodized aluminum 
headboard, would definitely work better with the George 
Nelson storage pieces that surround our bed. 

But I suspect Pll spend the rest of my life climbing into 
the bed that made its way from Pasadena to New York City 


and was part of the package when | married a California girl. 
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CALMING INFLUENCE 


Playing dark against light and posing a few shapely curves against sober 


squares, Barbara Barry creates a coolly confident California style 
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Ceiling light and Cassina chairs reiterate the circles and squares in Roy Lichtenstein’s print Entablature. 
Opposite: California casual and French Moderne converge. Chocolate brown doors balance the color scheme. 
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The clients had enough complexity in their lives and 
wanted a simple, unaffected house. A high-powered 
couple operating at the confluence of business and art, 
they owned paintings and books and a few favorite 
pieces of furniture. “They were early Modernists,” says 
Los Angeles designer Barbara Barry, known for giving 
| clean lines a sensuous touch. “They already had a 
Corbusier dining table and were not about to give it 
up. I just pulled everything together and added some 
| new pieces in a streamlined, unsentimental style.” 
i| After architect Brian Tichenor removed the 
mistakes of a 1970s remodeling and restored the Cal- 
| ifornia Mediterranean stucco house with a red tile 
roof back to its original 1949s mood, Barry designed 





| chunky, low-slung furniture inspired by her idol, 
\| French Modernist Jean-Michel Frank. She chose one 
basic shape with a hint of the 1940s for a sofa and 





| chair and then repeated it, with restful results. 
i The neutral palette came straight out of the 
wife’s closet. “She wears black, white, and taupe,” says 











| Barry, who prefers color in gradations of one or two 
| subtle shades. On the first night the clients enter- 
| tained after the redecoration, the wife walked out in 
| an ivory pantsuit with a long cashmere throw that 
went around her neck and over her shoulder and 
down to the floor. “I thought, how perfect,” says Barry. 
“She provides the ultimate elegance.” The house 
offers a tranquil backdrop to these fast-track lives. 


| 
| 
| 
| FOR MORE DETAILS, SEE READER INFORMATION 





















French doors replaced sliding glass in the living room (above), 
where the coffee table takes its shape from the Donald Sultan 
painting above the couch, and a thin wire arc by Otto Boll 
hangs from the ceiling. The terra-cotta Donghia Slipper chair 
repeat the color of the brick terrace. Above left: Barry’s limed 
oak end table was inspired by Charles Rennie Mackintosh. 


Left: Owners sometimes dine in the master suite sitting area. 
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Che hand-painted silk Fortuny chandelier (above) suits 

he Moorish ceiling in the dining room. Chair legs curve back 
o counterbalance the square-legged Le Corbusier table. Top 
ight: Barry painted out the kitchen cabinets and added a stone 
loor. Center: A leaning mirror opens up the master bedroom. 
tight: Medicine cabinets designed by Barry don’t look medicinal 


wer twin sinks set into a honed French limestone counter. 
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The rough and the refined mingle in 

the dining room, where a 19th-century French 
iron chandelier weeps rock crystals and 

a lowbotn farm table squires 18th-century 
Venetian chairs. Spanish pavers flow in from 
the terruees, fusing garden and interior: 
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Most people know her and warm to her as the all-American 
actress who does the Tic Tac commercials. But Kelly Harmon 
Miller has nurtured a second career—less visible but just as 
vital to her—as an interior designer. She lives in a classic 
California ranch designed by Cliff May, the man who 
invented the style. Yet in her hands it is more old-world than 
West Coast. Rooms reflect the graces of 18th-century Europe: 


courtliness in the French and Venetian chairs, a chaste poise 





The primitive with the polished: This is the contrast to 
which Miller, the mother of five and an accomplished horse- 
woman, repeatedly returns. She embedded a weathered and 
crudely carved Mexican cross in her plaster chimneypiece— 
then upholstered the chairs with delicate French Aubusson 
tapestry. She coarsened the rafters with sandblasting, but 
anchored the room with gracefully carved eleven-foot-tall 
doors salvaged from a French chateau and glimmering with 


in the Gustavian settees—and, to draw out their delicacy, a gold leaf. “I find it exciting to place one against the other,” 
rustic note in furnishings ot id and old iron she says. “It’s like yin and yang, or sun and moon.” 

In the living room (abou: < Miller’s overscaled copy of a Louis XIV ottoman, Rose Tarlow sofa with Fortuny 
pillows, fireplace fender from the esti Cliff May, architect of the house. Opposite, clockwise from top: For the den, Miller 
cut Louis XVI oak cabinetry to fit; che is by her mother, Elyse Harmon. Wheelback Windsors gather in the kitchen. 
A local artisan forged the gates to an im wd. With Alamo: Miller and daughters Elissa, 8, and Samantha, 9. 
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The home she shares with her husband, magazine pub- 
lisher Robert L. Miller, was built in 1941, before developers 
had wrung all the character out of the ranch style. To make 
the half-acre property feel as large as possible, Miller and her 
architect Philetus H. Holt added terraces, rough-hewn garden 
walls, and hand-forged iron gates, spelling out private court- 
yards where water trickles through a series of troughs. “Phil 
knows the feeling of monasteries, the spirit of horses,” says 
Miller. Both, to her, invoke a quiet simplicity—like a Spanish 
stud farm she once visited, its barn so scrubbed and serene she 
felt she had trespassed on some private chapel. Not surpris- 


ingly, her own peaceful studio was built onto the stable like a 
fourth stall, with an interior window through which the dap- 
pled gray can insinuate his velvet nose. 

Miller’s palette is so pale that a visitor could almost miss 
the subtlety in which she revels: plaster walls hand-rubbed 
with bisque-colored paint, monastic linen curtains, or one of 


her prize purchases from the Cliff May estate—antique books 





bound in white vellum. Miller’s idea of an accent color is the 
soft gray of her Gustavian furniture. But in this ivory sanctu- 
ary, she says, “I see a great variety of tones. The color reminds 
me of old Europe and candlelight. It gives the house life.” 


Miller crowned the bed canopy in daughter Samantha’s room (below) with a gilded header from the living room’s 18th-century 
doors. Opposite, clockwise from top left: A Luis Barragan-inspired pool by architect Philetus H. Holt. The indoor dining 
room opens onto an alfresco one; Japanese rain chains twirl rainwater down from the eaves, making downspouts unnecessary. 
Miller in her studio, with daughter Elissa beyond. In the master bedroom, a Gothic altarpiece makes a stately headboard. 
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The cottage of 
a woman from the world 
of design journalism 
shows that famously 
strong convictions can be 
gently expressed 
By ELizABETH H. HUNTER 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY THIBAULT JEANSON 


PRODUCED BY DARA CAPONIGRO 


A friend says, “Trish Foley is the only 
person I know who could go to India 
and come back with beige souvenirs.” 
Everyone who knows this author and 





onetime magazine editor has a story 
about her abiding passion for mono- 
chromatic color schemes. Another 
friend describes Tricia Foley’s clothes 
closet as a dramatic study in black (for 
winter) and white (for summer). 

By comparison, the paint palette 
in Foley’s tiny 900-square-foot Long 
Island cottage seems lavish: three 
shades of gray, plus linen white, and 
chalk. “If | had more rooms | might use 





shell pink or sage green,” she says, try- 
ing to imagine such a radical idea, “but . 
never in a house this small. Seeing the 
same colors from one room to the next 
gives the illusion of more space.” Thus 
Foley has decorated the interior of her 
1846 shingled house as one entity. Liv- 
ing room, kitchen—dining room, and 
bedroom share the same decorating ele- 
ments: the crunchy textures of baskets, 
wicker, and straw rugs; collections of 
creamware and old silver; vintage 
linens and crochet; an occasional piece 
of rich old wood as an accent. 








Foley decorates the same way in 
her Manhattan apartment. I ler deco- 


rating aesthetic is so cohesive that she 
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Despite small rooms and many collections, Tricia Foley’s cottage never seems crowded or cluttered 
because pieces are artfully grouped on tables, shelves, and mantel. Clockwise from top left: The cottage in a Long Island 
farming village. Foley’s nieces, Katie and Melissa, at the kitchen window. Wedgwood drabware pitcher on the living 
room mantel. “I use everything,” Foley says about her beloved creamware. Well-stocked linen closet. Even family photos 
are organized. Vintage hand towels. More creamware platters. Center: Foley in her backyard wearing her only 


blue shirt. Opposite: Butler’s tray, Foley’s own design, stands against new gray-painted paneling. 
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“Seeing the same 
colors from one room 
to the next gives the 
illusion of more space,” 


says Tricia Foley 


can move furniture and objects back and 
forth between cottage and apartment 
without causing a ripple. Although 
many people look at a country house as 
an opportunity to experiment with style 
and color, Foley gets all the experiment- 
ing she wants in her work—styling the 
photography of rooms and houses for 
books and magazine articles. “After a 
day of shooting I need to get back to my 
soft, soothing palette,” she says. 
Focused but spontaneous, Foley 
says, “I always seem to be looking for the 
perfect something.” Several years ago it 
was a dining chair with just the right 
pitch and seat depth. “Someone was 
always crashing through the rickety 
chairs | bought at yard sales. | wanted 
something grown-up,” she says about 
the wicker chairs she finally found. 
More recently Foley went on a search 
for the perfect gray paint—“warm, not 
cool.” Benjamin Moore #1535 now 
glosses the new paneling installed 
around the living room fireplace and in 
the minuscule back hall. Both paneling 
and paint look as old as the 1846 cot- 


tage—just what the owner likes to hear. 





“IT wanted my house to be natural and 
comfortable—not a museum—but | did 
want every detail to feel authentic,” says 
Foley, describing its look when she 
bought it as “basement rec room,” com- 


plete Oh fLaleal ae erie 
plete with fake Knotty pine paneling 


and faux-grained linoleum. After strip- 
ping away the 1960s decor, Foley set 
ettl the cotta rl 
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Romantic but 
almost never frilly, 
Tricia F oley s 
allows a few ruffles 
and flourishes in — 
her bedroom. She 
has been collecting 
lacy linens since 
she was a teenager, 
going to estate 
sales around 
Northport, Long 
Island, where 
she grew up. Sleigh 
bed, circa 1810, 
was made in 


New York City. 


FOR MORE DETAILS, 
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HLAVENLY HOsSlLING 


uarantee that your guest cottage is all any friend could desire? 







st live in it for a year,” advises designer Michael Stanley 











Michael Stanley linked disparate pieces (below) 


with one bold Brunschwig @& Fils check. Wallcovering, Rose 


Cumming Ltd. Right, top to bottom: Near the tiny kitchen, 
antique English china picks up fabric colors. ‘New Dawn’ roses 
smother the cottage in June. Guests usually dine at the main 


house, but a generous table allows independence. 
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The first perso: in Michael Stanley’s guest 


cottage on hi rm. in [hompson, Connecticut, 
found ¢ 2 yng with it. Ceilings too low. 
Not en ylight. Entrance inconvenient. 
Absolut architectural interest. But then what 
can you expect of a chicken coop turned office? A 
lot, t happened, especially since the first guest 
was the new owner himself, and this was where he 
was going to have to live while major work pro- 


ceeded on the big house. Stanley is best known for 
a sophisticated, even dramatic style, so transform- 
ing the coop into a cheerful rose-covered cottage 
was, he says, “a chance to get in touch with my 
romantic side.” 

And a warm-hearted elfin house it is, with 
books, wineglasses, firew od, and down comforters 
all hospitably at hand. A living room-cum- 
kitchenette only 13 by 16 feet, flanked by two bed- 
rooms and a bath, is just the sort of self-contained 
retreat that tempts guests to loiter over morning 
coffee rather than tramp across the lawn to rouse 
the host from his slumbers. 

To compensate for dark rooms and ceilings 
only seven feet high, Stanley added sixteen new 
floor-to-ceiling windows. Then, to make gazing out 
of them a joy, he dug a pond and planted flower- 
beds, conceiving “a little pavilion in a garden.” A 
fireplace was built, the entrance got moved from the 
main room to a hallway, while shutters and wood- 
shingled siding did wonders for the exterior. 

Although the designer lived amid unavoid- 
able chaos for a while, when it came to decorating, 
he had a lovely time of it. “For a change, I didn’t 
have to talk a client into my vision” —which called 
for a color scheme of blue and white softened by 
yellow and splashed with blacks; sunny wallpapers; 
and a hodgepodge of pieces from his shop, Brighton 
Antiques, in nearby Putnam. Slowly the right pic- 
tures and furnishings found their positions. “Living 
here a year helped get the kinks out,” says Stanley. 
“I was happy here.” Now that he’s relinquished the 
place to guests who clamor for “their” bedroom, 
Stanley has no plans to change a thing. 
Guests can so i tub with a view 
(above right) while deciphering a picturesque toile 


pattern from Payne Fabrics o: ils and ceiling. 
Below right: An exuberant irden 
Separates guest qua Ss and pposit 
) ] l : . 
Painted white, an tique bed 


rose-trellis wallpaper from Rose Cum 






Stanley’s scheme for visually enlarging a 
small bedroom and bath: clean white furnishing} 


wrapped about. with lively wallpapers 
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PARTNERS, NOP CGE@NES 


The work of two L.A. garden designers, Cheryl K. Lerner and Judy M. Horton, 


is a happy collaboration, but at home each woman follows her personal star. Here is 


the Mediterranean scheme of Lerner, an Italophile; Horton’s English version is next 


By LYNN FREED PHOTOGRAPHY BY KATHLENE PERSOFF PRODUCED BY BEVERLY MCGUIRE SCHNUR 


Dreaming of Tuscany, Cheryl Lerner salvaged the front gates from an old house and 
> posts put in. The front border is lavender, and the poppies were a delightful surprise. Planted from a packet, 
sosed to be orange but came up Italian red. Opposite: The back patio is an outdoor 
iot’, an old hybrid tea rose, climbs over the pergola and is in almost constant bloom. 
n ars were rebuilt to suit the house. Lerner had the concrete pavers dyed to match 


rem > olive jars. Pots are moved around, especially in summer. 
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Telling details, 
right, from 

the top: Three 
stone “carpet 

are set along 

a path to the 

left of the front 
gate; inlaid 

in each are four 
squares of Italian 
24-karat-gold 
mosaic tiles found 
at an old glass 
studio (setting 
the gold side 
down gives a 
watery shimmer). 
To the right 

of the front gate 
is the olive 
garden under 
whose trees 

grow herbs and 
other edibles — 
artichokes, 

salad greens. 
Strawberries 
flourish between 
the paving shards 
that form the 
octagonal patio. 
A pair of gates 
original to the 
property, now left 
and right of the 
front path, were 
found in the old 
garage. Opposite: 
In the Spanish- 
inspired back 
patio, a low wall 
serves as a ledge 
for succulents 

as well as a potting 
table or buffet, 
with hot and cold 
water and a 
sink. In the 
luxuriances here, 
hanging plants 
mingle with 
climbers, 

and potted plants 
are mixed 


around freely. 





When garden designer Cheryl K. Lerner bought | 
her 1920s house in the Hancock Park neighbor- 
hood of Los Angeles, it was “beige and sitting in a | 
sea of suffering brown lawn.” Today, the house is | 
painted tomato and pumpkin, “chewy colors” rem- 
iniscent of her beloved Italy. And the garden—— | 
abounding in trees, flowering shrubs, vines, roses, 
creepers, hedges—simply extends this exuberance. | 

“You don’t have a garden,” says Lerner, 
“unless you have really good hardscape [outdoor 
architecture] and trees. Otherwise you have a col- 
lection of plants that are dormant half the year.” 

Lerner, by her definition, has a garden, and 
she designed it along the same vertical and hori- 
zontal lines as the house itself. It is small, placed 
mostly in the front and at the side of the house, and _ 
its separate areas are delineated by old iron gates, 
walls, hedges, pathways, patios. The effect is to 
make the outdoor space seem at least twice its 
actual size, and each area seems private, abundant, 
exotic and, above all, Mediterranean. 

































































Many of the plants are in pots, which can be 
moved around for variety’s sake, and Lerner partic- 
ularly likes to use plants of southern Europe and 
derivatives from old California gardens. Some of 
her roses, for example, like the ‘Réve d’Or’, ‘Mer- 
maid’, and ‘Alchemist’, have been in California for 
at least a hundred years. She also has native Cali- 
fornia buttercups; California-friendly Aristea eck- 
lonii; Chasmanthe aethiopica (a vast yellow-flowering 
corm); a leafless native tree (blue-barked Palo 
Verde) which comes out in a sea of yellow flowers 
in the spring, plus a non-fruiting grapevine cover- 
ing one wall near her swimming pool. 

Lerner and her partner, Judy Horton, feel 
strongly that people should not only look at their 
gardens but be out in them, live in them, savor 
them. “My garden,” says Lerner, “is my church.” 
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In Horton’s 
garden, right, from 
top: The origina 
cement floor u 

the pergola a 
walkway bet n 
two houses, 

is now used as a 
casual sitting- 
dining space and 
pot garden with 
‘New Dawn’ roses 
blooming overhead. 
A white ‘Lady 
Banks’ rose covers 
the roof of the 
potting shed, which 
was paved with 
bricks lying around 
in the original 
garden. An 
espaliered apple 
fence and a weeping 
mulberry screen 
the orchard area. 
A twelve-foot-wide 
mixed border of 
small trees, 
flowering shrubs, 
perennials, and 
roses maintains 
the sunset color 
scheme of 

the garden with 
oranges, reds, 
purples, and 
chartreuse on the 
hotter, south 

side, and softer 
pinks, whites, and 
grays on the 
cooler, north side. 
Opposite: The 
perfect Spot to sit 
in the sun is the 
herb garden, 

with Lavandula 
heterophylla and 
lemon verbena 


behind the bench; 





Like an outdoor version of an English country 
house or the horticultural equivalent of a favorite 
overstuffed chair, the garden of Judy Horton actu- 


ally contains many of the same plants as that of her | 
partner, Cheryl Lerner, but with a quite different | 


effect. That, says Horton, is because the architec- 
ture of a house and the personality of its owner dic- 
tate the feel of the garden. Before she had a patch 
of earth of her own, Horton had an extensive gar- 
den library, heavy on English gardens. And her 
house is an English-inspired 1910 Craftsman design. 
Clearly her landscaping was predetermined. 

When she moved in, the garden was a tabula 
rasa. There was only a Rangpur lime, an elm, and 
an old pergola in the back shading the area nearest 
the house. Horton set about designing the garden 
into a series of “rooms,” or semi-enclosed little gar- 
dens, each having a different mood, and all 
arranged around a central rectangle of lawn. On the 
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far side of the lawn, to balance and echo the per- 
gola, she built a portal and painted both structures 
light gray to match the gray of the house. 

If there is a theme to this garden, it is roses 
and fruits. Roses are everywhere. Thirteen varieties 
of them twist around and over the pergola; they 
wind themselves into trees; they cascade over the 
roof of her potting shed. As for fruit trees, she 
began with apples and plums in her small orchard 
at the back, and since then she has added quince, 
medlar (an ancient Mediterranean fruit found in 
cloisters), a weeping mulberry, persimmon, and 
pomegranate. 

Like partner Cheryl Lerner, Horton favors 
plants that grow best in the southern California cli- 
mate, including native plants (lusting after lilacs is 
simply a waste of time, says she), and she also likes 
to use pots for flexibility. What she aims for is a gar- 
den in which something is always in bloom, some- 
thing fragrant. And so she loves deciduous shrubs 
that have two seasons of interest—spring flowers 
and fall berries or seed heads, for example. Horton 
says, “I love it best when the garden is so overgrown 
that I can barely walk through it.” 
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| Flights of fancy like Intérieurs’ quirky little bedside lamp might wing away 
his romantic room. Crisp sheets by Ellen Tracy for Fieldcrest-Cannon and a simple 
bed canopy—Hinson’s sheer check—are grounded by the subtle tone-on-tone 
palette of white-trimmed gray Covington chintz slipcovers on Barbara Barry club chairs 
III for HBF and putty-colored walls in Donald Kaufman paint. Motes of sunlight 
filter through unlined Schumacher linen curtains. Plaid silk throw, Hope & Wilder. 





PERE: 























A potentially stodgy library (opposite) turns suddenly Swedish in the icy 
white draft of slipcovered Henredon chairs and D. Porthault for Dan River sheets— 


one of which has been cut and mitered to make a lavish tablecloth. 
Ikea’s Swedish chairs in Waverly linen slipcovers, the forties-style plaster 
mirror from Arkitektura, and new creamware from Treillage bring 
a welcome northern light. Above: Top-of-bed fabrics from Liz At Home by Liz Claiborne 
make durable slipcovers for a French chair, and pert pillows provide 
attractive cushioning on the Baker sofa. Century’s bold Spanish-look bookcase 
and the strong Michael Taylor Designs desk are balanced by a modern 
tea-table from Carole Gratale and Coconut Company’s red painted chair, 


with an Agra carpet from Hakimian anchoring the room. 
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A potentially stodgy library (opposite) turns suddenly Swedish in the icy 


white draft of slipcovered Henredon chairs and D. Porthault for Dan River sheets— 
one of which has been cut and mitered to make a lavish tablecloth. 
Ikea’s Swedish chairs in Waverly linen slipcovers, the forties-style plaster 
mirror from Arkitektura, and new creamware from Treillage bring 
a welcome northern light. Above: Top-of-bed fabrics from Liz At Home by Liz Claiborne 
make durable slipcovers for a French chair, and pert pillows provide 
attractive cushioning on the Baker sofa. Century’s bold Spanish-look bookcase 
and the strong Michael Taylor Designs desk are balanced by a modern 
tea-table from Carole Gratale and Coconut Company’s red painted chair, 


with an Agra carpet from Hakimian anchoring the room. 
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On a cool summer sleeping porch (above), handsome, simple Crate & Barrel beds 
show the strength of the Weekend Collection by Martex, where flowery sheets are meant to mix 
with gingham checks and solids. A painted table from Paula Rubenstein and vintage 
McCoy vase from Rooms & Gardens have just the right down-home feel. Right: Done up in 
Ralph Lauren Home Collection curtains, rug, sheets, fabrics, wall paint, and even 
a finishing wall wash, the bedroom of a flea-market addict might be furnished with this old 
headboard. A big wicker trunk from Vintage Baskets stands in for a beside table— 
livable, pretty, and not a bit too sweet. John Rosselli enamel urns. 
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DESIGNS ONINA TURE 


Be oS, 
Wallpaper turns over a new leaf this season, with patterns \ 
ranging from abstract boughs to classic ivy tendrils. Also on a roll: E- 
neutral-toned papers with an emphasis on texture, real or faux e. (A 
By JILL KIRCHNER PHOTOGRAPHY BY ILISA KATZ 


PRODUCED BY KATHLEEN MAHONEY 
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In syne with the current appeal of all things natural and eco-friendly, the newest wallpapers are patterned JS 
with lush leaves and airy ferns, or woven with woodsy materials such as grass and straw. Wallpapers found — jee 
in the market today also emphasize texture by mimicking the look of graining, burled wood, crackled  jesmm 
paint, and other decorative finishes. These neutrals with interesting surfaces add depth and richness to the 





ivories and creams that so many rooms are wearing now, providing a more intriguing alternative to the 


ere eal 
plain pale wall we have seen so much of in fashionable rooms lately. 
Wallpaper has always been an effective decorating tool for camouflaging damaged walls or awk- 
: a a 


ward spaces, or for introducing warmth and scale to undistinguished ones. Either a pale 
textured example or the crisp pattern of verdant leaves and vines could 
be just what you need to refresh a dark hallway or 

cramped kitchen, or to soothe a bed- < 


room or bath. 

















Texture—in look or 
feel—is at the fore of both the retail and 

_ decorator markets. Left: 1 & 8. Warren Kimble’s 

\ American Folk Art imitates wood graining in sea green or brown. 2. This 

pattern from the Echo Collection by Imperial has a tufted look. 3. Grass cloth from 
Imperial Wallcoverings. 4. French Crackle from Thibaut’s Porcelaine collection mimics the effects of age. 
5. Schumacher’s Kushima Twill straw matting in a herringbone weave. 6. Spatter paint sparks Carey 

Lind Country Kitchen and Bath wallpaper from York. 7. Trompe Voeil burled maple from Imperial. 

9. Anaglypta, an embossed paper from Eisenhart, unfinished to paint in your chosen color; try it on a dado 
or ceiling. 10. African graphics from Gramercy. Above, botany lessons: 1 & 2. The leaf abstracted in Togo 
from Manuel Canovas. 3. What’s the buzz? Bees on pinstripes from Cowtan & Tout. 4. Russet leaves 

fall across Laurier by Brunschwig & Fils. 5. Ferns with a hand-stamped look from Country Life’s Hedges 
Collection. 6. Traditional ivy vines climb Angle Leaf from Scalamandré. 7. Tone-on-tone leaf prints from 
Osborne & Little’s Atrium Vinyls Collection. 8. Painterly leaves swirl across Sanderson’s Oakleaf. 


FOR MORE DETAILS, SEE READER INFORMATIOD 
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WEDDED TO TEXAS 


On a hill-country ranch high above a river, 


a new house,that seems to grow out of the land 


fulfills the dream of a native son 


By Susan ZEVON 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY TIMOTHY HURSLEY 
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In the arid, sage-scented hill country 
of central Texas, cowboys still ride the 
range, and local boys like Mark Chan- 
dler hope they can own a ranch when 
they grow up. By the time he was thirty, 
Chandler, trained as a physician, was 
owner and president of a biochemical 
company and ready to take on his own 
spread. He envisioned a weekend 
retreat where he and his friends could 
hunt and fish, and where his family 
could hold reunions. 

Even before Chandler had signed 
the papers on an 880-acre parcel over- 
looking the Llano River, he had chosen 
his architects, Lake/Flato. This San 


Antonio—based firm is known for its cre- 


ativity in designing buildings sensitive 
to their settings. Chandler asked them 
for a thi that uld 
take 

and conne ut 
doors— all this W he 


beauty of the stark bluffs 


The project architect, John 
Grable, recalls, “Mark gave a lot of 
thought to the placement of the house.” 
Chandler originally favored the highest 
point of land, but the architects, believ- 
ers in the old Wrightian principle that a 
house should be not on the hill but of 
the hill, proposed building on a small 
knoll on one of the cliffs. 

The location settled, Lake/Flato 
drew design inspiration from the 1921 
dining hall of a lodge in the High Sierras 
by Bernard Maybeck, the distinguished 
California architect. Made from stone 
piers and widely spaced windows, May- 
beck’s hall appeared to be a work of 





nature gently refined by man—exactly 
what was wanted here. Pictures of it con- 
vinced Chandler that he could indeed 
build without compromising the site. 

Lake/Flato erected massive but- 
tresses of limestone gathered on the 
property, so they look as though they 

g from the earth. The color of the 





corrugated roof blends into the big 
Texas sky, and immovable flaps over the 
windows provide shade; eventually | 
hardy mustang grape growing on the 
flaps will further blend the house into 
the landscape. 

The house is one room deep (see 
plan, opposite top), providing both nat- 
ural ventilation and views on opposite 
points of the compass. A huge octago- 
nal living room stands at one end; a 
kitchen, which the architects think of 
as a “knuckle,” comes next, and then a 
stretch of independent bedrooms and 
baths entered from a long porch with a 
curving flank. “The porch,” Ted Flato 
says, “allows each bedroom to be a sepa- 
rate little house.” Many guests call this 
their favorite space. According to Chan- 
dler, “There is nothing like being on the 
porch with a storm coming up from the 
west. This house forces you to deal with 
nature and the people at hand. That’s 
what I want. I don’t even have a phone.” 





. a Living Room pti Master | ] Guest Guest 
= | Kitchen | Bedroom Bedroom Bedroom 
zz = : - eb . : — f=} » iE » 





June Rogers, the interior designer 


of the house, later married the owner. 
She combined traditional and 
contemporary furnishings to relax the 
huge main room (opposite). This page, 
clockwise from center left: Access to the 
bedrooms is only through the long 
porch, an outdoor corridor that also 
leads to the kitchen. A counter 
separates the kitchen from the main 
room. The fireplace in the master 
bedroom is made from local limestone. 
Pillows, rug, and antique quilt from 


Thos. K. Woodard in master bedroom. 
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‘This house forces you to deal with 


nature and the people at hand,” says its owner. 





“I don’t even have a phone” 
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Serve these 

savory soufflés as 
appetizers or 
accompaniments to 
the entrée: 
Shropshire blue 
cheese souffléed 
pudding (right) 
topped with shaved 
Parmesan cheese 
and sauced with 
cream, and 
spinach souffléed 
pudding (above). 


House Beautiful June 1996 


By JANE ELLIS 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY GENTL &@ HYERS 


SOUFFLES WITHOUT FAIL 


Two bake-ahead savory soufflés and two classic sweet ones 


Puffed, quivering, and creamy, 
soufflés always dazzle the diner 
but often fill the cook with fear. 
The secret to the success of the 
savory soufflés shown here is that 
they’re cooked twice—the first 
time in a bain-marie (water bath), 
then cooled and refrigerated for 
nmolded, they 

oroof plate, 

id baked 


again for ten minutes. “They al- 
ways work, and are more forgiv- 
ing than the classic soufflé,” says 
Tom Rapp, an architect turned 
cook who owns the American 
bistro Etats-Unis in Manhattan 
with his son, Jonathan. Soufflés 
are the big draw at Etats-Unis— 
one or two of the Rapps’ savory 
inventions are always on the 
menu. “No need to worry if they 


sink a bit,” says Rapp. “They 
won't collapse dramatically, 


they'll just settle gently.” 


It’s the classic hot choco- 
late soufflé, however, that out- 
sells everything else at this bistro. 
Customers return time and again 
for this dessert alone, and they 
gladly wait until the soufflés have 
risen to perfect puffiness with the 
center soft and saucy. > 
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SHROPSHIRE BLUE CHEESE 
SOUFFLEED PUDDINGS 
Y. cup butter 
Y cup flour 
2 cups half-and-half 
/2 cup Shropshire blue cheese, or other 


top-quality blue cheese, about 4 pound 


= 


cup grated Parmesan cheese plus 


extra shavings for garnish 


co 


egg yolks 
Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper to taste 
10 egg whites, room temperature 
Pinch of cream of tartar 
Y. cup heavy crear 
Chopped fresh chive 
Melt the butter in a 1ucepan low 
heat. Add the flour, intil 
completely incorpot 
and-half. Cook and stir n 
whisk until thickened and 


minutes. Stir in cheeses and heat u: 


House Beautiful June 1996 


Remove from heat and beat in egg yolks one 


at a time. Season with salt and pepper to taste; 
the mixture should be slightly overseasoned. 

Beat the egg whites with cream of tartar 
in a bowl with an electric mixer until soft 
peaks form. Do not overbeat. Carefully fold 
egg whites into cheese mixture. Divide mix- 
ture among eight buttered 4-by-2%2—inch 
ramekins, filling them to about 4% inch from 
the top. Carefully place filled ramekins in a 
shallow roasting pan. Pour in enough hot 
water to come % of an inch up the sides of 
the ramekins. Bake in a preheated 350°F 
oven for 40 to 45 minutes or until the tops 
are set and brown. Remove from oven. Souf- 
flés can be prepared up to this point and kept 
at room temperature for several hours or cov- 
ered in plastic wrap and refrigerated over- 
night Or up to two days. 

To serve: Run a knife around the edges of 
soufflés. Gently unmold soufflés into the 


of your hand and place right-side-up on 















No dessert produces 

as exciting a climax to 

a meal as a classic soufflé. 
Etats-Unis’s perfectly 
pouffed lemon poppy seed 
soufflé (left) and chocolate 
soufflé with a rich melting 
center (below) are the 


ultimate dessert seductions. 


ovenproof dishes. Drizzle 1 tablespoon 
cream over the top of each soufflé. 
Return soufflés to a preheated 400°F 
oven for 15 to 20 minutes, or until the cream 
is slightly brown and bubbly. Garnish with 
Parmesan shavings and fresh chives. Serve 


immediately. Serves 8. 


SPINACH SOUFFLEED PUDDINGS 
Y% cup butter 
% cup flour 
2 cups half-and-half 
8 egg yolks 
12 pounds spinach, washed, dried, puréed, 
and wrung out, about 112 cups 


2 teaspoons salt 


— 


teaspoon freshly ground black pepper 
10 egg whites, room temperature 
Pinch of cream of tartar 
Y2 cup heavy cream 
Zest of one lemon 
Melt the butter in a saucepan over low 
heat. Add flour, stirring constantly until com- 
pletely incorporated. Slowly stir in half-and- 


half. Cook and stir mixture with a wire > 
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ied and mooth, about 


whisk until thic 

2 minutes. Rerov at and beat in 
egg yolks one at a time. Add spinach and 
season with salt and pepper. Taste to correct 
seasoning; the mixture should be slightly 
overseasoned 

Beat the egg whites with cream of tartar 
in a bowl with an electric mixer until soft 
peaks form. Do not overbeat. Carefully fold 
egg whites into spinach mixture. Divide mix- 
ture among eight buttered 4-by-2%—inch 
ramekins, filling them to about 4 inch from 
the top. Carefully place filled ramekins in a 
shallow roasting pan. Pour in enough hot 
water to come % of an inch up the sides of 
the ramekins. Bake in a preheated 350°F 
oven for 40 to 45 minutes or until the tops 
are set and brown. Remove from oven. Souf- 
flés can be prepared up to this point and kept 
at room temperature for several hours or cov- 
ered in plastic wrap and refrigerated 
overnight or up to two days. 

To serve: Run a knife around the edges of 
soufflés. Gently unmold soufflés into the 
palm of your hand and place right-side-up on 
ovenproof dishes. Drizzle 1 tablespoon cream 
over the top of each soufflé. Return soufflés 
to a preheated 400°F oven for 15 to 20 min- 
utes, or until the cream is slightly brown and 
bubbly. Remove from oven and garnish with 


lemon zest. Serve immediately. Serves 8. 


LEMON-POPPY SEED SOUFFLES 
1% cups milk 
Y% cup poppy seeds 


an owner's possessions. “Sometimes you 
can re-create a room from the descrip- 
tion of chairs, clocks, Bibles, the con- 
tents of the pantry,” says Darby. 

¢Study early town maps. Some 
houses look centuries old but may have 
been built in the 1920s, when people 
were enamored of colonial America. 


Other houses are old but were moved to 


their current site. Maps will confirm 
which buildings were present in earlier 
times. 

@ Make a database 


ing people who had anythi with 


the house—former owners, 
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Peel of 2 lemons, pith removed, cut 
into broad strips 
%, cup.superfine sugar 
3 egg yolks 
Yy cup flour 
2 tablespoons Grand Marnier 
Juice of 1 lemon 
4 teaspoon salt 
6 egg whites, room temperature 
Pinch of cream of tartar 
Confectioners’ sugar 
Slivered lemon zest for garnish 
Scald the milk, poppy seeds, and lemon 
peel in the top of a double boiler set over 
simmering water. Remove from heat and let 
mixture sit for 10 minutes. Discard peel. 
Whisk together the sugar, egg yolks, and 
flour in a bowl. Add mixture to the scalded 
milk in the top of the double boiler and 
blend thoroughly. Add the Grand Marnier, 
lemon juice, and salt. Set mixture back over 
simmering water and stir constantly until 
somewhat thickened and smooth, about 4 
minutes. Remove from heat and let cool. 
The recipe can be prepared to this point up 
to two days in advance and refrigerated. 
Bring to room temperature before using. 
When ready to bake soufflés, beat the egg 
whites with cream of tartar in a bowl with an 
electric mixer until soft peaks form. Carefully 
fold beaten egg whites into lemon mixture. 
Divide mixture among six 4-by-2%—-inch 
buttered and sugared ramekins. Bake in a 
preheated 350°F oven for 25 to 30 minutes. 


Remove from oven and dust tops with con- 


Obsessions 


Continued from page 66 


developers, local craftsmen—and then 
interview them. Ask as many specific 
questions as possible—how were your 
rooms furnished, what were the rugs like, 
what could you see out the window? 

¢Gather visual material. A next- 
door neighbor is likely to have a photo- 
graph of your house—the backdrop of a 
photo taken on his lawn. Look through 
church archives and newspaper morgues 
for pictures of former residents. 

elf you have a Victorian or early- 
20th-century house, research old maga- 


zines. -'ome and architecture magazines 
as well «s Ladies’ Home Journal published 


fectioners’ sugar and garnish with lemon zest. 
Serve immediately. Serves 6. 


CHOCOLATE SOUFFLES 
2 tablespoons unsalted butter 
5 tablespoons superfine sugar 
ounces best-quality semisweet 
chocolate, chopped 

1 cup heavy cream 

1 tablespoon dark rum 

1 tablespoon vanilla extract 

Y) teaspoon salt 

6 egg yolks 

9 egg whites, room temperature 
Pinch of cream of tartar 
Confectioners’ sugar 

Melt the butter, sugar, chocolate, cream, 
rum, vanilla, and salt together in a saucepan 
over low heat, stirring as necessary to pre- 
vent scorching. When chocolate has melted, 
remove mixture from heat and cool slightly. 
Add the egg yolks, one at a time, and stir 
until completely incorporated. The recipe 
can be prepared to this point up to two days 
in advance and refrigerated. Bring to room 
temperature before using. 

When ready to bake soufflés, beat the egg 
whites with cream of tartar in a bowl with an 
electric mixer until soft peaks form. Carefully 
fold whites into chocolate mixture. Divide 
mixture among six 4-by-2%—inch buttered 
and sugared ramekins. Bake in a preheated 
350°F oven for 20 minutes. The tops should 
rise, but the centers remain creamy. Dust with 


sugar and serve immediately. Serves 6. = 


the work of prominent American archi- 
tects. They also offered house plans that 
will enable you to get an idea of how your 
house compared to the ideal of the time. 

¢Don’t forget to contact your 
local or state historical or preservation 
society for brochures on researching 
your house’s history. Often they have 
material that can help you make use of 
your state’s resources. 


Claire Whitcomb has coauthored two 
books of historical anecdotes, Oh Say 
Can You See and Great American 

Anecdotes (Quill). 














All the Quality. 
Half the Price. 
This smart lady saved 50% off retail carpet prices. Like 


thousands of other intelligent shoppers, Theresa purchased 
premium quality carpet direct from S&S Mills. 


The first step to saving so much money is orderin 
our FREE Decorator Carpet Sample Portfolios. You’ 
see how S&S Mills residential carpet is crafted from the 
finest 100% premium quality heatset nylon. And our 
huge selection of color and style combinations will thrill 
you as much as the savings. Another plus ... ask about our 
easy, new financing plan. 


What's your next step? Call S&S 
Mills. And then decide what you're 
going to buy with all the money you'll 


igard WEARDATED' 
Save ON Our prenuum quality carpet. x CARPET 











For Free S&S Mills Decorator 
Carpet Sample Portfolios, 


Call 1-800-363-9705 


or return the coupon below. 


Yes, I want more information about S&S Mills carpet. 


L] Send me a free, full-color brochure with all your styles and colors. 
_] Send me my FREE, no-obligation Decorator Carpet Sample Portfolios 


today. The two styles I prefer are checked below: 
|] Track Resistant Saxonies —_L! Velvets & Plush Piles 
"] Commercial Level Loop — | Commercial Plush 


How many rooms do you plan to carpet? 











Name 
Address 

Please use street address. UPS cannot deliver to a PO. Box 
City State_ Zip 
Phone(__) _ 





Mail to: S&S Mills Carpet, PO. Box 1568, 200 I Jowell Drive, Dalton, GA 30722-1568, 
or call 1-800-363-9705. ®Wear-Dated is a registered trademark of Monsanto 
Company. ®STAINMASTER is a registered trademark of DuPont 


'™Scotchgard is a trademark of 3M Corporation 
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1. My vase looks 
like Wedgwood jasper, 
but it has no identifying 


. mark. It measures 


5 inches high. What 
do you think it is? 
A.T., Seneca, SC 
You have a copy 
of the famous Greco- 
Roman cameo glass vase 
known as the Portland 
Vase. The vase was 
smashed in 1845, while 
on loan to the British 
Museum. In 1790 Josiah 
Wedgwood made 


about ten 
jasperware copies 
of the original. 
The first Wedgwood 
version was blue 
with white decoration 
and handles. Wedgwood 
and many other 
companies have since 
manufactured 
copies in various colors 


and sizes. The gold 





trim and glossy glaze 






on your piece suggest 
that it was made during 
the 20th century. It 


is worth $50. 


2. Inthe 1970s we 
bought this hexagonal 
wooden table— 


inches high with 


scroll decorations on the 
top and part of the base. 
BB 
Dripping Springs, TX 
Your table is called a 
tabouret, or “little drum.” 
The design originated 
in France in the 17th 
century, but the shape 
and term continued to be 
used in Europe and 
America long after. The 
designs on the table 
were made by burning the 
wood. Pyrography 
work was popular at the 
turn of the 20th century. 
Tabourets were purchased 
ready-made, or in kits 
that could be decorated at 
home. Most were made 
from basswood. 
A tabouret originally 
sold for about $4, 
but today yours 
would bring $300. 


3. Ihave several 

dessert plates from my 
husband’s family. 
They are marked on the 
back “A. Hache & Pepin 
LeHalleur.” I think they 
are from Egypt. 

SEG; 

Chatham Township, NJ 
Hache & LeHalleur 
were well-known 
porcelain decorators who 
worked in Vierzon, 
France, between 1845 
and 1872. Your plate with 
an orange in the center 
is all hand-painted 
with burnished gold trim. 
A well-decorated fruit 


plate is worth about $150. 


4. My big blue 

bowl is marked with 
the intertwining 
initials E and B on top 
of an anchor. What 

is its origin and value? 


N.B., St. Simons, GA 


Ernst Bohne and Sons of 
Rudolstadt, Germany, 
used the anchor mark 
from 1878 to about 1920. 
The company, which 
made decorative 
porcelain, figurines, coffee 
and tea sets, became a 
branch of Brother 
Heubach in 1920 and was 
later sold to Albert Stahl 
& Co., which closed 

in 1962. A large piece like 
yours, which was called 

a centerpiece bowl, will 


sell for $600 today. 


5. I purchased 

my bentwood settee years 
ago at a garage sale. 

It is upholstered in 
velvet. How much is 

it worth? 

B.W., Lake Forest, IL 
The 1904 Thonet 
Brothers catalog pictures 
a settee like yours, 
although the original 
version had a cane seat 
and backrests. Michael 
Thonet patented 
the process for making 
bentwood furniture in 
the mid-1800s in Austria. 
His sons carried on 
the business and Thonet 
furniture is still available 
today. Since your settee 
is in such good condition, 
it will bring $500. 


To ask the experts, 

send color photographs 
and information—size, 
materials, markings—to 
Ralph and Terry Kovel, 
c/o House Beautiful, 
1700 Broadway, 

29th Fl., New York, NY 
10019. The Kovels 
answer selected queries 
on this page. They regret 
that they cannot return 
photographs or reply to 


readers personally. 
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INTRODUCING 


Floral Fresh Clorox’ Bleach. 


We’ve added a 


light floral scent to the 


whitening power of Clorox Bleach. 





It’s so fragrant and lovely, you’ll love using it. 


SMELLS LIKE FLOWERS. WHITENS LIKE CLOROX BLEACH. 


aR. Save 25¢ on New 


Florai Fresh’ Clorox’ Bleach 


One Gallon S 


Consumer: Only one coupor 






Clorox Company redemption po! 





FLORAL FRESH 
A ce 
pf - BLEACH ~~ r 


SN 


Retailer: You are authorized to ac 


plus $.08 handling. Send cousens & 


ize Only. Offer also Good on 


Lemon Fresh & Fresh Scent Clorox Bleach. 


per purchase on specified Clorox product. You pay sales tax. 
act as our agent to redeem this coupon in accordance with The 
icy, (available upon request). We will reimburse you for face value 
Tne Merex Company, P.0, Box 880409, El Paso, TX 88588-0409. 





7% 71 
JSAOTURER'S COUPON | EXPIRES 9/30/96 | 
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With a Brita® Water Filtration 








Pitcher, crystal clear, refreshing 
water is as close as your faucet. 


Like nature, Brita is beautifully 








simple. Just fill the pitcher with tap 
water. The patented, replaceable 
filter goes straight to work reducing 
chlorine taste and odor, as well as 
sediment, water hardness and cop- 
per. It even removes 93% of lead. 
In just minutes, you can 

enjoy some of the most wonderful 


water anywhere. And you won't 

















have to travel any farther than 


your kitchen. 


—| 
















CREAN ets tian 


—_ > 


BRITA 


Tap into great taste. 





” oe 1 H10N« e” and is available in half-gallon and two-gallon models. 
or y t- Rea B her R Ronn Ma } >. 7 ‘ " % " s % 
Find Brita at: Bed Bath & Be 1S 3on Mare lard’, Elder-Beerman, Famous-Barr, Foley’s, Hechts, Kaufmann’s, Lazarus, Lechters, 
6° TEtie \AA a4 " rh J2, Jy yyy ; 1 etanroc > f ’ 3 
Linens ‘n Things, Macy’, Rich’, The Broadway, ! d stores and other fine retailers. For the retailer nearest you, call 1-800-44-BRITA. 


SuOsta ed sers’ water. “Details in box. © 1996 The Brita Products Co. 









Each petal is individually 
formed by hand and 
carefully hand-assembled. 





The Roses 
of 


Capodimonte 


LIMITED EDITION 






CRAFTED IN FINE BISQUE PORCELAIN 






Plate No. 






Individually numbered 


by hand with gold. 
of 


: t a Plate shown smaller than 
The eae collector plate _ <i a actual size of 8"\(20. 32 cm) in diameter. 
from Capodimonte. A Limited Editon. Bement Pa ERENT TTS ae ARERR ST 
‘Hand-Numbered and Bordered in Gold. A Limited Edition Collector Plate. 
: Hand-Numbered and Bordered in Gold 
or over two hundred DALES fais OrTTreltitesni cs name has The Franklin Mint Please mail by June 30, 1996. 
Ue AEC OPM Cl iam iw olice ect Franklin Center, PA 19091-0001 
floral 1 1 rm re re ; 2 ER Please enter my order for The Roses of Capodimonte, presented by the 
shits pc lima atlas ticar da ants floral porcelain masters of Capodimonte. I need SEND NO MONEY NOW. 
earaele their first-ever collector ENCE I will be billed in 2 equal monthly installments of $27.50* each, beginning 
“The Roses of OTe tne A glorious bouquet of fine when my plate is ready to be sent. Limit: one plate per collector. 
* Plus my state 
porcelain roses, blushed in softest pink, placed on a custom- a 
designed Se ae Sac Elcom bee Df the 













SIGNATURE 
ALL ORDERS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


MR/MRS/MISS 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


RNa cco TM react mt Amato meta eae ele \DDRESS APT. # 
bears the Capodimonte mark on its reverse aro 
This Limited Edition will ve closed ies, just 45 


casting days. Available ex A Sa rater 
Franklin Center, PA 19091-0001. 


CITY/STATE ZIP 


17503-72-001 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. If you wish to return any Franklin Mint purchase, you may do 
so within 40 days of your receipt of that pure hase for replacement credit or refund 
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Here is a list of products and other resources for this month’s 
features. All prices are approximate suggested retail. The following symbols 
will help you identify the type of service provided: (R) Retail store; 

(T) Trade only. Merchandise coded (T) can be ordered through decorators or 
the decorating department of your local home-furnisbings store. 
(COM) Customer’s Own Material; (MO) Mail Order; (M) Contact 

manufacturer or distributor. ; 


ITEMS NOT MENTIONED ARE FROM OWNER’S COLLECTION. 


COVER For more details, see Reader Information for “It’s So Trish,” page 90 
48 THE NEW GARDEN CLUBS Northwest Perennial Alliance, PO Box 45574, University Sta- 
tion, Seattle, WA 98145; contact: Marion Raitz; 206-451-3982. Membership fee: $15. Long Hill Reser- 
vation, 572 Essex St., Beverly, MA 01915; 508-921-1944. Write or call to become a garden volunteer. 
Horticultural Alliance of the Hamptons, PO Box 202, Bridgehampton, NY 11932; 516-537-2223. 
Dues: $35. 
62 QUICK FIX FOR A SUMMER RENTAL Pages 62 and 63: Living room: Noguchi lamps, 
#UF4)1; #UF4-L8, $935, $1,200—Akari-Gemini, Inc. (M), 1012 Monte Dr., Santa Barbara, CA 93110; 
805-563-5444. Fabric on chairs, sofa, pillow, Simsbury Stripe, The Country Collection #659461, 
wedgwood, $29/yd—Waverly (R); 800-423-5881. Pillow—Island Trading (R), 401 Lafayette St., New 
York 10003; 212-477-9066. Bowl, #10006, $42/ea.—Guggenheim Museum Store (R), 1071 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10028; 212-423-3615. Fabric (on bench), Water sheet, $22.50/twin flat—Area (R), 180 
Varick St., New York 10006; 212-924-7084. Baskets—Gordon Foster (R), 1322 Third Ave., New York 
10021; 212-744-4922. Bedroom: Mosquito netting, organza, $420—Island Trading, see address above. 
Posters—The Guggenheim Museum Store, see address above. Straw mats—Third Avenue Bazaar (R), 
1362 Third Ave., New York 10021; 212-861-5999. Guest bedroom: Nautical sounding maps, $10/ea.— 
Hagstrom Maps (R), 57 W. 43 St., New York 10019; 212-398-1222. Bathroom: Posters—The Guggen- 
heim Museum Store, see address above. Trash can—Third Avenue Bazaar, see address above. 
68 FREELY MODERN Pages 68 and 69: Svenskt Tenn, Strandvagen 5, Box 5478, 114-84 Stock- 
holm, Sweden; 011-468-670-1600. 
78 CALMING INFLUENCE Pages 78 to 83: Designer: Barbara Barry, 9526 Pico Blvd., Los Ange- 
les, CA 90035; 310-276-9977. Remodeling architects: Tichenor & Thorp, 8730 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly 
Hills, CA 90211; 310-358-8444. Ceiling lamp, Floatation, by Ingo Maurer, $1,540; The Cab Chair, 
Cassina, $876/ea.—Diva (R,T), 8801 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90048; 310-278-3191. Artwork: 
Entablature by Roy Lichtenstein, 1971. Living room: Sofa; club chairs; ottoman; side chairs; coffee 
table—Barbara Barry, see above. Fabric on sofa, club chairs, and ottoman, Guideboat by Gretchen 
Bellinger, $111/yd.—Bradbury Collection (T), 8687 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90069; 310-657- 
3940. Slipper chairs, Paris card table—Donghia (T), 8687 Melrose Ave., Ste. G 196, Los Angeles, 
CA 90069; 800-366-4442. Nesting tables by Josef Hoffmann, $1,045/set of four—ICF (R,T), 8687 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90069; 310-659-1387. Metal cylinder table—Formations (T), 8746 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90069; 310-659-3062. Table lamp—John Saladino (T), 305 E. 63 St., 
New York 10021; 212-838-0500. Carpet, Haargen-Rips wool—S & J Biren (R,T), 9563 W. Pico Blvd., 
Los Angeles, CA 90035; 310-553-0971. Artwork: Black Egg Black Lemon by Donald Sultan, 1986; Two 
Women by Jan Yoors, 1977; Pablo Picasso, 1969; Unutled, by Lee Krasner, 1942; Untitled by Orto Boll, 
1986 (wire arc hanging). Dining room: Dining table, LC6 by Le Corbusier, $1,430—Diva, see above. 
Dining chairs—Barbara Barry, see above. Chandelier, Fortuny hand-painted silk, $1,695—Upstairs At 
Diamond (R), 617 S. La Brea, Los Angeles, CA 90036; 213-933-5551. Sideboard—Not So Far East 
(R,T), 160 S. La Brea, Los Angeles, CA 90036; 213-933-8900. Artwork: Untitled by Paul Polaro, 1984. 
Untitled by Bob Moore. Bedroom: Bed fabric, Tela Sardegna—Keith McCoy (T), 8710 Melrose Ave., 
Los Angeles, CA 90069; 310-657-7150. Linens—The Golden Goose (R), PO Box 108, Mendocino, 
CA 95460; 707-937-4655. Side tables; mirror; round table—Barbara Barry, see above. Lamps, Rafaela 
—Donghia, see above. Carpet, Mirage—S&] Biren, see above. Drapery, linen—Diamond Foam & 
Fabric (R), 611 S. La Brea, Los Angeles, CA 90036; 213-931-8148. Armchairs; ottomans, Banquo— 
Donghia, see above. Fabric, Smoke by Rogers & Goffigon—Oakmont (T), 8687 Melrose Ave., Los 
Angeles, CA 90069; 310-659-1423. Bathroom: Mirrors; cabinetry—Barbara Barry, see above. 
84 JOYFUL CONTRAST Pages 84 to 89: Designer: Kelly Harmon, Kelly Harmon Interiors & 
Design, c/o Parks Palmer, 1990 S. Bundy Dr., Ste. 600, Los Angeles, CA 90025-5240; 310-459-8206. 
Architect: Philetus H. Holt, Holt, Morgan, Russell Architects, 350 Alexander St., Princeton, NJ 08540; 
609-924-1358. Dining area: Rug—Y S&B Bolour (R), 920 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90069; 
310-659-1888. Chair fabric, antique Fortuny—Keith McCoy & Associates (T), 8710 Melrose Ave., 
Los Angeles, CA 90069; 310-657-7150. Floor tiles, 16” x 16” Spanish pavers, Tierra Valenciana—Ann 
Sacks (T), 103 S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90048; 310-285-9801. Living room: Ottoman and 
sofa—Rose Tarlow (T), Melrose House, 8454 Melrose Place, Los Angeles, CA 90069; 213-653-2122. 
Ceiling and walls, hand-rubbed—Karin Linder, 629 E. 6 St., #5, New York 10005; 212-598-0559. Den 
Rug, Tabriz—Y&B Bolour, see above. Painting, Elyse Harmon—through Kelly Harmon Interior 
Design. Oak paneling and bookshelves, Louis XVI oak paneling—Richard Yeakel Antiques (R,T), 
1099 S. Coast Hwy., Laguna Beach, CA 92651; 714-494-5526. Kitchen: Outside house: Iron gates; cross 
weathervane—Salvador Garcia, S.V.G. Ironworks, 5141 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90016; 
213-935-8445. Master bedroom: Bed linens—Anachini (R), 466 N. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 
90048; 310-657-4292. Upholstery fabric on Louis XVI chair, Damas Chinois Creme, =31787001— 
Clarence House (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-752-2890. Canopy and side curtain fabric 
by Tressard, San Marco duppioni natural silk—Jeffrey Stevens Wallcoverings & Fabrics (T), Pacific 
Design Center, 8687 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90069; 310-652-3050. Samantha's bedroom: Head- 
board; canopy; stool fabric, back-side of Coredila cotton print #62832.0—Brursc hwig & Fils (T), 
Pacific Design Center, 8687 Melrose Ave., = B653, Los Angeles, CA 90069; 310-659-9800. Bed 
linens—Anachini, see above 
90 “IT’S SO TRISH” Pages 90 to 95: Paint: living room, color: #1535; bathroom, Linen White; 
kitchen/bedroom, China White—Benjamin Moore (M); for stores: 800-826-2623 Parlor Club Chair, 
wicker, 34.5" h., 26” w., 24.5" d. in white finish, =7424-05, other colors available, $368—Palecek (T), 
PO Box 225, Richmond, CA 94808; 800-274-7730 
96 HEAVENLY HOSTING Pages 96 to 99: Designer: Michael Stanley, Michael Stanley Design and 
Antiques, Box 244, Thompson, CT 06277; 203-928-0219 or 212-316-1949 Living room: Wallcovering, 
Bandbox stripe light yellow, =W1900-8—Rose Cumming Ltd. (T), 232 E. 59 St., New York 10022; 212- 
758-0844. Chair and sofa fabric, Potomac linen check, #69052-01—Brunsc hwig & Fils (T), 979 Third 
Ave., Il and 12 flrs., New York 10022; 212-838-7878. Faux finish on mantel—Michael Barnum & Eric 
Erbelding, Avatar East, 295 Harvard St., Ste. 409, ( MA 02139; 617-876-2525. Fringe on 
>.. 15 Fl., New York 10022; 212-752- 
Wailcovering, Lattice Rose, pink/ 


s(R.T), 91 Moin St., Putnam, CT 


mbridge 


sofas and pillows, Lemon, #13810—Payne Fabrics (T), 979 T 
1960. Bathroom: Wallcovering—Payne Fabrics, see above. ! 
cream, #W1807-1—Rose Cumming Ltd., see above: Brightor 
06260; 860-928-1419 


100 PARTNERS, NOT CLONES Pages 100 to 107 


Judy M. Horton « 
Cheryl K. Lerner; 213-933-0501; fax: 213-934-6063. Landsc 


y Lerner garden 
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Brian Tichenor, Tichenor & Thorp, 8730 Wilshire Blvd., PH, Beverly Hills, CA 90211; 310- 
358-8444. Landscape architect for Horton garden: Frances Knight; 310-454-6746. 

108 BED LINENS UNLIMITED Pages 108 and 109: Sofa, Wicker, 3-seat, #95-0070-047, 
$2,772—L. & J.G. Stickley (M), 1 Stickley Dr., PO Box 480, Manlius, NY 13104-0480; 315-682-5500. 
Chair in raffia by Robsjohn-Gibbings, $3,350—Aero (R), 132 Spring St., New York 10012; 212-966- 
1500. Elm coffee table by Chris Lehrecke Furniture, $3,600—Troy (R), 138 Greene St., New York 
10012; 212-941-4777. Celadon crackle platter, 18”, $125; vase, 14”, $100; grid placemat, bleach, $120; 
hurricane lamps, $150/ea.—Calvin Klein Home (M); 800-294-7978. Andirons and fire tools, antique, 
$2,500—Elizabeth Street (R), 1190 Second Ave., New York 10021; 212-750-7050. Basket, $225— 
Coconut Company (R), 131 Greene St., New York 10021; 212-539-1940. Club chairs, #1231, $924/ea.— 
Lee Industries (M), 2502 N. Ashe Ave., Newton, NC 28658; 704-464-8318. Chair fabric, Mini Awning 
Stripe linen yarn dye duvet cover, pale blue and white, $700/full/queen; pillow on chairs, Eyelet Rib 
Stitch, bisque, $175; lace throw, sky, $150—Calvin Klein Home, see above. JMF side table by FreWill, 
#T 3020-4, oak, $800—Dennis Miller & Assoc. (T), 306 E. 61 St., New York 10021; 212-355-4550. 
Wood and leather chair, $4,750/pr.—James Hepner Antiques (R), 130 E. 82 St., New York 10028; 212- 
737-4470. Chair, #Y226, $1,701—Proflles (T), 200 Lexington Ave., New York 10016; 212-689-6903. 
Painting, Kohl by Paulin Gagon, $6,000—Jain Marunouchi Gallery (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 
10022; 212-355-8606. Console, 1940s Gio-Ponti, $3,500—41 (R), 41 Wooster St., New York 10013; 
212-343-0935. Lamp (on console), bookcloth and calfskin with rounded shade, $1,375—Aero, see 
above. Photograph, Classic Head on Book by Horst P. Horst, $3,500—Staley-Wise Gallery (R), 560 
Broadway, New York 10012; 212-966-6223. Georgica platter, white, $100; pitcher, $75; tall decanter, 
$100; short decanter, $90; water glass, $30—Calvin Klein Home, see above. Rug, Super Seagrass, 12’ 
x 20’, $41/sq. yd.—Carpet Innovations (T), 588 Broadway, New York 10012; 212-966-9445. Cushions, 
Matelassé bedspread, white plaid, $235 full/queen; Ravioli pillow, Dusk/White, $125; Needle rib cash- 
mere pillow, Turtledove, $325; throw, Needle Rib, chamomile, $1,375—Calvin Klein Home, see above. 
Photograph by Horst P. Horst-—Staley-Wise Gallery, see above. 

Pages 110: Location: Whipoorwill Farm, Garrison, NY; on sale through Houlihan/Lawrence Inc., Robert 
P. Marini, 914-279-6191. Bed, Diego style day bed, antique gold, $2,040—Ironware Int'l. (M), 710 Fes- 
sey Park Rd., Nashville, TN 37204; 615-269-5657. Bedspread, Kiwi and Blue Corn, Easy Care, full 
size, $18.99 —Wamsutta (M); 800-344-2142. Bolsters and curtains, Colette sheets, elite sateen, full, 
$39.99; Engine colors, Supercale Plus solid colors, $15.99/full—Wamsutta, see above. Throw, cash- 
mere, persimmon, $395--ABC Carpet and Home (R), 888 Broadway, New York 10003; 212-473-3000. 
Throw pillows, striped silk pillows in Curry and Green Tea, $112/ea—Garnet Hill (M); 800-622-6216. 
Curtain rod, Krok, silver, $22—Ikea (M), East Coast 410-931-8940; West Coast 818-912-1119. Stone 
tabouret, #3016, $1,018—-Michael Taylor Designs (M), 2415 17 St., San Francisco, CA 94110; 415-558- 
9940. Inlay elbow rest—John Rosselli Int'l. (R), 523 E. 73 St., New York 10021; 212-772-2137. Wing 
chair, till chair, =Y192, $3,755—Profiles, see above. Wood vase—Intérieurs (R), 114 Wooster St., New 
York 10012; 212-343-0800. Green vase, $155—Aero, see above. Drawing, Vogue Espana by Ruben 
Toledo, $275; Portrait of Diane Carrol, $1,200—Stubbs Books & Prints (R), 153 E. 70 St., New York 
10021; 212-772-3120. 

Page 111: Location: The Castle, Garrison, NY; on sale through Houlihan/Lawrence Inc., Robert P. 
Marini, 914-279-6191. Bed, Meridiana, queen, $1,180—Flou (M), 642 rue de Courcelle, Ste. 100, Mon- 
treal, Quebec H4C 3C5 Canada; 514-932-8880. Sheets, Block Chambray Collection, queen, fitted, 
$70; flat, $72; pillowcase set, $50; red blanket, stone-washed, $79—Guess Home Collection (M); 800- 
GUESS-HOME. Glasses, $8; pitcher, $30; DMD Collection of the Netherlands—Akari-Gemini (M), 
1012 Monte Dr., Santa Barbara, CA 93110; 805-563-5444. Small Noguchi lamp, #1A, $164—Ad Hoc 
Softwares (R), 410 W. Broadway, New York 10012; 212-925-2652. Large Noguchi lamp, limited avail- 
ability, $268—Kate’s Paperie (R), 561 Broadway, New York 10012; 212-941-9816. Yellow pots, 
antique—Pierre Deux Antiques (R), 369 Bleecker St., New York 10014; 212-243-7740. Rug, Calder 
design, $2,800—Lin Weinberg Gallery (R), 84 Wooster St., New York 10012; 212-219-3022. Shades, 
Pebbletex sailcloth, #11 white—Covington Fabrics (M), 15 E. 26 St., New York 10010; 212-689-2200. 
Peacock chair, =JH550, $5,375—Design Selections Int'l. (DSI) (T), PO Box 809, Croton-on-Hudson, 


‘NY 10520; 914-271-3736 or 212-751-1321. Table, Herman Miller for the Home, $660—ABC Carpet & 


Home, see above. Vase, $48—Area (M), 180 Varick St., New York 10013; 212-924-7084. Paintings by 
Fernando Pomaloza—Jain Marunouchi, see above. 2 

Pages 112 and 113: Location: Whipoorwill Farm, see above. Sheets, Filigree, flat queen, $90; fitted 
queen, $90; comforter, $300; European square, $70; standard cases, $70; breakfast pillow, $70—Ellen 
Tracy Home Collection for Fieldcrest-Cannon (M); 800-841-3336. Blanket, Charisma, $150— 
Fieldcrest-Cannon, see above. Walls, DKC 10—Dorald Kaufman Color Collection (M), 114 W. Pal- 
isade Ave., Englewood, NJ 07631; 201-568-2226. Canopy, Little Check white, #=HCF-430-W24— 
Hinson & Co. (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-688-5538. Curtains, Middleton linen 
#93180—Schumacher (T), 939 Third Ave., New York 10022; 800-523-1200. Sewn by Monte Cole- 
man—132 W. 22 St., New York 10011; 212-463-0085. Chairs, San Marino #5007-32—Barbara Barry for 
HBF (M), PO Box 8, Hickory, NC 28603; 704-328-2064. Slipcovers, Regal collection, cotton chintz, 
#92 Dove—Covington Fabrics (M), see above. Sisal carpet, twill 2300 bleached, $899—ABC Carpet 
& Home, see above. Floor lamp, $168; Embassy bench, #SB029, $265—Ballard Design (MO); 404- 
351-5099. Bedside table; urn—Treillage (R), 418 E. 75 St., New York 10021; 212-535-2288. Table 
lamp, Lieux, $355—Intérieurs, see above. Urn; pedestal—Rooms & Gardens (R), 290 Lafayette St., 
New York 10012; 212-431-1297. Table, George Nelson table for Herman Miller, $675—Lin Weinberg 
Gallery, see above. Ivory inlaid box, $1,500; Paris porcelain plate; side chair, upholstered in gray silk— 
John Rosselli Int’l., see above. Photo, Unseen Versailles by Deborah Turbeville—Staley-Wise Gallery, see 
above. Art on wall: 3 Sculptures by Deborah Turbeville—Staley-Wise Gallery, see above; Lying against 
a Bust by Constantine—Stubbs Books & Prints (R), 153 E. 70 St., New York 10021; 212-772-3120; 
Nude Man—James Hepner, see above. Photograph by Lartigue—Staley-Wise Gallery, see above. On 
mantel: Vase, $895—Aero, see above. Cup; saucer, Paris porcelain—John Rosselli Int’l., see above. 
Obelisks—Treillage, see above. Andirons—Elizabeth Street Antiques, see above. Throw—Hope & 
Wilder (R), 454 Broome St., NewYork 10013; 212-966-9010. Glass, Enhorna tumbler—Ikea, see above. 
Pages 114: Location: Whipoorwill Farm, see above. Tablecloth and window shade, Mirabeau by D. 
Porthault for Dan River, full flat, $84; fitted, $46; standard pillowcase, $79/pr.—Dan River, Inc. (M); 
800-782-9568. Side chairs, Hallunda chair, light gray, $225—Ikea, see above. Slipcovers, Old World 
linen, #6465600, white—Waverly; 800-423-5881. Armchairs, =H9025 AX, $1,485; slipcover, =RL- 
225-10, white linen, $525—Henredon Furniture (M); 800-444-3682. Pitcher; obelisks—James Hepner, 
see above. Egg cup—John Rosselli Int’l., see above. Bottle; covered jar—Treillage, see above. Mirror, 
plaster, $650—Arkitektura (R,T), 96 Greene St., New York 10012; 212-334-5570. Steuben glasses, 
$2,200/set of 6—Aero, see above. Pitcher by Robert LeHeros, $375; decanter, Siele, $675—Intérieurs, 
see above. Compote—John Rosselli Int’l., see above. Candlestick, 1960, $375; Aalto vase, $375— 
Weinberg, see above. Andirons—Elizabeth Street Antiques, see above. 

Page 115: Location: Whipoorwill Farm, see above. Rug—FJ. Hakimian (R), 136 E. 57 St., New York 
10022; 212-371-6900. Bookcase, Coddington square finish, =401-771, $2,820—Century Furniture (M); 
800-852-5552. Sofa, Baker furniture =862-68, $3,350 (COM)—Baker, Knapp & Tubbs (M), 200 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 10016; 212-779-8810. Slipcover, Reverie =12 cream—Covington Fabrics, see above. 
Pillows on sofa, Sigiriya pique yellow =19853—Camargue Limited at Henry Calvin (T), 979 Third Ave., 











New York 10022; 212-371-4333. Fortuny pillow; Robert Kime striped silk fabric; paisley fabric—John 
Rosselli Int'l., see above. Neckrolls, In Full Bloom jacquard, daffodil, $36.99/ea.; matelassé breakfast pil- 
low, yellow, $29.99—Liz At Home by Liz Claiborne (M); 800-527-7522. Armchair—Turbulence (R), 812 
Broadway, New York 10003; 212-598-9030. Slipcover, In Full Bloom jacquard comforter, $150/full—Liz at 
Home by Liz Claiborne, see above. Pillow on chair, yellow strié velvet #43044—Schumacher, see above 
Curtains, Morning Frost #IS 1162-1—Decorators Walk (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-319 
7100. Coral strié velvet #43046—Schumacher, see above. Curtain finials, Pineapple #=DF004, $22.50/pr; 
curtain rod, $38—Ballard Designs, see above. Copper engraving, $350—W. Graham Arader III (R), 29 
E. 72 St., New York 10021; 212-628-3668. Basque lamp with drum shade #6031, $99—Orbit Designs (M), 
4420 S. Wolcott Ave., Chicago, IL 60609; 312-376-0003. Needlepoint chest—Rooms & Gardens, see 
above. Tea table, #408—Carole Gratale (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-838-8670 Cachepot; 





red side chair; basket—Coconut Company, see above. Slipcover on red chair, European square sham, 
matelassé, $60—Liz At Home by Liz Claibome, see above. Votives, crystal rock, Elsa Peretti, $135— 
Tiffany & Co. (R), 727 Fifth Ave., New York 10022; 212-755-8000. Writing table #0301, $4,270—Michael 
Taylor Designs, see above. Lamp, Tizio, $229—Lee’s Lighting (R), 1755 Broadway, New York 10019: 212 
581-4400. Mini table, teak—Aero, see above. Glass beakers—Fellan Co. Florist (R); 800-FELLANS. In 
bookcase: Chinese box—Hope & Wilder, see above. Green vase—Rooms & Gardens, see above. Crystal 
vase—James Hepner, see above. Stone rosette—Treillage, see above 

Pages 116 and 117; Location: Whipoorwill Farm, see above. Beds, Garden Gate Bed, verdigris finish, 
$299/twin; table lamp, $70; Clock, $45—Crate & Barrel Furniture (R), 650 Madison Ave., New York 
10022; 212-308-0004. Sheets, Kennebunk flat sheet, full sheet and standard pillow cases, $30/set; Week- 
end gingham duvet, $65; Dust ruffle, Weekend lace, $60—Martex WestPoint Stevens (M); 800-533- 
8229. Bedspreads; portrait; table—Paula Rubenstein (R), 65 Prince St., New York 10012; 212-966-8954 
Vase—Rooms & Gardens, see above. Ironstone dish; handkerchiefs—Hope & Wilder, see above. Below 
table: Blanket—Susan Parrish (R), 390 Bleecker St., New York 10014; 212-645-5020. Walls, Cowgirl Blue 
#SF04D paint, satin finish, Santa Fe Collection, $25/gal.; Aging and Technique glaze in sun fade, 
$21/gal—Ralph Lauren Paint Collection (M); 800-379-POLO. Sheets, Round Hill Collection, Grace 
Floral standard shams, $80/ea.; Latham standard pillowcase, $40/pr.; Latham flat sheet, full size, $35; fit- 
ted, $35; Atterbury duvet cover, full, $275; Atterbury Dust ruffle, $160; Addison bed blanket, 90” x 90”, 
$113; Cashmere twin set throw pillow, $325; rug, Cody, blue/cream, 6 x 9, $559; curtains, white linen, 
#RL-225-10—Ralph Lauren Home Collection (M), 1185 Ave. of the Americas, New York 10017; 212-642- 
8700. Basket, *CR-1508 DK, $90—Vintage Baskets (T), 20212 87 Ave. South, Kent, WA 98031; 206- 
395-3131. Lamp—James Hepner, see above. Photograph by Jeannette Baron—Staley-Wise Gallery, see 
above. Vase—Rooms & Gardens, see above. Enamel urns, antique—John Rosselli Int’l., see above 
Drawing, Opera Man by Hil 





McConnico—Intérieurs, see above. Drawing—Aero, see above 

l/ Page 118: 1. Warren Kimble’s American Folk Art, natural, $23.99/ 
roll—Imperial Wallcoverings (R); 800-539-5399. 2. The Echo Collection, Tufting, $26.99/roll—Impe- 
tial Wallcoverings, see above. 3. Living with Neutrals, Casuals Style, grass cloth, $47/roll—Imperial 
Wallcoverings, see above. 4. French crackle, Porcelaine collection, $24.99/roll—Thibaut Wallcover- 
ings (M); 800-223-0704. 5. Kushima Twill, sand, #520171—Schumacher (T); 800-523-1200. 6. Carey 
Lind Country Kitchen and Bath, beige, $22/roll—York Wallcoverings (R), 800-238-9152. 7. Living 
with Neutrals, Casuals Style, maple burl, $17.99/roll—Imperial Wallcoverings, see above. 8. Warren 
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Kimble’s American Folk Art, faux wood, sea green, $23.99/roll—Imperial Wallcoverings, see above 
9. Anaglypta, *RD151, Eisenhart Classic Home Collection, $20/roll—Eisenhart Wallcoverings 
(M),800-931-9255. 10. Barkehi Tree, L’Odyssee Africaine collection, #540362 
332-3384 

Page 119: 1. & 2: Togo, #8103056 and #8103057— Manuel Canovas (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 
10022; 212-752-9588. 3. Lorraine Bee, black/beige stripes, #30138-3—Cowtan & Tout (T), 979 Third 
Ave., New York 10022; 212-753-4488. 4. Laurier paper, russet leaves with beige, #15931.06—Brun- 
schwig & Fils (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-838-7878. 5. Emily Ferns, #EMF-300-V, 
Hedges Collection—Country Life (T), PO Box 5037, Costa Mesa, CA 92628; 714-751-7948. 6. Angle 
Leaf, WP#81525-1—Scalamandré (T), 942 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-980-3888. 7. Spinney, 
#VW122004, Atrium Vinyls Collection—Osborne & Little (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 
212-751-3333. 8. Oakleaf paper, =WR7877/, green—Sanderson (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 
212-319-7220 


Gramercy (T); 800 











120 3 -D Pages 120 to 125: Architecture firm: Lake/Flato Architects Inc., 311 
Third St., #200, San Antonio, TX 78209; 210-227-3335. Design team: Ted Flato, David Lake, John 
Grable. Project interior design: Rogers Interior Design, contact Lake/Flato Architects Landscape archi- 
tect: Jim Keeter, PO Box 691090, San Antonio, TX 78209; 210-698-0083. Contractor: Henry Duecker 
Construction, Rt. 1, Box 174, Stonewall, TX 78624; 210-644-2764. House size: 2,100 sq. ft. Lot size: 
over 880 acres. Structure type: 2x6 wood frame. Exterior materials; Integral color stucco Flaps—recy- 
cled oil field rods, corrugated galvanized metal. Exterior paint: semitransparent, color #079-72— 
Benjamin Moore (M), 51 Chestnut Ridge Rd., Montvale, NJ 07645; 201-573-9600. Interior materials: 5” 
U.S. gypsum. Ceiling in living room—1x6 Southern yellow pine, stained. Insulation, fiberglass batt— 
Owens-Corning (M), Fiberglass Tower, Toledo, OH 45659. Windows and doors—Marvin Windows & 
Doors (M), Warroad, MN 56763; 800-346-5128. Skylights—Velux-America (M), PO Box 5001, Green- 
wood, SC 29648; 800-283-2831. Floors, 1x6 recycled long-leaf pine; cabinets by Lake/Flato—Delta 
Lumber (M), PO Box 5906, Austin, TX; 512-385-1812. Countertops, burnt amber Corian. Paint, 
Devoe Paint, Devoe & Reynolds, 4000 Dupont Circle, Louisville, KY 40207; 800-654-2616. Hard- 
ware, D series, Athens-style lever—Schlage, 2401 Bayshore Blvd., San Francisco, CA 94134; 415-467 
1100. Limestone fireplace by Lake/Flato. Great room: Rug, wool kilim—ABC Carpet & Home (R), 881 
Broadway, New York; 212-473-3000. Chairs—Ralph Lauren Home Collection (R,M), 1185 Ave. of the 
Americas, 9 Fl., New York 10036; for information: 212-606-2100. Sofa—Beacon Hill; fabric—Brun 
schwig & Fils (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212- 838-7378. Credenza; dining chairs—Home 
stead (R), Fredericksburg, TX; 800-880-3866. Coffee table—Metal Arts Studio, 9705 Burnette Rd., 
Austin, TX 78750; 512-837-3536. Dining table—Wright Table Co., through Beacon Hill (T), 5120 
Woodway, Ste. 141, Houston, TX 77056; 713-439-0200. Kitchen table, terrazzo top, designed by archi- 
tect—The Venice Art Terrazzo Co. (M), 200 Caldwell St., San Antonio, TX 78223; 210-533-7231 
Kitchen chairs by Emco #1006—Tripro Manufacturing (M), San Antonio, TX 78212; 210-735-0941 
Terra-cotta urn; bowl—Gardens (R), 1818 W. 35 St., Austin, TX 78703; 512-451-5490. Bedroom 
Bed—Homestead, see above. Quil<; pillows; rug—Thos. K. Woodard (R), 799 Madison Ave., New 
York 10021; 212-988-2906. Sheets—Ralph Lauren Home Collection, see above 

126 SOUFF > WITHOUT FAIL Restaurant Etats-Unis, 242 E. 81 St., New York 10028; 212- 
517-8826. Table linens—Trouvailles Frangaises; by appointment only: 212-737-6015 


Bring The 
Deli ToYour 


at. 


Cats love the great, fres 









taste of Deli-Cat’ 


brand CAT FOOD 





ALL THE VARIETY OF A 
Paee eee 





eee) 


See package for details 


©1996, Ralston Purina Company Prinie jn U.S.A 
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YOU LOVE aly IDEAS YOU GET 
FROM AUUSE BEAUTIFUL. © 
| TUUE L LOVE Pec LSS 
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weektays” 
at 10am & 12:30 em ever 


Saturdays at 12:30 om eve = Sea - © WV 
Check your local listings. a vi elie p 
To get the best of Our Home 4 peer G l 


delivered directly to your home 
order the Our Home Newsletter ETO a Women Re 


1-800-852-9100 $29° tor 26 issues 








SPECTACULAR SILK FLOWERS Interior designers have rediscovered 
the art of using silk and preserved flowers for home decoration. They’re 
both lovely and practical. Catalog, $2. Petals, HBE696, 300 Central Ave., 
White Plains, NY 10606-1227 or call 1-800-431-2464. 


WONDERFUL WICKER & RATTAN 

from America’s oldest and largest wicker & rattan 
importer. Wide selection! High Quality! Guaranteed 
Low Prices! Pictured: Tropical Collection. 
Hand-woven resin over aluminum frame with 
fast-drying cushions. Hunter green or white finish. 
Weatherproof and rustproof—use indoors or out. 
Same graceful charm and feel of natural 

wicker. Catalog, $3 (credited on order). Fran’s 
Wicker & Rattan Furniture, Dept. HB06, 

295 Rte. 10, Succasunna, NJ 07876. 1-800-372-6799. 


PAINSTAKINGLY 
HAND-TIED 

by masters mindful of 
old skills, fishnet 
canopies are Custom- 
made to your exact 
measurements. Cream, 
light cream, or white. 
Knotted bedspreads, too, 
in doubie/twin, queen, 
and king. Free brochure. 
Virginia Goodwin, 

1363 Big Hill Rd., HB966, 
Boone, NC 28607 

or 1-800-735-5191. 





ART LOVERS will 
appreciate this unique 
source for beautiful prints, 
replicas on canvas, 

oil paintings, hard-to-find 
Baroque-style frames, 
elegant decorative 
accessories, and gifts. 
Unsurpassed quality, 
unbeatable prices, 
exclusives. 40-page color 
catalog, $5. For credit card 
orders, call 1-800-999-3083. 
Around the Corner 

Fine Art, Dept. HBE696, 
5135 Pheasant Ridge Rd., 
Fairfax, VA 22030. 


ATS] 





BEAUTIFUL BALMORE LACE SWAG 


95% cotton/5% polyester in natural or white. 27” x 60”, 


$39 each. 17” center drop. Made in Scotland. 


Add $10 postage & handling per order. Free 68-page 


color catalog. Country Curtains, Dept. 3456, 
Stockbridge, MA 01262 or call 1-800-456-0321. 
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Our collection of 
paintings is larger 
than any museum's. 
And our prices mean 
extraordinary value. 








Great replicas on artist 
grade canvas. The most 
precise image transt er pro- 





cess and hand brush- 

stroked surfaces are the secrets to our heirloom quality | 

reproductions. Museum quality wood frames are av ‘ible 
Designer Inquiries Welcome 

| FREE Color Catalogue 1.800.279.4278, exz, ns66 

FINE ART IMPRESSIONS 


5115 Excelsior Blyd., #204, Dept. HBG6, Minneapolis, MN 55416-2906 









Buy direct from Bearden 


Brothers and save on first 


quality, fully warranted, & |p 

, stain protected carpet. Quotes Re 

; ; | 1 $0 
on all national brands, too. 

We'll also save you money on I 


vinyl and wood flooring! 


Please call for quotes and samples. | | | 


i ie 1- 800- 433- 0074, ext. HB 
som Brothers Carpet Corp. I 


4109 South Dixie Highway, Dept. HB, Dalton, GA 30721 | \ 





_~FOR 65 YEARS. AMERICA’S NO. 1 SOURCE! 


FABRICS 


FOR HOME DECORATING 


LOWEST PRICES! Incredible savings from all major 
companies on first quality, nationally advertised brands 
Call or Write for Prices. 

Fabric Catalog « 164 Color Pages 


Award-winning 3rd edition filled with rooms showing 
countless, inspiring decorating ideas...thousands of fabrics, 
laces, tassels, trims...more than you can find shopping 
ina dozen stores. Available for only $2. 


CALL 508-343-4402 


sa | FABRIC CENTER 


484 Electric Ave., P.O. Box 8212, Dept. 136 
Fitchburg, MA 01420-8212 


LEATHER SEATING 


Choose from a collection 
of unique leather bar 
Mees St00ls, accent chairs and 
classic seating in 

rich leather and solid 
wood. Custom order, 

j all at reasonable prices. 


Please Call 


1-800-342-7729 
FAX 704-324-5127 


for FREE illustrated price list 
and color brochure. Or Write: 


Mayfield Leather 
W340 9th St. SE 
& Hickory, NC 28602 


Ue on 
us | 



























we 
GUARANTEED 





| "| 
, Be an interior | 
decorator! 7¢ 


| Home study course. Qualify 
H for excellent full-time-and 
part-time career opportu- 
{ nities. Earn big profession- 
al discounts, gain access 
E to private showrooms. 
| 


















£9 IN CUSTOMER SERVICE 
& EXPRESS DELIVERY! 
WE GLADLY BEAT 
ANYBODY’S PRICE! 
°FREE UPS (48 states) 
¢ NO SALES TAX (outside NYS) 
¢ LIFETIME WARRANTY 
¢ WHOLE HOUSE DISCOUNTS 


800-847. 41995 | 


BB 222 Ave. U, Bri 






Free literature: send or 
Is call 24 hours a day. 


800-223-4542 }* 


Th e€ School of Interior Decorating | 
oe i )I, 6065 Roswell Road 

my 1, NY _ ay L. I Atlanta, Georgia 30328 

2 a = Ss 5 ee = = 


Carolina 


Furniture 


Direct 


THE LOWEST PRICE 


on Major Brand 
Furniture 


# Insured In-Home Delivery * 
Price Quotes & Free Brochure 


1-800-838-7647 

















TRY em PTT 
NM IIUTM ECS 


Exquisite Detail * Handpainted © Affordable 


anime! | 


Authentic 
reproductions 
of actual 1915 & 
1927 PTC, Illions 
& Dentzel 
carousel horses. 


Complete with 
brass pole and 
wood base. 
16 page color 
catalog $5.00 
CTU Pe 


Wiad eee Olea meni (ein 
3645 N.W. 67th Street * Dept HB * Miami,FL 33147 
WEB: http://www.rotocast.com/carousel 














CELEBRATE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL’S 
100TH ANNIVERSARY 


. Advertise your catalog in 


house beaut 


August Catalog Collection and 


receive a FREE Internet Listing!! 
Don’t miss the deadline: 


May 24, 1996 
Call Joseph Flattery at 212-649-3228 
for further information 


st Magazines 


Direct Response. 
@ Advertising Sales 


24 W. 57th St. New York Re 0019 


Nae a ttc ee 


Order with confidence 
from America’s oldest 
and largest wicker & 
rattan importer. 
Highest quality, 
guaranteed lowest 
price, prompt 
delivery, largest 
selection. x 


ane Send $3 for new 


ansKel 64 page color catalog. 


WICKER & RATTAN (credited with order) 
FURNITURE WE SHIP NATIONWIDE 
Dept. HBO5, 295 Route 10 Visit our gigantic showroom 
Succasunna, NJ 07876 
CALL: 1-800-FRANS-99 
IN NJ: 1-201-584-2230 


Save 35-50% off list 
price on Henry Link, 
Ficks Reed, and others. 





fm 
FAMOUS NAME 


Decorator Fabrics 
Blinds & 
Wallcoverings 


Ji 


1-800-999-2091 
For orders and quotations 


BMI Home Decorating 
318 Carter, Libertyville, IL 60048 


Savings 

up to 
Below 
Retail 























Top-Name Furniture Brands! 


For FREE quotes & brochure, call 


\ITURE CONNECTION 


TaOMEa CNAGR WO a1 


(800) 869-5664 


seta eee COLim Co tC ly) me eae 








We will not be undersold! 
Now, enjoy amazing 
savings on fine quality 
china and the convenience 
of shopping at home. 


Call 1-800-538-6340 
today for your FREE 
CATALOG or to place 
your order. 


You'll discover: 


* The largest in-stock inventory 
of the best names in china, 
crystal stemware, silverware, 
collectibles, and giftware 


¢ Faster delivery—most 
orders are processed within 
24 hours 


¢« Guaranteed satisfaction 


¢ Our convenient National 
Bridal Registry 


P.O, Box 994 * Novi, MI 48376-0994 


*= Unbeatable = 
Prices on 
Thousands of 
China Patterns — 








(Orn 300 lines 
of fine furniture & 
FURNITURE SALES BRI qeysa tanec] 
AND INTERIORS BR teyare(sc 
staff. Call for 
‘quote and free 
_ ie eee 


210 Stage Coach Trail Greensboro,® 
M-F 9-5:30, Sat. 9-5 Fax: 910/855-1370 
Phone: 910/855-9034 














P Do You Need Carpet or Blinds? 
1-800-CARPETS 


ALL NATIONAL BRANDS « 1st QUALITY ONLY 
Shaw ¢ Mohawk ¢ Beaulieu 


UP TO 75% OFF 


™ 


BRAIDED AND ORIENTAL AREA RUGS 
100% Factory Guarantee 
WOOD BLINDS « PLEATED SHADES & MORE 


1 -800-CARPETS 


800 Carpets, Inc. 
Established 1932 
America’s Carpet Store 








Before You Consider 
Custom, Consider 


Country Curtains! 
Hundreds of styles, fabrics and colors 


to choose from afore something for every 


= style of homel Exper- 
ience th ne Joy of shopping 


at home at your leisure 
.. and the convenience 
of buying by mail or 


phone. oney~ -back 





guarantee of sat isfaction l 


FREE CATALOG! 
PLEASE CALL 
1-413-243-1300, 24 HOURS A DAY 


ASK FOR DEPT. 2846 


LJ Please send FREE catalog. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY. 

STATE ____ ZIP. 


Country Curtains® 
At The Red Lion man 





Dept. 2846, Stoc kbridge, MA 01262 
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7,500 rug 
e Sizes from 1' x 1' ei x 20 
°e We import directly and SELL FOR! 


¢ Choose from over 


‘Oriental Rugs & 


¢ Rugs sent i 1 
¢ Send fo olor brochure 


- 
Charies \ W. Jacobsen, I 
I ept I {] 
401 North Salina Street 
Syracuse, NY 13203 


abe a 


ay snipping 


315/422-7832 


America’s source for Oriental rugs since 1924” 






y 


~ 
eS, 


ATIC. 











i 


DELIVERY . of 
UP TO Ni 


WHOLESALE DISCOUNTS 


ALL MAJOR 


e * Orders Processed Same Day 
gums © Have Name of Book, Pattern Number/Page No 
VISA 


ae e List Price and Amount of Rolls /Yards 
es No Sales Tax (except NJ) 


GUARANTEED LOWEST PRICES 


1-800-843-6567 


AMERICAN WALLCOVERING DISTRIBUTORS 


2260 Route 22 * Union, New Jersey 07083 








World’s La Largest_ 
Inventory y» 


China, Crystal, 
Flatware and 
Collectibles. 


Discontinued 
and Active. 











3,200,000 pieces 
62,000 patterns 


Call for FREE listings of 
the available pieces in your patterns. 


REPLACEMENTS, LTD. 


1-800-REPLACE 1089 Knox Road, PO Box 26029, 
(1-800-737-5223) Greensboro, NC 27420 « Dept. HB 








“Homewaiter 75” 


The dumbwaiter 

i for the home lifts 
loads up to 75 
lbs. from floor to 
floor with the 
touch of a button. 


sents 





TELL OST 


& 
or 
& 


For free litera- eo 


ture, contact: 


INCLINATOR 


COMPANY OF a CRs 
Dept. 2 

PO Box 1557 

Harrisburg, PA 17105-1557 

717-234-8065 








BROWN JORDAN 


Guaranteed Lowest Price 
All Major Patio and Teak Furniture 
Call to order Now and Request Free Catalog 


CAROLINA PATIO WAREHOUSE 


(800) 6 PATIO6 or (800) 672-8466 - Contact Ext. HB6 











FABRIC WORLD 


offers 
Upholstery & 
Drapery Fabrics 
by All Major Companies 


at The Lowest Price 


| * First Quality ¢ Personalized Service 
* Call 24 hours, 7 days 


U.S./Canada 


1-800-392-5337 


Major credit cards accepted 








FREE srocuure 


NORTH CAROLINA’S 
FINEST HOME FURNISHINGS! 
<7 SAVE UP TO 70% 


300 top brand name 
manufacturers at 
tremendous savings. 
Worldwide Delivery, 
ALL DEPOSITS ARE 
PROTECTED BY 
SURETY BOND! 

FOR FREE BROCHURE CALL 


1-704-938-9171 
Villa age Furniture House 


| 146 We Avenue, Kannapolis,NC 28081 




















AST eETT a etal cy 


Once in a lifetime savings on 
heirloom-quality solid brass and 
white iron beds. Buy factory direct 
and SAVE UP TO 50%!! Special 
Bridal Layaway and payment plans. 
Send for our FREE CATALOG. 


12421 CEDAR ROAD 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 44106 
(216) .229-4900 


Brass Bed, Ao 








~ GUARANTEED TO BE 





NEW 
LOWER EVERY PATTERN 
PRICES! Y FROM event 
2 ese eee ANYWHERE! 


Weekdays 7:6 
400 G 





Ss oa * VERTICALS DUETTES 
PLEATED SHADES * WOODS 
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THE LOWEST prict... ALWAYS! | 


We’ ve merged with Szle Walleouvering & Mary’s Wallpaper 
=| to become the largest discounter, prinigulig you 
_ unbeatable buying power! 




















HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
READERS ARE YOUR 
BEST PROSPECTS. 


= 
Showcase your ey or service 


to over 6 million prospective 


mail order shoppers. 


For more information call 


1-800-324-4589 
regarding House Beautiful’s 
New Classified Marketplace or write to: 
Kathleen Gleason, CLASSMARK, 


512 Burlington Ave., LaGrange, Ill 60525 











Waa iT 


= 


TTS 2 ore soe se oe we ros: 


FANTASTIC! 


Bright, beautiful lighting for 













every room. Floor, table and 
candlestick lamps, 
chandeliers, hanging lanterns 
and sconces, bath lights and 
impressive outdoor fixtures. 
Many exclusives. 


Designer inquiries invited. 


Free Color Catalog 
1.800.262.6612, ext. HB66 


Shades 
of Light 


5609F Patterson Ave., 
Dept. HB66 - 
Richmond, VA 23226 








Sir Chippendale 
Love Seat 


4-800-248-3876 EST 


or write: HUNT GALLERIES, INC., 
P.O. BOX 2324 HB96, HICKORY, NC 28603. 





Wood beautiful. 


Only northern white cedar is 
naturally splinter-free and lasts a 
very long time 
without needing to 
be pressure- 
treated with 
toxic 
chemicals. 
Which means endless fun 
for your kids and peace of 
mind for you. 










Not sold in stores. 


Free color catalogue & video 


1-800-303-3906 “ects 


http://www.midcoast.com/cedarworks/ 


P.O. Box 990-HB, Rockport, Maine 04856 


DECORATE YOUR HOME 
LIKE A PROFESSIONAL 


For the price of a blouse 


70 MINUTE VIDEO 
PACKED with dozens of Ideas & 


Important information Designers use... 
Step by step guide for accessorizing. 
Choosing the right carpet, furniture, 

windows & wall coverings. Secrets about 

color, fabrics & style 















aa 
"SB in ae 





pL * DUETTE x LEVOLOR * LOUVERDRAPE * BALI * HUNTER DOUGLAS * KIRSCH 





aoe my Period! 


e\ = Cs 
=~ FREE Blin 
= — Kit & Wall 


a Catalog!* 
Pea ‘ya 


Save up to Save up to 


G2% oF! BO% or: 


Two examples of savings you can 
expect when you shop American! 


Levolor Mini’s 36” x 48” Special Order Wallpaper 
#LL17756 Kitchen & Bath Book 


25 


$5s/r 





Store Price... $95 Store Price... 


Your Price... $17 Your Price... 


NO PAYMENT FOR 90 DAYS! ** 
FREE UPS SHIPPING IN 24-72 HOURS! ; 


Open 7 vee a week! Weekdays: 7am-lam EST 
& Sun. 8am- Mee EST 


909 N. Sheldon Road 
Plymouth, MI 48170 


© 1996 ABWF ** Ask for details. 


LEVOLOR * * BALI 


(oD 






DELMAR bom 1) 1 





“| representatives help 
| answer your 
| questions. 


cE... 


©) New lower prices! 
\ | We beat all compet 


tien experience! 
Let one of our 400 
friendly 


“Your phone cs 
Pelee 
rl 
and helpful, your 
ammo 
Pore A 


Lifetime Guarantee Plus 
We offer a FREE 
lifetime guarantee 
on any tind and 
wallpaper product!** 
Best Selection 

We sell only Ist quality and more 
national brands than anyone else! Shop 
your local retailer and then call us! 


CRS R Te 
efficient...” 


Wea 
Underwood 
Fowler, Michigan ; 


America's largest mail 
order blind & wallpaper 
discounter! 


American 


Blind and Wallpaper Factory 
1-800-735-5300 
24-hour FAX #1-800-391-2293 


*$2 postage & handling applies to wallpaper catalog only 


DUETTE * HUNTER DOUGLAS 





HOTOART 


EP Tals eee Eee ee 


Lake tt: 1b es 


nae Me EP a es 


ae adavudadus Ano 














aa IMPORTS 


1244 Sutter Street 
San Francisco, CA 94109: Los Angeles, CA 90064 
(415) 776-5490 
(800) 336-4435 








Handcrafted 
Solid Rosewood 
Furniture 


Complete Line of 

Living ¢ Dining ¢ Bedroom 
e Home & Executive Office 
e Entertainment Centers 
America’s Trusted Choice 
Jor Solid Rosewood 
Since 1961 

Send $3.00 for catalog 

PPR e eee he 





AAH MPH HHH MCPYN wow 


(310) 477-9095 
(800) 956-1212 





$$$ SAVE $$$ 


$$$ SAVE $$$ SAVE $$$ SAVE $$$ 


MAR WA eT TPS 


First Quality 
Low, Low, Prices! - 


Give us manufacturer's name, 


eC Le CLT 


ye wee 
saa ie 


ABC Decorative Fabrics 


_ 2410 298th Ave. N. © Clearwater, FL 34621 — 


Tot FREE 1-800-500-9022 
Mon.- Sat. 9a.m.-5:30p.m. EST 


In-stock merchandise from the major mills. 








SAVE $$$ SAVE $$$ 





AAA MCPYNn HHH MPH OHM 





v 


bo a s Ove Ty Be Tun! 


Call for FREE a Catalog & Lowest Prices in the USA 


1°800°462-9197 


WOLFF. TANNING BEDS 





Ula ol0lenyI 


TRIAD FURNITURE 












level of furniture 
excellence 


@ We carry most 


major brands 


Our friendly 
experienced 
design staff is 


Savings of 40-50% 


¢ You are guaranteed the highest 


> : 
————| 


ie 


ready to help you with your selection 


For your free brochure, call 


TRIAD FURNITURI 
1-800-323-8469 


House 


Beautiful June 1‘ 





| 
L 


We ship nationwide with in-home setup 


a 


196 


141 


PhOLININ NRX SAINIVELIN 
ILPTURE 


tiful Cherubs and 






AND BLINDS 


iph to grace our 





irden or home. Our ‘e) Ptr 
hand crafted replicas of eo) eT 
. Europe an sculptural 
} treasures are simply out *Free ye T-Ta Ve 
i “9 6ea | of this world! Glorious Fy *Same Day Processing 
yt 7 | mm °Altered Patterns Identified 
sy French Tapestries, too! 


ao= o 


Open 7 Days a Week * 10a.m.-6p.m. EST 


1-800-624-1224 


BEST WALLCOVERINGS, INC. 


OE Fi 
ea Family owned & operated since 1948 
President TT en eee a 


MISSING A PIECE _ 
OF YOUR PATTERN?” 


Replace pieces or add to your sterling silver 
at up to 75% off retail. We specialize in ja» 
new and used flatware and hollow- 

ware. Over 1,200 patterns in stock. (i 

Call or write for a free inventory 

of your sterling pattern. (We buy 

sterling silver, with a careful 

appraisal for maximum value.) 


Free Color Catalogue 


1-800-525-1733, Ext. H894 
Seis West Market St, Ste. 803 ¢ Greensboro, ine ee 


| 
eee im {TOSCANO 





be) 
eo pod tesa te 7 E, Campbell Street, Dept. H894, 
Arlington Heights, II £0005 














aN rT 
DECORATOR FABRICS 


Lowest Prices! 


Give us manufacturer’s name, 
eae Cae. aE Lael: |e 
ALL MAJOR COMPANIES. 


Large selection 118" TERGAL, 
VOILE & BATISTE. 


B _™ “4g addressed stamped envelope: 
ea Cm Cae 






4 Designer Brande 
Custom Orders 
Solid Woods 
Courteous & Qualified 
Sales Staff 
¢Professional Delivery 
eAt A True 50% Savings |° 
DISCOVER NEW HOME FURNISHINGS AT 
1-800-334-9094! 


Pattern shown: Chantilly by Gorham 


___BeverlyBremer__ 


SILVER SHOP 


3164 Peachtree Rd., NE, Dept. HB, Atlanta, GA 30305 / Mon.-Sat. 10-5 
404 261-4009 


a 301 Beech St., Dept. 2U » Hackensack, NJ Lyd et) 


TOLL FREE, 1-800-992.7 


a 25 
Oe ee ne ne a ee ne 
BEBBEBEBETB SE 








CUSTOM TABLE PADS 


GUARANTEED LOWEST PRICES 


SAVE UP 10 50% 


Traditional or Contemporary 
pe { We offer the finest furniture in 
4 stock or special order, shipped 
} directly to you for in-house 
delivery. Over thirty-five years 
experience in representing 


over 150 nationally 
advertised furniture 

#7 manufacturers. Call, visit, , 
or write for free brochures 


Delicate fishnet canopy, hand-tied double thread, custom- 
tied. Pure or Creamy-white in various traditional designs (double 
diamond shown). Pre-shrunk. Available in Twin, Double, 
Queen, King—you furnish exact measurements (knotted bed- 
spreads available). Ck., M.O., Visa, M/C, Ppd., Sat. Guaran- 
teed. Free Literature, Tel. 1-800-735-5191. 


Virginia E> 
Goodwin 


1363 Big Hill Rd., HB966 , Boone, N.C. 28607 


RHONEY 


FURNITURE HOUSE 


Direct from America’s oldest and largest manufacturer. 
No deposit or messy C.O.D. 30 Year Guarantee. 


1-800/328-7237 ® 
ae Ext. 260 SINCE. 1911 


AS mS “1 ° : DISCOUNT 
WALLPAPER & Diets i nn Interior e 
Merges win Exteel 1) : Decorating «~~: 
Peerless! o oe ah far be * America’s Largest Decorating School @ 


2401 Hwy. 70, S.W. Dept. H 
Hickory, N.C. 28602 
704-328-2034 

Fax: 704-328-2036 














® America’s Most Complete Course 6 - U RF ay m4 
¢ Only School with Full Videotape Training ae 
¢ Only School with Full Audiotape Training » 








i | ¢ Only School with FREE Member in 
| nationwide Furniture Discount Club ®@ 
@ 
« FREE CATALOG ¢ 800-451-SHEFF , | 
@ Name e 
® Address e 
Nationwide Delivery. 
5 = e Guaranteed Savings and Service 
_ City/State/Zip e Call For Our Free 30 Page Color Catalog 
3 x e 
Sheffield e || WELLINGTON’S FURNITURE 


s chool of Interior Design Box 1849, Blowing Rock, NC 28605 


E. 43 St., Dept. HB66, New York 10017 ® 800-262-1049 (Mon-Sat 9-6 ET) 
eeeseseeneeeeeee 











SINCE 1926 Golden’s 


has been saving shoppers 





; a, up to 50% on lamps and 


fixtures. Call for a price 


















quote or send for their 
new 170-page catalog. 
It’s $5 (refundable with 
purchase). To reach 
Golden Valley Lighting 
by phone, call toll-free 
1-800-735-3377; 

by fax, 910-882-2262, 
or by Internet, http: 





OUTDOOR FURNITURE AT ITS BEST 
Carolina Patio Warehouse is the source 


for high quality patio furniture at amazingly //www/gvlight.com/gv/ 





affordable prices. Over 75 major brands 


including Brown Jordan’s new rustproof wrought 


aluminum. Comfortable, durable, lifetime 
3 5 ! 

| guarantee. Who could ask for more? Call for our free 
catalog and price list today. 1-800-672-8466. 






BARRONS Enjoy substantial savings 
on china, crystal, silver, and giftware from one of 
the world’s largest dealers. More than 2,000 
patterns in stock. The Lady Margaret 5-piece 
silverplated coffee/tea set is reproduced 
from an original English pattern. Retail at $400, 
yours for just $149.95/set. Call to order 
or for your free catalog. Barrons, 1-800-538-6340. 
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/ DOOR PRIZE Solid wood screen and storm doors welcome family and guests 
with charm and elegance. Available in 26 styles and custom designs. 96-page 
catalog is a compendium of hard-to-find architectural details, $2. Vintage Wood 


Works, Hwy. 34S., Box R, #2697, Quinlan, TX 75474. 


RENOIR’S LUNCHEON OF THE BOATING PARTY is just one of hundreds 


of on-canvas replicas of European and American masterpieces available in Fine 


Art Impressions’ Great Pretenders collection. All available in museum-quality wood | 
frames or unmounted. Free catalog. Fine Art Impressions, 5115 Excelsior Blvd., 
Dept. HB66, Suite 204, Minneapolis, MN 55416 or 1-800-279-4278, ext. HB66. 
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ANCHORS AWEIGH 


Marriage sometimes means doing 
something you don’t like at all for 
someone you like very much. Sailing, 
for example, is my husband’s great pas- 
and the only 





sion—after me, of course 





water I really like is in a bathtub. Yet 
there I was a few weeks ago, enrolled in 
a class at a Maryland sailing school. I 
was getting my feet wet because Tom, at 
a neighborhood charity auction, had 
won the use of a handsome house on 
Nantucket for a week in June. 

Long ago we owned a 
home on this historic Massa- 
chusetts island, and we all miss 
it. Tom likes hulls and I love 
houses, so Nantucket was our 
answer—an architectural gem 
surrounded by water. On a 
summer holiday Tom would 
sail while I walked down India 
Street and up Liberty to ad- 
mire tall, square, absolutely honest 
houses whose facades haven’t changed 
in hundreds of years. But I never ven- 
tured near a boat. Tom certainly tried, 
naming his catboat “Deeds” after me. 
When he asked me to choose the color 
of the sail, | picked purple, not realizing 
the company I would be in. “Purple the 
sails, and so perfumed, that the winds 
were love-sick with them,” I later dis- 
covered Shakespeare had written of 
Cleopatra’s barge. 

Even a boat with the same color 
sail as Cleopatra’s didn’t get me any 


nearer the water, although I didn’t put 
my aversion as strongly as Samuel John- 
son did when he wrote ~hesterfield 


in 1759, “Being sina 
jail, with the chance : 
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I didn’t relish the idea of being 
becalmed on a boat for hours, and my 
swimming was only adequate. 

I knew that Tom’s hope for the 
week in June was for the nautical life he 
once enjoyed on the island, but I was 
afraid | might be overwhelmed by nos- 
talgia for my old life there. So I decided 
it was time to set sail, if only for a week. 
First I had to prepare. Tom, thrilled that 
I was finally interested, taught me some 


I didn’t relish being becalmed 
for hours, and my swimming was 
only adequate, but I decided 
it was time to set sail with Tom, 


if only for a week 


of the jargon, words like “leeward” and 
“close-hauled.” He also reminded me of 
the passage from The Wind in the Wil- 
lows, that lovely English classic, where 
Water Rat says, “Believe me, my young 
friend, there is nothing—absolutely 
nothing—half so much worth doing as 
simply messing about in boats.” 
Driving to class I was filled with 
courage; I could have climbed the highest 
mast. After I arrived, other women began 
to check in. One greeted us by shouting, 
“Helm hard-a-starboard.” What a show- 
off, I thought. Our sailing master ex- 
plained that two students would be in 
each dinghy with an instructor. After ad- 
mitting I had never sailed before, I was 
assigned to a dinghy with an older in- 
structor and the one male student. 





My boatmate soon announced he 
had raced the day before and just 
wanted to practice his starts. “A good 
start is a race half won,” he told me, and 
added, “Always know what the tide is 
doing.” A graduate of West Point, he 
held the tiller over his shoulder like 
a rifle and was in complete command 
of the situation, while my confidence 
quickly drifted away. 

Wind was a big problem. Our 
instructor tried to assure me 
that I would soon develop a 
feel for where it was blowing 
from. How could he know I 
have no sense of direction. 
When I give the route to 
Thornhill Farm I never say 
north, south, east, or west. 
No indeed, just “Go eight- 
tenths of a mile on Butler 
Road, right at the red mail- 

box, left at the chestnut tree, pass the 

raspberry patch, and we’re the old house 
on the hill.” 

After two hours in the dinghy, I 
finally learned that if the sail is on the 
port, or left side, | was on a starboard 
tack, and if the sail is on the starboard, 
or right side, I’m on port tack. However, 
I couldn’t make myself care one way or 
the other, and so I didn’t return for the 
second class. 

I do feel I gained something from 
those hours on Chesapeake Bay. How 
else would I have learned such nautical 
poetry as “running with the wind”? I 
may not have graduated from Beginning 
Sailing, but with Tom as captain I am 
ready to try to be, as always, a proper 
first mate. Nantucket, stand by! = 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
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CARLTON IS LOWEST 
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ADMIT IT, YOU HAVE TO BE PRETTY WELL 
BUILT TO CARRY 2 MILLION PEOPLE. 








With over two million on the road, the Camry is probably as close as anyone has ever come to 


building a perpetual motion machine: 


In fact, Automobile Magazine called Camry “The Best Car Built in America.”** You'll no doubt 
agree the very moment you have a seat in its ergonomic interior. In addition to its solid, 
elegant feel, the Camry is confidently quiet. This effect, achieved through advanced engineer- 
ing, is just one reason that Camry has become the industry benchmark, the Gold Standard by 


which all midsize sedans are judged. 





And yet, while it runs like a clock, Camry’s styling is virtually timeless. A styling so classic, 


in fact, over two million people have been moved by it. &) TOYOTA CAMRY 


I love what you do for me 


t our Web Site at: http://www.toyota.com for a brochure and location of your nearest dealer. 
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CREST eases! 
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